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Akt,  I.— Tim  Nets  Valabhi  Copper-plales. 
By  A.  M.  T.  JiCKBON,  M.A.,  I.C.S. 


(Read  26tli  August  1B97.) 


The  two  gTAiite  nhich  are  ihe  lubject  of  this  paper  are  thi 
of  L.  Procter  Sims,  Esq.,  Engineer  of  the  Bhaunngar  State, 
they  wFTe  fornardpd  to  Sir  James  Campbeil,  E.G. I.E.,  « 
tbem  over  to  me  for  examination.  They  were  found  tog 
smaller  plate  lying  between  tbc  two  plates  of  the  larger  gra 
in  a  field  in  the  villAge  of  Bhamodra  Mohot»  near  Bhaunag: 
year  1895.  Both  grants  are  in  excellent  preservation  and  eae 

The  first  grant*  consisti  of  a  single  plate  ol  copper  o 
irregular  shape,  mensuring  from  13  to  14  inches  long  and  f 
6|  inches  wide.  In  the  left  hand  top  comer  are  two  hi 
about  i  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  the  lower  hole  still  r< 
copper  swivel  that  carried  the  seal,  but  the  seal  itself  is  1 
letters  are  deeply  cut,  and  in  pluces  show  through  on  the  U: 
plate.  They  vary  in  size  from  about  y*,'  to  \'.  The  cham 
those  of  all  the  VaUbht  inscriptidns  hitherto  published,  beli 
southern  clats  of  alphabets,  but  arc  very  angular  and  archaii 
and  in  many  respects,  as  for  instance  in  the  form  of  tl 
sfiproacb  those  used  in  the  Mandasor  inscription  of  Baud 
of  the  year  473-4  A.  I).  In  line  11  occur  the  numerica 
for  100,  80. 10,  5  and  3.  The  first  of  these  is  a  new  fo 
language  is  Sanskrit,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  veri 
from  Ihe  MahAbharata  in  lines  0  and  10,  the  inscription  is 
throughout.  The  only  notable  orthograpLicnl  pecniiitrities  . 
occurrence  of  the  sign  jihvamuUya  in  line  1.  VromiiihJi 
and  in  lines  6-7  pradiiatafi  karthdpayal6  ■  (2)  the  occu 
upadlimdniya  in  line  3  Ithagavalyah  P^narajyaydh  ai 
punya;  (3)  the  doubling  of  t  befure  y  in  slhiltijS  (line 
the  confusion  between  »  and  i  iu  kriinla  (line  6)  viiiSt  (li 
iS'aydi-fldifiAi  (line  ll');  and  (5)  the  insertion  below  the  lit 
ulcahara  ra  omitted  from  dunair  acdiabhala  prnndya  (line  6 

'Ihe  great  interest  and  importance  of  this  inscription  hes  : 
that  it  is  earlier  than  any  other  Valabhi  grant  hitt:crto  ki 
records  a  grant  made  at  Valabht  by  the  UahTiriija  UroQabiii 

*  The  [Ksimils  will  be  Uined  with  tbc  noit  Dumber  ot  ibo  Jou 
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year  183  (A.  D.  502-3;*  in  favour  of  the  goddess  Pani 
granted  is  the  village  of  Trisangamaka  (Tarsamia  ne 
Hastavapra  or  Hathab  district  with  gold  and  other  g 
been  known  from  the  genealogies  given  in  later  grant 
of  the  Yalabhl  family  was  the  S6n&pati  or  General  B 
he  was  succeeded,  in  their  order,  by  his  four  sons,  I 
8iihha»  Dhruvas^iia,  and  Dharap»tta,  from  the  last  of 
the  later  Valabhi  kings.     The  oldest  date  previous! 
member  of  the  family  was  the  year  207  (A.  D.  52G 
third  brother  Dhravas6na  made  a  grant,  which  has 
Ind.  Ant.  V.  204,     The  grant  now  before  us  gives  i 
earlier  for  the  second  brother  Drdnasimha  and  enabl 
the  rise  of  the  family  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  5th  i\ 
bled  times  that  followed  the  break-up  of  the  great  Gn 
nasimha  in  our  grant  speaks  of  himself  as  *'  meditatir 
supreme  lord :''  and,   in  the  genealogical  preamble 
Dhruvasena  I.,  he    is  stated  to  have  been  installe 
**  the  supreme  lord,  the  sole  lord  of  the  clrcumfer^ 
earth/'     It  is  therefore  clear  that  he  owed  allegianc 
who  must  be  the  same  as,  or  a  successor  of,  the  king 
the  General  Bhaturkarand  the  General  Dharas^na. 
cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  but  a  consid< 
of  Northern  India  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fi 
throws  some  light  upon  the  matter.     The  reign  of  I 
to  an  end  not  long  after  the   year   449-50  A.  D.    ( 
History  of  Gujeratp.  C8)  and  bis  son  and  succeBsor 
in  his  early  years  to  fight  for  his  throne  with  an 
the  Pushyamitras,  and  with  the  Ephthalites  or  Whi 
crossed  from   Central   Asia  into  Baktria  and  foam 
Badeghis  north  of  Herat  about  the  year  452  A.  D. 
Chinese  authorities  (see  Specht  in  Journal  Asiatique  ( 
ber  188 3).    They  do  not  seem  to  have  advanced  fa 
Skandagupta's  lifetime,  but  after  his  death,  which  o 
afler  A.  D.  468-69    (Bhagwanlal   p.  71),  the   Qui 
up.     In   the   East  Skandagupta   was   Succeeded 
name  is  variously  read  as  Puragupta  or  as  Sthiragt 
seems   to  have   been   limited   to  Magadha  and  the 
In  the    West   we   hear  of   a  king  named  Budhagi 


*  The  date  is  given  In  nomerical  symbola  < 
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certain  Surasmichandrft  governed  the  countries  between  the  Jamna 
and  the  Narmada  in  the  year  484-5  A.  D.  We  also  hear  of  another 
king  named  Bhanugnpta  under  whose  command  a  great  battle  was 
fought  at  £]ran  in  the  Sagar  district  of  the  Centnil  Provinces  in  the 
year  510-11  A.  D.  We  also  know  from  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Sungyun, 
who  (ravelled  about  the  year  520  A.  D.,  that  the  Huns  had  established 
a  family  called  Laelih  as  rulers  of  GandhAra  or  Peshawar,  and  that  the 
king  ruling  in  his  time  was  the  third  of  the  line.  A  comparison  of 
Sungyun's  account  with  that  of  the  Rfijatarangini,  and  that  of  the 
pilgrim  Hioueu  Thsiang  leaves  little  doubt  that  Sungyun's  con- 
temporary was  the  famous  Mihira-kula,  who  is  also  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  Gollas  as  king  of  the  Huns  in  India  by  Kosmas 
Indikopleust^s  (c.  A.  D.  530).  The  three  kings  of  the  Laelih  family 
were  therefore  (1)  Mihira-kula*s  grandfather,  whose  name  is  unknown, 
(2)  his  father  Toramilna,  and  (3)  Mihirakula  himself.  Two  inscrip- 
tions of  Toramana  are  known.  The  first  of  these  is  dated  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  and  was  found  at  £ran  (Corpus  Inscr.  Ind.  III.,  159). 
It  was  engraved  later  than  the  year  484-5  A.  D.,  which  is  the  date  of 
the  inscription  of  Budhagupta,  in  which  a  person  spoken  of  in 
Toramana's  inscription  as  dead  is  mentioned  as  being  alive.  The 
other  inscription  gives  T6ramfina'8  family  name  as  Jauvla. 

An  inscription  dated  in  the  15th  year  of  Mihira-kula  has  been 
fouDi]  at  Gwalior  (Corpus  Inscr.  Ind.  III.,  161)  in  which  that  king  is 
stated  to  have  broken  the  power  of  Pasujmti.  "We  learn  the  terror 
caused  by  the  conquests  of  the  Huns  also  from  the  inscriptions  of 
Yas6dharman  of  Malvft,  who  states  in  his  Mandasor  inscription  (Corpus 
Inscr.  Ind.  III.,  142)  that  "the  command  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Hiiaas  ** 
established  itself  '*  on  the  diadems  of  many  kings."  In  the  same 
inscription  he  claims  that  obeisance  was  made  to  him  perforce  by 
Mihirakula. 

This  Ya86dharQMin  was  a  successor  of  the  Bandhnvarman  who  ruled 
at  Mandasor  in  the  reign  of  Knm&ra-gnpta,  in  the  year  437-8  A.  D. 
(Corpus  Inscr.  Ind.,  III.  79).  Of  the  intermediate  rulers  nothing  is 
known. 

For  the  supreme  lord  who  invested  Dronasimha  with  the  powers  of 
a  Maharaja,  we  have  therefore  to  choose  between  (1)  one  of  the 
Guptas  of  Magadha,  (2)  Bhanugnpta  or  a  predecessor,  (3)  T6rSm&na» 
and  (4)  a  predecessor  of  Yaiodharman.  The  first  two  of  these  had  no 
claim  to  the  title  of  *•  supreme  lord"  (jparama-evdmi),  the  power  of 
the   Guptas  bei^g  confined  to  Magadha  and  that  of  Bhanugupta  to  a 
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I  portion  of  Central  India.     Again,  neither  Toramaii 

known  to   have  nsed  the  imperial  title  or  to  ha' 
I  ,  sovereignty.     There  is  also   no   evidence  that  the 

far  to  the  S.  W.  as  Kathi&war,  although  later  on  t 
led  certainly  did  so.  The  Maitraka  race  to  whic 
Beem  to  have  belonged  may  have  been  connected  ^ 
after  whom  Mihirakula  also  was  named,  but  thi 
establish  an  historical  connection  between  him  and 
whole  1  remain  of  the  opinion  which  I  exprei 
pp.  88-9  of  Dr.  Bhagwanlurs  history  of  Gujardt, 
overlord  was  probably  a  ruler  of  Mulva,  a  state 
this  period  and  reached  its  zenith  during  the  6th  c 

Of  Drdnasimha  we  know  no  more  from  the  gran 
than  that  he  was  a  devout  Suiva,  a  strict  folh 
Manu  and  a  liberal  master. 

Text. 

1.  Oth  Svasti  Valabhita^  Paramabhattarakapa 
rAja- Drdnasimha  X  kusali  svavishaya^-saryyan  ^\ 
taka-viuiyuktaka  maha. 

2.  -ttara-drangika-dhruva-sthanadhikaranam'-caf] 
jnapayaty  astu  to  viditam  yatha  maya  vijayayui 
y  as6 -vishay  a -vridd  ha.* 

3.  -ye  no  yarshm-sahasnkya  sarvTa  -  kalyanabh 
ca  Hastavapraharanyim  Sri  Bhagavatya  X  Pi 
pitr6  X  pnnyapyayana-ni. 

4.  -mittam  itmanaica  panyabhivriddhay6-Acan 
tisthitisarit  parvfata  sama>kalinam  bali-caru-Vaisv 
yanain  samntsarppanarttha? 

5.  Trtsaingamaka   gramd    gandha  •  dhftpa-ittpa 
yam^  d^rakulasya   ca  patita-visirnna-prati-samskan 

pay6jyams^  sahiranya 


) 
I 


^  Bead  svarishayaidn. 

*  This  passage  appeara  to  be  oormpt,  but  I  am  miabk 
s  Eeaii  edkiiartnaU,  «  Band  hhaiid 

•  Read  iyMr-ddkarmma.  •  Bead  vriidfi 
V  Read  tmmMUarpjmMSrtthmfiu                •  Bead  ^y6^; 

•a  Bead  pratiMmskarnSrUtmni.  *  Bead  6paiffij\ 
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6.  -ddjAS  sahanjAisca  danaira  catabhafca-prSvesyam^o  Brahma- 
deya-sthittja^^  iidakatisarggena  nisrishtal;  yat6  'sydpacita^^,  nyayaU 
bhunJAtali  krigataM^  pradisata. 

7.  X  karshapayatoi*  vanakgnacisi^  svalpabadhA  ?icAran&  va  karya 
yasca  chidyamaaam  anamddayur^*  aso^^  mahapAtakais  sopapatakaisca. 

8.  sarnyuktd*  smadvamsagami-rajabhir  anyaisca  samanyAip  bhu- 
midnyam  avitja-smaddAyd^^  'nainantavyd  'pi  catra  vyasakrital^  sl6ka 
bhavanti. 

9.  Shashtimvarsba'Sahasranisvarggdmddatibhiimidah  |  ^cdttacanu 
manta  ca  |  tany  eva  narake  vaset^®  svadattain  paradatta^^vay6har@ta 
vasundharAqi. 

10.  Gav^rh  sata-sahasrasya  hantu^^  prapnoti  kilbisham  Bahubhir 
VYasudha  bhuktA  rajibhi^  sagaradibhi  yasya  yasya  yada  blmmi^ 
tasya  tasya  tad4  phalaip. 

11.  BhirugaTaka^-d6vl-karmm&ntikaI>  sam  100  80  3  Srayana 
luddha  10  5  STayam  ajua  Likhitam  Shashtidatia-putreoa  Kumarila^ 
kshatrik^na. 

Translation, 

1-2.  Odi  Hail!  from  YaUbhi.  The  Mah^rAja  Dr6nasimha,  who 
meditates  upon  the  feet  of  the  supreme  lord,  commands  all  the 
officers,  deputies,  headmen  of  villages  and  towns,  revenue  officers,  local 
governors,  regular  and  irregular  troops  and  others  of  his  territory. 

2-4.  Be  it  known  unto  yon,  that  in  order  that  my  victories,  years, 
reward  of  righteousness,  fame  and  territory  may  increase,  that  I  may 
attain  for  a  thousand  years  all  good  fortune  and  desires,  and  that  the 
religious  merit  of  myself  and  my  parents  may  grow  great. 

4-6.  I  have  bestowed  upon  the  Lady  Goddess  P&narajyA  with 
libations  of  water  and  upon  the  conditions  of  a  gift  to  a  Brahman,  the 
village  of  Trisangamaka  in  the  Hastavapra  district,  not  to  be  entered 
by  regular  or  irregular  troops,  together  with  gold  and  other  gifts  ;  for 


10  RetA  praveiyd.  ^^  Uead  $thUyi. 

1*  Bead  deita-nyiyatOm  ^*  Bead  krishaiah, 

^*  Bead  kar9hayat6,  ^^  Bead  kinacit  $valpd, 

1^  ResLd  ttnumddSCa,  ^^  Beadatdu. 

>*  Bead  avStydsmad-ddyd,  ^*  Bead  vatet, 

*o  Bead  f>aradattdm.  *i  Bead  hantdh. 

s*  VieAd  rdjahhis  aagarddibhih^  *'  Bead  5^4 mu. 

s«  Bead  BhirMgatako,  *»  Bead  Hmdrila, 


I 
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the  maintenance,  so  long  as  sun,  moon,  sea   and 
>  rivers  and  mountains  exist,  of  the    bait,   cam,   vdi 

offerings  ;  to  be  used  for  (supplying)  perfumes,  ii 
and  garlands,  for  repairing  whatever  is  fallen  o 
temple  and  for  the  sacrifices  (or  for  feeding  the  po< 

6-8.  So  that  none  should  raise  the  smallest  obj< 
as  to  the  due  and  rightful  enjoyment,  assignment  oi 
cultivation  (of  the  land)  by  him  (the  ptijdri) 
shall  abet  the  interruption  of  this  grant  is  guil 
and  the  lesser  sins. 

8.  Future  kings  of  our  race  and  others  should  c 
moreover  on  this  point  there  are  verses  by  Vyasa. 

9-10.  The  giver  of  land  rejoices  in  heaven  f< 
years.  Bat  he  who  resumes  or  approves  (the  resun 
lives  for  the  same  number  of  years  in  Hell.  He 
whether  granted  by  himself  or  by  another  incurs 
slayer  of  an  hundred  thousand  cows.  The  earth  hi 
many  kings,  beginning  with  Sagara :  and  to  whor 
belongs  for  the  time  being,  his  is  the  fruit  (the  mer 

11.  Bhirugavaka  the  servant  of  the  goddess 
(A.  D.  502-3)  ;  (the  month)  Sravana  (July-August] 
15.  (The  king's)  own  command.  Written  by  KumI 
(Khatri)  son  of  Shashtidatta. 

i 

II. — Grant  of  Dhruvasena  IL 

I  The  second  grant  consists  of  two  rectangular  | 

I  the  inner  side  only  and  fastened  together  by  two  r 

t  carries  a  seal  of  the  usual  ValabhS  type  with 

I  kneeling  to  the  left  and  the  legend  Sri  Bhafa 

!  plate  is  slightly  damaged  at  the  right-hand  top 

ahsharas  belonging  to  the  first  5  lines  of  writing  ai 
be  supplied  from  other  grants.  The  plates  meas 
their  rims  are  slightly  raised  to  protect  the  inscript 
resemble  those  used  in  the  published  inscriptioE 
!  (Ind.  Ant.  VI.,  13)  and  show  no  noticeable  peer 

form  of  the  rare  initial  e  in  II.  17  fik6.  The  let 
cut  as  those  of  the  first  grant,  but,  they  are  for 
clearly  visible  on  the  back  of  the  plates,  which  i 
average  size  of  the  letters  is  about  y.    The  nui 
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20  and  300  occur  in  line  22  of  tbe  second  plate.  The  language 
is  Sanskrit,  and,  except  in  the  verses  quoted  in  lines  19  to  21  of 
the  second  plate,  the  inscription  ia  in  prose  throughout.  The 
most  notable  orthographical  peculiarities  are  (1)  the  occurrence  of 
jihvdniuh'ya  in  T.  8,  akalahkah  humiida  ndthah  and  in  II.  13 
Dharasenah  husali;  (2)  the  occurrence  of  upadhmdniya  in  II. 
8-9  prakritibhyoh  param,  in  II.  14  pitrShpunya,  in  II.  17  dirydh 
pujdhetor  hnd  in  11,  lS-19  anumantavyah  pratipdlayitavyaica  ;  (3) 
the  use  of  the  guttural  nasal  for  anusvdra  before  i  or  A  in  I.  3. 
vaksdn^  I.  5.  sakhatihj  I.  12.  sakhatdrdti^  I.  22.  $ahhali  and  II.  18 
vahsnj^dir ;  (4)  the  use  of  the  dental  nasal  for  antisvdra  before  8 
in  II.  4.  vhihvdnsiia  and  II.  8.  pradhvdnstta  ;  (5)  the  use  of  i  for 
8  in  II.  2.  iamdhita;  and  (6)  the  doubling  of  J  before  r  mdJdrt  I.  6. 
The  inscription  refers  itself  to  the  reign  of  King  Dhruvas^na  II.  of 
Valabhi  and  records  a  grant  made  by  that  king  in  favour  of  the 
goddess  Kuttammahika-devl  established  in  the  5ra/a2aof  Tri:>augama« 
ka.  A  temple  of  Kottara  D6vi  appears  to  be  still  in  existence  at  Tar- 
samia.  There  are  several  words  in  the  operative  part  of  the  grant  (II. 
15.  prdp^ya  and  guddddna)  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  clear,  but  it 
seems  that  the  MahnrAja  Dr6na8iihha  (the  grantor  of  grant  No.  I.) 
had  made  certain  gifts  to  the  goddess,  but  that  after  a  time  the  enjoy- 
ment of  them  was  interrupted.  Dhruvas^na  therefore  confirms  them 
and  adds  nn  order  for  the  daily  payment  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
svatala  of  Trisangamaka  of  one  piece  of  silver  for  the  expenses  of  the 
temple.  The  inscription  is  dated  (in  numerical  symbols  only)  in  tbe 
year  320  (G39-40  A.  D.)  and  therefore  confirms  the  popular  iden- 
tification of  Dhnivas6na  with  the  T'u-lu-h'o-po-tu  who  was  king  of 
Valablii  when  Hiuen  Tsiang  waa  in  Western  India  about  A.  D.  640. 
The  other  known  grant  of  this  king  (Ind.  Ant.  YI.  13)  is  dated  in 
the  year  310  (A.  D.  629  30),  and  in  its  phraseology  throughout  is 
very  similar  to  that  now  before  us,  though  it  records  a  grant  to 
a  community  of  Buddhist  mendicants  settled  in  the  Svatala  of 
Valabhi. 

The  genealogical  portion  of  the  grant  now  before  us  which  takes  up 
the  whole  of  the  first  plate  and  the  first  12  lines  of  the  second,  difiers 
only  in  a  few  minor  details  from  the  standard  form  which  is  repre« 
scnted  by  the  A  Una  grant  publiehed  by  Mr.  Fleet  in  the  Corpus  In- 
scriptionum  Indicarum  Vol.  Ilf.  I  therefore  give  only  a  collation 
of  this  part  of  the  grant  with  the  standard  form,  but  the  full  text 
of  the  operative  portion. 
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Plate  I. 

1.  Vijaja-Valabhltah  for  Valabhitah. 

2.  MatrakanAm/or  Maitrakanum. 

3.  ATyavacchiona-rajaTausuQ  for  aTjavacchinna-vansan.      pra 
dhanta/or  pravivikta. 

5.  Samyak-shari /or  samyak  kriya. 
raSjananvarttha /or  ranjanad  anvarttha. 

10.     siksha-rSaeksha   for   siksha-visesha.     akhila-dhanurddhar 
for  sary^a-dhannrddharah. 

12.  vikramopa /or  Tikram-dpama. 

13.  sthagata /or  sthagita.     Bhasaratar-ansa /or  bhasar-ansa 

14.  paravara  for  pura-parama. 
16.     sucarita /or  saccarita. 

dbarmm&nuparodba  for  dbarmmanarodha. 

18.  atyaiara /or  atyadaravata. 

19.  rasatay-aiy-6dvahan /or  rasatay-odvaban. 

20.  rasanaliQgita-/or  rasaQalingita. 

21.  apayah  for  opayali 

22.  nnica/or  niitca.     adbir6bibbir /or  abbirohibbir. 

23.  prakbyata-paurusb-astra /or  prakbyata-paurusbab  sastra. 

24.  tasya  tanay  as /or  tasya  sutas. 

Plate  II. 

1.  Sakala-vidy a /or  sarvva-vidya. 

sampadii  tyaguudaryyeDa  ca  for  sampat-tyAgaib  sauryyena  ca. 

2.  sandbana  for  sandbuna. 

3.  prasraya/or  prasray6  pi. 

4.  prafcyal-6dagra/or  pratyayodagra.    yidbyansita  -  nikbila  -  pr 
paksba  for  vidbvansita-pratipaksba. 

6.  dussadbanam  for  da88adband,nani. 

7-8.     kantiman-nidratib^tur  akalankah  kumuda-natbab  for  kar 
tiraskrita-salancbana-kumada-natbah. 

8.     satat-dditas  savita /or  8atat-6dita-savita. 

10.  dadad    for    dadatAm.     Samkaras    sadbiln&in    for   saihsk; 
gadbiin&m.     Salaturiya  for  Salaturiya. 

11.  prasami /or  prasami, 

12.  stbira-saubriday yd /or  sAubardd6.    udaya-samala-samupaj 
ta-janat-anu rAga  for  uday a-sam upajanita-jan-andraga.     paripihita 
pari-Trimbita. 
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13.  dvit!y&  -  nam^  parama  -  MahSsvara  -'Sri-DhriiYa86Dah  kusali 
sarvTHD  ^va  jathasambadhyamAnakua  samujiiapayaty  as  to  vas 
eamvidiiam 

14.  yatb&  maya  matapitr61i  punyApyllyaDaya  Trisatimaka^  svatala- 
pratishtbita-K6(tammahika-d6yl  •  pA-dSvyah  Maharaja- DrCna-simhSna 
Trisaugamaka. 

15.  prapiya-vapishu  tamra-slLsaua'  bhilikhya  gudadanam  prati- 
paditamm^  antaracca  vicchirgganitam^  tadasmabbir^  ggandha-pushpa 
dhupa-dipa-tail-ady-6pay6 

16.  gaya    d^vakulasya    ca     khanda-spbAfcita-prati-samskaranay 
pada  mula-jlvanuya  ca  samutsamkalitam   tatba  Trisangamaka-svatala 
ganjat®  pratyaham 

17.  TaDniyuktena  riipaka  eko  d6y6  'ksbaya-niviUSna  d^Tyah 
pi^jabetor  ddharmniaday6  nisrisbtah  yato  na  kSnacid  vyas^dbe 
yarttitavyam  ugami  bbadra-nri. 

18.  Patibbir  asmad-vafisajyair^  anynir  vva  anityany®  aisvaryyany 
astbira-maDushya-samanyam®  dana-pbcbalam^^  avagaccbadvir  ^^ 
ayam  asmad-daya^^  'numantavyah  pratip&layiia. 

19.  vyasca  tyuktanca*3  |[  Bahubhir  wasudba  bbukta  rajabbi- 
sagaradibbib  yasya  yasya  yada  bbuonis  tasya  tasya  tada  pbala^^  yani. 

20.  hadaridrya-bhay^a^^  narSndrair  dbanani  dharmmayatani- 
kritani  nirbbukta-m&lya-pratimaoitanikd  nama  sadhub  punar  adadita. 

21.  S basbti^^  varsba-saliasr&ni  svarggS  tisbtati  bbiimida^  acchatta^^ 
canumanta^^  ca  tany  ^va  narakd  vafi^diti  ||  D0tak6  nriraja  putra. 
Sri-kharagrahahi 

22.  Likbitam  idam  sandbi  Tigrah-adbikrita-divirapati-catra-bbatti 

putra-divirapati-Bkandabhatena  ||  sam  300  20  asbadba  su  |  svabaslO 

mama. 

Translation  (from  PI,  II.   13), 

13.     Dbravas6na,    tbe  great  worshipper   of  Siva,  being  in  good 

health  commands  all  whom  it  may  concern  : 

Be  it  known  unto  you. 

1  Head  Tritahgamalta,  '  Read  SdinnS, 

*  Read  pratipdditam,  *  Read  vicehitiifh  nttath, 

*  Read  aemdbhir.  "  Read  gafij^, 

*  Read  vamsojdir.  •  Bead  anitydny, 

'  Read  aslhiram  mdnt^shyam,  *^  Read  ddnaphalam. 

loa  Head  aray^/cc/uidb/itr.  ^*  Read  a«mad-d4^d. 

1*  Bead  ItyulctaUca,  ^'  Head  phalam  ydni, 
>«  Bead  bhaydn.  ^^  Read  ihasthim. 

!«  Read  dccheitd,  >»  Read  anumantd. 
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14-16.     That  the  MaharAja  Drdnasimha  for  the  in 
religious  merit  of  his  father  and  mother  established  a 
writing  it  on  a  copper-plate  in  the  prdp'yas  and  tanks 
maka,  for  the  goddess  Kottammahika-dev!  who  is  estab 
SvatdLa  of  Trisangamaka  ;  and  in  process  of  time  (the 
the  gift)  was  interrupted.     This  (gift)  has  been  con  fin 
use  (in  supplying)  perfumes,  flowers,  incense,  lights,  oil 
the  repair  of  whatever  part  of  the  temple  is  broken  or 
for  the  livelihood   of  his  reverence  (the   pujart\  or 
wandering  mendicants). 

16-17.  And  from  the  treasury  of  the  svatala  of  Trif 
from  a  permanent  endowment,  there  is  to  be  paid  daily  on 
for  the  worship  of  the  goddess  by  the  person  appo 
purpose.  It  is  bestowed  as  a  religious  endowment  so  th 
act  obstructively. 

17-18.     And  this  our  endowment  shouldbe  confirmed 
I  by  future  good  kings,  whether  of  our  own  race  or  othei 

that  lordships  are  not  lasting  and  human  fortunes  unstc 
the  merit  of  a  gift  is  common  (to  the  grantor  and  to  the 

19-20.  And  it  has  been  said  as  follows  :  "  The  e; 
enjoyed  by  many  kings  beginning  with  Sagara,  and  wht 
earth  is  for  the  time  being,  his  for  the  time  being  is  also 
land-grants).  The  wealth,  which  kings  in  fear  of  povert; 
World  made  to  reside  in  (bestowed  upon)  righteous  obje 
lent  to  an  used  garland,  and  what  virtuous  man  would  tal 

21.  The  giver  of  land  resides  in  heaven  for  sixty  thi 
But  he  who  resumes  or  approves  (the  resumption  of  a 
for  the  same  number  of  years  in  hell.  The  Dutaha  is  f 
Kharagraha. 

22.  This  has  been  written  by  the  chief  secretary  Ska 
of  the  Minister  of  peace  and   war  and  chief  secreta' 
The  year  320    (^..  D.  502-3)  (the  month)  Ash&dha : 
night)  :  (the  lunar  day)  1. 

My  own  hand. 


I 


;  I 

I    r 
1 


NOTB.— The  last  words  are  followed  by  the  Trtif 


\ 
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Art.— II. — Some  Old  Boohs  (7.)  in  the  Society^ s  Library,     By 

Prof.  M.  JMacmillan,  B.A. 


[Read,  15th  January  1898.] 


Leaving  out  of  consideration  Oriental  MSS„  of  ^hich  I  cannot 
speak,  there  appear  to  be  only  five  old  MSS.  in  our  Asiatic  Library. 
One  is  the  priceless  MS.  of   Dante,    Mr.  Macdonell's  elaborate   and 
scholarly  account  of   which  may  be  found  in  the  eighteenth  volume 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Society.     From  the  fact  that  in  the  colophon  of 
the Paradiso  Dante  is  called  a  novella  2)oeta(new  poefc)  Mr.  Macdonell 
was  inclined  to  conjecture  that   the  MS.  cannot   have  been   written 
long   after   Dante's   death.     As    this   MS.  has  already  received  the 
thorough   examination  it    deserves,  it  is  not   necessary   for  me  to 
make  any   remarks  upon  it   to-day.     Another   MS.  worth  looking 
into   is   labelled  on   the    outside  of  the  binding  Cavalca  Speeches. 
But  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  instances  that  may  be  quoted  of  the 
ingenuity  with  which  the  Indian  maker  of  catalogues  perverts  titles. 
On   opening   the  volume  we  read  on  the  fly  leaf,  in  the  handwriting 
probably  of  one  of  its  successive  possessors,  the  words:  *'In  noorie 
del  Padre  e  del  Figliolo  e  dello  Spirito  Santo  Amen.     Questo  libro  si 
chiama  Specchio  della  Croce   compilato  da  fratre  Domenico  Cavalca 
da  Yico  Pisano  dell'  ordine  di  Santo  Domenico,  uomo  di  Santa  Vita," 
from   which  we  learn   that  the  real  title  of  the   work  is  Specchio 
della  Crocej  The  Mirror  of  the  Cross,  and  that  it  was  composed  by 
Cavalca,  a  Dominican   Friar.     The   supplement  of  the  Biographte 
Universelle  informs   us    that  Cavalca   was  a  contemporary  of  Dante 
and  that  he  died  in  1342.     The   Specohio   di  Croce  WnS   printed  in 
Milan  as  early  as  1480.    The   MS.  in  our  library  appears  to  give 
no  record  of   the   date  at   which   it  was   written.     There   are   two 
initial   letters   near   the   beginning  elaborately  decorated  in  blue  and 
red,   colours   which   are   used  more   sparingly  in   the   rest   of  the 
volume.     At  the  end  some   admirer  has  written  in  red  ink  in   MS. 
handwriting  '  Manus  scriptoria   salvetur  omnibus  horisJ    (May  the 
hand  of  the  scribe  be  blessed  at  ail  hours.)   A  book  plate  stamped  on 
the  parchment  fly   leaf  informs  us  that  the  book  once  belonged  to 
one  Rudolfo  Paganelli.    Another  Italian  MS.  in  our  library  contains 
a  collection  of  the  lives  of  Paul  the  first  Hermit,  Anthony,  Hilarion 


10  nro  sm  TAiaKHt  roftEt-nins. 

14'K.  llMi  tike  M«b4rajft  Ilr6&a*i»&a  far  tbe  iscreMe  of  the 
reli^MfM  fiM^t  </f  Li4  f«tMr  «m1  aLOtber  eaUblished  a  gnaiimmm  (!) 
mriUu$;  h  fm  %  ez/pper-pjit^  .'a  tf.«-  yrap  igs^  and  taoka  of  Tnaaogft- 
MUkA^for  tk«  go4dMt  K«^.ai&ir.fti;ka-<ieri  who  is  csublishcd  in  the 
/fif^xiafa  of  TrMuyr^miMktk ;  and  in  proctff  of  lime  (tbe  enjoyment  o£ 
IIm;  npft;  WM  iot«iTOfHe<L  Tbu  (j^t;  Kas  te^a  coD&rmed  bj  oa  for 
fiaa  (In  toppljirig>  p^amea.  fiowtn,  income,  ligbta,  oil,  kc.  and  for 
tfc«  r«rpair  #>/  wbnterer  part  of  the  templ'i  is  broken  or  decayed  and 
ti/r  the  lirelihiMyl  of  bia  re^er^nce  (the  I'ujari,  or  perhapa  anj 
wandef  ifig  m^ndicanta)* 

16'17«  And  from  the  treaanry  of  the  sratala  of  Trisaogamaka  an 
from  a  pennanent  endowment,  there  is  to  be  paid  dailv  one  silver  piece 
for  iho  womhtp  of  the  goddess  bj  the  person  appointed  for  the 
imrftm^.  Tt  ii  beiitawed  as  a  religions  endowmeot  so  that  none  may 
%/^  obstrnetirely. 

1 7'1  H,  And  thin  oor  endowment  thonH  be  cunfirmed  and  protected 
by  future  gr>od  kingt,  whether  of  onr  own  race  or  others,  perceiTing 
that  lordNhipi  are  not  lasting  and  human  fortunes  unstable,  and  that 
tbe  ihtirii  of  a  fpft  is  common  (to  tbe  grantor  and  to  the  confirmer). 

VJ'20,  And  it  has  been  said  as  follows  :  *'  Tbe  earth  has  been 
anjojcd  by  many  kings  beginning  with  Sagara,  and  ifbosesoeYer  the 
earth  is  for  the  time  being,  bis  for  the  time  being  is  also  the  merit  (of 
land-grsnts).  The  wealth,  which  kings  in  fear  of  poverty  have  in  this 
world  made  to  reside  in  (bestowed  upon)  righteous  objects,  is  equiva. 
lent  Uf  an  used  garland,  and  what  virtuous  man  would  take  it  again  ? 

21.  The  giver  of  land  resides  in  heaven  for  sixty  thousand  years* 
Hut  lie  who  resumcH  or  approves  (tbe  resumption  of  a  grant)  live^ 
fur  the  Harris  uurnbor  of  years  in  hell.  Tbe  Dutaha  is  tbe  king's  son 
Khiiragraha. 

2'J.  Thlshss  boon  written  by  the  chief  secretary  Skandabhata,  son 
of  tlin  Mininter  of  peace  and  war  and  chief  secretary  Catrabhatfci. 
The  year  'MO  (A.  D.  002-3)  (the  month)  Ashadha:  the  light  (fort- 
night): (the  lunar  day)  1. 

My  own  hand. 


NOTN.— Tho  loiit  wonlH  are  followed  by  the  TriiUla  mark. 
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Art.— II, — Some  Old  Boohs  (7.)  in  the  Society^s  Library,     By 

Prof.  M.  JMacmillan,  B.A« 


[Read,  15th  January  1898.] 


Leaving  out  of  consideration  Oriental  MSS.,  of  ^hich  I  cannot 
speak,  there  appear  to  be  only  five  old  MSS.  in  our  Asiatic  Library. 
One  is  the  priceless  MS.  of   Dante,    Mr.  Macdoneirs  elaborate   and 
scholarly  account  of   which  may  be  found  in  the  eighteenth  Tolnme 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Society.     From  the  fact  that  in  the  colophon  of 
the  Paradise  Dante  is  called  a  novello  2)oeta(new  poefc)  Mr.  Macdonell 
was  inclined  to  conjecture  that   the  MS.  cannot   have  been   written 
long   after   Dante*s   death.     As    this   MS.  has  already  received  the 
thorough   examination  it    deserves,  it  is  not   necessary   for  me  to 
make  any   remarks  upon   it   to-day.     Another   MS.  worth  looking 
into   is  labelled   on   the    outside  of  the  binding  Cavalca  Speeches. 
But  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  instances  that  may  be  quoted  of  the 
ingenuity  with  which  the  Indian  maker  of  catalogues  perverts  titles. 
On   opening   the  volume  we  read  on  the  fly  leaf,  in  the  handwriting 
probably  of  one  of  its  successive  possessors,  the  words  :  *'In  noone 
del  Padre  e  del  Figliolo  e  dello  Spirito  Santo  Amen.     Questo  libro  si 
chiama  Specchio  della  Croce   compilato  da  fratre  Domenico  Cavalca 
da  Yico  Pisano  dell'  ordino  di  Santo  Domenico,  uomo  di  Santa  Vita/' 
from   which  we  learn   that  the  real  title  of  the   work  is  Specchio 
della  Crocef  The  Mirror  of  the  Cross,  and  that  it  was  composed  by 
Cavalca,  a  Dominican   Friar.     The   supplement  of   the  Btographto 
Universelle  informs   us    that  Cavalca   was  a  contemporary  of  Dante 
and  that  he  died  in  1342.     The   bpecohio   di  Croce  v/ah   printed  in 
Milan  as  early  as  1480.     The   MS.  in  our  library  appears  to  give 
no  record  of   the   date  at   which   it   was   written.     There   are   two 
initial   letters   near   the   beginning  elaborately  decorated  in  blue  and 
red,   colours   which   are   used  more   sparingly  in   the   rest   of  the 
volume.     At  the  end  some   admirer  has  written  in   red  ink  in   MS. 
handwriting  '  Manus  scriptoris   salvetur  omnibus  horis,*    (May  the 
hand  of  the  scribe  be  blessed  at  all  hours.)   A  book  plate  stamped  on 
the  parchment   fly   leaf   informs  us  that  the  book  once  belonged  to 
one  Rudolfo  Paganelli.    Another  Italian  MS.  in  our  library  contains 
a  collection  of  the  lives  of  Paul  the  first  Hermit,  Anthony,  Hilarion 
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UdchftriiiB  of  Alrxandrin  and  olber  early  hrrn^itR.  f 
difficult  to  read  and  appears  to  give  uo  indication  of  the  autbor'a 
name,  or  of  the  datti  at  nhich  il  was  cotnposed,  nor  liave  I  any 
mesne  of  determiniDg  whether  it  is  n  translntion,  nn  abridgement,  or 
an  otigioal  work.  It  is  written  on  ptiper,  and  tLere  is  no  atiempi  at 
otnaineDtHtion  except  the  enlargement  of  the  initial  cnpitals  of  each 
chapter.  We  have  also  a  Greek  MS.  containing  a  collection  of 
prayers  intended  for  use  in  the  Groek  Church.  The  chief  embelliah- 
nient  of  this  volame  is  an  interlaced  pattern  in  red  ink  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  body  of  the  book.  The  only  other  old  M8.  I  can 
dijcover  in  ihe  library  is  n  copy  of  Ciceru's  moral  treatise  De  Officis, 
on  which  aome  modern  hand  has  written  by  way  of  explanation  the 
words  ''by  Cockman.''  Thomas  Cockman  is  mentioned  in  one  of 
my  own  editions  of  Cicero  as  a  collator  of  Cicero's  MSS.,  and  he  is 
there  honoured  with  the  epithet  of  clariis  (ilkistrious)  ;  but,  for  alt 
that,  bis  name  dues  not  appear  in  the  Dictionnry  nf  National  B log ri<phy. 
We  must  suppose  that  the  MS,  before  us  is  oneof  tbe.MSS,  examined 
by  Cockman,  when  he  was  working  at  the  settlement  of  the  text  of 
Cicero.  There  seems  no  clue  by  which  we  can  determine  how  thia 
MS.  found  its  way  to  India. 

The  earliest  specimena  of  printed  books  known  lo  the  bibliographer 
(late   from  the   middle  of  the  flfteenlh  century.     Or-Iy  two   printed 
books  belonging  to  that  century  are  to  he  found  on  the  ahulves  ot  the 
Asiatic  Library,  Manuscripts,  at  least  those  written  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  had  no  title  pages  nor  had  the  earliest  printed  book' 
which  at   first  were  naturally  modelled  on  their  MS.  predecesso' 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centnry  l':e  title  p.ige  was  invent 
but  the  useful   innovation   did  not    etablish  itself  immediately, 
the  earliest  pvinled  books,  as   in  MSS.,   we  hiive  to  look  for 
author's  name  and  the  subject  of  the  book  on  the  first  page  or  ' 
colophon  at  the  end.     The  book  before  us,  the  oldest  printed  b 
the  Library,  is  interesting  as  exhibiting  the  title  page  in  an  en* 
Stage.     Although  a  whole  paf^e  is  devoted  to  the  title  page,  i 
all  only  a  meagre  label  title  atanding  quite  by  itself  in  the 
the  page  and  conaisting  of  the  words  '  TuUus  («ic)  de   O 
commeiito  et  nlia  opera,'     We  have  to  look  elsewhere  for 
the  author  of  the  commentary  and  for  the  printer's  nn 
head  of  thia  title  page   i^  written  in  a  beautiful  ban 
Lapworthus"  aiid  the  pious  sentiment  ''Mors  Chrlsti  V' 
As  Lapworth  is  not  a  common  name,  we  may  with  so 
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assume  thai  the  owner,  who  has  thus  recorded  his  name  on  the  book, 
was  '*  that  learned  physician  Doctor  E.  Lapworth  (1574-1636)'*' 
described  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  as  being  a  scholarly 
man  with  a  taste  for  poetry  and  in  person  ''not  tall  but  fat  and 
corpulent."  Some  of  his  Latin  verses  signed  "  E«  L.  Oxon/'  will  be 
found  in  our  fine  old  edition  of  Sylvester's  Dr.  Bartas,  which  we  shall 
refer  to  presently,  if  time  allows.  This  edition  of  Cicero's  work  on 
rhetoric  was  printed  in  1497  by  Anthony  Koberger,  a  famous  printer  of 
Nuremberg,  it  is  preceded  by  a  panegyric  on  rhetoric  and  accom* 
panied  by  a  commentary,  both  by  a  famous  15th  century  critic  bearing 
the  pretentious  name  of  Omnibonus  Leonicensis,  that  is  to  say» 
Ognibene  of  Lonigo,  the  Italian  town  in  which  ho  was  born  about 
1420  A.  D. 

The  other  fifteenth  century  book  in  our  library,  the  Epietole 
Devotissiroe  de  Sancta  Catharina  da  Siena,  was  printed  at  Venice  in 
the  end  of  the  year  1500.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  then  com- 
paratively new  art,  having  been  produced  at  the  press  of  Aldo 
Manuccio,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  printers,  the  inventor  of  the 
handy  octavo  volume  and  of  italics.  The  first  octavo  that  issued 
from  his  press  was  the  edition  of  Virgil  published  in  1501.  The 
copy  of  the  Letters  of  St.  Catherine  is  not  an  octavo  but  a  heavy 
quarto,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  what  is  probably  the 
earliest  specimen  of  this  great  printer's  art  to  be  found  in  Bombay 
has  not  suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  the  bookworm.  In  this 
book  the  title  page  is  in  a  still  more  embryonic  stage  than  in 
Koberger's  Edition  of  Cicero's  work  on  oratory.  Here  we  find  only 
a  fraction  of  the  first  page  devoted  to  the  title. 

Another  Aldine  edition  of  the  classics  in  our  librarv  is  a  collection 
of  works  by  various  Platonists  printed  in  1516.  The  first  page 
contains  an  index  of  contents  over  the  Aldine  Symbol,  a  fish  coiled 
round  an  anchor,  which  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

The  oldest  sixteenth  century  book  in  the  library  appears  to  be  the 
Hebrew  Grammar  of  John  Reuchlin  of  Pforzheim  printed  in  his 
native  town  in  the  year  1506.  It  is  composed  in  Latin.  The  first 
page  is  at  the  end,  and  at  the  beginning  comes  the  last  page  with  its 
proud  Horatian  termination— : 

**  Eteegi  fnonumeritum  cere  perennius. 

The  frontispiece,  which  we  should  perhaps  call  the  taiUpiece, 
as  the  book  has  to  be  reacl  backwards,  represents  the  arms 
of  the  author  and  an  altar  with  ARA  CAPNIONIS  (the  alUr  of 
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CRpnion)  irscribeJ  upon  it.  Rcuohlin  or  Reuchlein  means 
'German  "  little  smokt,"  and  bo  oar  Icnnied  author  Grnerised  his 
n&me  into  CRpoion,  nhich  bfars  the  isme  nirntiiiig  in  Greek,  jtist  as 
he  whose  German  Dame  wna  Schwarzcrd  (black  earth)  chose  to  lie 
Galled  (Uelanchthon),  a  combination  of  iwo  Greek  words  meaning 
"  blsck  earth"  and  aa  our  Ciceronian  commentator  Latinised  his 
family  name  of  Ognibene  into  Omiiibonua, 

We  nest  come  npon  n  carious  little  book  of  astronomy  written  ia 
Latin  by  the  most  illustrious  (claris.-^itnus)  Iljginins  and  printed  by 
Mekhior  Sessa  in  Venice  in  the  year  1513.  It  ia  llie  oldest  book  in 
the  library  with  a  regular  title  page  and  is  an  excellent  specimen  of 
the  art  oF  book  illustration  at  an  early  stage.  It  ia  very  astrological 
and  Biite-Copernican,  and  represents  Ptolemy  enthroned  with  the 
globe  o!  the  universe  in  his  hand  and  attended  npon  by  Geometry 
and  Astronomy,  One  interesting  feature  of  the  work  is  the  presence 
of  M3.  notes  written,  on  the  blank  spaces  hy  some  old  reader,  especially 
under  the  quaint  figures  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  and  other  con- 
Btellntitins.  For  instance  under  the  picture  of  Aquila  we  rend  from 
the  anknoivn  writer's  pen  "  Aquila  liabet  in  caudii  stellam  maximae 
Virtulia  uC  habetur  ab  Astronomis."  (The  eagle  han  in  its  tail  a  star 
of  eery  great  power  as  is  supposed  by  astronomers, )  The  same 
atudenl  comments  under  the  description  and  picture  of  Mercury 
"Stella  Mercurii  sciuUllal  ut  a  preceptoro  meo  accejii  et  ego  ipse 
»idi."  (The  star  of  Mercury  sparkles  as  I  have  heard  from  m' 
teacher  and  myself  seen.)  An  idea  of  the  state  of  Astronomic 
knowledge  at  the  time  may  be  derived  from  the  following  table 
I  distances  at  the  eud  of  the  book  r— 

Miles. 

From  the  Earth  to  the  Uoou  13,836 

FiWDi  the  Moon  to  Mercury ...       7,Sir 

Thence  to  Vonua       7,9! 

Tbonca  to  tlie  Sun 2,? 

From  the  8im  to  Mara         15,' 

Thence  ro  Jupiter     .„         „<       7 

Theuoe  lo  the  I''irmnnieut J 

The  pretentioa  to  strict  accuracy  !n  the  avotdance  of  ' 
here  and  in  the  half  mile  added  to  the  internal  betwer 
and  Mercury  is  rather  amusing. 

We  next  come  toanelegaat  little  volume  printed  in  V 
Itiaa  translation  into  modern   Italian  of  the  'Seer 
and  is  described  on  the  Hy-leaf  in    Italian  as    Uh 
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edition  of  this  translation  of  the  Secret  of  Peirarob.'  The  frontis^ 
piece  represents  five  poets  with  \vreaths  of  laurel  on  their  brows, 
presumably  Virgil,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto  and  Tasso.  At  the  end 
of  the  volume  we  find  the  device  of  the  printer,  Nioolo  Zopino,  a 
picture  of  St.  Nicholas  enthroned  between  the  letters  N  and  Z.  The 
book  is  very  finely  got  up,  has  suffered  little  from  the  book 
worms,  and  is  well  bound  in  what  may  have  been  the  original 
binding. 

A  book  published  at  Lyons  in  1523  is  one  of  the  few  specimens  of 
the  old  black  letter  or  Gothic  type  in  the  Library.  It  contains  the 
Bucolics  of  Battiste,  the  Mantuan,  illustrated  by  several  woodcuts 
and  elaborately  annotated.  The  Latin  poems  of  this  Italian  monk 
enjoyed  an  immense  reputation  at  the  time.  Erasmus  declared  that 
posterity  would  give  him  a  place  not  far  below  his  townsman  Virgil. 
Another  admirer  erected  his  statue  close  to  that  of  the  great  Latin 
epic  poet.  Now  he  is  forgotten  and  we  should  never  have  heard  of 
him,  had  not  this  black  letter  edition  of  his  youthful  poems  happened 
to  come  into  our  hands.  We  find  MS.  evidence  of  previous  owners 
of  the  book.  One  written  inscription  tells  us  that  it  is  "  ex  libris 
Bendicti  Bresciani."  Another  owner  writes  an  elegiac  couplet  partly 
illegible  lor  the  benefit  of  any  one  **  nostrum  cupiens  cognoscere 
nomen"  (desiring  to  know  our  name),  and  then  reveals  that  he  was 
called  Robionus,  if  I  read  his  hand  correctly. 

The  printing  of  the  year  1523  is  also  represented  by  a  truly 
monumental  work,  the  Greek  Lexicon  of  Guarino,  generally  known 
as  Phavorinus  from  the  town  of  Favora  in  which  he  was  born.  This 
great  work,  the  quarry  from  which  many  subsequent  Greek  lexicons 
have  derived  valuable  materials,  was  printed  at  Rome  by  the  Cretan 
Zacharia  Caliergi.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  use,  as  each  word  does 
not,  as  in  more  modern  dictionaries,  have  a  paragraph  to  itself. 
Another  learned  work  in  the  library  produced  at  about  the  same  time 
is  an  edition  of  the  Prior  Analytics  of  Aristotle  by  John  Alexander 
sumamed  Philoponus  or  the  laborious.  This  work  was  printed  at 
Venice  in  1536. 

Of  the  many  Italian  books  in  our  library  belonging  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  can  only  find  time  to  call  your 
special  attention  to  a  splendid  illustrated  description  of  Cremona 
printed  in  that  city  in  1585  and  dedicated  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
It  contains  several  large  full  page  illustrations  and  apian  of  the  town 
that  has  to  be  doubled  up.    Among  the  many  life-like  portraits. on  its 
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pt^h  tm  »laoU  contemporttty  )iictuie  oE  Mary  of  Englniicl,  i 

gptaa  Em  place  in  the  book   ae    t!ie    wire    of  the    Spanish 

to  wfaldi  it  ii  deJicated.     Gilt  is  profuHelj  employed  is 

Mian  of  the  book  and  every  page  is  embellished    with  an    elaborate 

borilcr. 

I  paM  over  other  Italian  books  in  our  possession  dating  from 
lbs  latt«t  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  order  to  press  on  to 
«  work  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  science  and  literature. 
Anung  the  scientifie  books  in  our  library  may  be  found  the  original 
edition  of  the  Dlalogo  dei  dne  Massimi  Sistemi  del  Uoudo  (Dialogue 
of  the  two  greatest  systems  of  the  Universe)  in  which  Oalileo  discusses 
the  Ptotcmnic  and  Coperuican  systems.  The  work  was  fini&hed  in 
1630.  but  BOme  two  years  elapsed  before  the  permission  to  print  it 
could  be  obtaiDed  from  the  cccleaiasticnl  authorities  who  suspected 
that  it  was  heterodox.  At  Usl  the  necessary  imprimaturs  were 
obtatnod  and  the  book  was  published  at  Florence  in  JtI32  by 
Giovanni  Batista  Landini.  The  great  work  took  Europe  by  storm 
and  brought  Galileo  into  great  trouble.  He  was  summoned  before 
the  inquisition,  mid  threaleued  with  torture  although  not  actnally 
tortured.  Galileo  recanted  the  Copernicsn  doctrine,  but  was  never- 
tlieless  condemned  to  be  imprisoned.  He  did  not,  however,  remain 
long  in  the  custotly  oF  the  inquisition,  and  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  actually  put  into  prison.  He  was  only  confined  within  certain 
limila  and  could  not  return  to  Florence  for  some  months.  In  fact,  ■ 
is  evident  that  the  woes  of  the  starry  Galileo  have  been  considerah 
exaggerate  ' 

The  greater  number  of  the  many   old  Italian  books  in  the  lib 
were  probably  presented  by  Mounisiuart  Elphinstoue  and  Sir  Ja 
Mackintosh,  the  Foamier  of  the  Literary  Society,  who  was  a  zer 
Stadent  of  Italian  literature.     The  ins.'ription  on  the  MS.  of  F 
sbowa  that  it  «ns  presented  iiy  Elphiustone.  Mackintosh  is  kn' 
have   presented    many   books    to  the  library,     lie  wna  a  gre- 
collector,  and  his  journal  sbowa  that  be  waa  studying  Italian  1 
when  he  was  in  Bombay. 

My  remirka  on  the  old  foreign  buoki  may  conclude 
following  brief  notes  in  chronological  order  of  some  o' 
sixteenth  century  books  in  the  library: — 

1.     Latin   Poems  of  Pootanus  (1425-1503).     Venic 
Aldine  Edition. 

Libro  di  Natoia  d'Amor,  by  Marii>  Equi'-oJa.  Venic 
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Paradossi.  Venice,  1544.  A  small  book  containing  a  budget 
of  paradoxes,  such  as  that  '  poverty  is  better  than  riches,'  that '  it  is 
better  to  be  ugly  than  beautiful,'  &c.  The  name  Gio.  Batista  Vilano 
is  written  on  the  title  page  and  elsewhere  on  the  book«  Was  he  the 
owner  or  the  author  of  the  book  P 

La  Coltivatione,  an  agricultural  poem,  by  Luigi  Alamanni  (1475— 
1556).  Paris,  1546.  Dedicated  to  Francis  L  Described  in  Chalmers 
Biographical  Dictionary  ;^as  a  *'  beautiful  edition  corrected  by  the 
author." 

Gyrone  il  Cortese,  a  long  heroic  poem,  by  the  same  author, 
dedicated  to  Henry  II.  of  France.  Paris,  1548.  It  is  based  on  the 
French  Bomance  Gyron  Courtois. 

Tri  Discorsi  di  Girolamo  Ruscelli  on  the  Decameron,  the 
yernacular  tongne,  and  the  translation  of  Ovid.  Venice,  155P>. 

Le  Trasformationi  of  Lodovico  Dolci.  Ovid*s  Metamorphoses 
translated  by  Lodovico  Dolci  (1508 — 1569).  Venice  1553.  Dedicated 
to  Charles  V.,  printed  in  italics,  and  illustrated  by  many  woodcuts. 

Inferni  of  Doni  (1503—1574).  Venice,  1553.  The  book  de- 
scribes seven  different  hells  or  divisions  of  hell  which  are  also 
represented  in  woodcuts.  It  appears  to  be  a  humorous  parody  of 
Lucian  and  Dante.  The  members  of  the  Academia  Peregrina  to 
which  he  belonged  are  represented  as  being  led  to  the  yarious  hells 
by  Virgil,  Dante  and  other  shades.  The  work  was  so  popular  that 
the  French  translation  ran  through  several  editions  in  a  few  years. 

Panegyrics  and  Lives  of  Famous  Men  by  Paolo  Giovio,  Bishop 
of  Nocera,  and  translated  with  his  sanction  presumably  from  the 
Latin  by  Lodovico  Domeniohi.  A  manuscript  note  on  the  fly-leaf 
informs  us  that  one  copy  is  "  the  first  and  most  beautiful  edition  of 
this  book.''    It  was  printed  in  Florence  in  1554. 

The  original  author  and  the  translator  of  the  above  work  are 
associated  again  in  the 

Dialogo  dell'Imprese  Militari  et  Amorose  (Dialogue  on  Devices 
of  War  and  Lvoe),  by  Giovio,  Bishop  of  Nocera,  and  S.  Gabriel 
Symeon  of  Florence,  with  a  discourse  on  the  same  subject  by  M. 
Lodovico  Domenichi.  Lyons,  1574.  It  contains  various  woodcuts  of 
ingenious  devices  illustrating  mottoes.  For  instance,  ''Furor  fit  laesa 
saepius  sapientia ''  is  illustrated  by  a  ram  running  at  a  boy  who  has 
been  teasing  him. 

Indian   History   of  Maffei   (1590).     One  of  the   first  books   in 
which  the  name  of  Bombay  appears  in  its  present  form. 
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Berore  proceeding  to  the  oldest  English  books  in    the  Ubraiy  wb 
mast  consider  &  curiona  and  interesting  work  closely  connected  with 
En^'lnnd,   namely,   De    Bry's  Ameriete    Desortptio   (neacri|itioii  of 
Araerica),  wrilt«n  in  Latin,  printed  at  Frnnkfort,  and  embellished  with 
many    rjanint   and    graphic    pictures  of  the  natives  of  the  countny. 
Unforitinately  the  copy  of  this  rare  work  in  our  library  is  in  a  matil- 
Nted   jtate.     The   first    part   of  the  book  is  a   Latin  translation  of 
Thomas  Harriot's  "Brief  and  True  Report  of  the  new  found  l«nd 
of  Virginia,"     Thomas   Knrriot   is  described  without  exaggeration 
hy  "  contemporary  as   being  "  that  true  loper   of  virtue  unci  great 
lt«rned    professor   of  all    arts   and    knowledges   who  lived  there  (in 
Virginia)  in  the  rime  of  the  first  colony,  spoke  the  Indian    language, 
senrched    the   cimutry,  and  made  many  proofs  of  the  richer  of  the 
»oil,  and  commodities  thereof.''     He  was  mathematical   tutor  to  Sir 
W.  Raleigh  nnd  nccompnnied  Sir  Richurd  G^renviile,  the  hero   of  the 
ReTengei,  to  Virginia  in  1585.     The  reader  of  this  old  work  iinturally 
tumfl  over  the  leaves  to  find  wlint  it  has  to  gay  of  the  two  familiar 
vexetnbte  products  with  which  the  names  of  Virginia  and  Rnldgb  are 
indi*«olub1y  connected,     "  There  is  an   indigenous  plant,"  "e  read 
"called  by  the  natives  Uppowoc.     Its    leaves  dried  and  reduced  to 
dust  are  placed  in  certain  small  tubes  formed  of  clay,  lighted,  and  the 
■moke  is  drawn  through  the  mouth.     The  smoke  thus  inhnlcd  draw 
phlegm  and  thick  humours  from  the  head  and  belly  and  cleanses  a- 
opens   tlio   pnssagiia  of  the   body.     Those  who  use  il  not  ouly  t 
thfif    bodies    from   obstructions,   but    iire  qnickly  freed  from  ' 
that  they  have,  provided  they  are  not  of  too  long  standing.     I 
their  hodio^  are  healthy  and  I  do   not  remember  to  have  ni 
among  them  the  many  severe    diseases  by   which  we   are   so 
troubled  in   England."     Smokers  will  be  gratified  to  hear  thi 
appreciation  of  their  favorite  poison.     The  folhiwicg  is  obvio 
account  of  the  potato.     "  Openawk  are  round  roots,  some  f 
are  aa    large  as  nuts,    others  much  bigger.     They  grow  ir 
mawhy  places,  many  clustering  together  as  if  they  were  st 
rope.     Cooked  in  water  or  otherwise  they  supply  good  no 

There  are  traditions  in  the  office  of  the  Society  ths' 
used  to  possess  fragments  of  an  English  book  printed  b; 
another  one  on  the  subject  of  the  Curfew  Bell  addrc! 
VII,  or  Henrv  VIII.,  but  thene  have  disappeared  ar 
specimen  of  English  pt-inting  now  to  be  found  in  fh 
[rom  the  middle  ot  the  siitecuth  centnry.    Oar  olde 
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is  "An  exposition  of  the  kinges  prerogative"  by  Sir  William 
Stamford.  We  find  ourselves  here  once  more  in  the  age  of  the  un- 
developed title  page,  as  the  title  only  occupies  the  upper  half  of  the 
page  on  which  it  is  printed.  The  author  of  the  work  was  bom 
in  1509  and  being  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic  was  made  Queen's 
Sergeant  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary.  He  was  knighted  in 
1554  and  died  in  1558.  The  work  before  us  was  finished  in  1548, 
the  year  after  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  dedicated  to  the  "  right 
worshipful  and  his  singular  frinde  Nicholas  Bacon/'  father  of  the 
great  Bacon.  It  was  not  published  until  1567,  at  which  date  it 
appeared  with  a  prefatory  letter  written  by  Bichard  Tottell,  the  prin- 
ter. It  is  printed  in  Gothic  characters,  except  the  Latin  quotations, 
which  are  in  Roman  type,  and  Mr.  Tottell's  letter,  which  is  printed  in 
italics.  The  book  is  almost  untouched  by  the  book  worms  and  is  in  a 
capital  state  of  preservation.  It  is,  however,  a  dry  legal  treatise  of 
little  interest  to  the  general  reader. 

The  second  oldest  English  book  in  the  library  is  "  The  Historic 
of  the  World,  commonly  called  the  Natural  Historic  of  C.  Plinius 
Secundus,''  translated  into  English  by  Philemon  Holland,  Doctor  in 
Physics,  and  printed  in  London  by  Adam  Islip  in  the  year  IGOl. 
The  two  handsome  folio  tomes  of  which  the  work  consists  are  in 
an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  From  the  title  page  we  learn 
that  the  work  is  **ex  libris  John  Forbes  Royle,"  the  eminent  Anglo- 
Indian  Surgeon  and  naturalist,  born  in  Cawnpore,  1799,  whose  name 
appears  on  two  or  three  of  the  oldest  books  in  our  library.  Philemon 
Holland  did  so  many  translations  that  he  was  called  by  Fuller  **  the 
translator  general  in  his  age."  As  we  contemplate  the  large  foUo 
before  us  and  remember  that  he  published  several  other  folio  volumes 
of  translations,  we  are  able  better  to  appreciate  the  point  of  Pope's 
line  in  the  Dunciad — 

**  And  here  the  groaning  shelves  Philemon  bends." 

Still  more  must  the  shelves  of  libraries  have  groaned  under  the 
weight  of  the  volume  we  have  next  to  consider,  the  last  and,  I  think, 
only  complete  edition  of  the  poetical  works  of  Joshua  Syli'ester, 
including  his  translation  of  Du  Bartas.  This  cumbersome  and  quaint 
volume  was  published  in  London  in  1641.  It  begins  with  anagrams 
and  verses  printed  in  the  forms  of  columns  and  pyramids  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  fantastic  society  for  whose  benefit  it  was  produced. 

The  next  oldest  English  work  in  the  library  seems  to  be  the 
£Uliquiae  Sacrae  Carolinae  or  the  works  of  that  Great   Monarch  and 
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Glorious  Martyr  King  Charles  {e<c)  I,  printed  at  the  Ungue  by  Si 
Browne  in  IG50. 

The  frontispiece  is  8  pictare  of  the  king  which  does  not  appear  to 
do  justice  to  the  "  comely  head"  attributed  to  King  Charles  even  by 
a  hosiilo  poet.  The  work  contains  the  letters  and  speeches  of  the 
lately  executed  monarch  and  the  JUikua  Baeilike.  The  authenticity 
of  thia  "  Pourtraiture  of  His  Sacred  Majesty  in  his  Solitudes  and 
Sutferiugs"  was  doubted  from  the  very  beginning,  as  we  see  from 
Milton's  prose  rejoinder  »nd  from  auch  verses  as  the  following,  by 
which  the  Eikon  Basilike  is  introduced  in  the  volume, before  us : — 

So  cuTious  is  this  nork.     TIa  easil;  known 
'TwsM  drawn  by  no  man's  pcocii  but  thine!  tftn. 
None  oould  express  a  king,  but  thoa.     We  ber 
Man  cannot,  gods  majr  limn  a.  Dalty. 
Jhc  styls  betrays  a  King,  the  arc  a  Man, 
Tlui  high  devotion  apeuks  a  Christisa. 

This  hook  was  presented  to  our  library  in  1841  by  the  Secretary 
who  would  at  this  time  appear  from  Mr.  Tivarekar'a  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Society  to  have  been  Dr.  Malcotmson.  It  is  falling  to 
pieces  and  ought  to  be  bound,  if_it  is  not  already  in  sach  a  condition 
as  to  defy  ihe  binder's  skill. 

We  have  a  valuable  collection  of  the  works  ot'the  famous  Diichesf 
ll  Newcastle  published  in  the  end  of  the  Commonweal  tb  and  in  tliefirsi 
;^cade  of  the  Restoration.     The  reign  of  Charles  II,  is  also  repre, 
■ented   by   a  copy    of   the   original    Knglinh  translation  of  Bernier' 
Travels  printed  in   London,    in    Four  volumes,    of    which   two    we 
published  in    1671    and   two    more   in  the  following  year.     Our  j- 
deeesaors  have  had  all  the  four    volumes  bound  into  one  thick   b 
aud  printed  the  title  of  the  first  volume  ou  the  back,  as  if  it  wer 
title  of  the  wholfi.     With  regard  to  this  work  I  may  perhaps  be 
ed  to  recount  an  amnsing experience  of  my  own.     I  sometimes  i 
secondhand  bookshops  of  Bombay  to  see  what  relics  of  the  j 
be   found    there.     Some   years    ago  a  secondhand  bookselt' 
me  a  copy  of  Bernier's  Travels.     The  pages  were  yellow,  th 
the  toot  of  the   title  page  was  1671.     The    saloons  of  the  ■ 
booksellers   in    Kalbadevie  are    neither  spacious  nor  we' 
and  do  not  encourage  a   long   stay.     So   paying  a  rup 
walked   ofl   rejoicing   in   my    purchase.     On   examiui 
leisure  I  found  on  the    hack    of    the   title  page   of 
uspposed    to    be  a  gcimiiio  product  -jf   llic  BCventeeF 
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fatal  words  '*  Bombay :  Reprinted  at  the  Sammachar  Press,  1830/'  It 
is  a  reprint,  almost  a  facsimile,  of  the  original  and  is  dedicated  to 
8ir  John  Malcolm.  It  is  introduced  by  a  lonig  and  magniloquent 
prospectus  describing  Bernier's  Travels  as  a  work  *'now  so  scarce,  that 
even  a  transient  and  hasty  sight  of  it  is  a  treat  hardly  attainable,  as  a 
volume  that  requires  (as  it  did  in  the  present  instance)  years  of 
patient  and  persevering  search  to  procure."  The  reprint  is  itself 
something  of  a  bibliographical  curiosity  and  is  interesting  to  us  as  a 
record  of  the  literary  enterprise  of  one  of  our  oldest  Bombay  printing 
presses. 

A  few  years  after  the  appearance  of  Bernier's  Travels  was  published 
the  only  other  book  I  will  now  mention,  an  anonymous  translation  of 
Machiavelli's  History  of  Florence,  printed  in  London,  in  1674,  and 
dedicated  to  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth.  This  book  appears 
from  what  is  written  on  tbe  fly  leaf  to  have  been  bought  at  an  early  age 
of  its  existence  for  4/6,  ^' price  £0004«.  06d.**  by  one  Charles  Fairfax, 
who  first  writes  his  name  elegantly  in  good  English  and  then  the  name 
is  repeated  by  some  one  else,  probably  a  mischievous  son,  in  bad 
Spanish  as  **  Charlos  Fairfax*"  On  the  back  of  the  frontispiece  we 
read  ''  This  book  belongs  to  the  Grange  House  1783  A.  K."  Finally 
it  was  presented  by  H.  A.  Cannon  (?)  to  the  Asiatic  Library. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  express  my  regret  that  1  have  only  had  time 
to  examine  a  very  small  selection  of  the  oldest  books  in  the  library 
and  that  my  ignorance  of.  the  Italian  language  and  literature  hag 
prevented  me  from  giving  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  old  Italian 
books  that  it  contains.  Perhaps  these  few  remarks  of  mine  may 
stimulate  some  one  better  fitted  for  the  work  to  undertake  a  more 
thorough  survey  of  the  treasures  of  this  library.  On  its  crowded 
shelves  many  volumes  of  great  value  repose  undisturbed  from  year 
**  born  to  blush  unseen  and  waste  their  sweetness  "  on  the  devouring 
insect,  who  appreciates  old  books  much  more  than  the  modern 
reader  does. 


A*r.  IIL — KripaluMifa'i  KavirSjamdrffa.     By  K,  B. 


[Besl  ITth  Februar/  1 
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The  E*Tirijiiin&rf[ii  b  the  oldest  Kannsda  work  tbi 
dUcovered.  It  was  little  known  lo  the  public  befo 
■Qtrodaced  to  Oriental  Scholars  by  Mr.  Rice  in  a  paper 
(he  Joarual'  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Thongl 
hardly  known  to  the  etudest  of  Kanna^a  literature 
day.  there  is  ample  evideoce  to  prove  that  it  was  held 
M  an  authority  on  Alanknra  in  ancieot  times.  Most  o 
which  Xripaiui'iga  trents  of  prasa,  are  quoted  in  the  Chi 
That  these  verses  cannot  have  been  composed  by  f 
thst  they  must  have  been  borroned  from  an  older  ai 
clear  in  t>ny  one  who  remembers  the  fact  that  the 
Chhanddmbudhi  addresses  his  verses  to  bis  wife.  The 
8  also  alluded  to  in  the  Kavyuval6kana;'  and  the 
K^drCha  occnrring  in  the  last  named  work  seems 
directly  suggested  by  that  given  by  Nripatuiiga  bin 
quotea  three  Terser*  from  the  Kavirajtimarga  while  the 
cit«f  one  TenL-*  and  appeala  to  Nrtpatanj^  u  a  stands 
Aiaitkara. 

The^e  facta  infEce  to  place  beyond  dispnte  the 
Kafirsjamarga  to  a  high  antiquity.  This  conclusion 
ported  by  archaisms  found  in  the  present  work, 
Higavarma  and  KSsiraja,  "e"  the  termination  of  th 
Angular,  is  restricted  to  neuter"  nouns  ending  in  "  a. 

1  For  July  1B83. 

•  Tersai  II.,  £8-43  and  HI.,  S32-2S3  s  flee  Hr.  Eittel'i 
Tinni,  pp.  17-21. 

■  latrotlaotioii  to  the  Sabdano^aiana,  p.  24 ;  Bbashabhasl' 

•  TerMaI.,83,  SBaiid  II.,  7  ;  gee  Mr.  Eittel'H  edition  of  Se 
pp.  71.96  and  121. 

•  Verm  lU.,  832 ;  see  SabdaaneiBaaa,  p.  133.  This  Terse  i 
the  worila  "  araaaor)  ela '"  is  therefore  not  a  later  intarpolat" 
dBmlmdhi,  Intro,  to  ^txiaauUsana,  p.  8.  Both  NSgavar 
qoota  <t  from  Kripatniiga. 

>  dabdainaiiidai'paiiB,  p.  131 ;  SiiUt3niisAHtiia,  p.  tSE 
App.  I.,  p.  3 
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foriD  altiye  which  Nripatunga  repeatedlj  nses^^  must  have  gone  quite 
oat  of  use  when  these  grammarians  flonrished,  while  it  is  frequently 
met  with  in  the  literary  records^  of  the  Bashtrakuta  era. 

The  next  question  that  arises  is  who  is  Nripatunga  so  often 
mentioned  in  the  present  work  t  We  meet  with  the  following 
expressions : — 

Nripatahga-d6va-matatim  (III.  98), 

AtisayadhaTala-dharadhipa-matadindaip  (III.  11). 

Akhila-dharS-vallabham  ArndghaTarshsha-nripdndrain  (III.  1)« 
From  these  expressions  it  is  manifest  that  Nripatunga  composed 
the  KavirajamHrga,  that  he  had  the  titles  of  Amdghavarsbsha  and 
Atisayadhavala,  and  that  he  was  a  paramount  sovereign.  And  since 
he  writes  in  Kanna^a,  it  may  be  further  inferred  that  the  Karnataka 
formed  part  of  his  dominions.  Two  verses,®  which  praise  Jina,  reflect 
the  religious  opinions  of  the  author.  These  facts  enable  us  to  identify 
him  with  the  Rashtrakuta  emperor  Nripatunga  or  Amdghavarshsha  1.^^ 
We  may  here  point  out  one  or  two  ^expressions  occurring  in  the 
present  work,  which  are  apt  to  lead  one  into  the  belief  that  Nripatunga 
may  not  have  been  the  real  author  of  the  work.  For  instance,  in  the 
colophon  of  each  of  the  three  parichchhSdas  we  have  the  words : 
Nripatunga-d^vanumatam  appa  KavirAjamargga.  Here  the  word 
*'anumatam  ''  is  obviously  intended  to  express  the  author's  approval 
of  those  views  of  his  predecessors,  which  are  summarised  in  the 
present  work.  But  the  following  passage  cannot  be  so  satisfactorily 
explained : 

sa-visesha-gunam  Atisaya-  I 

dhavalokti-kramadin  aripuvem  tad-bhavadol  ||  (II.,  63). 
But  against  this  solitary  instance,   which   is  calculated    to  give 
one  the  impression  that  the   writer  of   the  work  was   different  from 
Nfipatuiiga,  we  may  set  off  the  following  passages,  which  establish 
Nripatunga*g  claims  to  authorship  beyond  dispute  : — 

bhavisi  besasidan  akhila-dha-  I 

ra-vallabhan  int  Am6ghavar8hsha'nrip6ndram  II  (III.,  2). 

endan  Atisayadhavalam  (II.,  27). 

Atisayadhavalorvyipdditalankriti  (I.,  147). 

AtisayadhavaWkta-kramade  (I.,  24). 

»  Vemes  I.,  84, 114  ;   III.,  5.  * 

8  Ind.  Ant.,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  223  ;  Pampa-bhArata,  I.  140. 

•  1.90;  III.  18. 

10  Dynastiea  of  the  Kanaresc  Dlatriots,    III.,  2nd  cd. 
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In  verse  Iir.,  23C 

tunga-dSva-miirggft 


we  read  that  knowledge  contaiued  in  Nripn* 
r  CaTir»ja'innrggft  ts  a  ship  which  safely  carriee 
jh-sonled  person  acrosa  the  ocean  of  Kannada  poetry.  And  ia 
the  expression  nutn-sarasvatl-tirttbfivat&ra-murgga  which  occurs  in 
verse  III.,  225,  Nripatui'iga  ig  compared  to  a  flight  of  steps  leading 
to  the  sacred  waters  of  Sarnsvatt.  These  facta  prove  that  Nnpa- 
tufiga  composed  the  present  work. 

The  title  of  the  work — Kaviriijamargga — is  easily  explained  hy 
the  expression  Nripatuogft-dSva-margga  which  the  author  eo  fre. 
quently  employs.  And  we  are  further  told  that  Nripatm'iga-deva- 
marg-ga  means  the  path  indicnted  by  the  great  Nripatufiga  : 

Mnhft-Nripalni'igH-dSvaQ  adaradole  p61da  mSrgga  {II.,  105). 

AtisayBdhavalopadesa-margga  (III.,  106). 

It  is  tlins  clear  that  Kavirajamiirgga  means  the  path  indicated 
by  the  king  of  poets  who  is  no  other  than  Nripatuuga  himself. 

Besides  the  titles    which   have  been    noticed   above,    the   author 
ocoasionBlly    calls    himseif    Naraloka'ihandra,   Nltir.irantara,  Mitya- 
malla-Vnllrtbha,  and    Kritn-kritya-malla-Vallabhft."      We  learn  from 
inscriptions  that    Vallabha    was  one  of  the    titles  of  Amughavarsha 
1,12  Nor   should  we   lose  sight  of  the   fact  that    Kannada  authors 
sometimes  transfer    their  own    titles   to   the   god    who«e  aid    they 
invoke   in    their     works.      AbhinaTa-Pampa    may    be  cited    as    an 
instance  in  point."     It  is  therefore  not   surprising  to  find  that   the 
god  who  ia  praised  in  the  opening  verses  of  the  Kavirrijnmargga  is 
called  Nnpatunga,  Nitinirantara,  Krita-kritya  malla  and  VSra-NAra 
yana.     The  last  mentioned  title  is  given  to  Nripatui'iga  in  the  Navf 
sflri  grant,  which  speaks  of  hina  as  Vira-Narayana,  because  he  retrieT 
the  fortune  of  the  Rattns  who  had  suffered  reverses   at  the  handr 
the  Chalukyaa,  just  as  Vishnu  lifted  np  the  earth  which  had  snr 
the  ocean.     This  explains  the  verse.  III.,  180,  in  the  present 
which  compares    the    conrt-yard    of  Vira-Narayana    (o   the 
heavens  because  it  was  adorned  with  pearl-strings  dropped  fr 
crests  of  hostile  kings  who  made  obeisance  to  him. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  Nripatuiiga,  better  V 
Am6ghavarsha  I,  belonged  to  the  B&shtrakfila  dynasty, 
more  than  two  centuries  ruled  with  splendour  over  the 

n  I.,  38 ;  IL,  B0, 11 , 1.,  61. 

>•  The  NavaA^rl  f^rant. 

"  P.impa-Ramayana.  edited  by  Mr.  Rioc. 
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and  Maharashtra.  This  dynasty  nvas  first  raised  to  power  and  pros- 
perity by  Dantidurga  who  defeated  the  Chalukya  King  KirtiTarm^ 
II.  Dr.  Fleet  says^^  that  Dantidurga  '*  seems  to  have  ultimately 
made  himself  unpopular  and  to  have  been  deposed  "  by  his  uncle 
Krishnaraja  I.  But  this  view  is  amply  refuted  by  an  inscription^^  of 
Amdghavarsha  III.,  according  to  which  Dantidurga  left  sons,  who 
proved  incompetent  to  sway  the  sceptre.  They  were  consequently 
superseded  by  Krishnnraja  I.,  who  was  also  called  Subhatufiga. 
Krishnaraja  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Qdvinda  II.,  also  known  as 
Vallabha,  who  reigned  for  a  short  time.  After  him  his  younger 
brother  Nirupama-  Dhruva  assumed  the  sceptre  of  the  Rashtrakuta 
empire.  His  son  and  successor  was  Govinda  III.  From  him  the 
sceptre  passed  to  his  son  Nripatuuga,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
Baka  737  and  who  wrote  the  Kavirajamarga. 

The  RAshtrakutas  were  munificent  patrons  of  learning.  Hence  we 
meet  with  numerous  allusions  to  them  in  the  literature  of  the 
Karnataka.  In  a  verse  quoted  in  the  Kavyavalokana  we  are  intro- 
duced to  Dantiga,  the  M^ru  of  the  Rattas  or  RashtrakAtas : 

mundan  6- 1 
4uva  ripu-dautigain  peragan  attuva  Rattara  M6ru  Dantigani  II 

Kavyavalokana. 

Brahmandmidatta  has  preserved  a  tradition  that  Akalai'ikadeva 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Subhatunga  or  Krishnaraja  I.,  who  reigned 
at  Mauyakh^ta.  This  tradition  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  date 
which  has  been  fixed  for  Akalankadeva  and  which  rests  upon  inde- 
pendent evidence.^®  An  objection^^  raised  against  this  tradition  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  town  of  Manyakh6ba  was  built  by 
Niipatuiiga,  a  subject  to  which  we  shall  presently  recur.  It  is, 
however,   necessary  to  mention  here  that  the  proposal^®  to  interpret 

^*  Dynasties  of  the  Kanarcse  Districts,  2od  ed.,  chap.  III. 

i>  It  will  be  shortly  published  by  Mr.  Bioo. 

^^  See  my  paper  on  Bhartrihari  and  Kumc^rila. 

^7  Dynasties  of  the  Kanarese  Distriots,  2nd  cd.,  chap.  III. 

IS  id*  Dr.  Fleet  proposes  to  make  PrabhAchandra  live  before  A.D.  750  and 
his  teaohcr  Akalanka  after  A.D.  878,  making  the  latter  contemporary  with 
Krishnaraja  II.  Bat  not  content  with  this  small  interval  of  128  years  between 
the  papil  and  the  teacher,  the  eminent  scholar  would  make  Akalanka  live  on 
even  to  A.D.  940,  making  him  contemporary  with  Krishnaraja  III. ;  and  what 
\»  still  more  startling,  it  is  the  pupil  who,  according  to  Dr.  Fleet,  preceded  his 
own  teacher  Akalanka  by  one  hundred  and  ninety  years  or  nearly  two  ocntu- 
rtM !!! 
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the  tradition  as  referring  to  Krishnar&ja  II.  or  III.  can  be  regarded 
as  little  short  of  an  anachronism  since  Krishnaraja  II  came  to  the 
throne  nearly  half  a  centnry  after  the  composition  of  the  Adipura^a* 
which  speaks  of  Akalankad^va  and  his  pupil  Prabhachandra  as 
classical  authors,  while  Krishnaraja  III.  lived  a  full  century  after  the 
Jajadhavala-tika  was  completed,  which  gives  the  latest  date  for 
Jinasena.  Thns  the  objection  to  the  view  that  Subhatunga,  of 
whom  tradition  speaks  as  a  contemporary  of  Akalankadeva,  is 
Krishnaraja  I.,  is  easily  disposed  of. 

Govinda   II.   or   Vallabha   II.,   the  son   of  Krishnaraja,  is   thus 
referred  to  by  Jinasena  as  reigning  in  ISaka  705  2 — 

Sukeshv  nbda-satdshu  saptasu  disam  panchdttareshuttarain  I 

pat  Indrayudha-namni  Krishna-nripajc  Sri-Vallabh6  dakshinILm  II 

Jaina  Harivainsa. 

Dr.  Fleet  disputes^®  the  accuracy  of   my  interpretation  of  these 
lines  and  proposes  to  construe  the  expression  "  son  of  king  Krishna" 
with  the  name  of  Indrayudha,   who  is  otherwise  unknown  to  us. 
But  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  this  proposal  involves  two  gratui- 
tous assumptions.      In   the    6rst   place   we   are   asked   to    believe 
without  a  particle  of  evidence,  that  Indrayudha's  father  was  named 
Krishnaraja.     In  the  next  place,  Dr.  Fleet  would  have  us  take  for 
granted  that  Govinda  III.  was  actually  reigning  in  Saka  706  III     On 
the  other  hand,  the  construction  which  I  have  put  on  the  passage  is 
the  most  natural  one  that  it  can  bear.     It  does  not  depend  on  the 
mere  position  of  the  expression  **  son  of  king  Krishna."     It  depends 
on   two   historical   facts,  namely,  that  Vallabha   was  the   title^^  of 
Govind  II.  and  that  his  father's  name  was  Krishnaraja.     Moreover, 
there  was  a  special  reason  for  Jinasena,  after  mentioning  Vallabha, 
to  add  the  qualifying  expression  "  son  of  Krishnaraja  "  ;  for  the  titlf 
Vallabha   was  not  by  itself  sufficiently  distinctive.    It  was  borne  b 
Govinda's  immediate  predecessor  KrishnarAja  I.  ;  nor  was  it  peonlif 
to   the   Rashtrakdtas,  since   they   only  inherited   it   from  the  earl 
Chalukyas  whom   they   supplanted.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  a 
that  Vallabha,  king   of    Karnata,  on  whom   Dantidurga  inflicte(^ 
crushing  defeat,  was  the  Ohalukya  king  Kfrtivarma  II.     My  vir 
also  corroborated   by   the  KarhSd   plates,  which  have  been  re( 
published. 2* 


i»  id.  «o  id. 

»i  Epigraphia  Indioa,     Vol.  IV.  Part  VI. 
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Dhmva  or  Nirapama  is  the  NirupamadSya  mentioned  by  Pampa^^ 
in  his  account  of  the  genealogy  of  his  patron,  the  Chalukya  king 
ArikSsari  II.  But  the  Rashirakuta  king,  who  is  most  frequently 
mentioned  in  Indian  literature,  is  Nripatufiga  or  Amoghavarsha  I^ 
the  author  of  the  present  \vork.  In  the  prasasti^  of  tlie  Uttara- 
purana  we  are  told  that  he  became  the  disciple  of  JiuasSna,  the  well- 
known  Jaina  author,  who  also  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  in  the 
Parsvabhyudaya.**  The  interesting  reference  to  the  royal  author  in 
the  Jayadhavala-tika  has  already  been  noticed  elsewhere.^  I  will 
now  introduce  to  the  reader  the  Jaina  mathematician Virachary a,  who 
flourished  in  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  rise  of  Var&ha- 
mihira  and  that  of  his  illustrious  commentator  Bhattotpala.  The 
following  is  the  opening  prasasti  of  the  Ganitasarasangraha,^  in 
which  Viracharya  alludes  to  our  author  by  his  two  names  Nripatunga 
and  Amdghavarsha : — 

a-lafighyam  tri^jagat-saram  yasjananta-chatushtayani  4 
namas  tasmai  JinSndrHya  Mah&viraya  tayine  \\  1 
Sankhya-jnana-pradip6na  Jaindndrena  maha-tvisha  I 
prakasitam  jagat  sarvam  jdna.  tarn  pranam&my  aham  M  2 
prinitali  prani-sasyaughd  niritir  niravagrahah  \ 
sri-mat  AmoghavarshSna  y8na  STSshta-hitaishina  ||  3 

**  Intro,  to  ^abdAnaB^sana,  p.  26. 

*3  My  paper  on  Bhartrihari  and  Kum&rila. 

« '  Intro,  to  my  edition  of  the  M^ghadftta* 

'  *  Bhartrihari  and  Knmc^rila. 

*o  Palm«leaf  MS.  of  the  Jaina  matha  at  Kolhapur.  Ndmichandra  in  hii 
PratishthAtilaka,  would  identify  VirAohArya  with  Virasdna  the  teacher  of 
Jinas^na 

tad-anvayS  bhOd  vidushAip  varishthah  | 

BjAd-Vc^da-nishthafa  sakalAgamajnah  || 

firi-ViraaAnd  jani  tilrkika-Bii  [Ij]  | 

pradhvasta-rc^g^di-flamasta-ildshaljL  || 

yasya  v&chAm  prasAddna  hy  amdjam  bhavana-trayam  | 

Add  aibtAnga-rilpdna  ganitdna  pramAnitain  || 

tach-ohhishyah  pravar6  jnAt6  Jinasdna-mun^Byaral^   | 

yad-vAn-mayam  Pnr6r  Asit  par  A  nam  prathamitm  bhuvi  |{ 
This  Kdmichandra  is  later  than  Hastimalla  to  whom  he  refers.  The  latter 
<;ompleted  his  Kannada  AdipurAna  in  ^aka  1212,  the  BAkshasa  samvatsara, 
on  Friday,  the  fifth  day  of  the  dark  half  of  Pausha.  The  celebrated  NAmi- 
chandra,  who  has  immortalised  ChAmundarAya  in  the  TrildkasAra  and  Gom- 
jnatasAra  is  a  different  and  earlier  author. 
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pftpa-rlipalj  parn  yaava  chitls-vritti-biivirbboji  i 
bhRsmo-sa'i-bliucam  iyus  t^Taodhyfi-  kfipQ  bhav^t  tatnbil  4  j 
vasi-kurvau  jsgat  snrrain  sTdyam  uiinnTaaalj  parail.i  1 
nabbibhStah  prabhns  taama'i  apilrvn-makaradhvajiib  ||  5 
yt  vikrama-kramrikraata-chakri-cliakrH-krita-kriyH!;)  | 
chakrikn-bbaSjaad  numnri  chakrikit-bhaSjanO  lijasa  |l  6 
yfi  vidjiVnadj-  adbiehthi'infl  Tnaryada-vajra-vSdika^  | 
ratua-garbh6  jatha-kbyiita-  charitra-j'aladhir  mahfin  II 7 
vidhvastaikantn-pakabasya  s^ad-vacla-nyaja'TAdinal)  i 
dSvaaya  Nripatutigagja  varilhalam  taaya  lasauam  ||   8 
Nfipatuaga  ia  also  mentioned  in  two  veraea,  one  of  vrhich  la  cjuoled 
in  the  ^bdamanidarpaQa^^  ard  the  other,  ia  tlio  SabdAnoflAsana.^^ 

Who  the  BfiBhtrakfltas  were  U  a  queBtioii  which  haa  been  frequently 
raised.     The   authority   of  the   latrr   records   of    the  family,  which 
represent  them  aa  descendants  of  Yndu  in  the  Lunar  race,  is  quesliontd 
on  thia  point.     The  late   Dr.  Burnell  suggested   long  ago  that  they 
were  a  caste  of  RedUis,    But  thia  view  haa  not  been  accepted  by  other 
■cholars.     Dr.  Fleet  TemnrkB3<>  that  no  truce  of  the  ItashtrakutaB  is 
found  in  Southern  India,  and  that  they  seem  to  have  been  of  Korthern 
origin.     The  question,  however,  can  be  settled   by  an  appeal  to  the 
history   of   the    Obalnkyaa   and    Rt'iahtrakutas.     There    were    inter- 
marriages between  the  two  families  on  terms  of  equality.     Sdntaiieva, 
a  contemporary  of   Krishnaraja   III.    and  therefore  an  author  of  th' 
RSshtrakilta  period,  tells'"  ub  that  in  his  time  pratiloma  vivahas  > 
inter-marriagea  of  girls    with    inferior  oaates  were  not  allowed. 
;  therefore  the  cn?te  of  the  Chalukyas  had  been  superior  to  that  of 
I  Raahfrakutaa,   Chalukya  princesses  would   never  have  been  giv 
marriage  to  Rashtrakuta  princes.     Bat  we  learn  from  ingcript 
that    many    Chalukya   princesses  had    RAshtrakuta  kings   for 
buabanda.     It  follows  therefore  that  the  caste  of  tlie  Rashtra' 
was  equal  to  or  identical  with  that  of  the  Chalukyas.     Ag» 
Eurnames  ChAlkg,  'Si^Inr,   Kadam,    MArS,  Jiidbav  and  RAsb;; 
which  are  borne  at  the  present  day  by  the  Mai-atha  faiaili 
Dekkan,  can  be  easily  identified  with  Chulkya  or  Chalukya 
Kftdambi,    Maurya,    YMava  and   Raehtrakilta,   the   nan- 


•T  p.  171. 

••  DynBfltLes  of  tha  Kaaaicae  DistrittBi 
'<>  NttiTAkjamrita.  Bombay  ed.  p,  13. 
"   Dynastiea  of  the  Eanaiese  District*. 


'  p.  19*. 
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dynasties  which  held  sway  over  the'KarnAtaka  and  Maharashtra  from 
the  sixth  to  the  thirteenth  century.  All  these  surnames,  including 
Ba8htrakan4A,  are  given  in  Sivananda  Y6gcsvara's  Mar&tht  vamsavali.sa 
The  object  of  this  work,  which  is  considered  very  old,^  is  to  expose 
the  attempts  of  those  who  try  to  pass  themselves  off  as  Marat hfis  but 
who  have  no  claims  to  be  considered  as  such.  From  these  facts  we 
can  safely  conclude  that  the  Rashtrakundas  or  Rashtrakutas  belonged 
to  the  same  caate  as  Sivaji  who  founded  the  Maratha  Empire  in  later 
times.  Nor  is  there  anything  surprising  in  the  fact  that  they  were 
cultivators  of  Kanna^a  literature,  since  the  Chalakya  king  Bhuloka- 
malla,  in  his  MILnasollasa,^^  has  preserved  many  a  Kanna^a  song 
current  in  his  day. 

Nripatnnga  was  not  only  a  liberal  patron  of  letters,  but  he  is  also 
known  as  a  Sanskrit  author.  A  few  years  ago  I  discovered  a  small 
Jaina  work  entitled  Prasnottararatnamala^^  the  ooncluding  verse  of 
which  owns  Am6ghavarsha  as  its  author  : — 

vivekat  tyakta-rajySna  rAjn^yam  ratnamalika  I 
rachit  Am6ghavarshSua  su-dhiy&  sad-alaukritih  || 

Several  editions  of  this  work  have  since  been  published  in  Bombay. 
It  is  variously  attribated  to  Saukaracharya,  Sankarananda,  and  a 
Sv6tambara  writer  Vimala.  But  the  royal  authorship  of  the  Ratna- 
malk  is  confirmed  by  a  Thibetan  translation^®  of  it  discovered  by 
Schiefner,  in  which  the  author  is  represented  to  have  been  a  king  and 
his  Thibetan  name,  as  re-translated  into  Sanskrit  by  the  same  scholar, 
is  Am6gh6daya,  which  obviously  stands  for  AmOghavarsha.  Tiiis 
work  was  composed  between  Saka  797-799  ;  in  the  former  year 
Nripatnnga  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Akalavarsha. 

Manyakhlfa  or  MalakhSda  was  the  capital  of  the  Rashtrakikta 
empire.  Whether  it  was  Nfipatunga  who  built  this  town  is  a  qnestion 
which  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  scholars.  Dr.  Bhandarkar  holds'^ 
that  it  was  founded  by  Nripatunga.  Dr.  Fleet  inclines  to  the  same 
opioion.  Let  us  examine  critically  the  grounds  on  which  this  view  is 
based.    The  only  evidence  adduced  by  Dr.  Bhandarkar  is  a  passage  in 


••  Edited  by  Dr.  D&d&  N&th&ji  ^6]k6.    la  this   work  the  name  Oh&ike 
appean  aa  Chulakiyi^  and  S&16iikh6. 
*>  Not  older  than  R&madA?a  king  of  D^vagiri,  whom  it  mentions. 
>*  Beooan  OoUege  MSS.  *•  Ind.  Ant.  Vol.  XII.,  p.  218. 

*•  Early  History  of  the  Dekkan,  Section  XI. 
*v  Id.  Dynaatiei  of  the  Kanarese  DiftrioU,  Chapter  DI. 
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the  Wnrdba  graat,  fthich  also  ocoun  in  the  Knrhad  gmal  and  1 
as  follons : — 

tAt-suaur  anaU-nripo  Nripatunga-d@vHh 

sdbhdt  sva-saiays-bbara-bbfliiguritAhi-rHJaii  I 

y&  Muayakhetam  Bmarendrapurdpabiisi 

girTaan-garvvam  iva  kharvvayitum  TjadhBlla  II 
Thia  verae  Dr.  Bhandarkar  thas  tranelatea  ;  "  His  son,  to  trhom 
kings  bowed,  and  who  tortured  the  king  of  serpents  b?  the  heavy 
masaof  his  avtay,  was  that  lord  Nri|iatunga  who  fuimded  Manvakhfita 
which  Uughed  down  [to  scorn]  the  city  of  the  Indra  of  the  gods,  in 
order,  aa  it  were,  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  gods>''  The  second  part 
of  the  verse,  on  which  Dr.  Bhandarkar  relies,  is  open  to  another 
interpretation.  The  Sanskrit  word  which  ia  rendered  by  "  founded  " 
IB  vyadhatta  which  simply  means  *'  made " ;  and  taking  th« 
expression  amarendra-puropahiisi  as  the  completion  of  the  predicate, 
vyadltatta,"^  we  may  translate  the  pnssage  th«a  :— Nripntuiiga 
made  Manyakh&ta  superior  to  the  capital  of  Indra.  That  this 
is  the  only  correct  interpretation  of  the  above  verse  will  appear 
from  the  fact  that  the  town  of  ManyakbSta  eiiated  before 
Nripatuiiga  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  PramSyakamala'*  mArtanda  by 
PrabhSchandra  who  preceded^"  JinasSna  and  hia  disciple  2fripatui'iga, 
This  afiords  an  interesting  confirmation  of  tbe  tradition  preserved  by 
BrahrDHnSmidatta  that  Minyakheta  «as  the  capital  of  Krishnaraja  I. 

T  hnve  thus  placed  before  the  reader  all  the  informatioa  concernin 
Nripatunga,  which  recent  research  has  made  accessible  to  us.     T 
shall  now   turn  to  his  work  the  KavirAjamarga,     Since  he  ascen' 
the  throne  in  Saka  737  and  abdicated  in  Sak»  797,  it  is  clear  that 
work  was  composed  between  these  two  dales,  and  is  therefore 
earliest  Kannnd*  poem  that  has  come  down  to  us.     On  this  ace 

tit  is   replete  with   interest  both    for  the    student  of  the   Kw 
Ungate  and  the  historian  of  Indian  literature. 
Tbe  work  is  divided  into  three  parichchhSdaa.     The  first  t 
faults  in  poetry  ;  the  second  deals  with  sabdnlahkaras,  while ' 
and  last  discusses  arthalankAras,     Nripataiigai's  introdactoi; 
■re  invaluable  as  they  throw  an  interesting  light  on  the  ear 
••  Ct.  UiKba  XIX.  GO  ;  Bb4ia*I  XV.  49~ 
»•  Dekiun  Ooll«g«  Mfl.  No.  836  ot  I875-7S  p.  372a  ;  MS.  No. ' 
•0  Bhartnbarf  aoA  Eamlrila.     Dr.  Fleet  uiya  that   Prabh.' 
befon  A.  D.  760,  bat  that  the  town,  of  HaDokhfita  [montiooe 
mthor}  WM  bailt  only  In  tbe  lime  of  QArinda  III.  and  Nppa' 
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of  the  Kannada  language.  lo  Terse  I.,  29,  we  are  introduced  to 
Vimal6dava,  NagArjjuna,  Jayabandhu  and  Durvvinlta  as  the  best 
writers  of  Kannada  prose  who  flourished  before  the  ninth  century. 
It  is  hard  to  say  whether,  in  the  verse  referred  to  above,  Vimal6daja 
is  an  adjective  qualifying  Nag&rjjuna  or  a  name.  It  may  also 
be  treated  as  a  compound  of  two  names,  Vimala  and  Udaya,  as 
suggested^^  by  Mr.  Rice  who  identifies  Vimala  with  Yimalachandra 
mentioned  in  an  inscription  at  Sravana  Belgola.  We  possess  no 
information  about  Nagarjjuna  and  Jayabandhu.  Dnrvvinfta  was  one 
of  the  early  Ganga  kings  who  had  Piijyapada  for  his  preceptor.^^ 
We  are  told  in  verse  I.,  33  that  Srivijaja,  Kavisvara,  Pan<}ita- Chandra 
and  Lokap&la  were  some  of  the  best  Kannada  poets  whose  works 
were  read  and  admired  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century. 
Srivijaya^  is  named  by  K6siraja  and  Mangarasa,^^  and  is  mentioned 
in  an  inscription  at  Sravana  Belgola.  Kavisvara  may  be  identified  with 
Kaviparam^shthi  who  is  spoken  of  as  Kaviparam^vara  in  the  prasasti 
of  the  IJttaraplirana  and  in  the  Chamundar^ja-purHna.^i^  The  last 
named  work  cites  a  few  Sanskrit  verses  from  the  Jinadharma- 
dipakashfcaka  which  it  ascribes  to  Kaviparam^vara,  Pandita-Chandra 
may  be  the  Chandrabhatta  mentioned  by  K6siraja  and  praised^^^  by 
Durgasimha,  a  contemporary  of  the  Chalukya  king  Jagad6kamalla  II. 
As  suggested^^  by  Mr.  Bice,  Lokapala  may  be  connected  with 
Lokuditya,  the  son  of  Bankarasa,  of  the  Chella-ketana^^a  family,  after 
whom  Bankapur  was  named.  Unfortunately  the  works  of  these  authors 
have  not  escaped  the  ravages  of  time.  But  the  fact  that  they  were 
extremely  popular  when  Nripatunga  wrote,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  Kannada  language  was  highly  cultivated  and  possessed 
a  considerable  literature  during  the  Rashtrakufa  period. 

*^  Intro,  to  Sabd^na^sana,  p.  20. 

*«  Id.,  p.  19. 

«s  Id.,  p.  21.  But  Siivijaya  (I.  149;  II.  153 ;  III.  286)  may  also  be  a  title  of 
Nripatunga,  This  view  is  correct  if  Dargasimha  means  the  Kavir^jam^rga 
when  he  speaks  of  ^rlvijayara  Eavim^rgam.  Pauchatantra  in  KarnA^akak^- 
vyamaiijari,  Nov.  1896. 

««  ^h&par  MS. 

*»  Hosiir  MS. 

««  Kanna^  Pancfaatantra  in  the  Karn&t&kak&vyamafLjari. 

*7  Intro,  to  ^bdi^auMsana,  p.  23. 

^^a  Challa-kStana  is  chdla-ketana,  chaila-kdtana  or  vastra-kdtana  ■  cloth- 
banner;  see  my  paper,  Ind.  Ant.,  Vol.  XIV.,  pp.  104, 105. 


(Vccoi'ditig  (o  verge  I.,  3S,  the  region  id  wiiich  Kanuad*  nu  Spoki^  1 
extended  from  the  Kaveri  as  far  as  ibe  Godavari.     TliU  includes  a 
coDsideruble  part   of  nhat  ia    non    rrgHrded    mb   a   purelr    Marithi 
country.     But  this  ought  not  to  incline  us  to  dispute  the  accuracf  of 
Nri|<atui'iga'H  statement  t^oncerning   the    Northern  limit.     It   tnustt 
indeed,  be  admitted  that  at  the  present  day  Kannada  is  spoken  odIj 
in  the  southern  districts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  Belgaaiu,  Bijapur. 
Dharwar  and  North  Knnara.    Kolhapnr  iacopaidered  a  purely  Marittbl 
District.     With   the    cxceptinii  of  «  few  Jains  aod    LingiWats,   the 
people  at  Kolhapur  »peak  Manithi  which  is  also  the  official  lanii^agie 
of  the    plncn,      In   the    Teninctilnr   schools    MarAthi  aloue   ia   taught, 
Kannada  being  little  understood.     But  that  this  was  not  the  case  in 
■moient  time*  ia  abundantly  proved   by   the    Kauoada  inacriptiona  in 
(h*;  temple  of   MahHlakalimt   which  is   sitnated  in  the  heart  of  the 
town.     Nor  in  this  all.     In  the  Jaiua  Mathu  at  Kothnpnr  nhicb  eoa- 
UM  th«   richest  collection  of  DigamliaTa  Jaina  works  in    SontherB 
!>£•,   nil    thm    maniucripts    are    written    in     Kano&da    characters, 
ployed  being  Sanskrit,  Magadhi  or   Kannada.     The 
I  wjthor  UunaTarmA   tells    us    that  be    finished 
«■•  W  Iria  w/i\»  entitled  Udyfigasura*^  in  the  Ohandranathabnsti  • 
KtHwiw.     M«  nut  have  been  a  native  of  this  town  or  must  h' 
ktm  muneui  1"  it  u  the  centre  of  Kannada  learning  in    his  d 
I  Kolhapur  territory  are  also    Kannada,    as 
,  ^«r^  «kicb  is  nothing  hnt  Siri-vokl  =  Srt-polal, 
w  htad  el  the  Lakshrolrina  Matha  ai  Kolhapur  to  t' 
■«  ciMatan  in  Kannaija  to  his   numerous    disciples 
*  frtate  *kicb  ia  identical  with  the  SatArA  District, ' 
I  M    KMriA4*  bmni;  now  restricted  lo  the  tow 
Th*  lawa  aad  disuict   o(  .SolApur    also  contain 
fma  iheite  facts  it  is  evident  1 
I  ipokun  OTer  a  considcrnblf 
t    has   bad   to  yield   ita 
«  the  rise  of  the  Mnn'ithi' 
V*  aiav  imtm  Irtm  •vac  L.  37.  that  in  the  nint 
K— <a  wftlkm  mt  l^mntA  Kopa^  Puigere  ant 
II    I'l      I  *t  fM>  «•«  «(  KMM4a  oadafiled. 
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modern  Lakshm6syara  in  the  Dharwar  District,  which  belongs  to  the 
Miraj  State  Senior ;  one  of  the  five  banas  or  parts  into  which 
LakshmSsvara  is  divided,  atiU  goes  by  the  name  of  PuUkar  or 
Hulikar.  Onkunda  or  Okkunda  is  in  the  Belgaum  District.  The 
opinion  that  natives  of  these  districts  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
consummate  masters  of  Kanna(j[a  composition  is  confirmed  by  Pampa, 
who  in  941  A.  D.  professes  to  write  in  the  pithy  Kannada  of 
Puligere.*» 

We  shall  next  proceed  to  consider  what  light  the  Kavirajamarga 
throws  on  the  history  of  Sanskrit  literatnre.  Bana's  two  works,  Harsha- 
charita  and  Kadambari,  are  extolled  as  master-pieces  of  Sanskrit  prose. 
This  reference  to  Bana  is  not  the  earliest  known  to  us  as  Prabhachandra 
frequently  refers  to  the  Kudambari  and  its  author  in  his  Prameyaka- 
malamartanda.^o  The  best  Sanskrit  poets  whose  works  were  most  popular 
in  the  time  of  Nripatunga  (I.,  31)  were  Gunasuri,  Narayana,  Bharavi, 
Kalid&sa  and  Magha.  We  know  nothing  about  the  first-  author. 
N&rayana  is  mentioned  by  Somad^a  in  his  Yasnstilaka.^^^a  As  regards 
the  other  three  poets  we  may  observe  that  their  popularity  continues  un- 
diminished to  the  present  day.  The  fame  of  Kalidasa  and  Bbaravi  dates 
from  an  earlier  epoch,  both  being  mentioned  in  the  Aihole  inscription^^ 
of  Pnlikesi  11.  Kalidasa  is  quoted  by  Bhatta  Knmarila  ;^2  and  1  have 
told  the  Sanskrit  student  how  in  Nripatuuga's  own  time  the  great  poet's 
Cloud- messenger  was  subjected  to  the  process  known  as  samasyapu- 
rana  so  as  to  baffle  all  the  attempts  of  subsequent  scribes  or  commen- 
tators to  tamper  with  the  text  of  that  charming  poem.^  The  men- 
tion of  Magha  in  the  Kavirajamarga  is  the  oldest  reference  we  have 
met  with  to  the  author  of  the  Sisupalavadha.  This  poet  is  also 
mentioned  in  inscriptions,^ 

The  Kavirajamarga  also  affords  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the  reli- 
gions condition  of  the  people  during  the  Rashtrakuta  era.  One  of 
the  faults  we  are  advised  to  avoid  in  poetical  compositions  is  called 
sam^yaviruddha  ;  and  in  verse  1,  104  Nripatunga  explains  samara  to 
mean  **  Those  well-known  sects  of  Kapila,  Sugata,  Kanfida  and  CIiAr- 

*'  iDtro.  to  ^abdAnusAsana,  p.  29. 
•0  Pahn-leaf  MS.  of  the  Jaina  Hatha  at  Kolhapur. 
•o*  Dr.  Peterson's  Report  for  18S3-84,  p.  45. 
»»  Ind.  Ant.  Vol.  VIII. 
**  Bhartrihari  and  KnmArila. 
»»  Intro,  to  my  edition  of  the  Mr't^'hadAta, 
»♦  They  will  be  shortly  published  by  Mr.  Rice. 
5 
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rkuh.''  We  are  forther  told  io  the  same  verse  that  an  accoant  of  the 
S^;:ii:LTa§,  Boddhuts,  Vais'eshikaa,  and  LoUajatikas,  or  an  allasioa 
»  •  \.ir:n  in  literary  prodactions  should  be  in  perfect  accord  with  their 
o: :  >JL,5  ;  any  anthor,  who  should  neglect  this  rule,  would  lay  himself 
opeii  to  the  fault  named  above.  A  nntnral  inference  from  these 
remarks  of  Nripatonga  is  that  in  his  time  these  sects  owned  numer- 
ous followers  among  his  subjects.  This  is  confirmed  by  inscrip- 
tions of  his  time«  oneof  which  compares  an  ancestor  of  Nripatufiga  to 
Sugata  in  kindness,  ajnd  three  others  record  grants  to  Buddhist 
rnonks.^^  AkalankadSra,  a  distinguished  author  of  the  Rashtrakuta 
perio  I,  asks 
yo  j}i2;dhva  pisitam  samatsya-kavalam  jivaip  cha  sunyarn  vadan  | 
karta    karma-phalam    na    bhnukta    iti    yo    vakta    sa     Buddha^ 

katham  \  I 

Akalaiika-stotra. 

The    fact   that   Buddhism    continu(d   to   prevail   long   after  the 

Rashtrakufa  empire  had  passed  away,  is  attested  by  three  Elannada 

inscriptions.^^     A  contemporary  account  of  these  sects  from  the  pea 

of  Jiiia&ena,  who  was  our  author's    preceptor,  supplies  an  interesting 

commentary  on  the  latter*s  verse  alluded  to  above. 

latas  tarl-Tachanam  sodhum  a-sakto  durmadoddhatah  I 

•  •  • 

dvitiyas   sachiro    %acham    ity   uvacha    Mahamatih  II     27 

bhuta-Tadam   athalambya   sa   Laukayatikim  srutim  I 

prastuvan   jiira-tattvasya   dushaye    matim   atanot  M     28 

sati    dharmini    dharmasya   ghatate    deva  chintanam   | 

ga    eva   tavan    nasty   atma   kuto  dharma-phalam    bhajet  ||     29 

prithivy-ap-pavanagninain    sanghatad   iha   ch^tana  | 

pradurbhavati   madyaiiga-sangamrm   madasakti.vat  ||     30 

tato   na  chetana   kaya-tattvat   prithag  ih  asti  nah  I 

i^hjk^   tad-vyatir6ken   anupalabdheli   kha-pushpa-vat  ||     31 

tato  na   dharmah   papam   va   para-lokas  cha   kasya-chit  I 

jala-bndbuda-vaj   jiv^    viliyante    tanu-kshayat  ||     32 

Usmad   drishfca-Bukham   tyaktva  para-loka-sukharthinali  I 

vyp.rtha-kl^jha  baavanty  6te  loka-draya-sukhach  chyuta^  tl  33 

tad   esham    para-lokartha  samiha  kroshtur   amishaip  I 

tyaktv&   mukhagatam    moban    minasotpatanayat^  ||     34 


**rt  Cave  Temple  Inscriptions  p.  92;  Ind.  Ant..  Vol.  XIII.,  pp.  134.136. 
*3  pambal  inscription  :    the  other  two  inscriptions  will  be  shortly  pablish- 
c»I  1)^  Mr.  Kiev, 
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pin4a«tyagal   lihant   im^  hastaip   pr^fcya-sukhSpaaya   \ 
vipralabdhAs   samatarishta-drishU— bhoga   vichetasal]i   11     35 
8Ta-mat6   yuktim   ity   uktva   virate    bhuta-vadini  I 
Tijn&na-matram   asritya  prastuvan  jiva-nastitam   II     36 
Sambhinnd   yada-kaaduya-vijricnbhitam   ath   odvahan  \ 
smitam   sva-mata- sarnsiddhim   ity  upanyasyati   sma  sah  |l       37 
j!va-vadin  na  id  kas   chij  jiv6*sty  an-upalabdbitah  I 
yijoapti-matram   6v  6darn   kshana-bhangi  yato  jagat  M     38 
nir-arasam  tach  cha   vijSanatn    nir-anvaya-vinasvarara  I 
vedya-vSdaka-saipvitti-bhagair  bhinnam    prasasat6  ||     39 
Bantatiavasthites   tasya  amrity-ady   api   ghatam   atSt  | 
samvrityS    sa   cha   santanah   santanibbyd   na    bbidyatS  It     40 
pratyabbijafidikam   bhr^atam    vastuni    kshana-nasvar6  1 
yatba  Iiina-punar..j{lta-nakba-kesadi8hu   kva   chit  ll     41 
tatd   viJTiana-saDtana-vyatirikto   na   kas   cha  na  | 
jiva-sanjnah   padartho    'sti   prStya-bhava-pbal6pabhak  ll     42 
tad  amutr  atmano    dahkha-jihasarthatn    prayasyatah  I 
titt'^^Asy   ^^A   bhitis     te   gagaaad   a-patisbyatah   11     43 
ity   udirya   stbitS   tasmin   mantri   Satamatis    tatah  I 
nairatmya-v^dam   alambya  provacb   Sttham  vikatthanali  11      44 
sunyam   ^va,  jagad    visvam   idarn    mithy  avabbasat^  I 
bhrantel]i    svapn6ndrajaladaa  hasty-adi-pratibbasa-vat  \l     45 
tatah    kuto    'sti    v6   jivah   para-lokah    kuto    'sti   va   I 
asat   sarvam   idam    yasmjld   gandharva-nagar-adi-vat  ||     46 
ato   'ml   para-Iokartbam    tapo    'nashthana-tatparah  I 
vritb    aiva    klesam   ayauti     paramarthanabhijaakah    II     47 
gharmarambhS    mriga    yad-vad    drishtva    Maru-maricbikjifi    | 
jaUsay   anudhjiranti   tad-vad    bhogrirtbiad   'py   ami  ||     48 

Adiparana,  Cbap,  V. 
The  present  work  invites  our  attention  to  another  field  of  inquiry. 
The  snbject  of  Alaukrira  has  engaged  the  pens  of  many  eminent 
Sanskrit  authors.  Some  of  these  must  have  certainly  preceded 
Nripatun^a.  Bhamahn,  Dbarmakirti  and  Dandi  are  the  earhest 
writers  on  Alankara  known  to  us.  Bhamaha  also  wrote  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Prakrita-prakasi  of  Vararuchi,  an  excellent  edition  of 
which  we  owe  to  Professor  Cowell.  Bbahama's  views  are  frequently 
criticized  by  Dandi.^®  Dbarmakirti  is  the  illustrious  Buddhist  author 
quoted  by  Kumarila  and  SankarAcharya.^^     But  the  works  of  Bhamaha 

«»«  KAvyAdarea,  Chap.  I. 

•7  Mj  paper  ou  Dbarmakirti  and  {^ahkarAchArya. 
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and  Dharmakirti  have  not  survired  to  our  times.  As  regards  the 
thirii  authority  on  AlahkAra,  namely,  Dandi,  we  find  that  he  is 
assigned  to  the  sixth  century  by  Professors  Weber^^  and  Max  Mailer. 
But  Dr.  Biihler^^  holds  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  claiming  so 
hip^h  an  antiquity  for  the  author  of  the  Kavyadarsa.  It  is  therefore 
very  important  to  ascertain  whether  any  fresh  light  is  thrown  on  the 
age  of  Dandi  by  the  work  before  ns.  In  the  fifch  verse  of  the  third 
paric^chhedH,  Nripatntiga  says  that  in  explaining  arthalankaras  he 
will  follow  ancient  authorities.  But  he  does  not  name  them.  Let  us 
endeavour  to  identify  at  least  one  of  them.  The  Kjivyadarsa  which 
lias  escaped  the  fate  that  has  befallen  the  works  of  Bhamaha  and 
Dharrr.akirf.i  will  c^reatly  facilitate  the  present  inquiry. 

We  know  that  Nagavarma,  a  later  Kannnda  author,  has  also 
treate<l  of  AlankAra  in  his  Kavyavalokana.  At  the  end  of  this  work 
he  informs  us  that  he  has  laid  under  contribution  the  works  of 
Varnana,  Rudrata,  Bhamaha  and  Dandi 

Vamananu  n    Rudratanum   I 

•  •  • 

Bha[maha]nnrn    Dandiyuin    mana-n-gole   p61v   an-  \\ 
t  i  mahige   nogale   peldarn  l 

DAmodara-tanayan  i  vacho'lankritiyaip  11 

Kavyavalokana.^ 
If  Nagavarma  had  not  vouchsafed  to  us  the  names  of  his  authori- 
ses, wo  vshould  still  have  been  able  to  find  them  out  by  the  compara- 
tive method,  thus  : — 

a-vinasrara-o:ati  samaka  I 

rav   emba    Sugat6kti   satjam   ant  allado^   a   If 

nava-nila-n!rajAkshiya   I 

sa-vilasalokam   innum    irkkume   manadol  || 

Kavyavalokana,  p.  80, 
satvam    §v    aha    Sugatah    sainskArdn    a-vinasvaran  \ 
tathrdii   sa    chak6rakshl    sthit  aiv    Ady    api   mo   hridi  \\ 

KaN-jadarsa,  (Uiap.  III.,  174. 
Paduval   kijilol   enimi   toltu    paduval    mutt-abbey    a     koneyo  — | 
1   paduva'.n    sakti-vihinan   andha-badhirani    kel  ajjan  i  bagilol  || 
paduvein  buleyen  orvvnl  illi  maney  anmam  podan  ind  urgge  nJin  I 
padal   end  eut   ede  veduvai   pathika    matt   i  poltinol    gampan^  || 

Kavyaval6kan«« 


a**  Tlistory  of  Indian  literature. 

0-'  lutroluclli-n  to  SabdanusAHana,  p.  52. 
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6k4kini   yad   abaU   tnruni   tath    aha- 

m   asmin  grihS  griha-patis   cha   gat6   vidSsam  I 

kim   yachase   tad  iha   vasam   iyarn   raraki 

BVasrur  mam  aadha-badhir^   nanu   mudha   pantha  II 

RudrHta,    Kavyalaiik&ra,    VII,    41.    ' 

No  scholar  who  reads  these  Terses  can  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 

Sanskrit  verses  are  the  originals  of  the  Kannada  ones.     Let  us  now 

apply  this  test  to  some  of  the  verses  in  the  third  parichch))6da  of  the 

Kavirajamarga,  which,  as  we  are  assured  by  S^ripatunga  himself,  are 

based  on  those  of  ancient  authorities.     The  following  verses  are  most 

striking : 

visSshokti  is  thus  illustrated  :  — 

sphuriyisade   dasana-vasanan— I 

taram   araktaiigal   agad   enasum   kangal  || 

bharita-bhrukuti   kalam  a  — | 

g  irade   mukham   geldan  intuv   ari-nripa-balamam  II 

Nripatunga,    III.    122. 

na  baddha  bhrukutir  n&pi    sphurito   dasana-chchhadah  I 
na   cha  rakta    bhavad-drishtir  jitan  cha   dvisliatam  balam   || 

Dandi,   Kavyadarsa,    IL,  326. 

Jietu  is  thus  illustrated  :  — 

ariv   ullavarol   berasu(8a)vu(du)— I 

darindam    ariyadarol   appa   parichayadindarri   II 

nerey   indriyamam    gelladu  — I 

darindam    akkum   janakke    pinam    besanaip    \\ 

Nripatunga,  III.,  165. 

an-abhyas6na   vidjanam    a-sanisarg^na   dhimatatp    I 
a-nigraheua   chakshanam    jayatS    vyasanam    iiriiiaip    (| 

Dandi,    Kavyadarsa,    II.,    247. 

anusaydlcshepa  is  thus  illustrated  :  — 
dhanamaip    nerapade   vidya  — I 
dhanamaip    madade    tngujdu    negalade   tapado]  II 
raanujatvam    a-phalam    ayt  en  — I 
t   enag   embudan  arivud   ati  (nu)  sayaksh^pakamam    || 

Nripatunga,  III.,  101. 

artho    na   sarabhritah    kaschin    na   vidya    kachid    arjit4  I 
na  tapat   sanchitarn  kiiichid   galan   cha   sakalara    vayah   || 

Dandi,  Kavj&darsa,  II.,  161. 
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atisayohti  is  thus  illustrated  :  *^ 
asa-valayita-16k&-| 

kasam   id   6q  ati-vis&laind   niana  yaid— 11 
rasiyan   indu-djatija  ni  — t 
kasaman  ola-ko}gain   alavi-galid  irddadamsip  11 

Nripatunga,  III.^  94. 
aho  yisalam  bhiip&U   bhavana-tritayddaram  I 
mati   matum   a-saky&'pi  yas&-r&3ir  yad   atra   tt  II 

Dandi,   Kftvy&darla,   IL,  219 
Two  more  instances  will  suflSce:— 
hariiiadhnra-sarasijanga  -*  I 

1   do rey  all'  ivu   taaage  t&ne   dore   ninna  mogaqi  (I 
nirupamam   embudaa   ariTadu  I 
nirutam   asadh^raa5pam&daya-Tidliiyam  II 

Nripatanga,  IIL,   77 

chandrarayinday6]>   k^ntim   atikramya  mukham   tava  | 
atman  aiv  abhavat   tulyam     ity   a34dh4raQ6pam4  II 

Danji,   Ovy&dar£a,  IL,   37 

harinadharanol  Tisham   mala-  I 

•  •  • 

yaruhadol   anaUrchchi   niDna   Yadan6darad&l  II 

parushatara-vachanam   appuda  I 

duravapann   id  int   asambbaTdpamam   akkum  II 

Nripatnnga,   in.»   79. 
chandra-bimb&d  iva  visbarn    chandan4d  iva  p&vakati  I 
parush^   v4^  it6  Taktr&d   ity  asambb&7itdpam&  || 

Dandi,   K&T>Maraa,   11.,   S9. 

We  have  only  to  glance  at  these  verses  to  be  convinced  that 
Nripatanga  has  here  given  us  literal  translations  from  the  KSvy&darsa. 
It  is  worth  noticing  that  most  of  the  verses  in  the  third  parichchh6da 
of  the  Kavirajam&rga  are  either  translations  or  adaptations  frocn 
Dandi.  Nor  do  we  fail  to  recognize  his  influence  in  other  parts  of 
the  work.  It  is,  moreover,  easy  to  infer  that  Nripatunga  was  also 
indebted  to  Bhiimaha  and  Dharmakirti  since  dhvani,  which  is  men- 
tioned as  a  figure  of  speech  in  this  work,  finds  no  place  in  the 
Kavyadarsa,  though  it  is  hard  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which 
Nfipatunga  was  influenced  by  these  authors,  as  their  works  are  no 
longer  extant.  But  the  fact  tliat  translations  from  Dandi  are  foand 
in  the  Kavir&Jamarga  is  most  important  from  a  historical  point  of 
view.    It    amply  proves  that  Dandi  was   regarded  as  an  anrieht 
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authority  on  Alankara  in  the  beginniDg  of  the  ninth  century.  •  And 
the  following  verse  in  the  Kavyadarsa  also  furnishes  some  clue  to 
his  age  : — 

nasikya-madhyu  paritas  chatur-varna-vibhiishita  I 
asti  kachit  purl  yasyam  ashta-Tarn-ahvaya  nripah  II 

Kavyadarsa,  Chap.  III. 

This  is  a  puzzle  the  solution  of  vvhich  is  Kanchi  ruled  over  by  the 
Pundraka^  kings.  It  is  thus  clear  that  in  Dan^i's  time  Kanchi  was 
the  capital  of  the  Pnndrakae.  It  must  have  subsequently  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Pallavas,  who,  as  we  learn  from  inscriptions 
retained  possession  of  it  from  the  time  of  PulikJsi  II.  to  tbat  of 
Nripatunt^a  himself.  These  facts  enable  us  to  assign  D»ndi  tu  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century  and  afford  an  interesting  confirmation  of  the 
views  held  by  Professors  Weber  and  Max  Miiller  on  this  point. 

1  According  to  the  oommentafcor  Vijaydnanda  (Dekkan  College  MS.  No.  43 
of  1872"73)  the  solntion  is  Kanchi  ralod  over  by  Chd^ar&ja;  but  this  does  uot 
a£fect  my  concluBion  as  to  the  age  of  Dandi. 
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Art.  IV. — A  new  Chaluhja  Copper-plate  from  Sanjan. 
By  A.  M.  T.  Jackson,  M.A.,  I.C.S. 


(Road,  17th  March  1898.) 


The  grant  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper  was  found  by  Hasanji 
Kclia,  a  cultivator  of  Sanjan  ia  the  Uinbargaon  p6tha  of  the  Dahaau 
'r.iliiku  of  the  Tbaua  district,  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago.  He 
(lis(M)vered  it  at  a  depth  of  about  threo  fret  brlow  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  his  compound  where  )i  *  wa«  diK((iii^  th»  foundations  of  a 
now  house  0\\  tinJing  it  he  hurn^  nW  Mir  rimtint;  of  earth  that 
coviFfd  it  and  clem  fl  it  wifli  fw*r»»»ri'fd  jwi*e.  Inconsequence  of 
sickness  o?.virrin:r  in  hi^  furnily  af^f^*;;  **Ni.'»  it«»  discovery,  Hasanji 
l>:j-.,:i  anl  ha9  c-nfiriuod  fill  *'.^  ^.*.  v<*i  the  practice  of  oflFering 
i:;:er.>e  to  the  |date  every  TK  fs'^^/  /-i^h*. 

T.io  zr^wi  con<iflts  oP  f-.vo  pi-.*--  .vwicwhiit  damaged,  the  first  one 
on  :ii.-  'iii'Pr  edge  and  i"  '>'-  "- **  ^  i'v^ciiwirners,  and  the  second  one 
.11  m-  t'l"  l»-.ver  n«rf  oT  »'-  "  •'•  ^  *  "^^  i'ig*^.  With  this  exception  the 
}>l«te<  nre  in  j^ood  r  .r,  i  -'  -  -  -  •  *  **■'>  i^^\\^\^»  They  both  have  raised 
rirn^   nwd   nrf  n-rr)     ■•  '"^   *'"'*^*   ^^^  ^^  connecting  rings,  of 

wjiif',  f|,o  JAf^  ), ,  .  1  ....    -      .  ">  ^  htavy  copper  seal  with  the   figure 
('f  «  lion   v^ilr.  .  r  •  ,  -  ?•    -•  '^  ftii^Hinij  intact. 

TIk.  ..}m-i  V  ,  *  '"*  * v*<»h«'»n  ijUhs  of  alphabets  and  are  of 
tlio  r/ r..  .,.  •/  ///-rv^'/*  i««';ripti()ns  of  the  7th  century 

ThA/  1-     •     -./  ,  ■■      .  /•  'w4   J/  *''«  «'''-     «^>    thick  that  they  do   n< 

f ,  ..         ,..   ^,      -J  ^KA   ^^**^*  #•  l^4nMkrif,  and  with  the  exceptior 
f^.,     .    .        .  ,  .*\i  UH*   hnm  ^^***    MahAbhArata  towards  the  end. 


tf  r 


i  I  ,.^,f,  'v^  '/  v  «r«  iti  plnte  II.  line  5  and  that  If 
(   ^  h  «rr/  «/  fft  t\$*'  name   pUto.     The  insoriptior 
,  /  ^  >//  V,/^»»//i-*li»)a  I.  of  the  Western  Chalukya 
#4^  ^^.i  N«'«'f  I'liJMk'Mi  II,,  with  special  referen 
*ff^f    ii0*4UmfiJ  ¥H,  iUt'.    king  of    Kanauj.     It  next 
/.^^i^*ff;4.t/it,lff*    ^\tJ,m  ti  ^ivn  the  additional  name  of 
H'rt   ^t*»ttu  fA  '\h0,uUn%  in  ^»'uiifti\  terms  as  an  active  and 
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warrior.  The  next  name  is  that  of  BuddhaTarasaraja,.  who  is  stated 
to  be  the  uncle  of  Vikramaditja  luad  the  younger  brother  of  Satyis* 
raya  (PukkSsi).  He  speaks  of  himself  as  devoted  to  the  service  of 
gods  and  Brahmans^  and  as  having  won  a  victory  over  the  chief  of 
the  Natyana  tribe.  Though  he  calls,  himself  *'  a  moon  in  the  sky  of 
the  kings  of  the  Chalukya  house  "  it  is  clear  that  he  was  only  a 
feudatory  chief  subordinate  to  his  nephew  Vikram&ditya.  The  purpose 
of  the  inscription  is  to  record  the  grant  by  Buddhavarasa  of  a  landed 
estate  consisting  of  a  mango-orchard  and  two  fields  to  Sagula  Dikshita 
son  of  B^va  of  the  Hariti  g6tra  and  the  Hiranyak^si  subdivision  of 
the  TaiUiriya  S&kh&  of  the  black  Yajurveda.  The  name  of  the 
village  in  which  the  land  granted  was  situated»  is  not  preserved,  but 
it  was  included  in  the  Amvaranta  Vishaya,  and  the  land  was  bounded 
on  the  north  and  wett  by  the  sea.  The  grantee  was  a  resident  of  a 
place  called  Srtkalvivana^  and  the  grant  was  made  at  the  city  of 
Pinuka  on  the  occasion  of  a  solar  eclipse  on  the  new  moon  tithi  of 
the  month  of  Pausha,  but  no  year  is  mentioned. 

The  grant  must,  however,  be  subsequent  to  the  year  655  A.  D.  when 
Vikram&ditya  appears  to  have  ascended  the  throne,  and  earlier  than 
the  year  671-2  A.  D.,  whioh  is  the  date  of  the  earliest  grant  of 
Sry^raya  Btladitya. 

Of  the  geographical  names  mentioned  in  the  grant,  the  Amvaranta 
Vishaya  may  be  compared  with  the  Avaretikftvbhaya  named  in 
another  grant  of  PulakSsi  II •  The  correct  form  of  the  name  is 
apparently  Apardnta  or  Aparantaka,  which  was  the  old  name  of  the 
Western  coast  of  India  from  the  Mahi  to  Goa  (see  I.  A.,  VII.,  259) 
^ri  Kalvivana  at  which  the  grantee  resided,  should  apparently  be 
identified  with  the  village  of  Kelva  close  to  Mahim  in  the  taluka  of 
the  same  name.  The  city  of  Pinuka  may  be  Pen,  the  ohief  town  of 
the  Taluka  of  that  name  in  the  iColaba  district. 

The  language  of  the  grant  is  somewhat  confused  and  ungramma* 
tical,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  always  succeeded  in  grasping 
its  meaning.  There  are  also  certain  words  i^^  the  specification  of 
boundaries  in  pi.  II ,  2-3  which  do  not  appear  to  be  Sanskrit  at  all. 
I  have  fhrther  been  obliged  to  have  untranslated  the  terms  prdtibhS 
dtkoj  ajpavihina  ^  atyafhtarasiddhi  in  pi.  II.,  8,  which  appear  to  denote 
diffeient  kinds  of  revenue  derivable  from  land.  The  opening  invoca* 
tioB  aad  the  genealogical  portion  of  the  grant  resemble  the  Chalukya 
form  rather  in  spirit  than  in  wording,  and,  though  the  grant  contains 
many  words  belonging  to  the  usual  formul»,  they  are  often  used  in 
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biidsukI  HDses  or  in  uDtisual  collocations.    LucIcUti  however,  there  U 
not  mnch  room  for  doubt  abont  the  tneaning  of  the  historical  part. 

The  occurrence  of  the  word  rAshtritkuIa  (in  the  form  rashtragrfimn 
kQta)  OB  the  Dsme  of  an  official  is  the  earliest  known  to  me  in 
any  Western  grant.  The  enumeration  of  the  pursnic  kings  Nriga 
Nahusha,  Dhundhumiira  Dasaratha  and  Kama  is  of  some  interest  in 
connection  with  the  question  aa  to  the  age  of  the  pnraoic  bistoiy,  as 
is  also  the  mention  of  Arjuna  of  the  Mahdbliarata.  The  Natjana 
tribe  and  the  NSka  fumily  were  both  hitherto  unknown. 

The  geal  bears  the  fignre  of  a  lion  instead  of  the  usual  Chalakyk 
cognisance  which  was  the  boor.  Bat  except  thia  fact  and  the 
confased  langunge  of  the  grant  there  seems  no  reason  to  doabt  its 
genuineness. 

The  alithara  sha  or  shah  in  Plate  II.,  tines  5,  6  and  7,  seemato  be 
an  abbreviation  of  the  name  of  some  measure  of  length,  bat  I  am  not 
able  to  snpply  the  full  form  of  the  word. 
Plate  I. 

1.     Om  Svaati  Amara  samkasa  kaya  bbtshana  raktanalfi 

danata  sikhandadamahtro'  natam. 

2.  Jayatu  sadu  vSriiha-rApain  II  srimatam  sakaIabbu[Tan&]  saihs- 
tiiyamana  Manavya-sngd. 

3.  trumim  IIIiriti-putTilDaih  Bapta-matar*  abhisiktauum  ^ri  Ma- 
h^senasya  pfLduuudhj'&ta. 

4.  nilih  Karttikdya-aamiaVsbana-prapta'kalvHiia-parHmparanuni 
BhaKavA^  pratyaksba  HarinS  tusbtS, 

5.  na  vari)  dattah  snmastidita  pratyayo  varaba-luihchanam  ca 
Galukyanam  krita  ca^vamedha'-ra. 

6.  jasuya-paundatika-yfigah^  yat  kiScit  kula-duritam  tad  vinaabt 
aih  avabhritha  snunuib  3uci-pa. 

7.  vitri-kri[a-sira-garlia''nriga'nBghusha'-Dbundumara-D  a  a  a  - 
Btba-RAmadSva-tat-pratimanam  iva^  dhanu. 

8  ahmata*  UttarHpnth-adbipatib  Sri  IIarshaU€va-pariVjay-8pa 
labdb-Ggrab  pTatApo^>'-pHramSevarBh. 

9.  Paramflsaty-Hsrayahio  Sr!  PuUkfisi-pntbirl-Vallabha-maha- 
rSjalj"  taaya  sulali  Btatpida." 


^  B«ail  Unnatom. 

*  B«ad  krit-iica'nidha, 

(  Read  HaftMska. 

■  Read  dha«H*knuttdta. 


>  Read  nd/T,  '  Bsad  Bhagavali. 

■  Bead  yijitid-h,  '  Bead  tirah-iOTlra. 

"   B«ad  Riinadera-jiTaUmd'na. 
*H  Rea'l  ■ogra-pratdpaA 


Bead  mahirdjas 


>  Read  jri 
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10.  nudhj&t4^  dakshi^amiva^^  bahnda^^Appthivi-p&lana-kahaind 
vyapagata-sajala-jaladhara-pa. 

1 1.  tala-yj6ma-taIa-gata*sarad-indu-kira^-dhavala-Timala-ya8A- 
mahipati-8amara-Yarana-vd. 

12.  rana-nisfisha^^-karkkas-abhoga-bhishaD&tur^^-opanit-dsha- 
dhtrn^^  iva  tushti  kardm  arjnnam^^  iva. 

13.  66sha-8a(m)grama-yiji^6    Prithiyi-Tallabhati  rftj-&tiraja-para- 
m^vara-Jayasri-Kokkulla-Vikra. 

14     in&ditya-maharajal^  tasya  pitfiyd^*  Saty^srayasy-anujo  d6va- 
dvija  susrushabhiratd 

15.  Natyaiia-ga^a-yati-1)hayaiii    n^ka-caturdanta^-gaja-ghat-ato- 
pa]abdha^^-vijay6  Caiukya-kula. 

16.  narapatinam  gagana-candramAm^    iva    mahi-palana-sita-Ti- 
pula-prakhyata-yasd  mata-pitri. 

17.  padaoiudhyatd     paramamah^varo     madanaihg-^srayalt^     Srt 
Buddha varasa-raja  kusali 

18,^  [sa]  rvy&n  Sva  vi8hayapati-ra8htra-grama-k{ita-kala-mahatar&- 
dhikari^  samanubddhaya. 

19.  [ty    asta    sa]    rvva-viditam    yatha    Q    may  a     sagara-tate 
dvasa^^    O   gramyA   ayaranta   yi8ha[y]ain. 

20.  [targata     .     ,     .     •     gr]a  in6  uttara-disa  dasa-nivarttana.^ 

Plate  11. 

1.  PramaneDa-MahiDdaram&    sthuyaram     Amb^ramSna     yibhii- 
shita^-dattaih  Sagula-dikshita. 

2.  sya  ramasya^^  dakshinadisa  S6  O   diva-kshetram  malla-kshe 
rnm  ca  saha  O  lavaniyaundSna  varasigi. 

8.     l^aa-sahitaih  Bimasyapi  kramita-pramanan]    dyadasabb6gikail;i 
N^kakula-pradhanaih  MHtridina-gr^ma, 

4.  Kiitena  Kamncadi-pratiharena  sahitam  aihkkayijadi  Uddha- 

valik&nakocaratatuyikapii. 

5.  rvv8na     banAmtarena     gataya    tala^^-vriksham    sha  piiryy^na 

sandhih  Vyaghra-tatakam  tasya  ca  pari. 

^s  Read  nttdhydtd,  ^*  Bead  dakshina, 

i»  Bead  nihiSaha,  ^«  Bead  hhUhana  dtur. 

i»  Bead  duaTu^dhir,  *•  Read  tuMhtiffOrd  s  rjwna  iva, 

^B  Bead  2n«riVi/iiA.  '^  B^vA  pati-hhaydnaka-caiurdarUa, 

*\  Bead  gkatUpalahdha.  *"  Bead  candramd, 

*»  Bead  moJiaUar-ddMkdfinak.  *«  Bead  dvddasa  (?). 

*s  Bead  no.  '^  Bead  vibhiUhitam. 

«»  Bead  drdmMsya,  «•  Bead  ydrat'tcU, 
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G.     vilh&  30   shk  dftkshioadi^  slma-Bandhih  pAscims-diiti    nttara  I 
disll  oa  mith&dadhi-maryadfl. 

7.  Bhal;  sa  slmAparikaTali  cutnrSdghutena*  viiuddhah  iC4ivk 
vi'ipakfi  BarTvAdanam  dnttam  visiehtu  prA. 

8.  ti-bhedikipa-Tihlnfi-tyaihtara-eiddhih  bhOmi-cchidra-Djftj&u* 
ac&ta-bhala-prevesynh  iicandr-Srkka. 

9.  samft-killtiiah  pntra-p(itra^''-prapiiutranvay»t"  kramfl-pabh- 
og:y*l.i  Hrikalvtvana-vustavya-Uiirili. 

10.  BOKi'tra-TSttirPi-Bukha-HirAiiyakSaih  mai  ifika^^-sfLstra -p  train- 
gata-pradbina-pralliamilttama-nRgara. 

11.  vilacohaaa-dliilyira!^  Rflva  catnrrMaajH  pntraja'*-Sagnlft- 
ivumi-dlkshitMya  llali-caru. 

12.  vAiiivad^vl^mhAlrAya  kriyfiUarppan'rirthniii  niAtapHrflr  Stma 
naHi-a  pui^ya-yanA-bhi. 

13.  vpddliaye  PAiiilm-mlliaiya  nniAviUyriih^'  Aditya-grahanA 
Pinuki-nBKnra  ithiteoa  Sri  ]luildb>vMrR»6. 

14>.  na  HliaittnnW  iidnhAlUarfiK^iiB  Sngulii  dtkfihita^ya  Uih 
8fl^iva-k*helraih  It  tlahiibliil^  rvvnau.*'. 

16.  dh&bhuktA  rl^ablilb  HaKartdlbUlb  yaiya  ynsya  yadA  bhtlm  ^ 
•taiya"  tatiya  laJA  phaliih, 

16.  HvadatlAlb  |>«rHi)NttAih  na  ytt  liarMa  vaBuiidliarA^s*  BhaBbtldi 
ilvBriibn*''-Mlinir/lr/i  v\M,!iyliii\ 

17.  jAyai^  krlrnilj  l|  Ta<,AkAiiAui  aaliAnrApa  masfamSdha^'-aatgDa 
ca  itavAiii  ktili  prndAn'^iia 

18.  Hlidrtii  liarllft  na  Hiidliyatl  t|  |i(lr*Tadatlilih  dtijAtibhyo  yatn" 
nklba  YiidbiibMiira  mabi*"  iiitlil. 

Itf.  inal&(h  ArA"liMia  dlViiAo  ubi^yo  nnpillanaiii  II  Likhitam  Reva. 
fc^Bifna.  II 

7'rriMi'a^'on, 

I'S,  Oib  U<mi  Itluk  rOvpr  vtolorioua  be  Uie  boar  form,  ifhich  hai 
■  Ijn'ly  rfiM)iTib1lii||  »  ROil,  «)iicb     ...,     red    fire  .      and 

nbkb  U  I'lfiy  I"  Croat  and  tiiik. 

114.  'I'bn  dIviiiK  liinNriiato  Viabim,  being  pleaBrd,  granted  a  boon 
to  l.)i(i^,  wbu  aru  glorloui,  who  belong  to  the  M^navya  G6tra  tbat  ia 


I 


Jli>w1  xMiif.uilyliifona. 

Itaad  llira^yaktiy-ontka. 
Row]  amivisyii^iih. 
Bend  Buivibktr  vvaiu. 
Ecad  vaiu-ndharim. 


>  Bead  jtintra. 

"  Read  ITittiHya. 

*  Bond  fvttatya. 

°    Bead  Jxa^iuMiiB. 

■  Bead  ihllmiii  'aiya. 

'0  Read  ihttihtioi  Martha. 

*■  Bead  yatnild.     •>  B«kd   > 
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pndfled  throagb  the  whole  world,  who  are  sons  of  Hftiiti,  who  hare 
been  anointed  kings  by  the  aeyen  motherSy  who  meditate  upon  the 
feet  of  the  ^lorioaa  Mah&sdna,  and  who  haye  obtained  a  snccession 
of  blessings  throagh  the  laToar  of  K&rttik^ja  (to  wit)  the  confidence 
which  thej  had  attained,  and  the  boar  crest. 

6-6.  All  the  sin  of  the  Calokya  race,  who  ha^e  perfomed 
the  AsTamddha  B&jasOja  and  Pl^nndailka  sacrifices,  hare  been 
blotted  out. 

6-7.  (In  the  lineage)  of  them  whose  heads  and  bodies  were  made 
pure  and  clean  bj  ritnal  ablutions,  and  who  as  bowmen  riTal  Kriga 
Nabnaha,  Dhnndhnmftra,  Da^ratha  and  Rama  (there  was). 

8-9.  The  Mabar&ja  Sri  Pulak^si,  tiie  fayonrite  of  the  earth,  who 
tcqnhred  fierce  Talonr  by  defeating  6rl  HarshadeTa,  lord  of  the 
northern  region,  and  who  was  the  highest  abode  of  truth. 

^14.  His  son,  who  meditates  on  his  feet,  who  is  capable  of 
protecting  the  earth  with  his  right  arm,  as  it  were,  whose  fame  is 
pare  and  white  as  the  rays  of  the  autama  moon  in  the  sky  from 
which  the  heavy  masses  of  rain  clouds  have  departed,  who  is  terrible 
by  reason  of  the  utterly  ▼iolent  force  (he  displays)  in  driving  away 
elephants  in  battle  against  (other)  kings,  who  is  soothing  as  medicine 
brought  to  the  sick,  and  who  *like  Arjnna  is  viotorions  in  all  bis 
battles  (was)Jaya8riKokkulla  Vikram&ditya  Mah&r&ja,  the  fayonrite 
of  the  earth,  the  king  of  kings,  the  supreme  lord. 

14-17.  His  uncle,  Satyasraya's  brother,  who  is  devoted  in  his 
service  of  the  gods  and  Brahmans,  who  gained  a  victory  in  the  shock 
of  battle  against)  the  terrible  four-tusked  elephants  of  the  lord  of 
the  Natyana  tribe,  who  is  like  a  moon  in  the  sky  of  kings  of  the 
Galukya  race,  whose  fame  in  ruling  the  earth  is  pure  and  widespread 
and  well-known,  and  who  meditates  on  the  feet  of  his  father  and 
mother,  the  king  Madanamgasraya  Sri  Buddhavarasa,  being  in 
good  health. 

18.  Enjoins  all  the  lords  of  districts,  heads  of  provinces  and 
villages,  chiefs  of  tribes,  and  officials. 

19 — II.- 14.  Be  it  known  to  all  that  I  have  granted  to  Sagula 
Dikshita  a  landed  estate,  measuring  on  the  north  ten  nivartana*  in 
the  village  of  ...  .  which  is  included  in  the  Amvaranta 
district,  which  consists  of  12  villages  (?)  : — (to  wit)  the  mabinda 
garden  adorned  with  a  mango  orchard,  and  to  the  south  of  the 
garden  the  field  8^diva  and  the  field  of  the  Wrestler,  with  the 
lavatUvdunda  nnd  varasigila.     The  boundary  thereof:  the  number 
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of  paces  taken  by  the  12  blitgikas  nho  are  the  chiefs  of  the  > 
trihe,  and  by  MStridink  the  headmaD  of  the  Tillage  nith  Ksihcatili  the  ' 
door-keeper  (nllage  wnlchman)  ia  the  figure  30.  Yijadi  Valikana- 
kocaraUiajika.  On  the  east  [the  boandnry)  ruua  for  a  bovfshot  up 
to  the  Tala  tree  5  ah&.  The  point  of  janclion  on  the  east  is  the 
Tiger  tank,  and  its  circumference  is  30  aha.  On  the  south  is  >  ^ 
junction  with  the  (village)  boundary.  On  the  west  and  north  is  the  I 
seaahore,  30  aha.  This  ia  the  boundary  line  marked  out  by  four  I 
openings  (?)  The  Sgdiva  field  and  all  the  income  therefrom  haa  been  1 
given,  in  particular  the  priltCbhSdiia,  the  apavlAiaa  (?)  and  tho  I 
atyantarashldhi  by  the  rule  of  SAiiiakhidra,  not  to  be  entered  by  I 
regular  or  irregular  troops,  for  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moou  eiiil,  to  I 
be  enjoyed  by  sons,  grandsons  and  great  grandsons  in  succession,  to  I 
Sagnla  STdmi  Dlkahita,  aoa  of  R«va  the  student  of  the  four  T^das,  1 
nbo  dwells  at  Bri  Kahtvana  and  belongs  to  the  Harlti  g6tra  snd  is  «  1 
Hiranyakfi^i  of  the  Taittinya  School,  who  has  studied  many  iSstrtu,  1 

who  is  the  chief  minister,  aod  is :  for  the  j 

perforrnauce  of  the  ceremonies,  for  the  purpose  of  the  ru     J 

Vdisad^va  and  Agnihiilra  sacrifices  the  Sediva  field  has  been  granted  \ 
to  Sagula  Dikshita  by  Sr!  Buddhavarasa  under  hia  own  band  and 
with  outpouring  of  water  at  (he  city  of  Pinuka  on  the  occasion  of  a 
solar  eclipse  on  the  new  moon  tilhi  of  the  month  of  Piiusha  for  the 
increase  of  the  epiritual  merit  and  the  fame  of  his  parents  and 
himself. 

11.-14-19.  The  earth  has  been  enjoyed  by  many  kings  from  Sagara 
downwards.  Whoever  at  any  time  lias  the  land  hia  also  then  is  the 
fruit.  He  who  resnmea  land  granted  whether  by  himaelf  or  by 
another  is  bom  aa  a  worm  in  onlure  for  sixty  thousand  years.  The 
tresumer  of  laud  is  not  cleansed  (of  his  guilt)  by  (bnlldiug)  a  thousand 
tanks  and  by  a  hundred  Asvamcdhaa  or  by  the  gift  of  a  crore  of  kine. 
0  Yudhishthira,  preserve  carefully  the  land  granted  aforetime  to 
firahmans.  0  best  of  kings,  to  respect  a  grant  is  better  than  to 
niake  it. 

19.     Written  by  Revagana. 

It  will  be  observed  that  thla  inscription  givea  the  name  of  a 
hitherto  onknown  brother  of  Pulakeai  II.  It  is  well-known  that  | 
Kiritivarman  I.  left  at  least  two  sons,  namely,  Pulakesi  II.  and 
Vishnavnrdhana,  and  it  has  been  very  generally  believed  on  the 
authority  of  the  Nirpan  grant  of  Nagavardbaiia,  that  he  also 
left  a  third  son  named  Jayasiniliavarman.     Dr.  Fleet  baa  however 
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(Bo.  6az.  I.  ii.  858)  given  good  reasons  for  looking  upon  the 
Nirpan  grant  with  suspicion.  I  have  elsewhere  expressed  the 
opinion  that,  even  if  the  grant  itself  is  a  forgery,  still  the  genealogical 
statements  made  in  it  may  be  correct,  and  I  hazarded  the  suggestion 
that  N&gavardhana  had  preceded  Vikram&ditya  on  the  imperial 
throne  of  the  Calnkyas.  I  now  however  see  reason  to  withdraw  this 
suggestion  and  to  question  the  correctness  of  the  genealogy  of  the 
Nirpan  grant.  It  would  seem  that  the  drafter  of  that  grant  was 
misled  by  one  of  the  standing  epithets  of  Vikramftditya*  vits.,  "  medi- 
tating on  the  feet  of  the  illustrious  Nagavardhana/'  and  supposed 
that  this  person  was  the  predecessor  of  Vikram&ditya  instead  of  a 
religious  teacher,  and  therefore  adopted  him  as  the  nominal  grantor. 
Whether  Jayasimhavarman  really  existed  or  not  must  be  regarded  as 
very  doubtfnl,  and  in  any  case  he  cannot  well  be  identified  with  the 
Buddhavarasa  of  the  Sanjan  grant,  for  Jayasimhayarman  appears  to 
have  been  dead  before  the  date  of  the  Nirpan  grant  which  refers  itself 
to  the  reign  of  Pulak^i  II.,  whereas  we  find  Buddhavarasa  alive  and 
ruling  in  the  reign  of  PulakSsi's  son  and  successor.  The  Kaira 
grant  of  Yijayaraja  (I.  A.  YII.  241)  gives  the  name  of  Vijayar&ja's 
father  as  Buddhavarmaraja,  but  the  rest  of  the  genealogy  does  not 
agree  with  that  of  Buddhavarasa  in  the  Sanjan  grant.  I  however 
agree  with  Dr.  Bhandarkar  in  believing  the  Kaira  grant  to  be  a 
forgery.  If  these  conclusions  are  accepted,  we  must  strike  out  of  the 
Chalukya  genealogy  the  so-called  first  and  second  Gujarat  branches 
as  imaginary  and  there  will  remain  only — 

Kirttivarman  I. 
(A.  D.  666-7  to  597-8.) 

I  


Pnhikk  II. 
(A.  D.  609-642.) 

Jayasimhayarman. 


Yishnuvardhana* 


I 

Buddhavarasa. 


I 


Sryfiaraya  SU&ditya 
(A.  D.  671  and  692.) 


I  I 

Mafigalarasa  Pulikdsi 

(A.  D.  731-2.)  (A.  D.  739.) 

Buddhavarasa  ruled  the  Konkan  in  the  early  part  of  Vikram&ditya's 

reign  (from  A.  D.  655),  but  he  must  by  that  time  have  been  nearly 

60  years  of  age,  and  he  probably  left  no  son,  as  by  A.  D.  671  his 

nephew  Jayasimhavarman   was  governor  of  the  same  part  of  the 
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country.  The  succession  of  the  sons  of  Jayasimhayannaa  is  not 
altogether  free  from  chronological  difficulties.  The  eldest  (known) 
son  Siladitja  was  of  an  age  to  make  grants  in  A.  D.  671,  while  the 
latest  date  known  for  the  third  son  Pulik^  is  A.  D.  739.  Snch  a 
difference  is  not,  it  is  true,  impossible,  but  it  is  rather  unnaual  in  an 
Indian  genealogy.  This  point,  however,  is  not  one  for  discussion  on 
the  present  occasion.  I  merely  mention  it  in  order  to  show  that 
there  are  still  many  points  to  be  cleared  up  as  regards  the  chronology, 
succession  and  relationships  of  the  Calnkyas  of  Gujarat. 


4^ 


Art,   V. — Vr,  O,  Tliihaut  on  the  SanJeara-bhdshya, 
By  T.  B.  Amalnerkar,  B.A. 


(Gommanioftted  May  1898.) 


There  is  an  important  collection  of  Sutras  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  the  Yedanta-stitras.  These  are  looked  upon  by  the  Hindus 
as  embodying  the  deepest  and  the  subtlest  conceptions  in  philosophy. 
These  venerable  Sutras  of  antiquity,  of  which  Budar&yana  is  tha 
reputed  author,  have  been  the  subject  of  more  than  half  a  dozen 
commentaries,  the  most  famous  being  the  gloss  of  Sankara,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Sankara-bhashya. 

It  is,  however,  tantalising  to  observe  that,  with  the  devotion  df  so 
masy  ezegetes,  the  precise  meaning  of  the  Yedanta-sutras  still  remains 
a  matter  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  This  excellent  treatise,  composed 
by  B&darayana,  is  most  eminently  successful  in  weaving  together  in  a 
system  of  harmony*  if  harmony  can  be  said  to  exist  in  such  things,  the 
most  discordant  philosophical  utterances  of  the  Upanishads.  Thai 
the  meaning  of  this  far-famed  composition,  which  is  a  systematic 
exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Hindus  contained  in  the  sacred 
literature  of  the  Yedas,  should  be  enshrouded  in  doubts  and  encom- 
passed with  difficulties,  and  should  be  the  subject  sometimes  of  mere 
guesses,  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  and  astonishment,  and  marks  the 
fanaticism  of  sects  and  the  stagnation  of  scholarship  among  the  Hindus. 
A  systematic  attempt  to  decipher  the  true  meaning  of  the  aphoi^ 
isms  of  Badarayana  is  therefore  not  only  a  desideratum,  but  a  matter 
of  absolute  necessity.  Dr.  Thibaut,  in  welcoming  my  paper  on  the 
"  Priority  of  the  Yedanta-sutras  over  the  Bhagavadgita,"  writes  as 
follows : — 

*^  Please  accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  copy  of  your  interesting 
paper  on  the  ''  Priority  of  the  Vedanta-sutras  over  the  Bhagvadgita." 
I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  examine  your  arguments  as  carefully  as 
the  importance  of  the  subject  requires,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  you 
made  out  a  very  good  case.  You  need  not  count  me  among  your 
adversaries  that  consider  that  certain  Siitras  refer  to  the  Bhagvadgita* 
I  have  only  provisionally  accepted  it  on  the  authority  of  commentators. 
But  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  this  assumption  finally  refuted. 
The  whole  subject  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  Yedlmta-s^tras  requires 
a  renewed  methodical  investigation.  In  my  introduction  to  the 
7 
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tnittlatioii  of  tke  SfiirM  I  merclj  Mmed  *t  pointing'  ont  tba(  neb  aM  -M 
inTrati^tion  is  itquifcd,  icd  ikit  we  bsTt  «beolatel7  do  right  what-  I 
rfcr  blindlj  to  acctpt  5bai)k*n'i  ioteqiretatioii*."  I 

Tbe  old  [udikn  tcbolari  and  ibe  orthodox  commmiitj  geatnOy  M 
eonaider  it  a  hereay  to  dcTJate  from  ihe  ii'trrpretatiooi  of  one  of  t)ie  I 
recogniacd  ^cLarjai.  Bnt  ibej  orcrlook  tbe  fact  that  these  icharji*'! 
widiAy  differ  imoDg  ibentclves,  and  airite  ftt  conclnsioD^  ai  opposed  fl 
to  "at  ftDotber  ai  are  the  polei  sannder.  Dr.  Tbibant  cooiidera  that  I 
modern  icbo Ian,  not  being  wedded' to  any  particular  eect  of  philtH  I 
■Ophj,  are  better  quslified  to  interpret  the  V'edantn-sfltras.  I 

Both  Sankara  atid  RSmanuja  frtquentlj  stretch  the  meaning  of  tbo  I 
SCltraa,  to  that  their  teaching  may  hannoniBe  with  the  svsiem  of  wbidi  I 
they    are    the    deieimined  and  lhort>ugh-goiDg  advocatee.     Sankara  1 
takes  the  greatest  poMible  liberty  in  Beparating  Sutras  into  gronpa  ] 
uUnd  the  ndbikaranas.    Every  imparlial  critic  of  tbe  Sankara-bb&shyR  J 
will  be  inclined  to  prniEe  it  in  tbe  highest  terras  possible.     It  is  mj  I 
opiiiiou    that   the  Sankara- bbui^hy  a  gives  a  belter  idea,  both  of  the  J 
BQtrai  of  BadarltysDa  and  much  more  of  tbe  Upaniahads,  chiefly  ial 
relation   to  their  spirit  and  Ifading  metaphysical  tenets   which   itl 
ololhes  in    a  grand,  lofty,  and  vigorous  style,  than  all  the  eiisting  I 
comtDcnlaries  put  togelhtr.     It  is  perhaps  the   beat   work   in   tbe 
department  of  tbe  Vedanla  lileralurp.     It  is  tbe  beet  commenlEiry  on 
the  VrdAnta-sfllras.     Yet  tbe  Shribhasbya  of  R&munuja  claims  a  far 
higher  valuo  in  olher  reapecfs,  namelj,  in  point  of  scbolarabip  and  a 
patient  and  critical  study  of  the  Silitraa.     So  very  Batisfactory  is  the 
arrani^emcnt  in  the  Shribbiltliya  of  the  topics  and  tbe  interpretation 
of  a  large  number  of  individual  Sulraa  which  are  not  oppoEed  to  the 
■ectarian  views  it  udvocates  that  had  Uiimt'iDuja  belonged  to  tbe  school 
of  Saukara  or  not  belonged  to  any  school  at  all.  (he  Sankam-bhashya 
would   potiiiily  bavo  sunk  into  insignificance  after  the  appearance 
of  tbe  Bhribhftshya  before  the  public, 

li  is  plain  Eroin  thrao  broad  and  general  outlines  that  the  Slltras  of 
Tt&dsrAynna  hnvu  been  cuutiuually  falling  into  the  hands  of  com- 
mantntoTs  who  have  tried  to  improve  npon  the  renderings  of  tbeir 
prtdccrtaori.  And  yet  the  admirers  of  these  Aeharyns  would  hardly 
toleralo  any  new  inquirrr  proposing  or  suggesting  new  and  rational 
intcrpretaliona,  and  would  somctitnes  go  the  length  of  cursing  bim  as 
a  heretic. 

Mete  abstract  apcoulationi  and  inflated  common  places  as  to  the 

poHlbilitf  of  improving  upon  the  exiiting  interpret  aliens  of  the 
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S&tras  would,  of  course,  be  useless  if  one  did  not  cite  insti^nees 
of  the  same^  As  I  am  desirous  in  this  paper  to  examine  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Thibaut  in  the  preface  to  his 
translation  of  the  Sankara-hhiishja,  and  as  I  mean  to  publish  a 
separate  treatise  dealing  with  this  tjuestion  in  detail,  I  shall  point  out 
only  one  instance  here  in  support  of  my  assertion. 

The  following  are  the  four  Sutras  from  the  fourth  pads  of  the 
third  adhyaya : — 

Here  BAdarayana  introduces  the  question  whether  a  ^Tpf^^TPET^,  as 
B&manuja  takes  it,  or  a  Vidv^n  generally,  as  Sankara  understands  it, 
is  authorised  to  eat  food  of  whatever  sort.  Both  commentators, 
interpret  the  Brst  Sdtn,  to  mean  that  the  food  of  whatever  sort  is  to 
be  resorted  to  only  when  a  man  is  at  the  point  of  death.  The 
question  appears  to  take  Sankara  by  surprise,  and  he  expresses 
himself  as  follows : — 

Sankara  evidently  does  not  look  upon  the  Siltra  as  laying  down 
an  injunction  or  permission  to  the  Yedantins  toeatfoodof  any  sort  but 
merely  embodying  a  praise  of  the  power  possessed  by  the  vital  breath. 

In  the  first  place,  such  an  interpretation  is  not  satisfactory,  and 
appears  to  be  far  from  the  general  import  of  the  four  Sfttras  quoted. 
For  the  result  of  this  interpretation  would  be  to  place  the  knowers  of 
Brahman  on  a  par  with  men  of  ordinary  type.  The  question  then 
becomes,  as.  Sankara  takes  it,  one  in  which  not  only  the  devotees  of 
Brahman  are  concerned,  but  ordinary  men  as  well. 

In  the  second  place,  the  passages  of  the  Ghhandogya  and 
Brihadaranyaka  Upanishads,  on  which  this  question  is  based,  contain 
not  a  trace  of  such  a  supposition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to 
exclude  it.  In  these  passages  the  supremacy  of  srr^  is  established  and 
srrr  is  consequently  allowed  by  all  oi^ans  to  enjoy  peouliar  privileges. 
These  passages  nowhere  hint  at  the  restriction  that  food  of  any  sort  is 
to  be  eaten  only  when  a  man  is  in  the  last  extremity.  This  is  clear 
from  the  following  words  of  Ramanuja  : — 

^n%5ff  srrftTW  ^^  JTPrRwmt srprf^f :  ^W5»Trft: 
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Sod  thRt  tbe  t 
Dot    contain  any  luch'J 


From    these   words   ot  BamAnujn   hiuiBelf, 
of  the    Upanishada     above    referred  to  do 

restriction.  This  tht^n  appears  to  be  an  extraneoas  addiliua  of  thfl  I 
com  men  I  a  tors  not  found  in  the  passages  upon  whicb  the  SiltrM  J 
nader  discussion  are  based.  The  contents  of  the  Upanishad  passagw  1 
will  bti  at  all  times  Found  to  be  of  great  use  nml  imporiaiice 
fixing  the  meaning  of  the  Sutras.  And  we  shall  not  be  misiakea  if  I 
ne  are  able  to  interpret  tlie  sutras  nitbout  giving  lo  the  question  ttJ 
turn  not  warranted  by  the  texts  of  the  UpaiuHhads.  SillrB  28  may-l 
be  thus  interpreted  ;  '  And  there  is  permisBiou  to  ent  food  of  evei^'a 
sort  since  that  is  observed  in  the  last  e:(tremity.'  fiudiiruyatMl 
Hieans  to  saj  that  the  pranopAaakas  or  vidvans  have  pecnlia 
vileges.  For  living  as  they  do  in  forests  or  retired  jilacea  theywitll 
die  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  use  any  sort  of  food  tbey  can  procar«  I 
there. 

Til  the  third  place,  the  last  sutra  of  the  adhikarana  makes  refer-  i 
euce  not  to  ft'me  but  to  men.  It  does  not  teach  that  food  of  every  I 
sort  is  to  he  used  at  a  paTticiilaT  time  but  declares  that  the  text  I 
makes  reference  to  particular  men.  The  text,  the  sutra  adds,  refers  I 
to  men  who  have  given  up  worldly  desires.  The  sutra  is  quite  I 
general  and  goes  against  the  far-fetched  interpretstions  of  the  com-  I 
mentators.  In  explaining  the  antra  both  the  commentators  give  \ 
a  tnrii  to  it  and  interpret  it  as  corroborating  their  view.  The  ^ 
Saukara-bh/ishya  runs  thus: — 

The  Rommentators  here  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  mii-j 
interpret  the  word  ^»Rm.  In  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Bhaga-I 
vadgita,  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  verse  runs  thus: — 

Here  the  comraeulators  agree  to  take  the  wrd  ^riSFK  '■ 
of  desires  or  passions  of  the  heart.  I  think  in  the  suti 
tion  the  word  grrT^fTPC  means  the  same  thing.  The  word  M^trq^nTfl 
would  then  mean  one  without  passions  or  worldly  desires.  And  tbif.l 
interpretation  is  confirmed  by  one  aphorism  o)  the  Vedunia-sutra  itseltJ 
where  the  word  TiTI^Tt  occurs.  It  is  the  sfltra  ^TPr^rfT  ^%  (Iltfl 
4,  15).  The  adhikarana  of  which  this  sillira  is  a  part  is 
fiadariiyana  in  this  adhikarana  concludes  that  absolution  results  fronil 
VidyA  or  knowledge.  But  Jaimini  contends  that  it  is  the  effect  atm 
actions   or   works.     In   the  purvapaksha    Jaimini  asserts  that  tbtfl 
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knowers  of  Brahman  also  practise  Rctions.  The  siitra  cftr*<<lift^  ^f^ 
refutes  this  asse  rtion.  According  to  commentators  the  siitra  means 
that  knowers  of  Brahman  perform  tctiuns  not  as  a  duty,  hut  as  the 
act  of  will  or  pleasure.  In  my  opinion  the  Siitra  teaches  that  some 
vidyans  perform  actions  with  a  view  to  secure  some  worldly  ohject. 
Not  only  actions  but  certain  fipasanas  yield  worldly  pleasures.  The 
flutra  «|i1^lf^  ^nrniiFf  ^9^%C^  in  the  same  pAda  teaches  that 
certain  i^pasands  secure  to  the  vidvfin  the  fruits  of  the  world.  Thus 
interpreted,  the  s^tra  furnishes  a  pointed  answer  to  the  objection  of 
Jaimini  while  the  eume  sAtra,  as  interpreted  by  commentators,  would 
make  no  ans  wer.  Absolntion  results  from  vidyA  alone,  fiut  those 
vidyAns  that  perform  actions  do  so  being  smitten  by  the  desires  of 
the  world  and  as  a  natural  consequence  do  not  secure  by  the  per- 
formance final  beatitude  but  merely  pleasures  of  the  world.  We  are 
then  sure  that  the  word  afTR^vrrT  means  desires  of  the  world.  The 
word  S4^H«liK  would  thus  mean  persons  without  worldly  desires. 

After  this   let  us  again  look  to  the  Sutra  ^s^i^r^^^T^n^  and 
Sankara's  gloss  on  it,  namely,  ^4^^INM^  jrf^>3Rr:  «frm^?m%ff% 
If'fNR':  *K*Ri  ^fft^fnff  IA^^« 

In  the  first  Siitra  there  is  the  word  ^Enf  vrr^HT^:  and  that  is  the  prin- 
cipal thing  which  is  referred  to  in  all  the  Sutras  of  this  adhikaranla 
We  are  to  keep  this  word  steadfastly  before  our  eyes.  In  the  second, 
siitra  of  this  adhikarana  aT^TPTnO'}  the  commentators  have  kept  (he 
word  ^r^Hrr^Tf^  before  them.  The  sutra  s??^  ^^»nf^  which  followB 
next  only  refers  to  Smrities  for  corroborating  the  ?iew  already 
propounded.  So  far  then  ^^^rrTTt^  is  the  principal  thing  dealt 
with.  There  only  remains  one  sutrat  namely,  ^^E^^r^^^h I H^  1^ • 
From  what  we  have  observed  above,  it  would  seem  to  follow  as  a 
natural  consequence  that  it  is  the  same  word  ^^HtT^TT^  ^^^^  is 
referred  to.  But  according  to  Sankara  it  is  not  the  word  t^Fvrr^Tt^  '• 
but  M^IWHI  mPi^M^  i  ^IT^  ^h*^  '^c  a^^  ^0  understand  here.  Instead 
of  understanding  the  word  ^r^  as  conveying  scriptural  injunction 
Sankara  takes  it  in  the  sense  of  prohibition  which  is  not  even 
remotely  hinted  at  in  any  of  the  sutras.  Sankara  has  thus  converted 
an  injunction  to  the  Veddniins  to  eat  food  of  whatever  sort  into  a 
prohibition  to  them  of  that  food  which  is  prohibited  to  ordinary  men 
as  well. 

I  propose  to  render  the  s^trai  as  follows;:  '*  (There  is)  Permission 
to  eat  food  of  whatever  sort ;  as  it  is  seen  at  the  time  of  the  lasit 
extremity  (28).    And  this  does  not  affect  (ordinary  rules  of  diet). 
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And  Smritia  declare  so  (29),     Hence  the  word  ^itTJilfit  referi* 
peraoiB  ihal  have  left  olF  worldly  desires  "  (31). 

AfVcr  thfse  remsrka  on  the  comnieiita  on  the  sfiCraB  let  1 
resume  the  subject  of  this  paper.  Dr.  Thibant  has  rendered  t 
very  \atu»ble  service  to  the  study  of  Vedanta  lirerature  hy 
publishing  his  excellent  traiiGlalion  of  the  Sankara-bhashja.  Hia 
very  accurate  and  scholar-like  translation  of  the  Rankara-bhiiBbya 
hsa  placed  him  in  the  Foremost  ranks  among  the  studenlB 
of  the  Vedanta.  He  has  prefiied  a  very  critical  and  elaborate 
introduction  to  his  translation  of  the  Snnkara-bbashya.  V/e  thank 
hitn  for  having  brought  to  bear  on  the  commentary  of  Sanksra  ao 
much  scholarship  and  such  brilliant  faculties  both  of  criticism  and  of 
esegesia.  We  ihank  bim  for  yet  a  higher  service  in  setting  forth 
before  the  world  the  real  importance  of  the  Shribh'ishya  and  thus 
lifting  to  a  higher  level  Ri'imantjja,  the  worthy  competitor  of  Sankarh 

It  is  my  object  in  this  paper  to  endeavour  to  point  out  that  some 
oonclusions,  of  great  importance  concerning  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Vedunta-Sutras,  drawn  hy  Dr.  Thibaut  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  translation  of  the  Sankara-bhabsja,  are  not  free  from 
doubts  and  cannot  therefore  be  accepted  as  final.  The  weight  of 
the  evidence,  in  my  opinion,  rather  tends  to  support  opposite  coocln- 
aions.  Dr.  Thibant  holds  that  the  philuaophy  of  Sanknra  is  nearer  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Upanishads  than  the  Sutras  of  Biidarayana,  since  in 
bia  opinion  the  latter  lajs  a  greater  stress  on  the  personal  character 
of  the  highest  being  than  is  in  agreement  with  the  prevailing  tendency 
of  the  Upaniahads  and  that  the  teaching  of  the  Siklrae,  is  more  closely 
related  to  the  system  of  Ramiiniija  than  to  that  of  Sankara.  Dr. 
Thihaut  is  consequently  of  opinion  that  Bildorayana  amalgamates  the 
philosophy  of  tbe  Upanishads  with  beliefs  springing  up  in  altogether 
different  quarters.  He  further  holds  that  this  amalgamation  finda  ■ 
parallel  in  another  work  in  tbe  same  department,  namely,  the  Bhagn- 
Tadgita  in  which  there  ia  great  stress  laid  on  the  personal  character 
of  the  highest  being. 

He  doubts  what  Mr.  Gou^h  maintains  that  Sankara  is  the  ^ener- 
■liy  recognised  expositor  of  the  true  Vedanta  doctrine,  and  that  there 
existed  from  the  begining  one  VedAnta  doctrine  agreeing  in  all  essential 
points  with  the  duetrJnea  known  to  ns  from  Sankara's  writings. 
"  It  is,  I  admit, "  aaya  he,  "  not  altogether  impossible  that  Sankari's 
I  foterpretation  should  represent  the  real  meaning  of  tbe  EUtniB;  that 
I  the  !s,tter,  indeed,  to  use  the  terma  employed  by  Dr.  Deussen  should 
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for  the  nonce  set  forth  an  exoteric  doctrine  adapted  to  the  common 
notions  of  mankind  which,  however,  can  be  rightly  understood  by  him 
only  to  whose  mind  the  esoteric  doctrine  is  all  the  while  present. 
That  is  not  impossible,  I  say ;  but  it  is  a  point  which  requires  con- 
vincing proofs  before  it  can  be  allowed."  Similar,  though  not  quite 
the  same,  opinions  were,  I  am  led  to  believe,  expressed  several  years  ago 
by  Dr.  Bbandarkar,  the  authority  on  Sanskrit  in  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency in  his  lectures,  both  public  and  collegiate.  Dr.  Bbandarkar 
in  those  lectures  preferred,  it  is  said,  the  interpretations  of  Ramanuja 
generally  to  those  of  Sankara.  He  was  strongly  of  opinion  that 
there  was  no  May&vada  in  the  Sutras  and  that  Sankara  consequently 
was  not  right  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  BSdarayana  looked  upon 
the  world  as  unreal.  After  the  publication  of  Dr.  Thibaut's  work 
Dr.  Bbandarkar  expressed  to  me  his  general  approbation  of 
Dr.  Thibant's  conclusions.  The  reader  will  thus  perceive  that  the 
views  advanced  in  this  paper  are  equally  in  oppositon  to  those  of 
Dr.  Bbandarkar  as  well  as  to  those  of  Dr.  Thibaut. 

In  summing  up  the  negative  results  of  his  inquiry,  Dr.  Thibaut 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Sutras  do  not  set  forth  the  distinction 
of  a  loioer  and  higher  knowledge  of  Brahman;  that  they  do  not  acknow' 
ledge  the  distinction  between  Brahman  and  Ishwarain  the  sense 
Sankara  attaches  to  these  words;  that  they  do  not  teach  the  unreality 
of  the  world,  and  that  they  do  not  proclaim  the  absolute  identity  of  the 
individual  and  the  supreme  self. 

On  these  points  I  express  myself  as  follows: — Badarayana  does  not 
lay  stress  on  the  personal  character  of  the  highest  being  and  there- 
fore, in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  Badarayana  to 
make  a  compromise  with  those  beliefs  which,  in  Dr.  Thibaut*s  opinion, 
fe'pring  up  in  altogether  different  quarters.  As  for  the  question  whether 
the  Bhagvadgiia  makes  such  a  compromise,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  pre- 
sent to  observe  that  although  the  glorification  of  a  personal  god  is  the 
especial  mission  of  the  Divine  song,  still  it  is  expressly  and  repeatedly 
asserted  that  the  devotee  of  such  a  personal  god,  will,  by  the  grace  of 
the  Lord,  be  initiated  into  the  real  mystery  of  the  godhead  which 
is  nothing  but  the  highest  self  of  the  Upanishads  transcending  all 
attributes,]  and  which  has  been  misunderstood  by  ignorant  people 
as  possessing  a  human  form  or  personal  attributes.  The  teaching* 
of  the  si^tras  bears  no  special  affinity  to  the  system  of  which  RamAnuja 
is  the_  classical  exponent.  On  the  contrary,  the  sutras  appear  to  be 
more  closely  related  to  the  system  represented       Sankara. 
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As  for  the  firat  two  negntive  resulta  of  Dr.  Thibaut's  inquiry,  I 
obaerve  na  follows:  The  siitrss  do  recognise  a  distinction  betneen  a 
lower  nnd  higher  Brahman.  But  the  sense  the  satrakara  attaches 
to  theae  la  different  from  that  of  SanknTk.  EJiranyagarbha  is  a  pitrt 
tad  coaaequeotly  a  lower  form  of  the  Lord.  Knowledge  of  Hiranya- 
garbha  is  of  an  inferior  nature  since  it  ia  the  knowledge  of  a  part 
of  the  Lord.  Knowledge  of  the  higher  kind  ia  ihe  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  himself.  Tbe  devotee  oi  Birnnysgarliha  may  aciiuire  fur- 
ther knowledge,  namely,  of  the  Lord  and  ultimately  proceed  to 
the  highest  self  along  with  HirHnjagarbbii.  Devotees  of  the 
Highest  self  being  devotees  of  a  higher  order  npproach  the  Lord 
directly  and  return  no  more.  Whether  tiiis  certainty  of  not  return* 
ing  back  attaches  to  tbe  devotees  of  Uiranyagarbha,  the  siitrns  teach 
nowhere.  Sankara's  idea  of  a  lower  and  higher  Brahman  is  more 
refined  than  that  of  the  sutras.  According  to  Sankara  there  stands 
Ishwara,  tbe  lower  form  of  the  self,  midway  between  the  lower  And 
higher  Brahman  of  Kadanlyana. 

Dr.  Tliibant  truly  maintains  that  the  Biitras  nowhere  appear  to 
recognise  tbe  distinction  between  13rahman  and  Isbwara,  But  if  for 
Ibe  purpose  of  systematising  the  teaching  of  the  biitras,  a  choice  has 
to  be  made,  Sankara  is  right  in  drawing  a  distinction  between 
Brahman  and  Isiiwiira  inasmuch  as  Badarayana  represents  Brahman 
as  transcending  nil  attributes  and  jet  attributes  to  it  functions  such 
as  the  creation,  order,  and  disjioaiiion  of  the  world — which  functions 
regarded  as  altributea  of  Brahman  are  eipresaly  declared  to  be 
created  by  limiting  adjuncts  which  are  unrenl. 

As  for  the  remaining  results  of  Dr.  Thibaut's  inquiry  I  declare 
myaelf  decidedly  to  hold  opposite  views.  BiUlari'iyana  does  look  upon 
the  world  as  unreal,  but  would  not  with  Sankara  advance  fni'ther. 

The  siitraknra  pronounces  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  the  soul  and 
the  highest  self.  And  in  one  sense — which  ia  the  principal  sense  con- 
veyed by  the  siitrns  and  the  Upanisbads,  the  SutrakAra  asserts  abso- 
lute and  unqualitied  identity  of  the  sonl  and  the  Lord.  Badaruyaua 
repudiates  the  system  of  Ihe  Bbagavatas  who  are  looked  upon  by 
him  as  schismatic,  nnd  are  not  therefore,  in  bis  ojiinion.  the  true 
representatives  of  the  Upanishad  philosophy,  Tho  Sutrakara  appears 
to  be  opposed  to  the  Vishishtadvaita  doctrine.  Bruliman  has  not  Iha 
aonl  and  the  world  as  its  body  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  same  Brahman  has 
not  an  admixture  of  the  soul  and  non-sentient  matter.  There  are 
several  other  points  on  which  I  beg  to  differ  from  the  learned  doctor. 
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But  these  I  reserve  for  the  present.  As  the  paper  would  be  a  long 
one  I  shall  only  discuss  in  this  place  the  question  whether  Badarayana 
lays  any  stress  on  the  personal  character  of  the  Lord. 

Dr.  Thibant's  idea  of  a  compromise  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  s&tras  of  Badarayana  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  a  personal 
god  and  not*  that  of  an  impersonal  one  as  the  Upanishads  teach.  My 
opinion  is  that  a  personal  god  is  not  the  teaching  of  the  sutras. 
There  are  three  adhikaranas  where  the  nature  of  the  Lord  can  be  said 
to  be  discussed.  These  are  first  the  BTPTffrfvj <*<"!.  the  adhikarana 
dealing  with  the  ^r^nCHT  system,  and  the  ^^T^r^^T^rf^ ^ <°l . 

The  first  set  of  sQtras  (IIL  3,  11-15)  declare  that  even  in  tho 
Upasanas,  the  Lord  cannot  really  be  considered  as  being  endowed 
with  such  qualities  as  having  joy  for  the  head  and  so  on.  In 
0p&sanas,  some  qualities  only,  such  as  joy,  &c.,  can  be  predicated  to 
him,  and  not  others  which  are  mentioned  by  way  of  meditation. 
These  siltras  go  against  the  idea  of  a  personal  god. 

In  II,  41-44  the  Sutrakara  condemns  the  system  of  the  Pancha- 
ratras  to  which  Ramanuja  belongs.  If  it  can  be  maintained  that 
Badnrayaua  shelves  this  system,  one  may  be  justified  to  some  extent, 
and  with  some  show  of  reason,  in  concluding  that  the  Siitras  favour 
the  idea  that  the  Lord  is  personal.  The  following  are  the  sutras  of 
this  adhikarana  :— 4*4^11  ^*r^rg  42  ^^  «F^:    SfiTT^  43   f^T^TPTlf^^ 

^  ^nrsn^%^:  44  jn^^vjw  45. 

*•  The  last  adhikarana,**  says  Dr.  Thibaut,  "of  this  pada  refers 
according  to  the  unanimous  statement  of  commentators  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Bhagavatas  or  Panchariitras.  But  Sankara  and  Rama- 
nuja totally  disagree  as  to  the  drift  of  the  Sutrakara's  opinion 
regarding  the  system.  According  to  the  former,  it  is  condemned 
like  the  systems  previously  referred  to  ;  according  to  the  later  it  is 

approved  of sutra  42  and  43  according  to  both  commentators 

raise  objections  against  the  system ;  sutra  42  being  directed  against 
the  doctrine  that  from  the  highest  being  called  Vasudeva  there 
originates  Sankarshana,  i.  e,,  the  Jiva,  on  the  ground  that  those 
scriptural  passages  would  be  contradicted  which  teach  the  soul's 
eternity  and  sutra  43  impugning  the  doctrine  that  from  Sankarshana 
there  springs  Pradyumna,  i.  e.,  Manas.  The  sutra,  on  which  the 
difference  of  interpretation  turns,  is  the  44th  (  ^^fFnf^^%  ^T  tT^r 
sr^^:  ).  Literally  translated,  it  runs  *  or  on  account  of  there  being 
(or  there  being)  knowledge  and  so  on,  there  is  non-contradiction  of 
that.'  This  means,  according  to  Sankara,  *  or  if  in  consequence  of  the 
8 
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existeDCe  of  there  being  knairledge  ani)  bo  on  (on  thfl  | 
Bankarshann,  &c.,  they  be  taken  mit  as  soul,  mini)  but  Lordi  of 
pre-eminent  knowledge,  &c.)  vet  there  isiian-eontrHdictioDof  thnt  (i>i*., 
of  the  objection  raised  ill  suira  43  against  llie  Bhagavata  doctrine). 
According  to  Ramanuja,  on  the  otiier  hanil,  the  aAtra  has  to  be 
explained  as  follows  "or  there  is  non-con  trrtdiction  of  that  {i.e., 
P^ncharntra  doctrine)  on  account  of  there  being  knowledge  and  so 
on  "  {i,  e„  on  account  of  there  being  Brahman).  Which  nieaita 
Sankarahana  and  so  on  are  merely  forms  of  ma ni feats t ion  of  Brahman, 
so  that  the  PfincIiarStra  doctrine,  according  to  which  they  spring  from 
Urahnian,  is  not  contradicted.  Thu  form  of  the  siltra  makes  it  difficult 
for  us  to  decide  which  of  the  two  interpretations  is  the  right  one ;  it, 
however,  appears  to  me  that  the  explanarion  of  the  "  va  "  and  the 
"  tat,"  implied  in  RamAnDJa's  comment  are  more  natural  than  those 
resultirig  from  Sankai-a's  interpretations.  Noi'  would  it  be  an  un- 
natural proceeding  to  close  the  poleinicnl  pada  with  a  defence  of 
that  doctrine  which — in  spite  of  objections — has  to  be  viewed  as  the 
true  one." 

I  do  not  see  why  Dr.  Thibaut  ia  digsatlsfied  vrith  Sankara'a 
explanation  of  the  "va. "  The  SdtrakAra  frequently  holds  two 
Tiews  of  the  same  malternnd  connects  them  hy  '^'  as  in  the  case  of 
^^T'OTfT^ift  5°rill«l*^rl,  ff^TTETPil^TTT  &o.  The  same  iatitnde 
he  allows  here  to  his  opponents.  If  you  any  so  and  so  we  urge  ihia 
objection ;  it  jou  say  otherwise,  we  have  another  objection  to  urge, 
This  is  manifest  from  the  tone  of  the  aOtra.  As  tor  ■  fjfl'  we  observe 
that  'fnt,'  very  often  carries  the  force  of  an  objection.  l''or  instance, 
take  the  autra  f^=irnr7Tn1^  "Nj'TT?  (U  ] .  31).  Hure  the  Sutrakfira 
asserts  that  the  objection  lias  been  disposed  »f.     I  refer  the  reader  to 

5frT5iwiTPTM*n*i%  ^^wrnwat  (i,  *,  18)  sT^Tift^rw  w^t'tt%: 

(II,  1.  23]  f^^.t"|<^|ilM  -t^^nai  1.  31)  Ac. 

The  objectiousof  Ur.  Thiiiaut  may  be  thus  disposed  of.  But  Ihave 
a  very  strong  objection  to  urge  against  RamAuuja's  explanation  of  the 
word  '^'  as  denoting  a  system.  Nowhere  in  the  siitras  nor  in  the 
polomiciil  piida  where  the  Butra  occurs  is  the  word  'fjv'  ever  found 
to  denote  a  system.  Leaving  aside  this  objection  we  fiud  that 
Rfimilnnjii'aintrrpretHtJon  nppenrs  to  be  far-fetched  and  nnaalisfncttfry. 
The  lines  in  the  'Shribhaahva  ucceasBry  for  our  purpose  run  thus  : — 

Wf^  »TOfi*iTrfTn:W   WTSTFU  Urtr^li  T    !rf3f*l%^.      Thus  conslmed, 
the  satra  would  run  aa  follows :  —  ( TT  «^!T^WrT^p:3r^f  )  rT3IT=Tn?>TT% 
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(  ^rift )  WWft^s  which  is  equivalent  to  ^^^m  Hft^fhrycgnTT  ^WHW 
M*^"l««l«IM(jsl^  ^rf%  ?r^JTm^  -.—This  means  that  there  is  non- 
contradiction of  the  BhagavAta  system,  if  the  three  things  ^^^f, 
a7f^r^;g[  and  ^'«h'^^  are  taken  in  the  sense  of  four  things  vrVTi  fhfT^^- 
jpgn  and  a^^^.  Now  this  makes  no  sense  unless  we  have  recourse 
to  some  arithmetical  calculation.  If  no  such  calculation  is  to  be 
resorted  to  then  the  word  8?rfl  coming  after  f^^TR  which  R&mAnuja 
renders  hy  fnff  remains  unexplained.  It  is  the  interest  of  Ramanuja 
to  omit  the  word  a^iff  as  if  it  did  not  exist,  hut  not  of  modern 
scholars.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  reject  the  interpretation  of  the 
8hrtbhashya. 

The  sutra  in  question,  namely  f^Jrf^T^^W  according  to  Ramanuja 
denies  the  derivative  character  (^^frT)  of  the  soul  in  the  Bhagavata 
system.     From   Vasudeo  three  things  are  produced.     Two  things 
have  utpatti  while  the  soul  has  not.     The  utpatti  of  the  two  things 
is  then  real  while  that  of  the  soul  is  metaphorical.     It  is  the  habit  of 
Bftdarayana  to  close  the  refutation  of  a  system  by  urging  against  it 
some  general  objection  such  as   ^^r^^^^.  BTqRiTfr^n^??PR^^r 
and    f^sr^qt^rWHT'T^^nL   which    is    a    sutra     in    the    same     p&da 
and  which    brings  the  refutation  of  the  Sankhya  system  to  a  close. 
In  the   s{itra  we  are   now   dealing   with,   viz.,   f^nT^T^^^FT^  only  the 
word  STH'nr^ni.  is  omitted  to   avoid   repetition.     In   a   copy  of  the 
Madhavabhashya,    the  reading  of  the  sutra  is  full,  namely  Pni^f^- 
%jfm^H^4^^.     It  is  better    to  assume  that  the  siitrakara  uses  the 
word  ftsifrtM^  i"  ^^^  same  pada  in  one  and  the  same  sense,  namely,  in 
the  sense  of  inconsistency   than  to  take  it  in  the  sense  of  prohibi- 
tion as  Ramanuja  does.     If  this  reasoning  is  correct,  there  is  not  the 
least  doubt  that  Badariiyana  condemns  the  Bhagavata  system. 

"Nor  would  it  be,"  observes  Dr.  Thibaut,  ** an  unnatural  pro- 
ceeding to  close  the  polemical  pada  with  a  defence  of  that  doctrine 
which  in  spite  of  objections  has  to  be  viewed  as  the  true  one/'  The 
proceeding  does  not  appear  to  be  natural  as  Dr.  Thibaut  supposes. 
The  four  pftdas  of  the  first  Sdhyaya  establish  that  the  particular 
passages  of  the  Upanishads  refer  to  Brahman  and  not  to  Pradhana 
nor  to  something  else.  The  first  pada  of  the  second  ftdhyaya  appears 
to  refute  the  objections  brought  against  the  Vedanta  system  repre- 
sented by  BadarAyana.  The  second  pada  of  the  second  adhyaya 
refutes  the  diflferent  systems  of  importance  that  are  opposed  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  sfltras.  Now  the  PAncharatradhikarana  is  the  last 
topic  that  is  dealt  with  by  the  second  pada.    This  is  the  last  of  the 
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systems  tvhich,  according  to  SliniikarR,  is  condemned  by  B^dnrfirKM 
but  wliioli,  according  to  Ramanujn,  is  approved  of  by  him.  IE  ^ 
accept  the  opinion  of  RarnJtnuja,  it  ia  difficult  to  understand  why  ttfl 
system  sbould  find  its  plnce  iti  a  pAda  whieh  is  nothing  but  a  baitl^ 
field  where  Badarayana  offers  battle  to  Lis  enemies.  If  v 
the  arrangement  of  the  topics  of  thia  polemical  padn  the  system  fl 
the  Panchari'itraa  appears  to  be  one  of  the  least  importance, 
system  of  the  SAnkhyaa  appears  to  occupy  the  foremost  rank  and 
of  the  Fanchratrna  the  lowest  one.  Dr.  Tbibaut  contends  that  ttt| 
system  is  to  be  defended  in  spite  of  objections.  But  BSJarByaqI 
has  already  devoted  a  pada  to  tlie  defence  ofbis  own  system,  i 
there  ia  no  longer  any  necessity  for  defence  in  this  place.  Fort; 
three  sAtraa  of  this  pitdu  all  level  objections,  it  is  admitted,  a 
hostile  eyatems.  There  are  only  tno  adlras  which,  according  t 
Bamauuja,  are  devoted  to  the  defence  of  his  syatem.  Such 
cannot  be  Iield  without  strong  grounds.  And  I  have  f 
adduced  argumeuts  which  put  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  system  i 
the  Bhiigavstas  is  condemned  by  the  sutras. 

Lastly  in  connection  with  the  nature  of  the  Lord,  we  come  to  tl 
topic  of  the.iibbayalingatva,  nhich  is  most  important  on  the  poiat<I 
Here  we  accept  in  the  main  the  inlerpretalion  of  Sankara  whicb  J 
represents  Brahman  as  pure  intelligence  without  form,  withoutj 
attributes.  Dr.  Thibaut  considers  that  this  adhikarana  ia  va 
Bometiiries  favouring  the  interpretation  of  Sanknra  and  somet 
that  of  RAniAnuja.  But  in  reality  this  is  far  from  hfiiig  the 
When  we  closely  look  into  the  sQtrflS,  they  do  not  appear  ti 
vague.  Eiamined  minutely,  they  everywhere  favour  the  vie 
Snnkara.     The  following  are  the  st^tras  of  this  adkikarnnn  :— 

"    Adhikarana   V  (11-21)   ia  according  to    Sankara  taken  up  wilW 
the    question   as    to    the   nature    of  the     highest    being    Brt 
in    which    the    soul  is   merged    in  the    state  of    deep   sleep.     Sfltm  J 
declares  that  the  two-fold  cbaracterislies  (viz.,  absence  and  presenccl 
of  distinctive  attribntei,    nirviaheshatva  and    Ba-visheshatva)    cannocfl 
beloDg  to  the  highest  Brahman  even  through  its   situatioos,  namely 
its  limiting  adjuncts  since  all   passages   which   aim  at   setting  fortn 
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Brahman's  nature  declare  it  to  be  destitute   of   distinctive  attributes 

•  .  .  •  The  fact,  sAtra  12  continues  that  in  many  passages 
Brahman  is  spoken  of  as  possessing  'distinctive  attributes,  is  of  no 
relevancy  since  wherever  there  are  mentioned  limiting  adjuncts  on 
which  all  distinction  depends,  it  is  especially  stated  that  Brahman 
in  itself  is  free  from  all  diversity  ;  and  sdtra  13  adds  .  •  .  •  in 
some  places  the  assumption    of   diversity    is   especially    objected   to 

•  .  .  .  That  Brahman  is  devoid  of  all  form  (silfcra  14)  is  the 
pre-eminent  meaning  of  h11  the  Yedanta  texts  setting  forth  Brahman's 
nature  ....  That  Brahman  is  represented  as  having  different 
forms  as  it  were,  is  due  to  its  connection  with  its  (unreal)  limiting 
adjuncts,  just  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  appear  straight  or  crooked 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  things  they  illuminate  (15).  The 
Brihad^ranyaka  expressly  declares  that  Brahman  is  one  uniform  mass 
of  intelligence  (16),  and  the  same  is  taught  in  other  scriptural 
passages  and  in  Smritis  (17).  At  the  unreality  of  the  apparent 
manifoldness  of  the  self  caused  by  limiting  adjuncts  aim  those 
scriptural  passages  in  which  the  self  is  compared  with  the  sun  which 
remains  one  althoagh  his  reflections  on  the  surfdce  of  the  water 
are  many  (18).  Nor  must  the  objection  be  raised  that  that  comparison 
IS  unsuitable  because  the  self  is  not  material  like  the  sun  ;  for  that 
comparison  merely  means  to  indicate  that  as  the  reflected  images  of 
the  sun  participate  in  the  changes,  increase,  decrease,  &c.,  which  the 
^ater  undergoes  while  the  sun  himself  remains  unaffected  by  the 
attributes  of  the  upadhis  so  the  self  in  so  far  as  it  is  limited  by  the 
latter,  is  affected  by  them  as  it  were  (19-20)  ....  That  the 
self  is  in  the  upadhis  scripture  declares  (21) » 

"According  to  Ramanuja  the  adhikarana  raises  the  question  whether 
the  imperfections  clinging  to  the  individual  soul  (....)  affect 
also  the  highest  Lord,  who,  according  to  scripture,  abides  within 
the  soul  as  antaryamin.  Notwithstanding  the  abode  (of  the  highest 
soul  within  the  self)  (it  is)  not  affected  by  the  soul's  imperfections  as 
having  two-fold  ....  characteristics  (viz,,  being  on  the  one  hand  free 
from  all  evil  •  .  .  .  and  on  the  other  hand  endowed  with  al^ 
auspicious  qualities  sat  J  akama  •  .  .  .  (H).  Should  it  be  objected 
that  just  as  the  soul  though  essentially  free  from  evil  ....  jet 
is  liable  to  imperfections  owing  to  its  connection  with  a  variety  of 
bodies,  we  deny  this  because  ....  he  is  expressly  called  the 
Immortal,  the  ruler   within,   which  shows  him  free  from  all  short- 
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comings  ot  the  J!vn  (12)      ....     Srahraan  although  connects 
with   meh   forms  is  in  itself  devoid  of  form  since  ii  is  the  princi] 
clemeat  (ngent  prndbi'tuii)  in  bringing  out  names  aud  form  (14) 

But  dues  not    the  p&fisage  ^tJi  ^HtH*^  II 

leRcb    that    Srnhnian    is    nothing    bnC   light    (Jnlelligence)    nithoiri 
difTertnceaad  does  uot  the  passage  ^^  ^r^  iteny  of  it  all  its  qnalitiea 

We  admit  tliat  Brahman  is  light,  so  ire  m 

Mdmit  that  Brahainii  ia  Sfltyflsankalpa  and  so  on,  for  if  DOt  the  passaal 
in  which  thoae  qualities  are  asserted  would  become  purportleaa  (11 
Moreover,  the  TaittirJva  passage  only  asserts  so  much,  ria.,  prakSui 
rApatva  of  Brahman  and  does  not    deny    all   other    qualities    I 
.     .     .     .     Becanse  Brahman  abidio^  in  many  places  ia  not  touche< 
by  their  imperfections,  the  simiiea  of  the  refiecled  son,  of  the  eth«( 
limited  by  jars,  &c.,  are  applicable  to  It  (18)  should  it  be  said  that  thjfl 
illustrnttun  is  not  an  approprln'o  one  because  the  Bun  is  npprehendedl 
in  water  erroiieonsly  only  while  the  Hniaryi'imin  really  abides  withi^p 
nil  things  and  therefore  oust  be  viewed  as  sharing  their  defects  (II 
We  reply  that  what  the    simile    means  to  iirgHtire   is  that   Brahm 
owing  lo   its    inherence    in    many  places  should  participnte  iu   thw 
increnae,  decrease  and  so  on  of  its  abodes.     On  this  view  both  simileu 
are  appropriaie  (20).     Analogous  similes,  we  observe  to  be  eniployedl 
in  ordinnry  life  as  when  we  compare  a  man  with  a  lion  (21)." 

Dr.  Thibaut  often  remarks  ihat  flamanuja's  interpretation  i 
and  simple,  while    Saiikara  sees  himself  reduced  to    the  necessity  d{ 
•upplemenling.     The  reverse  ia  the  case  here.  The  chief  character iatio 
of  RAmnnnjn's  interpretation  of  ihis  adhiknrana  is  ihe  unusual  i 
of  additions  to  the  test.     In  every  sutra  almost  he  is  driven  (o  tb«1 
oeoesaity  of  supplementing,  thus  obscuring  the  lopic  and  perverting! 
the  leaching  of    the    euiraa.     The    main  question  discussed    i 
eutras,  according  lo  Rftmunoja,  is  whether    the    imperfections  whioli  I 
cling  to  the  Boul  affect    the  Lord  as  well   on  account  of   his  abidin 
within  the  soul  in  those  varions  states  of  ihe  soul  such  as  the  wakin 
etaie,  deep  sleep,  &c.     But  there  is  nothing  in  the  sutras  to  warr.u 
■uch  a  snpposiliou. 

TheSbribhl»hysonButr«(]l)!T?^innr"y'^<Ttf^hr!r^ipt  *T^  ft  1 

runs  thus.   ^fii^^Tf^fr^ra  a'r^»TinR»nf%^'STr  nr^fitar :— jfpft  | 
intniTHi^inmii     ni<-i*i    wwrf   f=Tff »( *^ * >■  *) pijotrf ^wf n itr- 

^ft^^im  fi^:    ....    3  (T?^rafr>Ti  qrni  nu^it-ifT  ww  fnrrr-  ] 

fitpff:  Hf=*I  %ftft  ft^nKt-     From  the   passage  of  the  Shri-bhasby*  J 
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quoted  aboTe  it  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  R&mftouja  that  diflerent 
states  (  BT^^^^6  )  and  not  positions  (  fT^nrr^S  )  of  the  soul  are 
discussed  by  the  preceding  sCitras.  Let  us,  however,  grant  that 
^iTPir^S  are  described  above.  ^l«TC^tV<j^fd^^^fFrr^?f  are  the 
^tlTH^  of  the  soul  ....  enumerated  by  Raman uja.  Since  the 
Lord,  argues  the  Shrfbhashya.  resides  within  the  soul  in  those 
various  ^PTf^*  He  mny  be  affected  by  the  imperfections  of  the  soul 
in  those  places.  The  objection  and  the  answer  run  thus  in  the 
words  of  the  ShribbAshya  :—  STfTT  «(fTf^  ^*llF**H"i  ^^fn^Tf^^F^'T- 

fp^tRr—    •    .    .    .  ^rr  sn%  a?r^^>  (  t  wnr?ff>sf*   Tn^i% )  t 

R^fPmpT^t^—        ....         f^C^R|7Jlrt4iMW|cht'€ll"|4ioff. 

The  passage,  namely  w*  ff^^  frlS^,  &c.,  referred  to  by  the 
Shrlbbftshya  is  found  in  the  seventh  Brahman  of  the  fifth  adhyaya 
of  the  Brihadaranyaka.  But  the  words  ^  BTT^'H^  ftT^^t  &c.,  twice 
quoted  by .  the  Shribhashya  both  in  the  purvapaksha  and  the 
fliddhanfcaare  not  found  in  the  passage  of  the  Brihadaranyaka.  I  have 
looked  into  two  copies  of  the  Brihadaranyaka,  one  printed  in  Bombay 
"  and  one  in  Calcutta,  but  I  failed  to  find  the  words  n  sii^H^  fTO^>  &c. 
If  the  passage  contains  no  such  word  as  the  soul,  it  has  consequently 
nothing  to  do  with  the  imperfections  of  the  soul  in  different  posi- 
tions. It  is  therefore  difficult  to  understand  with  Bdmanuja  the 
question  whether  the  imperfections  clinging  to  the  individual  soul 
affect  the  Lord  as  well. 

The  Shribhashya  is  not  able  to  maintain  the  same  subject  consist- 
ently all  through.  In  the  opening  sutras  11-14  the  Shribhashya 
institutes  a  parallel  as  it  were  between  the  soul  and  the  Lord  who  is 
shown  to  be  free  from  the  shortcomings  of  the  soul.  But  after  this 
the  individual  soul  drops  out  of  consideration  and  the  subject  of 
HJF^^f^  yet  continues.  Neither  the  ^m^vS  of  the  soul,  nor  the  soul 
itself  is  even  remotely  alluded  to  in  the  sutras  of  the  topic  nor 
mentioned  in  the  passage  of  the  Brihadaranyaka  relied  on  by  the 
Shribhashya. 

£ven  if  such  a  question  were  admitted  the  topic  of  the  ubhayalin- 
gatva,  I.e.,  the  nature  of  the  Lord  ....  a  topic,  which  is  of  the 
lilghe«t  importance,  and  at    discussing,  which   the   stitras  must  be 
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■upposed,  (o  aim  principally  ....  would  but  occupy  h  suI 
Date  position.  There  appear  to  be  no  imperfectiong  taught  in  tba 
preceding  sutras  attaching  to  the  soul  which  may  lend  countenance 
lo  tlie  supposition  that  the  Lord  mny  be  affected  by  ihem.  The 
questiun,  moreover,  whether  tbe  imperfections  incidental  to  the  indivi- 
dual soul  afTect  the  Lord  also,  has  been  once  discussed  in  its  right 
place.  The  sutra  Sf^rC  IT^r^^I'lSf^rTg  (II.,  2,  42)  asserts  thnt  the  soul 
is  a  part  of  the  Lord.  Ah  objection  whether  the  imperfections  of  the 
individual  soul  affect  the  Lord  lias  been  raised  and  disposed  of  by 
ihesutran^rarl^figHTt;.  The  objection  is  thus  worded  in  the 
Sbribhilshya  5TTrf%  il^  ^k^  Jt^W.^^i^f  ^f  n?Tr  iM  SVTt  >^r^f- 
Cr9^1T9  Sic-  Nothing  appears  uiore  natural  in  the  sulrna  under 
consideration  than  that  the  nature  of  the  Lord  should  be  diiicussed, 
The  preceding  siitras  hare  treated  of  the  nature  of  everjthinij 
including  the  individual  soul  except  the  nature  of  the  Lord.  It  is, 
therefore,  right  to  suppose  that  the  unture  of  the  ; 
ed  here  and  diacuBsed  too  with  great  elaboratio 
it  is  proper  to  imagine,  deaerres  all  elaborntio 
opening  Hutms  11-13  there  is 
The  three  sutras  merely  discni 


;upreme  self  is  discuBS- 
Such  a  question, 
Moreover,  in  the 
ral  question   that  is  raised. 
I   particular  passage  as  I  shall  point 


pn 
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out  furiher  on,  drduciog  from  it  the  geueral  proposition.  SiitrBB 
from  11  to  30  can  be  spproprittely  explained  without  the  aid  of 
RamAnuja's  supposition. 

The  unreality  of  such  a  suppojitioii  ie  manifest  from  the  fact  that 
RAmanuji.  bas  Bometimes  to  take  up  the  question  of  MJ^^TO^  of  the 
Lord  (the  question  whether  the  imperfections  afTecl  the  Lordj  and 
sometimes  that  of  a'*F1IR1'5  inserting  any  subject  in  any  place  ao  as 
lo  suit  his  convenience  and  not  consistency  of  reBSuninpt. 

lUmi'muja  treats  of  the  subject  of  STj^^iJiq-  of  the  Lord  in  the 
first  four  sutraa  of  the  topic,  namely,  in  tiUrag  ll-l-l  In  the  nest 
three  siUras  in  15-17  he  lakes  up  the  subject  of  the  j>TTF^^T^  of  the 
Lord.  In  autras  18-20  he  returns  to  the  subject  of  M  Jk^t^I%T.  and  iu 
.5  he  resumes  the  other  subject.  From  the  presence  of  certain 
pnriicles,  and  from  some  other  indications,  it  appears  that  the  first  three  • 
Butraa  11-13  form  one  set.  H  would,  therefore,  have  been  proper  for 
to  drop  the  subject  of  MjF^^hf  at  13  and  nut  at  14. 
Siltra  15  iTW^r^W^JIiai'hl  contains^  which  serves  to  show  that  the 
sutra  merely  cnni  iaiies  the  subject  of  siitra  14  and  yet  Uamiiiiuja  alartl 
soother  aubjecl  in  sQlra  15.  Let  us  grant  for  a  lime  that  another 
•ubjeot  IB  treated  in  sAtra  15  or  rather  as  the    Ramanuja  would  hare 
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ft  a  collateral  branch  of  the  same  subject.  After  closing  the  comtnent 
on  siitra  14  Ramanuja  starts  an  objection  against  the  conclusion  of 
Butra  14,  which  he  disposes  of  bj  sutra  15.  If  so,  sfttra  14  and  15  teach 
the  same  subject.  But  I  think  siitra  15  is  not  intended  to  answer  an 
objection  raised  against  the  conclusion  of  sfitra  14,  for,  in  sdim  16  we 
find  the  particle  ^  and  notg-.  In  siitra  18  Ramanuja  returns  to  the 
subject  of  BTJF^ni^  but  the  words  of  the  sutra  BTrf  i^  ^  show  that 
the  siitra  only  continues  the  subject  treated  of  before.  All  Ibis  serves 
to  show  if  it  shows  any  thing  at  all  that  one  and  the  san^  subject  is 
treated  of  bj  the  siitras  of  the  chapter  all  along. 

BAmanuja  does  not  assign  a  precise  meaning  to  J^^tr^  the  opposite 
of  Sf^^^l^c^  which  is  the  objection  of  the  purvapakshin.  He  some- 
times uses  it  as  a  synonym  of  ^H^fSni^f  and,  therefore,  wherever  ho 
establishes  .J^r^c^  he  also  deduces  from  it  g>nrf?r^^^  and  vice  veraa. 
He  uses  the  word  3F^nn3"r^  sometimes  for  the  f^^  qualities  which 
alung  with  the  9«r^  qualities  go  to  make  up  ^g|f?5<1^^  and  some- 
times for  ^^fsif^TTc^  itself.  In  either  case  it  is  the  same  subject  of 
^^r^^M  ^hat  is  treated  of. 

That  the  ^^^f^^n?  of  the  Lord  is  denied  by  the  siitras  of  the  topio 
as  Sankara  understands  mny  be  seen  from  the  following  considera- 
tions. In  sutra  11  sf  WPT?fr>S  ft  T^^^^R^?^  ^^  f^  it  can  be  seeu 
at  once  that  ^  is  to  be  connected  with  ^H^fr^?T^  which  is  thus  denied 
of  the  Lord.  Ramanuja  connects  sf  with  BTJ^rV'c^  which  he 
supplements.  Modern  scholars  will  agree  with  me  in  discarding  such 
supplementations.  Thisi?,  moreover,  the  supplementation  of  the  main 
topic  according  to  Ramanuja.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the 
siitrakara  leaves  the  main  subject  to  be  supplemented. 

No  doubt  T^ixf^  is  apparently  retained  by  the  Shribhashya  as  a 
nominative.  But  on  account  of  the  addition  of  M^^MI^^^  *"^ 
consequent  change  of  construction  the  Shribhashya  makes  ^^nrf^T^ 
to  convey  the  force  of  ^H"Tf^^r^  thus  changing  the  nominative 
^^ft^^lH.  i"<^o  *"  ablative  which  merely  supplies  grounds,  but  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  an  affirmation.  Dr.  Thibaut  observes  that  a  new 
adhikarana  is  marked  by  a  nominative.  This  is  beyond  doubt  a  new 
adhikarnna ;  ^r^T^rffy^PI.  must,  therefore,  be  retained  as  a  nominative.  If 
^ppyf^Tf^  is  to  be  retained  as  it  is,  as  a  nominatiye  not  ^  ^  ^ 
force  of  an  ablative,  then  certainly  7H^f%^^  is 
and  not  affirmed. 

Siitra  12  again  contains  a  denial  of 
thus  %^flft^  %W  M^«**<Ht'q'(><(.     It  I 
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from  diTCrait;  jou  n\-\j  ih^t  there  U  s^vf^q^  vc  mj  the 
cannot  be  urged  sJoce  dirtrsitj  U  denied  everjvbera  (in  all  pla«t« 
(  unr^l)  tbe  Lord  is  gnid  to  be  '  not  that '  (  m;  )."  The  dnial  ta 
this  tiitm.  According  to  Rnmaanja,  la  not  of  direnitj  (HT)  13  eTidentlf 
appears,  but  of  H^mv^  ithicii  be  scpplied  io  tiiira  II,  and  wfai«li 
he  supplies  in  this  sutrs  too.  TIiuj,  nhile  ihesutrasdeDv  ih#  qnftlitica 
of  the  Lord  he  understands  all  through  the  denukl  of  M^SSt^ev  or 
the  Lord  maiiiUiaiiig  SHQ^npv  kll  along.  RAuianuja  is  Dot  able  to 
interpret  iT^  as  diversitt  pare  a:id  simple,  bat  fl-rt^lrffW?H^Nl- 
C^r^^r^  a  lung  ciplaiiatioa  by  way  of  supplemeatatiou  thu  giving 
up  Wprri  "cd  resorting  to  Wf^T^- 

There  is  a  iliird  irffl^  or  denial  <■(  the  3iT^f?[*I?1  or  qualities 
the  Lord  in  sulfa  22  U'^fl^iq-i  r:  iTfil^ffT  *mril*ff1^  irv:  la  sflti*' 
11-13  RiirDanuJK  took  the  uffi^r^  aa  referring  to  VJC^T^'V  which  h« 
•upplied,  and  not  as  referring  to  TtT^^TipV  or  qualities  of  the  Lord. 
In  lOtra  23  he  adniils  so  fnr  that  theirnt'4*!  refers  to  qualilies  and 
not  to  tncsr^tv-  If  the  denial  has  here  reference  to  qualities,  thii 
corroborates  our  conclusion  that  in  suua  11  JHIPWT  w"  denied 
of  the  Lord  and  weakens  Ramanujx's  supposition  that  STa%mi|«4 
which  he  supplies  was  denied  theie  and  not  qualities  of  the  Lord. 
Tbe  Shrllihiishya  considers  that  in  sutra  22  the  gf^^T  has  refer«nc« 
to  qualities,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  not  only  are  qualities  not 
denied,  but  they  ore  on  the  conirary  emphatically  asseTiei).  The 
Sbrlbhashjft  rnns  thuB:-?Rjtiq«i%— irjB^:  iTlfTflf%^<I^ ^^*I* 

ii^rcf7Tirrs«(q  i  fffi-v  g  ^5"?  sw^:  irant?^  ^T5mra,i  aifwisnq- 
'TtTf^^ni  I'vi:  iftv  F^^Mnrsar  wbiT  waft  imsff^  u^fa  ^iw»ni.l 

The  words  ^f(Ti|t^niean  even  necording  tolianiBnuja'Notthus.  not 
thus' for  herendfrsthembj^^  ^^^s  given  above.  Thry  mean  thst the 
Lord  is  not  of  thu  description  given  above.  A'ccording  to  RamiinDJa 
the  siitra  rneans  that  ihe  Lord  has  not  only  two-forma,  but  man;  more. 
IiitheopiiiionoftheShrilihiisbja  then  the  Lord  is  endowed  wilhSTT  or. 
form.  But  Ihe  words  "  not  thus,  not  thus"  primarily  mean  that 
Lord  ianot  of  the  description  given  aboTe,  •,  e.,    Behai  not  the 
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or  forms  described  in  the  foregoing  lines  in  the  paetage  of  the  Brihi- 
daranyaka.  The  Shrfbhashja  considers  that  the  Lord  has  not  only 
two  forms,  but  m«ny  more.  Surely,  then  the  Lord  is  '^  Thus  '*  and  not 
**  Not  thus,  not  thus."  The  emphatic  denial  '*  Not  thus,  not  thus  " 
would  thus  be  a  positive  reiteration.  It  would,  moreover,  involve  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  tpTTTPl  primarily  denotes  a  thing  of  6uch  and 
such  a  description,  and  not  limitedness  of  the  description  of  the  thing 
as  RAmAnuja  supposes,  STfr^TTTT^  then  means  being  of  the  description 
in  question.  The  sutra  22  then  merely  teaches  that  the  Lord  is  not  of 
the  description  stated  above.  This  serves  to  show  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Shrtbhashya  of  s^itra  22  is  far-fetched. 

Dr.  Thibaut  decidedly  prefers  the  interpretation  of  the  Shrtbashya 
of  fe^tra  22  to  that  of  Sankara  possibly  because  B&manuja  observe 
that  it  would  be  senseless  at  first  to  teach  of  the  t^ualities  and  finally 
to  deny  them.  But  Ramanuja  forgets  what  the  sutra  (III.,  8,  14) 
iir^^Finr  i|4)^HIMI^I^  teaches  that  those  qualities  are  mentioned  by 
way  of  meditation,  there  being  no  other  purpose. 

Let  us  for  a  time  suppose  with  Ramunuja  that  the  Lord  is 
possessed  of  many  forms  or  W^s,  But  the  sutra  14  a^^q^^^  declares 
that  the  Lord  is  absolutely  destitute  of  form  or  ^jrqr.  This  would 
only  serve  tn  show  that  BftmAnuja's  interpretation  of  sutra  22  is  in 
Dr.  Thibaut's  words  "  the  shift  of  a  commentator  in  straits."  Rama- 
nuja would  not  consider  that  the  Lord  is  absolutely  void  of  form,  but 
observes  that  fhe  Lord  js  as  nearly  as  possible  void  of  form  ^  and  hence 
^mfip^i-  e>«  having  many  forms, !  Ramanuja  is  not  able  to  take  the 
s^tra  14  a^q^f^  f^  ^T77>7Fn^rni  as  it  is  but  is  driven  to  the  necessity 
of  supplementing.  The  sutra  simply  teaches  that  the  Lord  is  abso* 
lately  void  of  form,  since  his  being  void  of  form  is  principally  asserted 

of  him;(  a?i5:in%^  ft  friT  BT^q^^  ft  f?fr»r:  srwr^>5TT^>rt^^ )  But 

RAmanuja  supplements  ^>fcf»?%^  before  in^nn^?^.  Cf%?rf^%^  Wm^i 
l|i$KTfin%  Brahman  is  the  principal  element  in  bringing  out  names 
and  forms). 

S^tra  15  containing  ^'and  merely  adducing  the  illustration  of  light 
must  be  supposed  to  cite  an  additional  ground  for  the  conclusion  of 
■iitra  14,  which  teaches  that  the  Lord  is  without  form.  But  in 
Riinr>4nuja'8  opinion  sutra  15  teaches  that  the  Lord  is  endowed  with 
form.  Similarly  siitra  16  likens  the  Lord  to  light  to  corroborate 
•Atra  14.  SAtra  17  merely  cites  passages  from  scripture  and  smritis 
to  the  same  effect.  In  the  same  manner  sfitras  18, 19  and  20  merely 
fit#  illttstrationa  of  the  fact  that  the  Lord  is  devoid  of  form.     And 
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yet  Rimdnuja  cecB  iu  these  gutms  thefirmeslnbliBhineiitof  St^fnUl 
The  word  *if[T>l'T^TS  of  sutni  I'J  is  uiinniinouHlj'  interpreted  by  botli, 
Saakarn  aiiiiRumaiiiij'i  «s  SKIwiCTpTf^ij.  But  wliile  liic  former  eonsi- 
dera  the  aiir^  as  unreal.  Rfimumija  looks  upon  it  as  renl.  The  words 
ff^^rair^ffq  and  HSflifrTni  show  ihst  111*  Turfir  is  unreal.  This  U 
moreover  confirtned  hy  the  fact  ibat  the  simile  of  the  reflecled  sua 
rct^iiires  an  mirfsl  ailjuuol.  The  l»st  si'itra  uf  tbe  third  piida  of  the 
second  adhji'iya  is  JnFWrrffff  ^WSfPTT^fH.  Here  ii>  the  opinioD  of 
Ramannja  even  ibe  sqii"^  is  unreal.  The  weight  of  the  evidence  is 
therefore  in  favour  of  nn  unrenl  udjiinct.  If  an,  the  qnabtiea  are 
denied  of  the  Lord  beyond  doul)t.  Tbc  word  ^?  always  denoted 
Buriptore,  but  here  it  means  an  ilListraiion  drawn  from  |irnctieal  life 
f^  C7  TT^^^'  's  the  illiistrntini)  put  fornnrd  by  Ramiinuia.  If  tUo 
illustration  is  accepted  the  3^r^  becomeg  real,  The  illustration 
proposed  by  RAmauuja  is  ilinmelriacally  oppoced  to  that  given  by 
Bildarayana,  nnmely,  the  illustration  of  the  rejected  tnn.  Id  this 
topic  in  Butraa  27-2;r  the  siirnkAra  pmposea  three  illuslrations  of  tbe 
Lord,  out  of  which  that  of  light  ia  retained.  The  ilbutration  of  light 
shows  that  the  gin'^  is  unreal,  while  HamAnnjn's  illusiratior  proves 
it  real.  Could  not  the  venerable  siltrakara  propose  an  illustralion 
like  that  of  Ban  ilmtja  appropriate  to  the  subject  or  did  he  prepnw 
illustrations  so  as  to  receive  the  etif^ma  of  dieapprohation  at  tba 
Lands  of  hi»  commentators  ?     This  seems  strange  euough. 

Sutra  23  terms  the  Lord  HES)^  (the  non-manifest)  since  it  po'SoH- 
es  no  ^T  or  qualities  by  nhich  it  can  be  mauifet't.  That  this  fs  the 
meaning  of  tbe  ^tiiras  Raniaonja  appears  (o  be  aware,  since  he 
quotes  the  following  passage  from  gcripture  tn  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  fiutra  :*-si  flf^t  fffwm  VimfV  ^  "^ffiqr  q?ian%  ^iV^=T^  But  Bhmi- 
nojn  gives  a  turn  to  the  meaning  of  tbc  sulva  liy  supplying  ibe  word 
g^JITt^tftl-  The  next  luirn  teaches  according  to  him  that  the  Lord 
can  be  known  bv  sincere  devoimu  alone.  Interpreted  in  this  way  th« 
two  si'itras  appear  to  be  irrelevant  to  the  topic  under  discussion. 
Ramantija  thus  appears  to  impress  span  our  mind  that  the  two  afktraa 
iucidenlally  as  it  were  turn  upon  a  difTei-fUt  subject.  But  if  the 
sfltras  quite  apjiarently  discms  the  topic  of  ^HfT^T  which  subject 
ia  not  yet  wonod  np  even  according  to  Rumanuja,  none  will  look  upoD 
them  as  dealing  with  adilTerent  topic  or  a  side  point  if  they  are  abio 
lo  connect  them  ititb  the  topic  in  question.  Sutra  24  would  reqaira 
according  to  RamAnnja'*  comment  ([7  lo  be  supplemented.  Let  aa 
construe  and  combine  the  two  sAlrits  niT.^nt?Tr^*iTT  ^  (  23  )Nf% 
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^kf^^  (^sq^i{)  S7^smfr^iTPTP-2rr9{^  Ramanuja's  comment  on  sutra  24 
runs  thus : — 

^^^  I  ^^^  f«[lf  ^f  ?^»-^^^$«r  ^r^»Tr  f^fj^  ^  ^m.  Construed 
according  to  RamAnnja  sdtra  24  would  run  thus  : — arpT  (  ^  )  ^STH^ 
(  ^^  ««r^fr^)  JP^WTrjTnrri-'smL.  instead  of  Bj^itft^H.  which,  as  I  have 
shown,  tlte  naturi;!  construction  of  the  siitras  demands,  Ramanujaputs 
in  c^fTfTVL  which  is  quite  the  reverse  of  the  proper  ^ense!!  Ramanuja's 
interpretation  of  sutra  25  is  exceedingly  forced. — ^^^  means  in  siitras 
(II.,  4,  23,  II.,  3,  25)  attributes,  peculiarities  or  the  state  of  being 
differentiated  by*attiibutes. — B^^^c^as  applied  to  the  Lord  in  siitra25 
would  then  denote  the  state  of  not  being  differentiated  by  attributes. 
By  means  of  supplementations,  this  very  word  BT^^c^  Ramanuja  is 
able  to  take  in  the  sense  of  the  state  of  being  differentiated  by  attri- 
lutes  !!     The    Shribhashya   runs   thus  on    sutra   25  (  M<*iK[|f^<<%H- 

%$Mf  !T?rt^~?f4?T^^'i^  ^iW'i^  jrf^^^^f  »T3TH^t 'cH^^rrRr 
irfr^i:^tTiT3Fr^R5?^/^v  'S^f  ^nr^^n'^Jif  ^ttosth*^*  ^jfo^^ymrj- 

Here  Rumanuja  renders  the  word  Sf^r^  by  ^fPT  attaching  a 
metaphorical  meaning  to  it.  Outside  the  T^T^fr^ <| r^ 1 1^ cK<"l  the 
word  V^l^r  occurs  several  times,  iTcVrr^n??^  occurs  at  II.,  3, 45  and  at 
III.,  2,  34,  and  the  word  ^n%Tri%^  is  found  at  sulra  II.,  3,  47.  In 
all  these  places  Ramanuja  himself  interprets  the  word  3|^n^  in  the 
sense  of  light  and  takes  it  as  an  illustration.  In  the  THlTfi4|^r- 
fy^R^  itself  the  word  snirnn'  occurs  three  times  besides  in  the  siitra  in 
question.  In  all  these  places  Ramanuja  takes  the  word  ST^tT^  in  the 
sense  of  light*  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  Lord  as  being  destitute  of 
^;:xT  or  form  as  asserted  in  sutra  BT^^T^^  f|  ff^^^FTc^r^.  The  sutra 
in  question,  namely,  sutra  25  merely  illustrates  the  fact  of  the  Lord 
being  9T^*rfr  which  by  Ramanuja  himself  is  taken  in  the  sense  of 
IT^rff.  We  thus  see  that  in  both  the  places,  the  same  fact,  namely, 
the  Lord's  being  without  form  is  illustrated  by  means  of  the  same 
word  qeht^i.  It,  therefore,  follows  that  the  word  SJeFHT  must  mean 
light  here  also.  Moreover,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
ihat  the  word  l^Vrr^  is  uniformly  in  all  places  interpreted  by 
B&m&Dujfl»   and    also   by  Sankara   as   meaning   light,  it  should   be 
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onderitood  as  light  in  (hi*  plnee  too.  We  may  then  be  sure  that  l\ 
word  ir^rra  means  light  in  siitra  25.  But  if  ihe  word  sprto  itimiis 
liglit,  we  must  reject  lUmHnujn'a  tnterpretaiion  of  sulra  25.  But 
lupprise  for  argnmeiU'a  siike  thai  tlie  word  iraiTW  means  5fpT  iw 
KiiiniiLuJH  unilersiaiids.  The  Shtibliiisbja  iptei-prela  {Ta^nriTT^  M 
WRRfTr/^WS;^?^.  Tliere  is  then  again  anoiher  difficulty  »  to 
what  word  or  words  ahould  be  understdod  afterij^rra'.  In  sulra  18 
Wa  TT  ^HTf  nt^fmRr^^nnd  in  the  next  sutia  Ramiiniija  undersUi 
ether  besides  light  as  an  illustration  proper  to  aet  forth  the  nati 
of  ibe  Lord.  I  am  not  able  to  understand  why  STH^  it  to  be  tal 
aftrr  irxr^  in  the  siitra  in  hand.  It  is  poasibly  to  suit  the  chan| 
Since  sr^r^  is  taken  in  ihe  sense  of  ;n?  Ramnnuja  thinks  proper 
insert  «fR*T  after  it.  Yet  there  is  the  further  difficulty  that 
is  to  be  taken  singly  as  illustrating  tho  nature  of  the  Lord. 
words  irSKntlf^Tit  (cannot  be  understood  to  convey  a  combined  idi 
we  follow  Rumanuja  himself  in  his  in lerp relations  of  Ij4il4llf^q^  11 
S^fi^Tlfr^l  in  other  places  where  fhey  occur,  iliiniiinnja  does 
appear  to  take  ll4i[4T  aa  an  illustrallon  and  he  interprt'ts  q4i|Mlt^^Q 
as  conveying  a  collective  idea,  But  this  is  directly  opposed  to  rbe 
teaching  of  the  sflira.  The  sfitra  runs  thus:- ir^mnf^^VTI^nt  q^fHV 
^^oqi-jn'^fi:'  ''"''^  '''"^''  P'"'''  "^  ''^^  ^'^*''*  teaches  that  gJftHi  la 
often  employed  for  such  a  purpose.  Ramannja  is  not  able  to  interpret 
tho  latter  part  of  the  siitra  as  it  is.  He  writes  WPgrT^ggrf^H-SH 
^HT  5T'»%W'n  ^*I^f1*  ^^'Jp-ararjqHiItS-  The  word 
only  ia  fonnd  in  the  latter  part  of  the  siitra,  but  Ran 

By  adding  »frT*?  nflern^frsi  «"d  by  supplementing  the  word 
after  HrT^  Ranianuja  appears  to  take  jTH'  and  sttT^ 
the  ingredients  which  go  to  make   up  Brahman  and  ausnering 
oft-quoted   phrase  wnrftTT^  or  Hfq  tTHIT-^  HST.     But  do  ihi 
perceive  the  Lord  at   JraT^rnHTTf^^:^^  at  tlie  time  of 
The  passage  quoted  by  Banianuja  only  teaches  tbanpf^  ihou| 
was  Manu,he  was  the  sun  and  so  forth.      Is  the  word  Maiiu  here 
interpreted  aa  meaning  iff^i  or  the  word  n^  [o  be  taken  to  denote 
This  would  be  elretchiiig    the   words    to    nn    inconceivable   i 
The    passage   only  teaches    that   at   the    time  of  absolution 
thought  himself  identified  with  Brahman,  and  consequently  will 
thing  in  the  world.     If  the  Lord,  as  sQira  23  Uacbes,  ia  really 
(without   form)    the   sages   will    only  perceive  Bim    aa  such. 
lerpretatlon  of  the  Shribhishya,  therefore,  is  ast  ■itiafactory. 
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It:  does  not  appeflr  bb  UAmnnujn  Buppases  that  this  topic  U 
■Qggetited  by  whnt  is  tnught  in  the  preceding  sutras.  The  gilt»kara 
has  Already  tnught  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  of  inanimate  objects, 
it  DOW  rcmnioG  for  him  to  treat  of  the  nataie  of  the  Lord.  Tha 
first  three  Buiraa  (11-13),  Dioreover,  of  the  uliliayaliogatTMhikarana 
appear  to  discuss  a-  particulnr  piissage.  Itie  commenistois  suppose 
Ihat  Budsrayaua  treats  of  the  ubhayatiugatva  generally  sud  ijuote 
passsHges,  therefore,  from  various  apaiiisliads  to  eslnblish  the  proposi- 
tion. Biidaruyana  on  the  contrary  discusses  in  the  first  three  suiraa 
K  psrticular  passage,  and  deduces  from  it  the  general  proposition. 
The  third  siitra  9^  ^?^|7  proves  tliat  [his  U  ihe  discussion  of  a 
particular  passage.  la  imy  opinion  ihe  fulluwing  is  iLe  pnsuago  of 
tlie  Brihiidiiranyftkn  that  is  disi^iisspd  in  ihfse  siitras. 

wT?t^T^  =T^if3  ^ij^^^wv  lit  ^  T^  "iT<ri>Tw*i  igrcmfifF  t^^ 
*ynftf>t  I  wr?T77'^  ^!^^  ^iRT^f^q  ftir  ^rr^rw  ar^wrr  B?sa»r  vm- 

^r^  jT^f  im"^  f*^  q?«r^  jiU^i  wmr  w^rsft^l  «  iif  ^  ^ 

ifhi^^  II  »  II  flsHnf  fi^fl^m  »irfn  JiriT'Tr  »?^T=f5!u«*pT'^s(i- 

^:vi  II  ■!  II  '^'fm  ^TSTTfiirnra^  infn  'jiWf sfHi  Ptgtt^ ras^  ittict 

This  passage  of  the  BrihadArnnynka  Ugianiphad  leaches  that  everj 
thing  abides  in  the  Lord.  The  Lord  is  thus  here  looked  upon  as  the 
repository  of  all  things.  The  purvapaksliiD  urges  llint  the  Lord,  since 
he  is  the  ropoail^ry  of  so  many  things,  poasrsaes  attributes  of  both 
the  sons.  The  sutra  5T  WrTrfriR  TTW^HlfSif  ?I^^  fif  thus 
dispose*  of  the  objection.  AUhnn^h,  so  many  thijiga  abide  in  the 
Lord  still  Ihe  Lord  csnnot  be  lookfd  upon  as  being  endowed  nilh 
attributes  since  in  all  places  (he  Lord  is  represented  as  void  of  attri- 
butes (11).  Shonld  it  be  objecled  that  ihere  is  diversity  found 
there  (  HVffftT  ^?.)  "e  dei>y  this  since  in  the  case  of  each  thing  the 
Lord  is  said  to  be  "Not  that"  ( ^  il«^«HrlI^^[rt. )  0'-)  for  after 
having  taught  that  every  thing  abides  in  the  Lord  the  passage 
distinctly  assert*  that  the  Lord  is  neither  large  nor  atomic,  neither 
short  nor  long,  &c,.   neither  air  nor  ether,  &c.  (  3ng<1>nr^9WT^H- 

SCltra  13  nteds  no  explanstiou  for  our  present  purpoie.  These 
litre e  aiitras  form  one  group. 
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■  ft  Bomicattre  and  iotrodacn  &  new  set. 
miut,    iberefore.    be  supposed  lo  cil«   additroBil 


» 

Sitn  I4coi>Uini 
14  euntaina  ^  ai 

gnwndi  for  tiie  concIuHioti  arrived  at  in  siitra  1 1.  ^titrss  ti  —  21 
■Uo  ntttt  lo  a  particular  paM>ge.  But  I  hive  not  ret  been  able  to 
fiod  out  the  pasMge  answering  the  description  althoneb  I  searched 
for  it  out  hundred  and  eight  upanisfaada  which  were  acceseilile  lo 
me  at  Inilure.  There  ii  no  donbt  that  siltrai  14  —  21  discus*  a 
I  -  (mange  from  scripture.  For  imtiiiice,  look  to  sQtms  20  aod  21 
tf^yrHTfTHIwi'tf^T^qq.'^Q  y^hrry  21.  The  ehrlbbAshra  comhices 
the  two  ai^irii«  into  one.  The  reading  of  the  shrihhi'ishva  is  better  for 
We  are  able  to  take  the  word  ^^i^with  W^ra.  The  suu,  ihe  sutra 
tcacbci,  appears  loiucrense  and  decrease  o»iiig  to  Tifff^  and  this  is 
■een  from  ihe  pMsago  ofBcrijilure.  This  is  not  asserting  a  doctrine, 
but  merely  arguing  oul  an  illoEtration  for  which  the  scripiarAl  pass- 
•geli  referred  lo.  It  it,  thsfefore,  a  particular  passage  which  the 
liltraa  dianuts.  Look  again  to  tiJtrHE  t?nr^  D^'inil.CIC)  and  ?^h(l9 
^'ftift'^'HfS  (17).  The  first  silira  declares  that  the  Lord  ia 
nothing  Lut  light  ns  taught  in  the  passage  of  scripture.  The 
iruoiid  Bi'itra  qiiutea  passages  from  scripture  and  smritia 
generally  for  confirmntion.  Had  not  a  pariicolnr  passnge  been 
dtiouMed  in  thie  place  we  would  have  found  simply  sutra  17  and  not 
16.  The  grouping  together  of  both  the  suiras  shows  that  the 
ndhikarinn  discuBses  one  particnlar  passage,  while  other  passages  to 
the  inme  effect  are  merely  broaglit  forward  for  corroboration.  If  uo 
body  will  be  able  lo  discover  a  passnge  answering  the  description 
wo  shnll  huTC  merely  to  conclude  that  an  Upaui^hsd  of  that  des- 
cription is  loHt  to  us.  But  ihia  is  ceriain  that  the  sutrns  discuss  a 
pHMago  whioh  represents  the  Lord  as  void  of  form,  asserts  that 
He  is  nothing  but  light,  cites  the  illustration  of  the  reflected  sun,  and 
explains*  iho  increase  and  decrease  of  the  sun  by  the  supposition  of  an 
unrrnl  aJjuui^t. 

Sdtra  14  teaches  that  the  Lord  is  void  of  fomi ;  for  that  is  the  ^at 
of  the  llpaniahnd  passagt-a,  «hieh  dcsoribe  the  nature  of  the  Lord. 
Sfitrai  15-21  dispose  of  objections  raiHed  ngninat  this  coneluaion  and 
closely  reason  out  the  Lord's  being  vuid  of  form. 

SAira  22  forms  no  adbikHrnnn  by  itself.  This  sutra  contains  Ff  and 
mUit  be  oonBci]Ucnlly  looked  upon  as  corroborating  the  conclusion  ot 
silira  1 1  Ibat  the  Lord  ia  void  of  ntiribntcs.  The  commentators  here 
unanimously  nuderslaud  that  the  afltra  refers  to  the  passage  of 
ihv  BrihadHranyikft  couatituling  (ho  third   Brahmana  of  the   fourtb 
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adhy&ya  which  begins  with  the  words  jf  ^ff  ^RfPFr  ^%  «nd  ends 
with  srm^T  B?ft?[fr  %irf  %r^  &c.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  the  passage 
referred  to  by  the  sutra.  For  the  STT^^  is  explained  thus  by  the 
Upanishad  ^r  WrT^JTrf^  H  ^^^  qT^fRff  •  We  are,  therefore,  to  under- 
stand that  the  words  %nr  ^ffrT  teach  that  there  is  nothing  higher  than 
the  Lord.  The  words  of  the  sutra  Mt>HHr^^  ^  srfrf q>^ rTtff  5rf ffrT  "^ 
^^'  would  not  apply.  We  must,  therefore,  look  to  some  other  passage. 
I  think  the   following  is  the  passage    alluded  to  by  sutra  22.     ^f|if^ 

^ff^  1 1  \«  1 1  (Brih.  VI.  4).  When  we  come  to  the  close  of  the 
Brahmana,  we  meet   with  the  following  words  : — ^   i|^  ^%  ^?«T|r*n'>S 

hT^s^"^  T  R:^^^.  In  this  passage  the  Lord  is  declared  to  be  the 
repository  of  every  thing.  Sutra  22  may  then  be  thus  interpreted. 
There  is  no  T>nif%JTcf  of  the  Lord  which  has  been  already  taught 
in  sAtra  11  since  ihe  passnge  denies  that  the  Lord  is  of  the  description 
given  above,  and,  therefore,  explains  the  same  thing  further  on.  The 
words  fm!'  fnff^   ^^:  refer  to  3T|r?Tr  ^f$  |r57%  &c.,  which  explain 

Sutras  28 — 26  refer,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  following  passage  of  the 
BrihadAranyaka.     B?2r»TT^r  ^^^J  ^fiH\H^^k^\^^:   ^fPT  ^prf^  ^^ 

sRrfts^TT^nT  II  ^^  II 
5?iPrf?r  II  ^^\^ 

^t^i^fiT  ^k^^  ^  ^K^r^^  %  f^  '^  ^^^npT  ^^?T  ''^nr?fTrR'^?ftrT5;OT 
gri^HHq<HH>fK>T^Rsr»T^>ff^r  ^TST  ^^rj^ft^^s^r^'^ »'  ^^  "  (^^^  ^)' 

^  This  passage  declares  that  the  soul  is  the  repository  of  all  existing 
10 
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thinirs.  The  siiti-a  fff^^lrfT^r^  f^  refers  to  the  last  words  of  the  passage 
frfrrg;'^rj#»T5rqR*PT5^C»T^r5IH«l*ircHr  ^W  ^^^^^  Sankara  also  quote* 
tliese  words  in  commenting  on  this  butra  to  prove  that  the  Lord  if 
nonMnanirest.  The  next  sutra  s^pr  ^U^  JT^^I^TTJ'lRP-'ITt  teache* 
that  this  is  tlie  rase  even  at  the  time  of  STT^n^JT.  Tlie  siitra  asserts  that 
tiie  Lord  is  non-muiiifest  even  at  the  time  of  meditation.  The  passage 
quote  J  bv  us  beiirs  apparent  marks  that  it  is  a  passage  for  meditation. 
15iK  Sankara  thinks oiherwise.  This  is  the  fifth  Bralimana.  The  fourth 
Brahinana  of  the  Brihadaranyaka  contains  a  conversation  between 
YHJr.avalkya  and  Maitreji.  hi  connection  with  the  fifth  Brahmaiia 
»Saiik:ira    writes  as  follows  : — ?|?^?f  ^  pT^^^'T^rTc^^^TTT^  ifT^'IW- 

r>5T(%  ^^PT?  ft-?rr5t  w%  ^rn'rr  '^  f^-  ^^tHraf r^^rr  y?s^:  ^  '•r  "jft- 

^'^'r{  'o^Jr^^f^TJJ^T^^^^rM\\^^^^r  Tr^rPrfrw Jt^^r w "i ^\ <^-    • 
•    .• ••••• •••• 

Thus  Sankarji  connectH  the  fifth  Brahniana  \yith  the  fourth.  But 
ii  wo  (xaniiiir  ilic  lifth  Hrahmana  from  beginning  to  end  we  find  that 
if  is  nil  n|i:Maii:i  au'I  nothing  (*lsi\  (\)nmientators  try  to  find  out  some 
rnnnt  <  tifiii  briwiMMi  ono  rlia|>ti<r  and  another.  But  the  BrihadA. 
rniiyil:)!  mnlMiiiM  puMHiigrN  wliicli  have  no  nmnection  with  what 
l>n-(i->ir>4  Mild  what  tidhiws.  The  fourth  Brahmana  is  argumentative 
Mild  dniN  \Aiih  I  ho  knowledge  of  the  soul.  Tlie  fifth  Brahmana  is 
Hiiii|ily  ih-viili  d  fii  niedifiitioii.  It  enjidns  that  the  soul  and  other 
thini'^s  ntv  \n  \tv  hiiiki'd  upon  an  honey.  Thitt  is  meditation  pure  and 
Hini|ili'.  .Moii'<)\ti,  Ihrlil'ili  linihniiiiiu may  he  called  the  ^-^TVinT^^r 
i\\nV'\  mid  iiiiiy  hi>  iiriihrtl  to  a  hMi>e  of  that  name,  while  the  fourth 
I'.iidiiniiii'i  iidhil  by  Miud.Mia  ilie  Maitrevi  Bralnnana  may  be  ascribed 
(o  N  II iii<i^  mIK  \ II 

\Vi    iiiiiv    ihi'ii  liiiil^  iiNHiiiiic  ilitil   the  puMMice  in   question  is  a 

|.ii'.  Mj'i     I'M    nil  •IthilM'ii,    iiiid    ht'in  r  the  Uim'iIn  ^fq^  fl^m^fit  in.  The 

..utili  ihi  11  i|iiiil<n  p'<<  <•!"'*  I ihiiiiiiiiir  and  •mritio  tor  a  confirma* 
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tion  of  the  view.  The  next  siitra  ST^^^TWll^^^r  XRiRrV  ^ft'»^«n'- 
JBRt  teaches  that  (he  Lord  is  void  of  attributes,  and  may,  on  that 
account,  be  likened  to  light,  and  that  light  is  often  made  use  of  for  (his 
purpose.  Hence,  adds  the  next  sutra  (  3?^6^?^5T  r^T  f|  H^SFT^ ) 
the  Lord  is  compared  to  endless  rays,  and  that  there  is  sign  to  that 
effect.     This  sutra   refers  to  the  following  words  of  the  passage : — 

Sankara  and  Ilamsinuja  separate  the  last  four  sutras  ^*ra^'T%^r* 

^f^t"-^^^  27  JT^Rrn?^^yr  ^^^^^r^r  28  g^^^r  29  syf^q^qnj  30 
from  the  ubhajalingridhikarana  calling  it  the  ahikundaladhikarana. 
Bamunuja    thus     connects    the     last    siUrn    with   what    precedes : 

v^l^trf While  commenting   upon  s^tra 

29   'J^'^fT    Ramannja  arrives  at    the  following  conclusion  st^r  STFTT- 

> rTf^  xr^rnjirrfrr- 

Sankara   understands    the   connection    of  the    siutras   with    what 
precedes    as  follows    fTr^#^    ^  ^^P^^^n^T^PTT^  »nTr^?:5q?^^^ 

^^HrTf%5^  I  9rNwfN!rncr^r^^  s^rqff?^ 

•fN^  rT^^^tr  5?iqf^5^   .      .       .      , 

Sankara  interprets    siitra  29  as  follows  ^mr^f  grfg^^^^*  H«MAIIN^- 

Sankara  here  introduces  the  soul  and  Ramannja  the  non-sentient 
matter.     There  is  nothing  in  these  sutras  nor  in  the  preceding  ones 
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iTliidi  IcniTs  coiiiitcnnnce  to  Burli  a  suppasition.  There  la  no  bint  even 
llirowiL  out  nljdut  the  noii-Ecnlicnt  matier  in  the  pnssagefl  of  the 
U[)niiis]ii^i]a  which  Itrimiiniijn  quotes  in  the  begiDiiing  of  his  nhikan- 
(liilAaiiiknrniin  siul  nf  ^'hich  I  hnve  K^ven  a  citation  niiove.  The  lut 
siitrii  5^^5r  Tiiiiniiniijft  takes  as  rerprring  to  si^  ?I?rcV79^T^  and 
iT^rr^rrrf^^  %^7t:  The  Mitrns  nre  foiiod  neither  in  the  piida  nor  in  the 
adliMlva  in  (|Ucstioii,  but  in  the  third  piida  of  tlie  lust  ndhTSya, 
MoR-nvev,  thrv  occur  in  connection  with  the  nntnve  of  the  soul  and 
not  of  tilt  non-seutient  matter.  The  subject  of  llie  DOQ-Kntient 
mnttiir  lias  been  alrendy  diiposed  ol  lu  tlie  opening  chnpter  of  thia 
adlij;iv!i.  The  soul  in  the  third  pndn  of  tlie  second  adhy&j«  n 
drclnred  as  psrt  of  the  Lord.  No  mich  tbing  is  ercr  eaid  abont  the 
non-sentient  matter.  Both  the  Roiil  and  the  Lord  being  iatelligence 
pure  imd  simple,  the  former  can  well  be  looked  upon  aa  part  of  the 
latter.  Itiit  it  ia  difliciitt  to  suppose  how  tlie  imn-sentient  matter 
cnn  bo  viewed,  liko  Ihc  soul,  as  part  of  the  Lord,  Moreover,  the  afltni 
^7ir  »oitld,  according  to  RumaaDJa,  refer  to  the  illustration  of  light. 
Bub  liriitianiij '  has  recourse  to  an  ilhistration  which  is  not  found  in 
the  si'itras  and  which  appears  not  to  be  appropriate. 

As  tor  Sankara,  althongh  bo  appears  to  hint  at  another  sabjecV 
still  he  kee}is  substantially  to  the  same  matter  discussed  in  the 
preceding  siitras,  since  in  the  ei'itra  J^TJT  he  returns  to  the  fl£tn 
JTfir^f  ^rW*^"?-  This  is  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  sfttraa  do  not 
discuss  a  new  subject.  The  sfitra  7>tjtgstttU l'^fln!*"^H<m "conttinn 
"  a"  which  suffices  to  show  that  ihere  is  no  new  subject.  For  a  new 
ndbikarana  does  not  begin  with  a  suira  conlaiiiing  w,  ^  only  lerrsa 
to  show  tiiat  the  sfitra  disposes  of  an  objection  raised  against  the 
conclusion  of  the  preceding  sutrns.  Besidea  the  four  sfltmj  pnt 
forward  three  different  views  abont  the  same  matter  and  conseqoentlj 
there  cannot  be  a  new  point  mooted  in  these  sulras. 

The  Inst  two  sutras,  as  interpreted  by  Rankara,  return  to  the  Htm 
laid  down  in  Butfft  25.  The  last  Mitra  nfir^^jm  is  aubstantiBlly  tbi 
same  as  Mitra  22  iif^ra?^  f?  uRt^qra  ilift  Bfh%  ^  ^:  "We  n^ 
therefore  safely  assume  that  the  four  sulrns  also  treat  of  tbe 
^^nrf^^T-  The  preceding  si'itrns  have  established  that  there  ie  IM 
^'T'lfHTIt^.  I'll'  t'le  purvapaksbin  objects  that  the  Lord  is  tenght  ik 
scripture  both  us  possessing  allribulcs  and  as  trauaceiiding  tiien. 
The  siilra  TT^I^TI^Tin^ft^'^S^  meets  the  objection  by  compa^>1 
in;t  the  Lord  to  a  snnko  which  is  one  only  but  difference  inio  which 
is  inlTodiiced  by  means  of  coils.     But  the  view  not  being  .amfactotjr 
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the  stoakara  pats  forward  another  alternative.  The  next  sutra 
likens  the  Lord  to  a  repository  of  light.  This  view  too  is  rejected 
by  the  succeeding  sutra  <i^^fr  which  returns  to  the  teaching  of  the 
siitra  25  STcrrr^J^^rl^^. 

From  the  eleventh  sutra  downward  up  to  sutra  30  inclusive,  one 
and  the  same  subject  is  treated  of.  Sutras  11-13  appear  to  form  one 
set  discussing  the  meaning  of  one  particular  passage  and  deducing 
from  it  the  general  proposition  that  the  Lord  is  void  of  attributes. 
Siitras  14-21  form  another  group  which  upholds  the  same  conclusion 
by  declaring  that  the  Lord  is  void  of  form.  For  this  end  the  siitras, 
refer  to  another  passage.  These  siitras  are  connected,  in  mjopinion» 
with  the  preceding  set  by  the  fact  of  sutra  14  containing  f^  which 
supplies  a  reason  for  the  foregoing  conclusion.  Sutra  22  appears  to 
form  a  section  by  itself  which  affirms  the  same  proposition  by 
asserting  that  all  forms  are  denied  of  the  Lord  in  a  third  passage. 
This  Butra  is  connected  with  siitra  11  by  the  same  particle  /f", 
S4tras  23-30  form  the  last  section  of  the  adhikarana  by  teaching  that 
the  Lord  is  non-manifest,  not  having  qualities  or  forms.  It  refers  to  a 
fourth  scriptural  passage  and  is  connected  with  the  first  set  by 
means  of  the  same  preposition  ff.  From  what  I  have  shown 
above  almost  all  the  passages  are  taken  from  the  Brihadaranyaka. 
Upanishad,  passages  from  other  Upanishads  being  occasionally  made 
use  of.  All  these  siitras  most  elaborately  establish  the  proposition 
that  the  Lord  is  without  form,  without  attributes. 

Thus,  the  siitras  of  the  so-called  topic  of  TH^i^'^K*^  which  ought 
rather  to  be  termed  the  topic  of  ^T^H^f^^^  emphatically  and  repeat- 
edly declare  the  Lord  as  void  of  attributes.  The  siitras  represent  the 
Lord  as  intelligence  pure  and  simple  without  form,  without  attributes, 
I  do  not,  therefore,  find  any  stress  laid  by  the  Vedanta  sutras  on  the 
personal  character  of  the  Lord  as  Dr.  Thibaut  is  inclined  to  think 
and  consequently  the  theory  of  Badarayana  making  a  compromise 
with  beliefs  springing  up  in  altogether  different  quarters  does  not 
appear  to  be  countenanced  by  the  teaching  of  the  siitras. 


Abt.  TI.— J  Vote  »  Ae  OrowH  r>/  2f«rc/li  JU/m/uv.    Bf  I 
Hoo'ule  Mr.  Jutncs  M.  G.  Ranade.  SLA,,  LL.b,  CJ-B. 
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In  the  jniT  186$,  tiK  IKfcct-^rs  and  Vjc«- P rattle nU  oi  tine  1 
Aaiatic  Society  of  Gnat  IMlaln  and  IrelaDd  addiirHtid  t  can 
catioD  to  the  tfam  Stentaij  of  St«t«  for  India,  drawing  l>is  kit 
to  the  fact  that  "of  late  7«an  ihc  Hindus  had  shonn  gmt  I 
Bctiritf,  partly  by  cdUiag  nnmcron"  texts  of  iheir  Rncient  Si 
literature,  parllj  by  tniulsling  English  and  Santkrit  norl 
their  Tern&cular  dialecta,  mod  f>nrtly  by  [nrndndng  original  CO 
tiona  on  oubjecta  ol  *  political,  Bckniilic  and  religions  cboi 
Tlicy  added  that  "  tbongb  thriie  books  were  very  nameroua,  : 
many  respects  importaaf^  ooly  a'small  portion  ol  tbem  were  ft 
to  European  echolan,"  and  tbe,T  £uggestti]  that  "the  i 
the  Indian  authoritiei  abould  le  dravn  (o  the  mntier,  and  iostr 
tioni  tsiued  to  publish  catalogues  of  ^ucb  norks  for  Ihe  paei  yea 
and  supplement  them  by  qntrlerly  publications  of  ibe  titl'>B 
native  bouka  and  pamphleti  that  is^ne  from  the  Indian  p 
The  Secretary  of  Btat«  thereupon  nddresgeii  a  despatch  to  tl 
ernmcnt  of  India,  and  that  QovenimeDt  dmred  the  local  adn 
tiona  to  undertake  the  publicRllon  of  a  catalogue  of  irorks  pubUi 
up  to  18C4,  and  to  iupplemcnt  ibat  catalogue  by  qasrterly  Utt 
new  publication!.  Bir  AlexmukT  Grant  became  tbe  Director^! 
Public  Instruction  about  thii  time,  unii  it  nns  uuder  his 
the  lirit  CEktalogae  wai  brought  out  lonlnining  a  list  of  printed  1 
ia  Sanskrit,  Maratbl,  Oaianitbi,  Cnnnn-ar,  Sindi,  Hindus! 
Perainn,  published  up  to  the  onil  of  1  KHi.  Tbe  nriter  of  ( 
obierTBtiuni  was  ofltoially  cntruKtcd  with  tbe  prepnrntioti  of  a  ( 
logne  of  Marathi  norlca,  and  lie  aubmiticd  at  tbe  gnme  time  a  i 
reviewing  the  principal  featarcit  of  tbe  progrrss  made  in  the  diffm 
dopartmonli  ofUarathI  litetitture  during  tbp  whole  period  con 
by  the  catalogue.  Thti  report  traced  tb''  gradual  rise  of  1 
activity  ai  toatcd  by  tti  poMisbod  results  almost  From  the  ■ 
commencement.    Tliia   oalaloRuv  lihons  that,  duriug  the  first  1 
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years  of  British  rule  from  1818  to  1827,  only  three  Marathi  works 
were  published,  and  they  were  all  works  on  Mathematics,  translated 
by  Colonel  Jervis  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the  school  of  which 
he  was  placed  in  charge. 

Ten  works  appear  from  this  catalogue  to  have  been  published  dur- 
ing the  next  ten  years  betweeu  1827  and  1837,  two  of  them  being 
medical  works  by  Dr.  McLennan  on  Materia  Medica  and  Nosology, 
six  were  school  books  on  Geometry  and  Geography  by  Bal  Shastri 
Jambhekar,  one  Grammar  by  Dadoba  Pandurang,  two  reading  books 
by  M«jor  Candy,  and  one  on  Natural  Science  by  Hari  Keshavnji. 
The  most  notable  works  of  this  period  were  the  Marathi  Dictionary 
prepared  under  English  superintendence  by  Jngannath  Shastri  and 
others  in  the  employment  of  Government,  and  later  on,  Molesworth's 
Marathi-into-English  Dictionary. 

The  catalogue  shows  that  thirty  works  were  published  during  the 
third  period  from  1837  to  1847.  Of  these,  a  History  of  India  by  Bal 
Shastri  Jambhekar,  a  book  on  Astronomy,  and  another  on  Chemistry 
by  Hari  Keshavaji,  a  book  on  Mensuration  by  Colonel  Jervis,  and 
several  small  books  of  moral  lessons  were,  as  in  the  preceding  decade, 
composed  for  use  in  schools.  A  translation  of  -/Esop*s  Fables  and  of 
Bula  Mitra  (Children's  Friend),  by  Sadashiva  Kashinath  Chhatre, 
were  also  published  during  this  decade.  A  more  hopeful  feature  of 
the  publications  of  this  period  appears  to  be  that  for  the  first  time 
private  publishers  began  to  bring  out  editions  of  the  old  Marathi 
poets.  Vnyaneshvariy  as  also  the  original  Gita  with  a  translation, 
Hari'Fijaya  and  Ruhmini  Svayamvara  (the  marriage  of  Rukmini), 
and  a  translation  of  Hindu  Law  books  were  for  the  first  time  pub- 
lished during  this  period.  Besides  these  publications  and  translations, 
the  Native  Almanac  was  also  first  printed  during  this  period,  and 
translations  of  Natural  Theology  and  Pilgrim's  Progress  were  brought 
out  by  private  authors  unconnected  with  any  Missionary  Society. 
Finally,  in  1847,  Major  Candy's  Dictionary,  with  a  smaller  Diction- 
ary by  Shrikrishna  Shastri  Talekar,  were  published.  There  was 
thus  decided  progress  over  the  two  preceding  decades  in  this  third 
period. 

The  next  ten  years  contributed  102  works  in  the  catalogue.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  activity  of  the  previous  decade  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  works  of  the  old  Marathi  poets,  as  also  in  translations 
from  Sanskrit  and  English,  was  kept  up,  and  considerably  enlarged. 
School  books  were  brought  out  as  before,  but  they  bore  a  smaller 
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proportion  to  worka  intended  (or  i  i 
of  nhartra  Ilari  were  poblished  with 
wat  iimilarly  publUhed,  ftnd  FUnra  TfUi  i  I  bwi^ACeJ. 
trftnalfltionsfrom  Eogliah,  we  ha*«  a  life  of  Caplkin  Ct>ak  br  GsneaM 
Shaatri  LrV,  a  life  of  Calambiu  by  Ualuiden  Shastri  Kulhatkar. 
life  of  Socrates  b/  Kriihna  Shastri  Chiploiikar,  n  trnn^iioa  of 
Uerthold  by  Bhinni  Vubvanatfa  Keoariade,  of  £l|i)ii[isto[ie'i  History 
of  India  by  Rao  Sabeb  Handalik,  a  tranilatioD  of  GrHut  IhifTa 
History,  and  of  Captdn  UacdoDild'e  life  of  Nairn  Faduntia  liy  on- 
known aiithon,aad of  NKtaralPhilotophj  by  Sero  l.iaruun  ClibuiTe. 
There  were  alio  oiigfinal  worlu  on  Railwaya  by  KrUbnu  Sbatiri 
Bhatavnik'kar,  on  Polideal  Economj  by  Kriabna  Slinstri  ('liipluo- 
kar,  an  FJsHay  on  tbe  Iiamartalilj  of  the  Sonl  by  GuvindoGangadbar 
Fndnke,  and  on  Domestic  Reform  by  Rat.  Baba  Padmanji,  h  trana- 
Intion  of  a  Persian  work  of  Sadi  by  an  unknown  auilior,  and  a  work 
on  Mechaniog  by  Qovindft  Gangadhar  Fadake. 

The  fourth  period  extendi  from  1857  to  1864,  and  was  distinguish- 
ed by  a  very  great  development  of  literary  actirity  among  Uarnthi 
authors  and  translatnra.  The  works  of  this  pei'ind  fur  tht  eight 
years  from  ISfi?  to  1864  which  find  place  in  the  cataloKue  number 
nenrly  five  hundred  and  fifty.  In  respect  of  the  piililicnliou  of  old 
Mnrnthi  poetry,  this  5th  decade  oarriei  the  palm,  nut  i>uly  over  tb* 
porioda  which  preceded  It,  bnt  poasibly  also  over  vlmt  lia^  been  don* 
in  this  line  during  the  laitSO  yeara.  All  the  18  farvns  of  tlm  MiAa 
Itharal  a'lopted  into  Marathi  Arya  metre  by  the  poet  Moropant  nere 
publiahcd  by  Mahdava  Cbandroba  daring  this  pe^illd  in  Ibe  Sarva- 
sangraka.  Moropant's  Ktkavali,  Madalaia,  SaplnsA'iti,  h'riihna- 
Vif'aya,  and  other  works  were  alio  pnblUbed.  The  anme  publisher 
brought  out  Mukteabvar't  adaptation  into  Ori  nii'tre  ol' tlie  Sabha 
Parva  Kud  Adi  Parva,  and  of  his  Aomayana.  Ol.hpr  publishers 
broaght  out  editions  of  Vamana  Pandit'i  worka,  Yatharlha  Dipika, 
Oajendra  Molitha,  Oopi  Oita,  Sita  Stayamvarm  (riinrringo  of  Sita) 
Bata  Bodha,  by  Ramtdas,  was  published  daring  this  pi'rLad,nn4 
Shridhar'e  popnlat  works,  Raima-Vijaya,  Ntialift'jnwt,  I\indav»- 
Pralapa,  Jtiilcmimi-Svtijfawnara,  Shiva-L^amrit,  n»  also  Afiiliipati'a 
lives  of  the  Saints  and  Prophets,  and  Uddhava  Cliitgun'i  and 
Prabbakar's  and  Amritrto's  smaller  works,  were  all  publtshrd  About 
the  same  time.  Paitskurampant  Qodhole  alio  rendvrud  great  verrtoo 
to  Harathi  literatura  by  bringing  out  an  enlarged  eililion  of  bia 
selections  from  old  Marathi  poetry,  acoompaniod  ni  biogfft* 
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phies  of  the  poets,  in  his  famous  collection  called  Navanita,  which 
serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  Golden  Treasury*  as  an  introduction 
to  the  hest  specimens  of  old  Marathi  poetry. 

With  regard  to  the  enrichment  of  Marathi  literature  by  transla- 
tions from  Sanskrit  and  English  authors,  this  period  made  consider- 
able progress.  Aparokihanubhnti  was  translated  by  Mahadeva 
Shastri,  A  new  commentary  on  the  Gtta  was  written  by  Raghunatha 
Shastri  Parvate,  for  the  instruction  of  his  Highness  the  Maharaja 
of  Eolhapur.  Malati  Madhava  was  translated  by  Krishna  Shastri 
Bajavade,  and  Presanna  Ragava  and  Ratnavali  were  translated  by 
other  Shastris.  Parashurampant  Godbole  adapted  into  Marathi  the 
Sanskrit  dramas  ShaJenutala,  Mritchha-Kaiihtty  Veni-sanhar,  and 
Utiara  Bama-charitra ;  Meghaduta  was  adapted  into  beautiful  Marathi 
verse  by  Krishna  Shastri  Chiplunkar ;  Krishna  Shastri  Bhatavade- 
kar  translated  ancient  medical  works,  such  as  Madhava  Nidan,  Trim- 
bahi  and  Vaidya  Jivana,  The  great  work  on  Hindu  law,  MitaJc- 
sharot  was  also  translated  by  Raghunath  Shastri  Date.  As  regards 
translation  of  English  works, — Krishna  Shastri  Bhatavadekar  trans- 
lated the  Beauties  of  Heaven,  and  Krishna  Shastri  Chiplunkar  the 
Arabian  Nights.  Chambers'  Astronomy  was  translated  by  Krishna 
Shastri  Godbole,  and  Murray's  History  of  India  was  similarly 
translated  by  Narsinha  Shastri  Oka  and  Vishnu  Shastri  Pandit. 
Apart  from  the  additions  represented  by  the  three  classes  of  works 
named  above,  this  period  was  also  distinguished  by  the  production  of 
original  works. 

Under  travels  [we  have  an  account  of  the  travels  of  Shrimant 
Dajisaheb  Kibe,  the  famous  banker  of  Indore,  written  by  himself, 
describing  his  journey  into  the  Deccan.  In  general  prose,  we  havo 
Mr.  Yinayaka  Kondadeva  Oka's  **  First  Book  of  Moral  Lessons'*  for 
the  use  of  children,  and  Govinda  Narayan's  Essays  on  Intemperance, 
Truth,  Cleanliness  ;  his  description  of  trees,  railways ;  and  an  account 
of  Bombay.  Rer.  Baba  Padmanji  also  published  his  Nibandhamala 
jind  Yamuna  Paryatan,  In  this  period  we  also  find  controversial 
publications  on  social  and  religious  topics,  such  as  a  small  work  on 
widow-marriage  by  Vishnu  Parashuram  Ranade,  a  tract,  expounding 
the  Parama'Tiansa-mata,  or  theism,  a  similar  tract  on  the  origin  of 
Bramhanism,  and  finally  the  Vedokta-Vharma-Prakasha,  published 
by  Vishnu  Bawa  Bramhacbari.  Under  science  we  may  notice  Doctor 
Narayan  Daji's  work  on  Chemistry  and  Medicine,  Professor  Daji 
Nilkantha  Nagarkar's  Conic  Sections,  Dr.  Bhikaji  Amrit's  work  on 
11 
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AnatoniT,  and  the  new  Aetrotioii.ical  tables  prepsred  by  ProfcBSor 
Keropant  Chhalre.  Small  works  vei'e  also  publisbed  on  ElectricUy 
by  Krii^hnn  Shnetn  BtiHlavcdekar,  on  I'bologrnph]'  by  IlArichnnd 
Chiutaman,  oiiFhysicial  Geography  by  MahadeTn  Shnsiri  Puranika, 
on  Meclisnica  by  Goviuda  Gaiigadkar  Failake,  and  a  bigger  work 
called  the  "  Elenieots  of  many  Seieucen''  by  Krbhna  Sbaatri  Chip- 
Imikar. 

Under  noveU,  three  works  deserve  mentinn  Gasliiram  Kotital  by 
the  late  Ueo  Saliadur  Muroba  Kanhiiba,  Mnklaniala  by  Lnxman 
Shaairi  Ualave,  and  Ruja  Mudan  by  fiaba  Gokbale.  Totliese  raiglili 
be  adiled  the  publiicalioiia  of  the  old  stories  of  fitrama  Battisi,  Vilol 
l>amhav,n,  Shvhi  Jiahnlliiri,  and  Bakamra  Bakhar. 

Under  Hiatory  we  have  an  acioutit  of  the  Sepoy  Mutiny,  and  a 
History  of  England  by  Kbauderao  Fndake,  and  Ilari  Keahavaji's 
English  History,  a  small  History  of  Kolhapur,  a  History  of  Egypt, 
and  a  History  of  Lhe  Rdgn  of  CathiTine  of  Ilussia. 

Under  Biography  we  liave  the  lives  nf  Indian  poets  by  Janavdtn 
RamachHndrn,  a  life  of  Cyrus  by  Vi^h.iu  Moreshwar  Bhide,  a  life  of 
Nana  Fadnavis  by  Vishnu  Shaairi  snd  ol'  Rnja  liain  Moban  Rai  by 
Bbnskar  Hnri  Ehagvnt. 

A  few  general  reniarka  on  the  stale  of  Maralhi  literature  for  the 
whole  of  this  period  (1818-C4)  covered  by  the  catalogue  may  fitly 
conclnde  this  introduction  to  the  review  we  propose  to  undertake  of 
the  further  growth  of  this  literature  during  the  next  thirty  years- 
The  total  number  of  purely  Marathi  books  published  down  to  the 
end  of  1864  naa  6fil.  Of  tl.ese  431  were  proae,  and  230  were  verse. 
The  prose  school  books  numbered  shout  P8,  and  eomptise  reading 
books,  and  workson  Mathemntics,  History,  Geography  andOramniar. 
da  all  these  books  were  either  Iransintions  or  compilations  prepared 
to  order,  Uiey  indicate  nothing  beyond  them,  and  may  be  passed  by 
without  any  remark  except  that  Colonel  Jervia,  Major  Candy,  Sada- 
shiva  Kaabiuatha  Chhntre,  Bnl  Sbastri  Jambhekar,  Dadoba  Pandn- 
rang,  andBbasUar  Damodar  made  ihemselves  epeciaJly  useful  in  this 
service  of  elementary  Bcbonl  books. 

Excluding  school  bocks,  the  prose  publications  were  about  325, 
Tukiug  the  different  heads  of  in'ose  lileratnre  separately,  although 
there  were  twenty-three  Looks  of  History,  large  and  small  published 
in  the  first  period,  and  fourteen  of  them  related  to  India  and  six  to 
England,  the  only  works  with  any  pretensions  to  literary  merit  were, 
as  stated  above,  translations.     There  was  no  movement  made  to 
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publish  the  large  collections  of  the  Marathi  Bakhars,  which  con- 
atitute  one  of  the  most  distingaishing  features  of  our  literature,  aad 
no  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the  Marathi  reader  to  the  Histories 
of  Greece  or  Rome,  or  of  Modern  Europe  or  America. 

As  regrards  Fiction,  the  old  stock  of  stories  was  supplemented  by 
the  Arabian  Nights,  Of  Fiction  in  the  modern  sense,  only  a  small 
beginning  was  made  in  this  first  period.  The  poverty  of  this  c?a$s 
of  prose  literature  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  ancient 
Puranas  and  Itihasas  furnished  a  large  stock  of  this  kind  of  stories, 
which  satisfied  the  cravings  of  the  national  mind,  and  left  no  room 
therein  for  modern  fiction.  As  in  the  case  of  History  and  Fiction, 
Biographies  also  occupied  a  much  smaller  place  in  the  published 
pTose  literature  than  might  have  been  expected.  Only  a  few  works 
of  any  value  were  published  during  this  first  period.  Under  Travels 
there  was  if  possible  a  still  greater  paucity  of  books.  The  spirit  of 
adventure  has  never  been  characteristic  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  this  department  of  prose  literature  will  always  occupy  a  very 
secondary  place  in  our  publications.  Under  Philosophy  we  have  a 
large  number  of  works,  fifty-five  in  all,  published  during  this  period, 
The  prevailing  philosophy  is  that  of  the  Yedanta  with  the  Bhagvata 
Giti  as  its  foundation.  Of  rehgion  proper  there  is  no  end  of  books, 
but  they  are  chiefly  devoted  to  superstitious  observances  and  beliefs. 
The  only  work  indicative  of  any  healthy  departure  in  this  connection 
is  Vishnu  Bava  Brarahachari's  Vedolcta'Dharma-Prakashat  which 
attracted  considerable  notice  at  the  time. 

Of  Politics  there  is  an  entire  absence,  unless  we  include  in  the 
number  tract  exposing  the  Inam  Commission,  and  certain  reports  of 
the  Bombay  Association.  As  regards  works  on  Science,  the  number 
of  books  under  this  head  was  about  73  ;  but  they  were  mostly  school 
books  on  Astronomy,  elemerttary  and  higher  Mathematics,  Geography 
both  Political  and  Physical,  Mensuration,  and  popular  descriptions 
of  animals  and  plants.  Small  works  on  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry, 
Railways,  Electricity  and  Photography  complete  the  list.  Under 
Science  proper,  medicine  appears  to  have  attracted  the  chief  atten- 
tion. About  the  Dictionaries  mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
great  service  rendered  by  Major  Candy,  Captain  Molesworth,  and  the 
Shastries  working  under  them.  Among  native  scholars,  the  Rev. 
Baba  Padmanji,  Shrikrishna  Shastri  Talekar  and  Itaghunatha  Shastri 
Godbole  may  be  specially  mentioned  in  this  connection.  Under  Law, 
though  the  works  are  41  in  numberi   the  only  productions  worth 
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noticing  are  the  translation  of  Mayukha%ni  Mitakshara  «nday 
orders  of  Ooyernment.  The  others  are  reports  of  decided  caseft»  aad 
translations  of  Acts. 

As  regards  verse  literature,  it  is  not  necessary  to  notice  it  im  detafl. 
The  new  contributions  under  this  head  made  during  this  period  are 
of  no  special  importance  except  the  translations  and  adaptationa  of 
Saa^krit  works.  The  rest  of  the  poetical  works  are  aH  pubUcaUona 
of  ancient  Marathi  poetry.  Except  in  the  ease  of  Horopant*  eatifa 
collections  of  the  writings  of  the  poets  were  not  attempted*  and  no 
biographical  notices  of  the  poets  or  criticisms  of  their  works  were 
published  in  this  first  period.  This  review  of  the  labours  of  the  first 
r»0  years  (1818-G4)  is  not  very  satisfactory  in  respect  of  aotaal  resvlta 
achieved  ;  but  it  should  ))e  remembered  that  50  years  is  but  a  short 
8pan  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  which  started  its  first  literary  actirity  in 
the  printing  of  books  in  1829,  when  the  Native  Education  Society 
was  first  established.  The  most  hopeful  feature  of  the  review  ia 
tlie  fact  that  number  of  works  in  each  decade  rose  ftom  three  to 
ten,  and  from  ten  to  thirty,  from  thirty  to  one  hundred,  and  from  one 
hundred  to  dye  hundred  and  fifty,  almost  in  geometrical  progreuionr 
All  the  different  channels  by  which  the  further  growth  of  Marathi 
literature  was  to  be  effected,  had  been  opened  up.  Ghreat  progresa 
was  made  in  the  publication  of  old  poetry,  and  a  good  beginning 
made  in  the  matter  of  translations  from  Sanskrit  and  English  works, 
and  the  first  steps  taken  to  add  original  works  to  the  existing  atoek. 
The  stage  of  advance  made  was  more  full  of  promise  for  the  fatsl0» 
than  of  success  accomplished,  and  we  shall  trace  in  the  neit  part  of 
this  Note  how  far  this  promise  was  realised  by  the  laboors  of  tlio 
authors  and  translators  during  the  next  thirty  years. 

Part  II. 
ANCIENT  VERSE  AND  PROSE  LITERATURE. 

In  tracing  the  further  growth  of  Marathi  literature,  we  have  the 
Advantage  of  the  detailed  information  supplied  by  the  annual  reports 
f'nrni:<hed  to  Government  by  the  Registrar  of  Native  Publications^ 
wliich  office  was  created  about  the  year  1867.  The  last  thirty  years* 
period  happens  to  coincide  with  the  full  development  of  the  Univeriity 
svt<tem  of  examinations,  with  the  encouragement  they  held  out  to  the 
study  of  the  ancient  Classics  of  India  by  the  displacement  of  the 
VornaculRrs  as  second  languages  in  the  curriculum  of  studies  for  Uief 
examinations  in  Arts.    This  substitution  of  the  Glassies  for  the  Ver^ 
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nacalnra  was  sanctiooed  bj  the  UniTersilj  in  December,  1863,  and 
came  into  force  about  the  year  1867. 

The  change  was  advocated  by  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Yice-^^han- 
cellor  of  the  Universitj,  and  bj  Mr.  Howard,  Director  of  Public 
Instruction,  on  the  express  ground  that  the  Indian  Vernaculars  of 
the  Presidency  possessed  no  prose  1  iterature  at  the  time,  and  that 
their  verse  literature  was  only  a  reflex  of  the  classical  Sanskrit,  and 
that  the  study  of  the  latter  w  ould  best  promote  the  growth  of  vemacu- 
lar  literature  in  all  its  branches.  On  the  other  hand,  the  late  Dr. 
Wilson,  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell,  Rao  Saheb  Mandalik,  and  Sir  Ray- 
mond West  opposed  the  change  on  diverse  ground.  The  advocates 
of  the  vernaculars  claimed  that  both  Marathi  and  Ouzerafci  had  a 
literature  and  linguistic  peculiarities  which  deserved  special  study, 
that  without  such  study  their  further  progress  would  be  neglected, 
and  the  students  would  find  little  time  to  study  the  sciences  and  other 
useful  subjects  by  reason  of  the  burden  imposed  on  them  of  mastering 
two  classics.  The  experience  of  the  past  thirty  years  will  help  us  to 
decide  how  far  the  hopes  and  fears  to  which  utterance  was  given  by 
the  advocates  of  the  classics  and  the  vernaculars  have  been  justified 
by  subsequent  events. 

There  are  no  reports  available  prior  to  the  report  for  1868.  There 
is,  however,  a  list  of  publications  for  the  previous  three  years  which 
has  been  separately  printed.  These  reports  and  catalogues  show  the 
following  figures  of  Marathi  publications  for  the  past  thirty-two 
years  (1865  to  1897).  The  figures  are  suggestive  enough,  though 
of  course  much  stress  need  not  be  placed  upon  mere  figures  such  as 
these : — 

Years.  No.  of  Marathi  Average 

BookB  published.  per  year. 

1863  to  1874 1,530  153 

1875  to  1884 8,143  314 

1886  to  1898 3,824  320 

Totol...     8,497 

This  gives  a  total  of  8,497  books  published  during  the  last  thirty- 
two  years.  Adding  661  books  published  in  the  previous  fifty  years, 
we  have  a  total  of  9,158,  or  in  round  figures  9,000  works  in  all  pub- 
lished in  Marathi  from  1818  to  1896. 

The  figures  given  above  are  exclusive  of  periodicals,  pamphlets,  and 
miscellaneous  publications,  but  they  include  second  editions  of  1,200 
works>  thus  leaving  a  balance  of  7,800  works.    A  closer  study  of  the 
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works   published  shows  the  following  proportions   for  (1)    originri 

works,  (2)  reproductions  of  old  Marathi  works,  and  (8)  tranalatioDi. 

Originals.     Bepro.     Trans.    Total. 
4,768        2,1(9        921        7,798 

Percentage...  62  27  11 

Speaking  roughly  about  5,000  works  in  all,  excluding  pamphleta 
and  periodicals,  &c.,  were  original  works  ;  while  reprodnctiont  And 
translations  together  make  up  the  remaining  3,000.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  reports  of  recent  years  sho^v  that  the  proportion  of  originnl 
works  is  increasing  year  by  year,  and  that  of  translations  and  repro- 
ductions diminishing.  The  activity  of  our  writers  and  translators, 
\\hich  was  represented  by  an  average  of  00  works  per  year  between 
1857  and  1864,  more  than  doubled  itself  between  lbC5  and  1875,  and 
has  multiplied  more  than  five  times  during  the  next  twenty  yean. 

The  official  reports  for  the  past  thirty-two  years  divide  these  works 
into  fifteen  heads,  fourteen  of  them  being  divisions  of  prose  literatnreg 
and  one  represents  verse  literatuve.     The  works  published  under  tbit 
last   head  were  about  1,500  during  the  past  thirty-two  yeara,  while 
prose   publications  under  all  heads  would  appear  to  have  been   more 
than   four  times  that  number   during  the  same  period.     In  the  first 
fifty   years,  the  proportion  of  pro^^e  to  verse  publications  was  ai  4  to 
2,    and  this   proportion  rose   during  the   last  thirty  years  as  4  to  1. 
This   is   evidently   a    very    satisfactory   and    healthy    development. 
There  is  one  other  pecnliarity  about  verse  literature  which  distin^ 
guishes  it  from  prose  publications.     Not  only  was  its  relative  propor- 
tion to  prose  literature  much  smaller  during  the  last  thirty  years  than 
it  was  in  the  first  fifty  years,  but  the  percentage  of  original  works  and 
translations  under  the  head  of  verse  literature  is  greatly  exceeded  by 
the   publications  of  the  works  of  the  old'Marathi  poets.     It  appears 
from  the  figures  for  22  years  (1865  to  73  and  1884  to  96)  for  which 
detailed   information    is    available,    that  out  of  OrtO  poetical  works 
published,  560, that  is,  more  than  nearly 60  percent,,  were  reprodoc- 
tions,  and  original  works  and  translations  were  40  per  cent.  onlj. 
The  general  proportion  of  reproductions  to  the  total  publications  is, 
as  shown  above»  only  one- fourth,  and  the  great  debt  we  owe  to  ancient 
poetry  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  it  constitutes  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  stock  of  poetical  works.     This  fact  also 
shows  that  during  the  last  thirty-two  years  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  publication  of  old  Marathi  poetry,  and  that  modern 
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authors  have  not  shown  the  same  deyotion  to  this  department  of 
literature  as  thej  have  done  in  the  matter  of  prose  literatare 
generally. 

Looking  to  the  work  done,  we  notice  that  the  entire  works  of 
Tukarama,  Moropanta,  Dnjaneshvara,  Ramadas,  Yaman,  Muktesh- 
Tara,  Ekanatha,  Shridhara,  and  Mahipati  have  been  brought  out  bjr 
different  publishers,  thus  completing  the  work  which  had  been 
commenced  between  1857  and  1864.  Great  progress  has  been  made 
in  a  critical  republication  with  notes  of  many  of  the  larger  and  smaller 
works  of  Moropanta,  Yamana  Pandita,  Dnjaneshvara,  and  Ramadas, 
and  in  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Mukundaraja,  Amritraya, 
Bama  Joshi,  Raghunatha  Pandita,  Ananda  Tanaya,  Niranjana, 
Krishoakaviy  Narahari,  Ranganatha  Swami,  Niloba,  Shivadina  Kesari, 
Chintamani,  Madhva  Muni,  Soyarobn,  Keshava  Swami,  Prabhakara, 
Ananta  Fandi,  and  other  poets  who  composed  the  Powadas  and 
Lavanis.  In  all,  the  list  of  old  Marat  hi  writers  of  note  comes  to 
abont  forty,  commencing  with  Mukundaraja  and  Dnyaneshvara,  and 
coming  down  to  the  birth  of  the  present  century.  As  a  list  of  the 
more  prominent  of  these  names  may  prove  of  some  use,  we  give 
below  the  names  of  the  more  reputed  among  them — Mukundaraja^ 
Dnyanadera,  Namadeva,  Ekanatha,  Amritaraya,  Ramadasa,  Tukarama, 
Mahipati,  Yamana  Pandita,  Moropanta,  MnkteRhvara,  Raghunatha 
Pandita,  Shridhara,  Rama  Joshi,  Annnda  Tanaya,  Bhairava  Natha» 
Shivadas,  Ranganatha  Swami,  Prabhakara,  Ananta  Fandi,  Honaji, 
Sagana  Bhau,  Parasharama,  Janabai^  Mirabai,  and  Yenubai.  A 
more  brilliant  galaxy  of  names  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the 
literatare  of  any  other  language  of  India.  To  seek  to  minimise  the 
▼alue  of  this  treasure  by  saying  that  it  is  only  a  reflex  of  Sanskrit 
poetry  is  to  confers  ignorance  of  the  most  characteristic  feature  of 
this  department  of  Marathi  literature.  Only  six  poets  out  of  the  list 
given  above  busied  themselves  with  drawing  their  inspiration  from 
the  ancient  Pnranika  or  Itihasa  literature  in  Sanskrit.  The  writings 
of  the  other  poets  were  in  one  sense  a  continued  protest  against  the 
old  spirit.  Many  of  the  poets  and  saints  were  ignorant  of  the 
Sanskrit  language,  and  did  not  care  to  conceal  their  utter  disregard 
of  the  old  ideals.  They  did  not  write  for  the  Pandits,  but  for  the 
mass  of  people,  and  there  is  more  true  poetry  in  many  of  their 
compositions  than  will  be  found  in  some  of  the  more  reputed  and 
scholarly  Brahmin  poets.  We  need  only  refer  to  Namadeva, 
Takarama,  Ekanatha,  Ramadasa^  Mahipati,  Mukundaraja,  Mirabai, 
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Janabai,  Rimm  Joslii,  Niloba,  PriibliAkiir&,  lianf^anaUin  Swanii, 
othen.  They  were  Hsentiaily  modern  poets,  representaliTe  of  the 
iiiod«ra  spirit  as  it  was  developed  in  the  tliree  refnrmntion  eeiiluiies, 
commencing  with  tlic  dawn  ot  modem  India,  and  the  rise  of  tbe 
Marathi  power.  The  writers  of  the  Powadas  and  of  the  LaTsnis 
hftd  certainly  nuthing  of  the  Sanskrit  element  in  their  compositions. 

By  the  fide  of  tht  works  of  tbeae  ancient  poets,  we  cnn  hardly 
name  any  of  those  who  have  disiinguiahed  themselTea  in  this  depart- 
ment of  Marathi  literature  since  the  Britiah  conquest  of  the  Decraii, 
Somehow,  the  poetic  fire  has  become  extinct  with  the  loss  of  political 
power.  The  lights  that  have  been  lit  are  few  and  far  between,  and 
their  Inatre  has  been  for  the  most  part  borrowed,  and  not  spontaneous. 
In  the  first  generation  of  our  scholars,  we  can  only  name  Krii^hna 
Shastri  Chiphmkiir;  but  even  he  seldom  attempted  original  poetr». 
Both  he  and  ParashursmpBiu  Godbole  were  good  translators,  and 
adapted  the  Sanskrit  original  into  modern  Marathi  with  great  ease 
find  some  aurcess.  Krishna  Shnstri  Jlajnvade  and  Gaiiesba  Shastri 
Lele  belong  to  the  same  class,  Ihoni^li  the  /faghuaansha,  translated 
by  the  latter  author,  is  a  work  of  superior  nn'rit.  In  the  works  of 
the  prewnt  generation  of  our  writers,  we  have  sumo  very  good  apeci- 
mens  of  pnetry.  We  may  cile,  for  instance,  Dr,  K.  R.  Kirtikat** 
Indira,  an  adaplatton  of  Princess  ;  Mr.  Kunte's  Ilaja  SAivaji,  and 
his  sketch  of  >'  Kind  ;"  Mr.  Sangle'a  Christian  Hynins  ;  Bhaakw 
Daraodar's  Ratna  Mala ;  Krit/itta  Kumari,  by  Juvekar;  Kavyt 
Madhuryi,  by  Vnnian  Dikji  Oka  ;  Baiea  Srni,  by  Bajaba  Pradhail, 
Gangfl  rariwno,  by  Oliintamanipelhakar;  V.  M.  Mahajan's  Kuttt- 
manjalf;  Mr.  P.  B.  >lnahi'»  i'adyaiudhit  \  Vasudera  Shastri  Kbare'a 
Yaehavanla  Mithak-ivya.  The  smaller  pieces  of  Shankar  Mora 
Ranade,  V.  K.  Okn,  U.  V.  Kanilakiir,  Risbud,  Mogare,  Lundhe,  and 
NiatuTf,  lieniblie,  Mhandare,  Dumle,  and  others  display  considerable 
power,  Itiit  nona  of  thrm  havr  attempcd  any  great  work.  This  remark 
indtrd  holila  gimd  of  all  the  other  modern  pot-ts  also.  The  flM, 
RpontaMlfty,  and  i\,t  liaari  moral  introspection,  whioh  is  the  charm  of 
Tilkarama'a  ftriUn)[i,  Uia  didnctfe  lonie  and  wisdom  which  distin- 
ICulsliM  Rama'Uas,  the  IhrillluK  dBioriplioiiK  which  move  the  readen 
of  Hiiridhara  and  Miiklaibvarn,  ihu  tjuaint  though  very  anggeatin 
lllniirations  of  I'ltyahfalivara,  tbo  awi'et  flow  of  Amritamya,  the 
appeal  in  tU  Uii'Ur  f«alliiKi  »h  ohnraclnriilic  of  Vnmnna  Pandit,  tbe 
fdrily  nf  dlirtloii,  Iho  I'liinmund  otnr  wordi,  ntnl  ihe  high  purpose  of 
MofojianI*,  Iha  A»fi,\\»»  at  Namwiava  and   Mimbai,  the  inspiring 
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ihoQgbt  of  BkanathBy  the  abrupt  ttutkfulness  of  Rama  Josbi,  the 
ornate  metaphorical  snrprises  of  Ragbunatha  Panditfl,  all  these  seem 
to  find  but  faint  echoes  in  our  modem  poets,  some  of  whom  bare 
indeed  taken  for  their  models  the  best  English  specimens,  both  in 
the  choice  of  subjects  and  in  their  treatment  of  the  same. 

This  concludes  our  review  of  the  poetical  literature,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  existing  iu  the  Marathi  language.  Taken  together,  that 
literatore  is  t* x^ensiye  and  varied,  and  well  deserves  careful  study. 
The  apparent  decay  of  poetical  talent  may  be  due  to  various  causes, 
mmong  others  to  the  diversion  of  the  best  minds  from  a  natural  deve- 
lopment of  their  powers  to  an  enforced  study  of  two  classics,  which 
takes  vip  <^  whole  of  the  spring>tide  of  their  life,  and  leaves  them 
innocent  of  all  knowledge  of  their  own  national  treasures.  Anyhow 
it  is  clear  that  unless  our  young  men  study  not  only  classical  and 
English  models,  but  also  the  works  of  their  own  ancient  poets, 
further  growth  and  development  in  this  department  of  our  literature 
is  impossible.  No  mere  foreign  graftings  can  ever  thrive  and  flourish, 
mless  the  tender  plant  on  which  the  grafting  is  to  be  made  first 
germinates  and  sends  its  roots  deep  in  its  own  indigenous  soil.  When 
the  fivi^g  tree  is  thus  nourished  and  watered,  the  foreign  manure  may 
ndd  flavour  and  beauty  to  it.  Poets  are  born,  and  not  made  to  order: 
they. are  growths,  and  not  manipulations  ;  and  there  is  but  little  hope 
of  a  brighter  future  iu  the  development  of  modern  Marathi  poetry 
nnless  the  poetical  fire  is  rekindled  in  the  highest  places  by  early 
eotttact  with  the  inspiring  study  of  the  best  minds  of  their  own  race. 

What  has  been  observed  above  about  ancient  poetry  and  its  supe- 
riority to  most  of  the  modern  attempts,  holds  good  for  the  most  part 
in  respect  of  the  reproduction  of  the  old  prose  literature  represented 
by  the  Bakhars,  Kaifiyats,  letters  and  correspondence  which  chronicle 
the  great  f  vents  of  Maratha  History.  During  the  first  fifty  years 
nothing  was  done  to  publish  any  portion  of  this  rich  collection.  The 
first  fruits  of  the  growth  of  a  healthier  pride  in  the  past  history  of 
their  nation  were  gathered  by  Bao  Saheb  K.  N.  Sane  and  the  late 
Mr.  J.  B.  Modak,  who  started  a  magazine  with  the  noble  object  of 
publishing  these  chronicles  along  with  the  unpublished  verse  literature. 
The  magazine  was  called  Kavyetihasa-Sangraha  (i.e.,  collection  of 
ancient  Poetry  and  History),  and  it  was  continued  with  great  success 
for  a  period  of  nearly  twelve  years.  The  Bakhars  so  published  in 
parts  were  printed  in  separate  volumes,  and  we  have  now  some  forty 
works  giving  a  full  and  vivid  account  of  the  most  stirring  periods  of 
12 
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Anatomy,  and  the  new  Astro non.ioal  tables  prepared  by  Professor 
Keropant  Clihstre.     Small  works  vrei'e  alio  publisheU  oa  Electricitjr 

bj  Krishiin  Shnslri  Bhatavedekar,  ou  rhologrnphj  b_v  Harichand 
ChiutamBD,  ou  Phvslcial  Gcogritpby  b;  MabadcTn  SliniLri  Purxnika, 
OD  Moclianics  bj  Goviuda  Gaiigadbar  Fndake,  and  a  bigger  work 
called  the  "  Elements  of  many  ScicnoCB"  by  KrUhna  Shastri  Chip-. 
luiikar. 

Under  novels,  thr^e  norka  deserve  mentinn  Ga^hiram  Kolical  \ty 
t!)f  lale  lloo  Bahadur  Moroba  Kanhoba,  Mvklamala  by  Luzman 
Shasiri  Ualave,  and  Jlajn  Madaji  by  Baba  Gokbale.  To  these  raigbt 
be  added  the  publiecalioiis  of  the  old  Btoriea  of  V^h-nwa  Sattisi,  Vatal 
P<nuhav:ii,  i>hvhii  liahallori,  and  Bakamrn  Bahhar. 

Under  History  we  have  an  actount  of  the  Sepoy  Mutiny,  and  a 
History  of  England  by  Kbauderao  Fndake,  and  Hari  Keshavaji'B 
English  History,  a  Ginall  Hialory  of  Kolliaf  nr,  a  BUlory  of  Bgjpt, 
and  a  History  of  the  Reign  of  Cnlherine  of  liussia. 

Under  lliography  we  have  the  lives  of  Indian  poels  by  JaDai'diii 
Ramachandra,  a  life  of  Cyrus  by  Vi^hi.u  Moreshwar  Bbide,  a  life  of 
Nana  Padnavis  by  Yishnu  Shnstri  and  ol  Raja  Ham  Uohau  Sai  b; 
Bhaskar  Hari  Bhsgvat. 

A  few  general  remarks  on  the  Etale  of  Maralhi  literature  for  the 
whole  of  Ibis  pcrind  [1818-G4)  covered  by  the  catalogue  may  fitly 
conclude  this  introduction  to  the  review  we  propose  to  undertake  o* 
the  further  growth  '>f  this  literature  daring  the  next  thirty  years- 
The  total  niimher  of  purely  Marathi  books  published  down  to  ths 
end  of  1864  was  Cfil.  Uf  tliese  431  were  prose,  and  230  were  verae. 
The  proie  school  book^  numbered  about  {}8,  and  eoniprise  reading 
bocks,  and  worlisou  Matheinntics,  History,  Gengraphy  andGrsmaiar. 
As  alt  these  books  were  either  IrauBlntJons  or  conipDatious  prepared 
to  order,  they  indicate  nothing  beyond  ibeni,  and  may  be  passed  by 
without  any  remark  except  that  Colonel  Jervis,  Major  Candy,  Saila- 
sliiva  Kasbinstha  Chhalre,  Bnl  Shasiri  Jambhekar,  Dadoba  Pandn- 
rang,  and  Bhasknr  Damodar  made  themselves  specially  useful  in  this 
service  of  elementary  achoul  books. 

Excluding  school  books,  the  prose  pnblicationa  were  about  325. 
Taking  the  diiferent  heads  of  prose  literature  separately,  althnngh 
there  were  Iwentj-three  books  of  Histury,  large  and  small  pubhshed 
in  the  first  period,  and  fourteen  of  them  related  to  India  and  six  to 
England,  the  only  wurks  with  any  pretensiana  to  literary  merit  were, 
as  stated  above,  trnuslations.    There  was  no  movement  made  to 
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publish  the  large  coUeotions  of  the  Marathi  Bakhars,  which  con- 
ititute  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  features  of  our  literature,  and 
no  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the  Marathi  reader  to  the  Histories 
of  €h[^ece  or  Rome,  or  of  Modern  Europe  or  America. 

As  regrards  Fiction,  the  old  stock  of  stories  was  supplemented  by 
the  Arabian  Nights,  Of  Fiction  in  the  modern  sense,  only  a  small 
beginning  was  made  in  this  first  period.  The  poverty  of  this  class 
of  prose  literature  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  ancient 
Puranas  and  Itihasas  furnished  a  large  stock  of  this  kind  of  stories, 
which  satisfied  the  cravings  of  the  national  mind,  and  left  no  room 
therein  for  modern  fiction.  As  in  the  case  of  History  and  Fiction, 
Biographies  also  occupied  a  much  smaller  place  in  the  published 
prose  literature  than  might  have  been  expected.  Only  a  few  works 
of  any  value  were  publiahed  during  this  first  period.  Under  Travels 
there  Was  if  possible  a  still  greater  paucity  of  books.  The  spirit  of 
adventure  has  never  been  characteristic  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  this  department  of  prose  literature  will  always  occupy  a  very 
secondary  place  in  our  publications.  Under  Philosophy  we  have  a 
large  number  of  works,  fifty-five  in  all,  published  during  this  period, 
The  prevailing  philosophy  is  that  of  the  Yedanta  with  the  Bhagvata 
Giti  as  its  foundation.  Of  religion  proper  there  is  no  end  of  books, 
bat  they  are  chiefly  devoted  to  superstitious  observances  and  beliefs. 
The  only  work  indicative  of  any  healthy  departure  in  this  connection 
is  Vishnu  Bava  Brarahachari's  Vedolcta'Dharma- PrakashOf  which 
attracted  considerable  notice  nt  the  time. 

Of  Politics  there  is  an  entire   absence,  unless  we  include  in    the 
number  tract  exposing  the  luam  Commission,  and  certain  reports  of 
the  Bombay  Association.     As  regards  works  on  Science,  the  number 
of  books  under  this  head  was  about   7^3  ;  but  they  were  mostly  school 
books  on  Astronomy,  elementary  and  higher  Mathematics,  Geography 
both  Political  and  Physical,  Mensuration,  and  popular  descriptions 
of  animals  and  plants.   Small  works  on  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry, 
Railways,  Electricity  and   Photogi^phy  complete  the  list.     Under 
Science  proper,  medicine  appears  to  have  attracted  the  chief  atten- 
tion.    About  the  Dictionaries  mention  hns  already  been  made  of  the 
great  service  rendered  by  Major  Candy,  Captain  Molesworth,  and  the 
Shastries   working  under   them.     Among  native  scholars,  the  Rev. 
Baba  Padmanji,  Shrikrishna  Shastri  Talekar  and  Itaghunatha  Shastri 
€kidbole  may  be  specially  mentioned  in  this  connection.    Under  Law, 
though  the  works   are  41  in  number,   the  only  productions- worth 
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noticing  nre  the  (ranslation  of  Mayvkha  and  Milakshara  Utlf 
orderB  of  Government,  The  others  are  reports  of  decided  cases,  asd 
trHneltitiDiig  of  Acta. 

As  regards  verse  literature,  it  ia  not  necessary  to  notice  it  ia  detail. 
The  new  coutributiors  under  this  head  made  during  this  period  are 
of  no  special  importance  except  the  tranalRlions  and  ndaptations  of 
tiaasknt  works.  Tlie  rest  of  ihe  poeliciil  works  nre  nil  publicatiooa 
of  ancient  Mnrathi  pietry.  Escept  in  the  ease  of  Moropaat,  entire 
coUectiotia  of  the  writiti(;s  of  the  poets  nere  not  attempted,  rtnd  no 
biogruphicFit  notices  of  the  poets  or  criticisms  of  their  viorks  wore 
published  in  this  first  period.  This  review  of  the  labours  of  the  tirst 
■tO  jears  (18l8-r>4)  ia  not  very  satisfactory  in  respect  of  actual  results 
achieved  ;  but  it  should  1«  rememhered  that  50  years  ia  but  a  short 
span  ill  the  life  nf  a  nation,  which  started  its  first  literary  aciiviij  in 
the  printing  of  books  in  18-9,  when  the  Native  Kducntion  Society 
was  lirst  establishod.  The  most  hopeful  feature  of  the  review  is 
the  fact  tlist  number  of  WLuks  in  each  decade  rose  from  three  to 
ten,  and  from  ten  to  thirty,  from  thirty  to  one  huodred,  and  from  one 
hundred  to  Rve  hundred  and  fifty,  almoat  in  geometricnl  progression. 
All  the  different  channela  by  which  the  further  growth  of  Marathi 
literature  waa  to  he  effected,  had  been  opened  up.  Great  progress 
was  made  in  the  publication  of  old  poetry,  and  a  Kood  heginning 
made  in  the  matter  of  Iranslatiiins  from  Sanskrit  and  English  works, 
utid  the  first  steps  taken  to  add  c-riginal  works  to  the  existing  stock. 
The  stage  of  advance  made  was  more  full  of  promise  for  the  future, 
than  of  suCL-eas  accomplisbtd,  and  we  shall  trace  in  the  next  part  of 
[his  Note  how  far  this  promise  was  realised  by  the  labours  of  the 
authora  and  translators  during  the  next  thirty  years. 

»PART  II. 
ANCIENT  VERSE  AND  PROSE  LITEBATURE. 
Ill  tracing  the  further  growth  of  Marathi  littratare,  we  have  the 
ndrautnge  of  the  detailed  information  supplied  by  the  annual  reports 
furnished  to  Goverument  by  the  Registrar  of  Native  Publications, 
which  office  was  created  about  the  year  1867.  The  last  thirty  years* 
period  happens  to  coincide  with  the  full  development  of  the  University 
system  of  examinationB,  with  the  encouragement  they  held  out  to  the 
stadv  of  the  ancient  Classics  of  India  by  the  displacement  of  the 
Vernaculars  as  second  languagen  in  the  curriculom  of  studifs  for  ihe 
Wtaminattons  in  Atta.    This  aubstilutioo  of  the  Claieioa  for  the  Ver- 
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nacnlars  was  sanctioned  by  the  Unirersity  in  December,  1863,  and 
came  into  force  about  the  year  1867. 

The  change  was  advocated  by  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Yice-Chan- 
cellor  of  the  University,  and  by  Mr.  Howard,  Director  of  Public 
Instruction,  on  the  express  groan d  that  the  Indian  Vernaculars  of 
the  Presidency  possessed  no  prose  1  iterature  at  the  time,  and  that 
their  verse  literature  was  only  a  reflex  of  the  classical  Sanskrit,  and 
that  the  study  of  the  latter  would  best  promote  the  growth  of  vernacu- 
lar literature  in  all  its  branches.  On  the  other  hand,  the  late  Dr. 
Wilson,  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell,  Rao  Saheb  Mandalik,  and  Sir  Ray- 
mond West  opposed  the  change  on  diverse  ground.  The  advocates 
of  the  vernaculars  claimed  that  both  Marathi  and  Ouzerati  had  a 
literature  and  linguistic  peculiarities  which  deserved  special  study, 
that  without  such  study  their  farther  progress  would  be  neglected, 
and  the  students  would  find  little  time  to  study  the  sciences  and  other 
useful  subjects  by  reason  of  the  burden  imposed  on  them  of  mastering 
two  classics.  The  experience  of  the  past  thirty  years  will  help  us  to 
decide  how  far  the  hopes  and  fears  to  which  utterance  was  given  by 
the  advocates  of  the  classics  and  the  vernaculars  have  been  justified 
by  subsequent  events. 

There  are  no  reports  available  prior  to  the  report  for  1868.  There 
is,  however,  a  list  of  publications  for  the  previous  three  years  which 
has  been  separately  printed.  These  reports  and  catalogues  show  the 
fbllowing  figures  of  Marathi  publications  for  the  past  thirty-two 
years  (1865  to  1897).  The  figures  are  suggestive  enough,  though 
of  course  much  stress  need  not  be  placed  upon  mere  figures  such  as 
these: — 

Years.  No.  of  Marathi  Average 

Books  published.  per  year. 

1865  to  1874 1,530  153 

1876  to  1884 3,143  314 

1886  to  1896 3,824  320 

Total...     8,497 

This  gives  a  total  of  8,497  books  published  during  the  last  thirty- 
two  years.  Adding  661  books  published  in  the  previous  fifty  years, 
we  hate  a  total  of  9,158,  or  in  round  fignres  9,000  works  in  all  puh- 
Hshed  in  Marathi  from  1818  to  1896. 

The  figures  given  above  are  exclusive  of  periodicals,  pamphlets,  and 
miscellaneous  publications,  but  they  include  second  editions  of  1,200 
woriui>  thus  leaving  a  balance  of  7,800  works.    A  closer  study  of  the 
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Having  thus  noticed  at  Home  length  the  priiicipfti  contributoriea  to 
the  growth  of  Mftrathi  literature  represented  by  the  pablicntinn  of 
nncieut  Msrathi  worka  and  trausUtions  of  Snnakrit  nud  English 
norks,  we  Bliall  next  proceed  to  the  cousideration  of  original  works 
properly  ao-called.  Whatever  valve  miuht  be  attachrd  to  the  publi- 
catiou  ofaDcient  prose  and  verse  works,  or  to  transUtions  from  other 
languages,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  only  true  test  of  the  existence 
and  growth  of  a  genuine  literary  spirit  is  I'urnished  by  the  abuiidance 
and  variety  of  new  and  originat  works  published  in  the  language. 
These  constitute,  so  to  speak,  the  life  and  aoul  oF  every  Uving  lan- 
guage, and  this  portiou  of  our  iuqniry  has  thna  the  highest  clainii 
npon  our  attention.  Id  all,  the  nauber  of  true  original  works  pnb- 
lislied  duriug  tbe  last  30  years,  exclusive  of  reproductions  and  ininB- 
lations,  would  appear  to  be  about  6,000.  Detailed  inEormation  is 
available  for  the  clnssiScaiion  of  these  works  uuder  several  heads  foT 
£2  years  (1865-1873  and  1884-1896),  and  these  details  show  that 
original  works  published  in  (hese  years  were  96  under  tbe  bead  of 
biogrnphj,  336  dramas,  278  fiction,  120  history,  365  langungt 
law,  71  medicine,  26  politics,  37  philosophy,  67  religiun,  320  sci 
12  travels,  S59  poetry,  and  1,100  miscellaneous,  and  about 
school  books.  The  relative  proportions  obtained  for  this  term  of 
years  presumably  hold  good  for  the  whole  period,  and  they  show 
our  literary  activity  baa  been  chicSy  devoting  itself  to  those  depi 
ments  in  which  Marathi  was  most  deficient,  while  it  hat  been 
parstively  indifferent  to  the  departments  in  which  our  ancit 
collections  are  most  prolific.  Excluding  miscellaneous  and  scht 
publications,  which  number  one-fourth  of  oar  total  number  of  worl 
we  find  that  Biography,  Science,  Drama,  and  Fiction  occupy  a  very 
prominent  position  under  the  bead  of  original  workp,  while  Philosophy, 
Religion,  Politics,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Travels  represent  much  Bmallei 
figures  thsR  might  have  been  expected. 

Taking    Biographical    works  first.     As   has  been  Shown  above, 
had   only  five  biographies  published  in  the  first  50  yean, 
the   last  30  years  tliis   department  has   shown  a  very  large 
There   was  no  paiticiilar  system    in  ihe  choice  of  the  five  works 
lished   before  1864.     In    the   collection  of  biograpliies  as   the} 
stand,  we  find  that  there  is  more  system  and  vsrjcry  ;  the  attention 
writers    seemi  to  have   been    bestowed  in  equal  proportion!  upon  tl 
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wotthiei  of  their  owa  country,  as  also  on  the  great  men  of  Earope 
and  America.  Of  the  better  chiM  of  works  nnder  this  head,  there- 
are  about  30  biographies  of  European  worthies,  commencing  with 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  incladmg  Shakespeare,  William  Pitt^ 
Iiord  Bacon,  Jonathan  Swift,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Goldsmith,  Cobden^ 
Captain  Cook,  Dr.  Livingstone,  Bradlaugh,  Annie  Besant,  and  other 
Euglish  celebrities;  Lord  Clire,  and  Sir  Thomas  Munro  among 
Anglo-Indian  officers  of  a  past  generation  ;  George  Washington,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  and  Presidents  Lincoln  and  Garfield  among  the 
American  leaders  ;  Alexander  the  Great,  Socrates,  and  Demosthenest 
among  the  Greeks ;  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Peter  the  Great, 
Catherine  of  Russia,  and  Columbus  among  the  European  celebrities. 
Among  Indian  celebrities  the  saints,  poets,  and  religious  leaders  occupy 
the  first  place.  Ramadasa,  Ekanatha,  Dnyaneshvara,  Tukarama, 
Vamana  Pandita,  Jairama  Swami,  Namadeva,  Buddha,  Shankara- 
charja,  and  Raja  Ram  Mohanroy,  have  all  been  honoured  with 
separate  biographies.  Next  come  the  great  men  of  Maratha  History, 
Shivaji  and  his  three  successors,  and  the  first  two  Peshwas,  as  also 
Malharrao  Holkar,  Mahadaji  Sinde,  Nana  Fadnavis,  Ahilyabai, 
Haripanta  Fadake,  Parashurambhau  Patyardhana,  and  Bapu  Gokhale, 
appear  to  have  found  most  favour  with  our  writers.  Among  modern 
Indian  celebrities  we  have  Dadabhai  Nowroji,  Gowarishankara 
Udeshankara,  Bala  Shastri  Jambbekar,  and  the  late  Rani  of 
Jhansi;  and  among  the  Mahomedan  sovereigns  of  India,  Akbar 
and  Aurangzeb  have  each  found  separate  biographers.  The  lives 
of  some  of  these  celebrities,  such  as  Mahadaji  Sinde,  Parashuram- 
bhau Patvardhana,  Nana  Fadnavis,  and  Ekanatha  have  been  written 
by  two  or  more  biographers,  and  some  of  these  works  have  been  so 
popular  as  to  have  gone  through  several  editions.  On  the  whole,  a 
very  useful  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  language  has  been  made 
by  the  writers  of  these  biographies. 

One  remark  which  is  suggested  by  a  study  of  the  names  of  these 
writers  may  be  made  here  with  advantage.  Out  of  some  70  writers 
of  these  biographies,  hardly  seven  names  appear  to  be  those  of  gra- 
duates of  the  University  (Messrs.  Bhanu,  Pavagi,  Natu,  Eanitkar, 
Madgaonkar,  Laxman  Krishna  Chiplunkar,  and  Gunjikar).  The 
remaining  63  are  either  pre-IJniversity  or  non-University  men.  The 
graduates  show  to  better  advantage  in  matters  of  translations.  Out 
of  some  76  authors  who  have  translated  English  and  Sanskrit  works 
into  Marathi,  we  find  25  names  of  our  most  distinguished  graduates. 
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\\\  n^;'.- i  only  allide  to  Mr.  Pandit,  the  two  Ennte  brotiien.  Mr.  iL 
7.  TrUncf,  Mr.  Maliajat.i,  Mr.  Agarkar,  Mr.  J.  S  Gadgil,  the  two 
Aptr;,,  Mr.  Ag-^he,  Mr.  Bliann,  Mr.  Pavaiei,  Mr.  Ranadr*  Mr.  Pat* 
vapihHc,  Mr.  kolhatkar.  Mr.  Bodas  Mr.  Fauke.  Mr.  Kanhkar,  Dn. 
GhrJe,  Sakiinram  Arjun,  Paiidurane  Gopal.  ShirTftlkar,  Bhikaji 
Afurit,  jind  IMiHtavailekMr.  Wliilr  ihe  |'rO|iortiou  of  graduate!  to 
nori-^frH(iii'4tes  in  this  (If  partn  ent  of  trnns'atious  ia  one-ihird  (25  out 
of  7b).  tipy  wftp'-Hr  to  have  taken  very  liitle  interert  in  the  eonpoai- 
tion  ot  bio^rupliiea,  tlifir  proporti  n  t.ting  ooe  to  ten  as  ahowo  abufc 
Tiiii^e  vHryiiig  proportions  suggest  tbeir  own  inora!»  and  no  farthaf 
ra  'ark  j»'r'*iii'>  t  •  be  necessary. 

r'n.rij    hoznuhv  to    Hist  tv  is  an    ensr  transition,   for   history  if 

i       •  •  • 

tlic  iiio^FMpliy  (»l  nntioiis.  The  only  liidt  >riei»  publ  shed  in  the  firiC 
50  vcMrs  viero  B^ia  SIiafi>tri  Jmnbhel-ar'a  '*  Historv  «f  India,"  a 
tr:tii:slution  (if  Miiria\V  History,  and  of  Elpbii  stone's*'  India, **  and  a 
K'>(»rt  acr-fnnt  of  the  liiMory  <  f  Kng^aiid  \*y  Ilari  K«*t>haAaji.  During 
0>r  Li^t  'U)  \  •  ars  ino-t  f  the  nnrient  prose  Bikharts,  as  has  been  shown 
hIiov<',  liiivc  bt'en  puM  s'  cd,  and  th^^y  constitu>e  a  very  rich  colleetion. 
lii  aNlitioii  to  these  piili1icHtioii<:,  we  h&ve  a  History  of  Central  India* 
triii-lii'iMl  ifiMii  Miih*ohn*8  crigi  mI  wcrk  by  Mr.  Eirtaue,  late  DiTan 
at  liidnrn;  u  Histnryif  the  Tnrko  Rn-hiaii  War ;  ^hnl-t  Jlistoriea  of 
ih<'  I'Vrnrh  Rovuhition  snd  of  tht*  Franco-German  War,  Uistories  of 
Jipfre,  Koine,  Iranoe,  Germany,  Persia,  Kgypt,  Carthage,  Assiriai 
'rnikev,  I{ij->iu,  and  Spain,  chiefly  based  upon  the  "  Story  of  the 
NarioiiM"  iSeries.  W«  have  besides  separate  histories  of  Goa,  Ceylon, 
(yoir'^%  iihop.'il,  Biindelkhand,  Kolhapore,  and  the  States  of  the 
S'Mit  .erii  Marh'ha  Country,  and  a  History  of  the  Sepoy  War,  a 
Ilihfory  of  tiio  C  •riHrjsn  C/hurch,  an  I  detailed  hihtories  of  the  hoosea 
<»f  Viiielmrkiir,  Dahhadf,  Anpfre,  and  Sinde.  These  represent  the 
inoie.  pro'i.inent  works  under  tliii  depirtment.  Ti»e  others  arschicfljr 
intended  for  n  bo  U,  Out  of  r>ome  25  ai.thors  wh  ise  mimes  can  be 
tr.i('Ml  >is  the  wrl  IIS  of  tbeM*  hlMtorirB,  (\\e  are  graduntes,  which  again 
roiifir.nf  t!io  rom.irc  we  iia%e  nude  above  in  respect  of  biographioal 
Work'. 

Vvn  <i  Misiory  to  Mohtio*  in  the  next  8ta;;e.  There  was  no  work 
piibhMbfl  on  pdiiic  Uefiro  19GI.  Since  then  a  peic  *pt.ille  acttyitr 
hii^  b>>en  iMpliiyed,  both  in  translations  and  orignial  compositiona. 
Kkc  ulin.;  nuTu  roni^reoh  reports,  about  2u  work^  under  this  head 
may  be  ineiitionod  aH  Hhowin.^  ronsidaiable  merits.  They  inohide  a 
translation  of  an  English  work   called  the  "  India  and  the  CMonMa** 
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by  Mr.  Natokar,  the  ••Elements  of  Polities''  by  Professor  Karve  and 
Mr.  Patvardhan,  ••Local  Self-Government"  by  Mr.  K.  T.  Telang, 
Machiavelirs  '*  Prince/*  the  translation  of  Maine's  **  Village  Com- 
munitiefl,''  De  Lolme's  "  Constitution  of  England"  translated  by  Mr. 
Wagle,  «*  The^Principles  of  Taxation/'  *•  The  Land  Tenure  of  Bengal," 
by  Mr.  Mahajaui,  •*  The  Statistics  of  British  Indian  Administration," 
by  Mr.  Soman,  "The  Poverty  of  India,"  Pandita  Rambabai's  work 
on  "  America  and  her  People,"  a  translation  of  Mr.  Morley'g  work  on 
•*  Conipmmise,"  pamphlets  on  **  Corn  Law"  and  **  Free  Trade,"  "  A 
History  of  the  Native  States  in  their  relation  to  the  Government," 
Mill's  "  Liberty,"  and  Mr.  Seeley's  '•  Expansion  of  England."  These 
constitute  some  of  the  best  works  which  have  been  recently  published 
for  the  promotion  of  the  political  education  of  the  people. 

As  regards  Law  Books,  we  need  not  add  much  to  our  remarks 
made  on  the  subject  of  translated  law  works.  There  has  been  no 
really  original  work  on  the  subject,  and  the  translations  of  the  Law 
of  Torts  and  Contracts,  of  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  Law,  as  also  the 
translations  of  Sanskrit  works,  cannot  claim  the  merit  either  of 
originality  or  great  labour.  The  demand  for  such  works  is  decreasing 
with  the  growing  spread  of  the  English  language,  and  its  use  in  our 
courts  and  offices. 

Med  cal  works  show  a  much  larger  proportion  of  useful  transla- 
tions and  original  books  than  the  corresponding  department  of  law. 
They  hIso  display  a  greater  activity  among  the  graduate  autht»rs  of  that 
faculty  than  can  be  observed  among  the  lawyers.  Out  of  71  works 
specially  noti(!ed  by  the  Rep;istrar  of  Native  Publications,  there  were 
about  20  works  brought  out  by  our  medical  graduates,  among  whom 
we  may  mention  the  names  of  the  late  Drs.  Kunte,  Gopal  Sbivaram, 
Gokhale,  Narayan  Dnji,  Shirvalkar,  Sakharam  Arjuu,  and  BuUel, 
and  Drs.  Bhikaji  Amrit  and  Bhalchandra  K.  Bhatavadekar  and 
Dr.  Garde.  The  subjects  treated  of  in  these  medical  works  are 
**  Practice  of  Medicine,*'  **  Anatomv,"  **  Midwifery,"  **  Medical  Juris- 
prudence," *•  Surgery,'  "  Materia  Medica,"  **  Physiology,"  **  Diseases 
of  Women,"  and  they  practically  cover  the  whole  course  of  medical 
teaching.  There  are,  besides,  works  on  Homoeopathy,  Cholera, 
Smallpox,  and  '•  The  Virtues  of  Indian  Drugs."  Drs.  Kunte  and 
Qarde  have  done  a  great  service,  the  first  by  puhliehing  Vagbhafa, 
and  the  second  by  translating  this  most  exhaustive  work  on  old 
Hindoo  medicine. 

The  remaining  50  books,  included   under  medical  works,   were  all 
13 
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written  b;  nntive  VaiJyos,  nod  thfir  numbers,  if  not  their  contents, 
show  what  6rm  hold  the  ancient  system  still  l)as  on  ihe  miada  of 
our  peojile. 

The  works  nn  Philoeophj  and  Science  are  mnstly  trnnslations  or 
adBptntions.  Thanks  to  ibe  labDors  of  Mcseri.  Marathe,  Oole, 
Sabasrabtiddhe.  Sardenni,  Dharspa,  Kane,  Aple,  aiA  Kelkar,  and  Dr. 
CliLntre,  wc  linve  manuals,  cbietly  basrd  on  the  Science  Primer 
eeries,  on  "  ABrronomy,  Botany,  Chemistry,  PhjsiologVi  and  Lngic," 
by  Mr.  Maratbp,  on  "Air"  by  Mr.  Gole,  on  "Water"  by  Mr. 
Sardcsai,  on  ■■  Nnlurnl  Philosophy  and  Chemistry"  by  ProCesgor 
Modak,  on  the  "  Solar  Sjoti'm"  by  .Mr.  Dharap,  on  •' Light  and 
Sound"  by  Professor  Mmlak,  on  "  Geology"  by  Mr.  Kane,  OD 
"Agriculture  and  tjlienii»try"  by  Mr.  B,  A.  Gupte,  on  "  PbysJCBl 
Geography"  by  Mr.  SaliasrHbuddhe.  There  are  also  works  on  Elec- 
tricity, Magnctiain,  tlest,  and  Conl.  Of  these  wurkii,  those  ou 
Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy  by  Pititcssor  Modak  are  more 
thnu  siniple  primers,  being  standard  works  ou  the  sniijecta.  In 
respect  of  Astronomy,  brides  the  primer  teiits,  we  bnve  special 
works  by  Messrs.  Dikshit,  Kelkar,  and  X.'hitiiia.  Mr.  Dikshit's 
(Tj^tl^fKrfi  is  a  very  readable  ami  interesting  work,  lie  is  also  the 
antbor  of  a  very  elaborate  ireaiise  nn  the  history  of  "  Hindu  Aatro- 
nomy."  The  late  Mr.  J.  B.  Modak  lraonlated  the  astronomical 
portion  of  Bliaskaracharya's  w.irk,  and  also  the  Veiianga  Jotiika 
rtq^ri  sqh'rT^)-  Messrs  Diksliit  and  Modak  spent  the  whole  of  their 
lives  in  the  ndvocacy  of  a  reform  of  the  native  ciileiidar,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  SaynDa,  in  place  o[  the  Njroyana  rneibod  in  astronomical 
calculaltim.  In  the  Menial  and  Uorai  Sciences,  we  have  IranslalioiM 
from  Spencer'a  works  on  the  Data  of  Eihius,  and  on  Jnstice  by 
Professor  Bbanu  ;  Mr.  Saba^raboddbe  bns  translated  Spencer's  Edu- 
cation and  Mr.  Fadke  has  translated  the  "  Aphorisms  on  Evolalioii" 
and  "the  KlcmeHta  of  MnrnU."  Mr.  Bodas' ^j^^iftirrflf,  and  Mr. 
Knnitkar's  translation  of  Max  Miiller'a  llibbeit  Lectures  deseire 
mention  in  liiia  place.  The  best  work  on  Polilitnl  Economy  is  by 
Mr.  O.  J.  Agashe.  Mr.  Mule  and  Mr.  Gi.pte  have  made  iheraselveB 
useful  by  publishing  works  respectively  on  the  industrial  wealth 
and  the  arts  of  India.  In  this  department  of  literature,  ns  remarked 
above.  Ihe  graduates  of  the  University  have  shown  more  interest 
than  in  any  others.  All  the  best  woi-ka  hnre  been  written  by  them, 
and  both  in  point  of  merit  and  numbers,  ihey  represent  a  very  laj^e 
proponion.    There  are  some  useful  works  o 
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we  may  notice  a  treatise  on  Agricnltnre  by  Messrs.  Gnpte  and  R^je^ 
on  •*  Instramental  and  Vocal  Music"  by  Mr.  Gharpure,  on  "Cook- 
ery" by  Parvatibai,  and  on  the  **  Art  of  Sewing*'  by  Rukminibai. 
There  are  also  special  works  on  Drawing,  Oymnastics,  Telegraphy, 
Locomotives,  Glass  Manufacturing,  Fireworks,  and  Dyeing. 

This  concludes  onr  review  of  the  present  condition  of  the  stock 
of  works  on  biograghy,  history,  politics,  law,  medicine,  philosophy^ 
science  and  art.  In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  notice  the  three 
remaining  heads — dramas,  novels,  and  prose  essays,  &c. 

Part.— IV. 
DRAMAS,  NOVELS.  AND  PROSE  ESSAYS. 

In  all  the  departments  of  Marathi  literature  which  we  have  no- 
ticed above,  nannely.  Biography,  History,  Politics,  Law,  Medicine,  Piii- 
losophy  and  Science  and  Arts,  the  inspiration  to  originality  chiefly 
comes  from  a  study  of  English  Literature  or  Science;  and  though 
the  works  are  not  formal  translations,  many  of  them  are  still  imbued 
with  the  Spirit  of  this  new  culture,  and,  therefore,  bear  the  traces  of 
their  foreign  models  or  originals  of  which  they  have  been  the  adapta- 
tions. This  is  to  some  extent  unavoidable.  These  departments 
represent  the  points  of  contact  between  the  anoieut  and  the  modern, 
the  Eatt  and  the  West ;  and,  naturally,  the  modern  and  the  Western 
spirit  dominates  over  the  ancient  and  the  national  elements.  True 
original  work,  which  represents  the  genius  of  the  nation,  must, 
under  these  circumstances,  be  looked  for  in  the  brar.ches  of  Drama, 
Fiction,  and  general  Prose  Literature.  Here  the  national  elements 
have  more  freedom  to  display  their  own  characteristic  features,  and 
the  translated  inspiration  is  less  predominant  than  in  other  depart- 
ments. 

As  regards  the  Drama,  it  has  been  already  seen  that  there  were 
not  any  original  ancient  dramatic  works  in  the  language,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  stage,  as  a  means  of  popular  education  and 
amusement,  had  no  place  in  the  past  history  of  Maharashtra.  In 
the  first  fifty  years,  the  only  progress  made  was  in  the  form  of  some 
ten  works  translated  into  Maiathi  by  Mr.  Parashu  ram  pant  Godbole, 
and  a  few  other  Shastrees,  from  Sanskrit.  During  the  last  thirty 
years  the  number  of  translated  dramas  has  been  not  very  numerous, 
being  in  fact  less  than  thirty.  These,  however,  include  translations 
of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  Goldsmith,  and  of  a  few  select 
Sanskrit  dramas.    The  original  works  vastly  outnumber  the  trans- 
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lations,    being  over   thrfe    hundred  ;  and  this  nffords  diitinct  proirf 
that,  in  this  department,  the  literarj  spirit  hns  found  a  very  fav«iDr- 
ablo   soil  :  nnd    the   seed    sown  has  multiphed   in  a  most   prolifie 
manner.     People   still    living   well  remember  the   sensation  created 
about    the  year  1853,    when  the    tirst  dramatic  company,   formed  at 
Sangli,    visited  Poona  and  Bombay,  and  pre.^unied   to  cater  to  poblic 
amusement  by  stage  representation.     The  enterprise  of  the  promoters 
was    handsomely    rewarded    by    the  pubhc    who  found  in  tt  greater 
intelleetual   pleasure  than    they  had   experienced  in   witnessing  the 
performances   of  the   old  (^^f^rTir)    Dashavatar  players,  who  used  to 
come    from  the    South  Karnatic   at  great  public   festivals  and  ya/rifs. 
The  encourat^ement   given  to  the  company  formed  at  Sang!i,  prodac- 
od    n^nnv  imitators,    and  regular   theatres   began    to  be    built  in  all 
large    towns  ;  till  now   there  is  not  a  single  large  city  which  has  not 
one  or  more  theatres  of  its  own.     The  promoter  of  the  Sangli  Com- 
pany   was  one   Mr.  Yi>hnupant  Bhave,   and  his  success  has  induced 
many    otiiors  to   follow  his  example,  among  whom  we  may  mention 
Messrs.  Kirloskar,  Dongre,  Patankar,  Sathe,  and  others.     Naturallj 
this    new-horn  taste    encouraged  the   growth  of  dramatic  literature. 
At  tirsl  there  was  no  division  of  labour  between  the  writers  of  dramas 
and    the  stnjre-manngers    of  theatrical  companies;  but,  of  late,  theie 
fuuctiouH    an'  not  combined    in  one  and  the  same  person.     The  sub- 
jects  of  the   earlier  dramas    were  chieflv  su<rs:es ted  bv  the  stories  of 
the    Mahal)h:lrat   and  the  Ramayan,    and  the    Puranic  myths ;  and, 
«'V(n    now,   these  form  the  chief   bulk  of    the  dramatic  works  in  the 
langnago. 

Theri*  has,  however,  been  distinct  improvement  effected  in  three 
directions  during  the  last  thirty  ^ears.  The  addition  of  high  daH 
music  and  singing  was  made  a  hpeci»lity  by  some  of  the  conipaniei. 
The  credit  of  this  Saiigit  movement  is  solely  due  to  Mr.  Anna  Kirloi- 
kar  ;  and  the  success  whirh  attended  his  etTorts  has  encouraged  a  host 
of  imitators.  Out  of  a  total  number  of  two  hundred  and  fiftv  works 
specially  noticcil  by  the  Kegistrar  of  native  publications,  some  fifty- 
three  are  Sangit-dramas  ;  and  the  best  of  them  represent  what  may 
he  styled  as  substitutes  for  thi>  opera-peitornianceson  the  native  stage, 
A  vast  number  of  the  so  caUcil  Sangit-works  are  of  no  literary  Talue. 
Mr.  Kirlosknr's  three  playa,  Shakuntala,  Soubhadra,  and  Ramrajya- 
riyoirs,  however,  still  retain  their  pro- eminence  in  the  esteem  of  the 
theativ-going  public. 

The  second  feature  \f^  the  introduction  of  eomic  farces  at  the  end  oE 
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tbe  old  tiresome  performances.  These  farces  are  called  ST9HT  (l^raba- 
sans)  ;  and  there  nre  some  thirty  woiks  named  in  the  list»  composed 
by  persons  who  earn  their  living  by  writing  such  comedies.  The 
third  feature  is  closely  allied  to  the  last.  Just  as  the  farces  supersed- 
ed the  interest  in  the  old  Purauic  dramas  which  refer  to  social  and 
political  subjects.  Out  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  books  specially 
noted  in  the  list,  nearly  a  hundred  are  devoted  to  non-mythic  subjects. 
Many  of  them  are  translations  from  Shakespeare,  some  of  which  have 
been  acted  on  the  stage  with  success.  Oihers  represent  the  stirring 
events  of  Maratha  History,  such  as  the  deaths  of  Afzuikhan,  Narayen 
Rao  Peshwa,  and  the  self-immolation  of  the  wife  of  the  first  Madhav 
Rao  Peshwa,  who  died  a  sati.  The  greater  part,  however,  refer  to 
the  present  times  with  the  struggle  between  the  reformers  and  the 
orthodox  people,  on  questions  of  infant,  unequal  and  widow  marriages 
and  female  education.  As  might  be  expected,  the  majority  of  them 
cry  down  tbe  reforms  and  the  reformers. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  from  this  that  in  this  department  during  the 
past  thirty  years  great  progress  has  been  made.  Tl»e  improvement 
of  the  stage  has  be»n  effected  by  the  addition  of  high-class  singing, 
by  the  gradnal  introduction  of  social,  political,  and  moral  topics,  and 
the  addition  of  farces.  The  entire  rr»oven;«-nt  is  one  full  of  promise 
for  the  future.  It  has  certainly  done  much  to  elevnte  and  refine  the 
pablic  taste,  and  to  provide  room  for  the  cultivation  of  the  higher 
sentiments.  The  only  disnpp  >intiog  feature  in  what  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  very  satisfactory  growth,  is  the  fact  that  out  of  some  hun- 
dred and  fifty  authors,  whose  name'*  can  be  traced  from  the  published 
lists,  there  are  only  eleven  names  of  graduates  of  the  University. 
Some  of  them  are,  no  doubt,  difrtinguished  names,  such  as  those  of 
Messrs.  Kanitkar,  Agaraar,  Ranade,  Mahajani,  Kolhatkar,  Raja- 
dhyaksb,  VVngle,  Kelkar,  Chitale,  Samant,  and  Kale;  but  these 
have,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Ranade,  mostly  devoted 
themselves  to  translation.  The  translations  of  Mr.  P>»ra*hurarapant 
Godbole,  of  Mr.  V.  J.  Kirtane,  Deval,  Khare,  Kanitkar,  Kekar,  and 
Hanade  are  highly  appreciated  by  the  public.  Among  the  writers 
of  original  dramas,  the  first  rank  is  deservedly  given  to  the  elder 
Kirtane,  who  was  late  Diwan  at  Indore  and  Naib-Diwan  at  Bamda. 
Messrs.  Ranade,  Deval^  Kirloskar,  and  Kanitkar  may  be  mentioned 
as  also  occupying  a  very  high  level.  Of  course,  judging  by  English 
itandards,  our  best  performances  must  occupy  a  subordinate  place  ; 
but  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  by  this  high  standard  the  development  of 
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a  \jTfiurh  of  literature  whtch  ha*  had  as  manr  decadn  to  grow  hen 
fi«  it  hh'.  tnken  centuries  to  grow  in  £n?  and.  At  the  lamc  tiBM^  H 
i^i  'iiiite  clear  that  the  ditorce  between  UniversitT  edocation  and  the 
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gro'Ath  •  f  oriisinHl  drama  lie  w  ^rk  is  a  matter  which  matt  eaaae 
er;riou«  anxiety  to  every  one  interested  in  the  promotion  of  oar 
national  '.itf-rature. 

Xoc  !?. — Wnnt   has  been  observed  above  about  dramatic  works 
holds  equally  good  of  fiction,   with  this  difFerence  that  fiction 
not    altogether  unrepresented  in    our  ancient    literature. 
of  the  sorts  represented  by  fairy  tales,  was  known  in  the  stories  of  the 
Vetal-pH;ichavi«hi,  Vikrambattishi,  Shukabahattari,   and  others.     In 
rhe    tir-^r  in^'anre,    the  additions  made  were  of  a  kindred  character. 
The   Arabian   Nights'  Tales,   Hatim  Tai,  and  the   Persian  tales  arc 
in^'taiire^  of  the!fe  ad  litions.     In  the  first  tiftv  years,  modern  Marathi 
fiction   had  made  just  a  commencement   with   four  or  fire  works. 
During  tho  last  thirty  years   a  very  large  addition  has  been  made 
reprfSfrntiog  over  three  hundred  works,  and  of  these,  some  hundred 
and  eighty* two  hnve   been    specially  noticed  in    the   catalogues  and 
reports  of  the  Registrar  of  native  publications.     In  the  department 
of  ti'tioi),   translations   have  plflye-l  a   more  important  part  than  in 
the-  case  of  the  drama.     The  Sanskrit  as  well  as  the  Urdu  and  the 
Persian  laiigiiajes  have  contributed  several  interesting  models,  but 
the    works  of  English  authors,   snch   as  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bnlwer 
Luton,  Ueyuolds,  Johnson,  Swift,  Defoe,  and  even  some  Italian  and 
Preudi  authors,  Boccacio,  and   Dumas,  hnve  inspired  many  of  oar 
writers ;  but,  after  all,  the  Marathi  works  of  fiction  have  a  character 
of  their  own.     Like  the  dramatic  works,  thev  mav  be  divided  into 
two  classes  :  one  being  pure  fictinu,  untrammelled  by  time,  place*  or 
circumstances,  and  appealing  to  our  common  human  nature  through 
the    passion   of  love ;  and  the  other  class  id   of  the  nature   of  tho 
hist  jrical  novels,  limited  by  time  and  circumstances,    and  being  in- 
tended to  represent  the  modern  conditions  of  life  in  all  their  variety  and 
confuHinn.     Of  the  first  kind  the  best  specimens  are  Praimabandhnn, 
Vichitrapuri,  Munjughosha,  Muktamala,  Mochangad,  Veshdhari  Pan. 
jabi,  Anatli  Pandurang,Narayen  Rao  and  Qodavari;  the  best  specimens 
of   the  second   class  are   furnished  by   the  writings   of  Nagesh  Bao. 
Ha])at,  Ilariaitda  Narayen  Apte.     We  may  sf>ecially  notice  Apte'S  q^ 
t^PT  ^7*^  ir^   and  arnr^f^^^Tr  nrA,  and  Bapat's  Bajirao  Peahwa  and 
m^^^v9t  ^(ff^'     As  in  the  case  of  dramatic  works,  the  department  of 
fiction  has  also  not  attracted  much  attention  from  onr  gradoatca. 
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The  names  of  aboat  hundred  and  twenty  authors  can  be  traced  in  the 
official  list  s  and  out  of  them,  only  about  six  or  seven  appear  to  be 
University  graduates: — Messrs.  Ranade,  Kanitkar,  Agashe,  Bhide, 
Krishiiarao  Madhav,  and  Guujikar.  The  best  writers  are  those  that 
are  either  non-University  or  pre- University  men.  Mr.  Hari  Narajen 
Apte  and  Nageshrao  Bapat  are  our  most  popular  and  most  distin* 
guished  novelists.  Messrs.  Halave,  Risbud,  Yogee,  Kanitkar^ 
and  others  rank  high  in  their  own  places.  There  is  no  particular 
reason  why,  when  so  many  complaints  about  the  viant  of  suitable 
employment  for  graduates  are  heard  on  all  sides,  there  should  be  so 
few  from  among  them  who  devote  themselves  to  literary  pursuits 
which,  in  their  own  way,  provide  occupation  or  substantial  remune- 
ration to  80  many  ot  their  presumably  less  educated  fellow-country- 
men. Speaking  roughly,  the  number  of  those  who  have  edited 
ancient  works,  or  brought  out  translations,  or  composed  original 
works  in  all  branches  of  literature,  caunot  be  short  of  seven  hundred ; 
and  ont  of  this  number  the  graduates  are  about  sixty  or  seventy  in 
aUL  that  is,  one  to  ten.  The  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  individuals 
80  much  as  with  the  system  under  which  they  are  brought  up. 
Their  education  is  so  exclusively  ioreign  that  all  incentives  to  study, 
and  to  add  to  the  stock  of  national  literature  is,  for  the  rao^t  part, 
entirely  wanting  ;  and  year  after  year  this  indifference  and  neglect 
are  becoming  more  pronounced.  This  is  the  mournful  conclu&ion 
taught  by  the  figures  which  have  been  given  above. 

General  Prose  Literature, — Prose  works  shown  in  the  reports 
under  the  head  of  Language  make  up  a  large  number — about  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  exclusive  of  school-books.  Out  of  these,  about 
fifty  books  deserve  a  high  place  for  their  literary  and  other  merits. 
Among  these,  we  might  mention  in  this  place  three  works  of  travel: 
one  by  Pandita  Ramabai,  another  by  Mr.  Pavagi,  and  Mr.  Bhagwat's 
translations  of  Karsandas  Mulajee's  account  of  £i  gland  and  its 
people.  These  three  works  are,  in  fact,  the  only  books  which  deserve 
notice  under  the  head  of  travels  in  the  language. 

Mr.  Bapat's  Sadvartana  (^^ff^),  Mr.  Oka's  Madhumakshika 
(ig^rflinFf)  and  Shirastedar  (ftr^^^C),  Mr.  Nageshrao  Bapat's 
Dadoji  Kondadev  (^rfnn'  ^IT^^),  Mr.  Agarkar's  Essays  published 
by  him  in  the  Kesari  and  select  essays  in  the  Sudharah  and  in  other 
papers,  Mr.  Gole's  Brahmins  and  their  Learning,  Mr,  C.  V.  Vaidja's 
series  on  Social  Reform  and  Early-marriage.  Mr.  Nana  Pavagee's 
Bhaiatija-Samrajya  (^rrr^nr  ^nff^^T),  the  late  Vishnu  Shastri  Chip- 
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lu  iku's  Xibandha^nnla  (HTSTTTPrf).  w<i  ^h^  lives  of  Sanskrit  poetfl, 
Mr.  H.irve's  CoiitVssions  of  a  Thup:,  Paiidita  Raniabai*B  Strredhar- 
maiiiti  (^R^  ^ftf^ \,  Mr.  NVau:lc's  Bmcoii's  Essays,  Rajaram  Shastri 
Bhairwat'<  Thoughts  on  Marat  ha  History  and  Maharashtradharma 
(T^TfTr?  VhT'^).  Account,  tif  Dhoum  M  ihabaleswar,  by  Mr.  Udas  Mr. 
Ga^liriTs  translation  of  the  Plessures  of  Life,  Mr.  Balasaheb  Deva'a 
transliitiou  of  Cicero,  and  Reverend  Baba  Padamji*s  Sahitya  Shataka 
and  Yaniiina-paryatana,  theso  Mnd  others  may  be  mentioned  as 
constituriiijij  a  \>ry  good  selection  of  pro^e-works  for  the  general 
readtT.  Tlie  only  heads  that  remain  to  be  mentioned  are  Beligion, 
atid  Travels.  Besides  the  works  on  travels  noticed  above,  there  is  a 
hhmk  in  our  literature  on  the  suhjeet  which  has  not  been  filled  up 
during;  the  last  thirty  years.  The  only  <»ther  works  which  are  classed 
under  this  head  are  accounts  of  pilgrimages  to  Benares,  Rameahwar, 
and  Gokarn  ^Mahabaleshwar,  &c.,  which  possess  no  literary  merits. 
As  regards  books  on  religion  no  remark  seems  to  be  necessary. 
Their  number,  no  doubt,  is  considerable,  but  they  are  fleeting 
productiMus  ot  no  literary  valuo  and  full  of  superstition.  Miscellan- 
eous works  are  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  and  call  for  no  remark. 
They  include  a  large  number  of  school  books. 

The  periodicals  and  the  newspapers  deserve  a  passing  notice  in 
this  place.  As  regards  the  periodicals,  we  ha^e  a  large  number, 
about  15  in  all,  at  prese 't  courting  public  support.  The  n-ost 
notable  and  the  best  conducted  are  r^f^^'T^TRn'^cTITi  ^f^'H'f^ri  HI^IHIi* 

^r<?TT't,  itf^yrm-^  ^^  H«r?,  ^nc^p  ^rf^^s^,  and  .  ^rt^r^rnr  m^mhihi 

is  edit»*d  by  professor  Beej»ipiirkar,  HITfTf^  edited  by  Messr.-*.  Apte 
and  Par'isnis  ^"^^0%^  ?T^  ^Vf  by  Vasudeo  Shastri  Kh are  and 
HT'^r^rf^  by  ^Ir.  Raj  wade.  These  are  very  useful  in  giving  enconr- 
ageineut  to  young  authors ,  but  their  circulation  is  very  limited. 

As  regards  newspapers  at  present  we  have  a  large  number, — about 
100  ;  three  of  them  are  dady,  and  the  rest  are  mostly  weekly.  Evfiy 
zilla  town,  and  in  some  districts  every  taluka  town,  has  one  or  more 
newspapers.  Coinparod  with  the  state  of  things  as  it  obtained  thirty 
years  ago,  no  dopartmeiit  of  litornry  activity  has  made  more  sensible 
progress  ihau  the  newspapers  of  this  country.  We  are  here  concern- 
ed only  with  the  literary  character  of  the  native  Press,  and  it  may 
aafVIy  be  said  that  the  progress  made  is  very  encnuraging.  The 
best  newsp'ipers,  some  IG  in  all,  count  their  subscribers  by  thousands, 
whereas  thirty  years  ago  it  was  difticult  to  secure  as  many  hundreds. 
Un  the  staff  of  acmie  of   the  best  newspapers  literary  talent  of  a  very 
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high  order  is  engaged,  and  in  some  cases  the  editors  are  well  paid  for 
their  labour.  Still  it  must  be  remarked  that  most  of  these  mofussil 
newspapers  are  enterprises  carried  on  for  finding  work  for  the  press 
hands  which  cannot  be  fullj  engaged  otherwise  in  their  own  proper 
work,  and  the  so-called  editors  are  insufficiently  educated  and  poorly 
paid. 

We  may  conclude  this  review  with  a  brief  mention  of  a  few  female 
authors.  Pandita  Ramabai  naturally  takes  the  lead ;  Mrs.  Kasibai 
Kanitkar*  who  has  written  a  life  of  Anandibai  Joshi,  ranks  next ; 
Miss  Bhor,  the  author  of  ^scfeKt;^^,  Mrs.  S&waskar,  Godawaribai 
Pandit  Kashibai,  Parwatibai,  and  Rukminibai  may  also  be  mentioned. 
One  lady  writer  conducted  a  journal  called  the  Aryabhagini  for  many 
years. 
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Art.  VII. — y^te  on  thre?  brich*  with  xmpreisionM  of  fignreMmad 
I  tt  n  on  th^se  found  at  Tag ouyi'i,  some  '200  mdet  ahove Mamdmim^ 
in  Burma.     By  Dei.  K.  G.  Bhandarear,  M.A.yCJ.E^  ftc. 

(Cowiiiunicat'd  J'du  1S9;?.) 

No^.  I  and  TI  of  these  brLks  uontain  three  figures,  the  middle  one 
?':!!!_'  in  an  attitirK'  « f  laeihtftiioi  with  the  right  hand  touchiog  the 
»Mr-ii,  an'l  the  two  at  the  siiles  stanJinj:.  They  are  enclosed  in 
Ml-;  .'  -.  anil  the  vacant  space  is  liilfd  with  representations  of  stupas. 
TIj'  sitiinir  fignre  roproaents  Buddha  and  the  two  at  the  sides  probably 
iM^ji.'v'iit  hi'j  chief  disciples  Suripiitra  and  Maudgalayana  speaking 
:  li;<;ti:r':Mir.  The  third  hrifk  contains  onlj  one  figure  in  a  shrine 
\\\\'rh  rtpies'.uU:?  Buddha  silting  in  a  meditative  attitude  as  in  the 
otiiers  and  the  vacant  spRce  at  the  sides  and  above  is  filled  with 
.-:!.;  as.  th^  two  at  the  sides  being  much  larger  ihin  th-ise  above  or 
in  I: ji-  other  two  bricks.  Below  the  ti;;iires  there  are  letters  in  relief 
wi.i'.ii  tog  ther  witli  the  figures  were  impressed  on  the  clay  by  means 
.  ;  :i  niJitrix.  They  tbrin  the  w^ ell-k no ivn  Buddhist  formula  in  the 
.\[\i%  metre.     The  tollowiug  are  irauscripts  : — 

Xo.  I. 

^  ^^  ^^W^  Wr?i  rfur^nft  "fr]  (^) 
%Hr  "^  ^\  Prfr^r  ""^^rfr  »t^;;^  j.t)'^^ 

!■  or  the  letters  marked  1,  t2,  3,  4,  5,  read  respectively  4,  ^,  ^,  €lf 
vli-f  The  letters  which  are  indistinct  are  enclosed  within  rectangnUr 
l.iJK'kets.     The  letters  which  have  dropped  out  or  are  obliterated  aie 

.  hf/i'scd  within  circular  brackets. 

No.  XL 

UeadvJr,  ^r,^,^r,  >?!>,*,  ^,  fr,»l>  respectively  for  the  Utters 
Tiiarkcd  1,  2,  3,&c. 

No.  III. 

Tfrir  [it]  ^^m^^^  Vitt^ 

[kvn^]  ^  l^"^]^  _ 

•  Fi>rwarded  by  Lieut.  A.  WiHock, 
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For  the  letters  marked  1,  2,  3,  &Co  read  respectively  i^,%,  ^,  rf,  m 

This  formula  occurs  ia  Buddhistic  sculptures  discovered  in  India, 
and  it  was  often  impressed  on  clay  by  means  of  a  seal  as  in  the  numer- 
ous specimens  found  in  one  of  the  Eeneri  caves  (J.  B.  B,  R.  A.  S.  VI. 
157,  PI.  VII,  a,  b,  c,  d),  at  Valabhi  (Ind.  Ant.  I,  130  ;  J.  B.  B.  R.  A. 
S.  XI,  334)  and  other  places  in  Northern  India.  It  however  mostly 
occurs  in  its  Sanskrit  form,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

As  impressed  on  the  bricks  under  notice  it  is  in  the  Pali  language. 
Here  we  have  ^^  before  f^,  and  ^r^  the  Pali  form  of  the  Sanskrit 
*?^^^  for  ff  and  ST^^.  The  formula  gives  succinctly  Buddha's 
method  of  Salvation.  He  traced  the  misery  of  worldly  existence  to 
certain  causes  and  pointed  out  the  way  of  counteracting  or  destroying 
those  causes  and  thus  attaining  to  bliss.  The  formula  may  be  thus 
translated : — 

**  The  Tathagata  explained  the  cause  of  those  matters  which  spring 
from  a  cause  and  [the  mode  of]  its  destruction.  This  was  what 
the  Great  Ascetic  taught." 

The  form  of  the  letters  on  the  bricks  resembles  that  which  prevail- 
ed in  Northern  India  in  the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian  Era, 
The  bricks  therefore  are  not  older  than  that  century. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  one  of  the  clay  impressions  found 
At  Keneri  and  given  by  Mr.  West  in  his  article  resembles  the  figure 
and  the  stupa  ornaments  in  the  bricks  before  us  and  the  formula 
also  is  in  Pali,  except  that  we  have  Vf  for  q*  in  the  fourth  word. 
There  is  also  the  verb  ^^  for  %^  instead  of  the  ^m^^  of  the  Sanskrit 
form.  This  is  almost  a  unique  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Pali 
formula  in  Indian  monuments.  That  we  find  it  mostly  in  Sanskrit  is 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  was  composed  or  came  into 
general  use  about  or  after  the  time  when  the  Pali  ceased  to  be  the 
sacred  language  of  Indian  Buddhism.  In  the  bricks  under  notice  it 
occurs  in  the  Pali  form  because  the  language  of  finddhistic  Litera- 
ture in  Burma  has  always  been  Pali.    ^ 


Art.  VIII.— a  Prdimnnnj  $/'u7y  of  the  Skivami,  or  Chhatrapaii 
Cojjper  Coin).    By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Abbott,  B.  A. 

[Bead  I7tb  Sovembi;r,  IE!)",] 

My  interest  in  t'npee  coins,  known  as  the  Shivnrai  or  Chliatrapati 
coins,  began  witli  my  diacoi-ery  oftheir  npgloct,  I  found  the  literature 
oil  tliesccoina  to  be  practically  >it7,  and  the  few  references  mflde  to  them 
not  inevery  particular  correct.  Icouli]  find  no  numismatists  who  had 
■tiulied  them,  or  who  wore  even  aware  that  these  coins  n-cre  dated  or 
hid  namei  on  them  of  the  Marathn  kings  other  than  that  of  Shivaji. 
1  can  hardly  believe  that  the  fact  of  dates  and  names  has  escaped  the 
■ttentian  of  erery  one,  but  it  happens  that  I  have  found  no  one  aware 
of  these  dates  and  names,  not  cveu  the  money-ehnngers,  who  have  been 
handling  ihesBcoins  all  tlicir  lives,  rindine,  thpretWe.  nhnt  seemed 
an  open  field  for  original  work,  1  have  taken  up  their  study  with 
interest  and  with  some  degree  of  success. 

I  haro  given  to  this  paper  the  title  of  a  "  Prelimin?iry  Study  of  the 
^ivariii,  or  Ghhatrapati,  Goin<)  "  for  the  retson  that  though  I  hive 
carefully  examined  at  least  25,000  of  these  coins,  I  have  not  extracted 
from  them  all  the  information  they  are,  I  am  i^onvinced,  capable  of 
yielding.  And,  moreover,  the  information  I  have  gaiueil  has  suggested 
problems  1  havo  not  yet  found  suiHeient  data  to  ^olve.  Aud  still 
further,  every  time  I  examine  a  heap  of  new  coins,  1  liuJ  somo  new 
fact  of  date,  or  name,  or  other  mark ^  that  modify  my  previous  theories- 
Mr  purpose,  therefore,  in  presenting  the  subject  at  this  incomplete 
■Uge  of  my  study,  is  to  arouse  the  interest  of  numismatists  in  these 
eoins,  and  take  them  out  of  the  region  of  absoluta  neglect.  To  tho^e 
Khose  interest  is  exoitod,  it  will,  moreover,  be  helpful  lo  take  up  the 
subject  at  a  point  where  ounsidiTnble  iuformatJun  has  been  gained. 
Orer  a  large  part  of  the  Deccan,  and  to  gome  e:itent  in  the  Konkan, 
these  coins  are  still  current  in  th>-  bazars,  and  heuc  arc  easily  acces- 
sible for  study . 

Ai  my  object  is  two-fold,  namely,  to  give,,/iri',  the  results  of  my 
study,  and,  »eton.ilbj,  to  be  helpful  to  those  who  in.iy  follow  me  in  the 
invealigation  of  these  coins,  I  have  added  to  this  paper  references  of 
many  lands,  with  full  (juotatious  from  books  lliat  might  not  be  easily 
accessible,  and  other  material  such  as  chronological  t^iblef,  eras,  and 
-   a  list  at  tVie.  Maratha  kinirs. 


Ill'  .-lll\.\l:U    n!.    .  r{MATn.\['A"H    i.'l'fKn    rWMNS, 

At  till-  ^v■l•y  ln'jimjiiiu:  of  t*iis  ji.'.'per  f  \vl<h  to  chil'liasix-"  lli'j  fact 
ihat  t.vlhc:  ili.'^(:j«veri« '  n!;«v  iiKidilV  wlir.t  f  ha\e  A\ilh  more  or  Irss 
ccrtp.iiity  ji'hai'cid.  Tlu'..r:\s  \\hicii  n'st  (*n  .^in^fo  coins,  for  exnm- 
j'ie,   :i;   •    'iIm-v     p-»r    a'^^i'V'^    ni  r;v<M     iK't'il  iUv>ro   oonlirrnatioii    fiom 

Thr  ' '\%  r<  1,  i*' iiiv'f;  in  s'itM.t'fio  »l"un..il.;.  to  tin*  ci«i*\s  of  thtf 
Mar.itli.i  kii:'j;.',  Mliifh  i  l>.r.c  -mi  nMi-  tu  iimK  »:■«•  as  /Hows: — 

1.  M:ir^;lfii  ■;  Xinvi:'5.i;;iia  Oiii'ur.'ilu^,  M-iiii.n  oi  18-J3.  Plate 
XIA'Ii..  X-.'.  I'.iti-^  o-ivt-  a  ;;;'-si:i.i-<'  (J' oia-  ■•(  tl-.'.-se  c^ins.  On  page 
7.')4  ;i  «U  •  oiiptioii  (»t*  tlic  c'iii  ia  giv-.  n.  Alt?!*  >|.:t'jiki,ia;  of  some  other 
coin-  M.'ir-dtu  adds  :  - 

'*  Tlu'.si.  wvw  giviu  to  iiip  i>y  Lnr.l  N'nlt  ?  ii.i  (^l  'iTniiK/riis^,  and  at 
tlu'  j-iiiMO  I'liio  :i  tnirtl,  of  c*  |»|>«i',  sj'.!]  («i  I'.nvc  In-t-n  di-«'  iv^'rul  in  the 
riiin->  •  1  the  city  ol'  Kaiiaiij.  a-  «l  *i:pj;'»vt'ii  i'>  Imve  bern  struck  by  the 
U:iii    *.li()    lVi'.;niI:.«i    fX'lM.     Its    iii?«Ti[»ti(»n.  omipyinfij    bnth    sides, 

uiiicli   !  .ii!i  im.»i»l'   to  iilcntil'v  in  niiv  li.st."' 

'l'iiui!.i;'ii  M:i;.-.l(ji  was  tlui^  cMri'riy  i.ii:.'*i)i. n  f»^  lo  i!if'  nuthor  of 
tlic  coJ!.,  1j1.^  rCM  rciiC".'  i--  inridcn'-.ijv  v:ilu;ddc.  i;»  Hnl  tlu-  1'acI  of  its 
I).  i:iii  du;;  nj>  iii  tlu'  inins  oi'  Ktiii;ri;  i)of<»r«-  l^':^•  is  Owrrobornting 
cvidcnci"  rcn.'.idin;^  the  ni:c  of'iiiat  ]:nrii'ni:n'  n»inlai:i\ 

*J.  I'r  tf.  i!.  II.  W'iNiMi,  in  tli.'  N'rinisrii.itir  (. Uroip.!',  \'ol.  XVI,, 
old  series  i»ii.i<«j  ISl,  in  speaking  of  the  sihor  Luring,  ot  Sultan  All 
Adil  Sii.di,  -avs  :  — 

•The  date  ol'  ('hardiirs  TrnveU  in  l'«»r.<ia  '  correspond-*  nearly  wifh 
tiiat  ol'  tlu"  AU  Adil  Sbabi  coin,  of  ir.«;7-l(>74  :  at  Avh'ch  period 
the  eiii fiacre  of  Iiniins  liad  eea^sed  in  Lar,  biit  had  been  iaken  up  hy 
the  IJi  japur  iirint'e«.  ITe  mentions  tlie  Larin  briurr  \\\  use  in  big  diyt 
in  tlio  (inli"  of  Oambay  as  money  ofaj'cM.'jnt :  bnt  be  mi;jrbt  have  gone 
furlbor,  and  seated  that  it  waf;  still  the  ebief  eunorey  of  the  Malabar 
const.  In  faei,  it  Continued  to  be  -o  for  a  mneb  longer  period,  as 
Mr.  (.'«'lcs  inoi'iions  a  docnnueid  am  ni^ttb'?  record**  of  the  coHccto- 
r:.tc,  in  win'rli  notice  is  givm  by  the  (Government  i.f  ^atara  to  the 
autin»rifi«'>  <'f  ri  place  termed  Kbnrai)«tam  of  a  grant  of  land  of  the 
valno  of  *J00  Dbobol  Larins  wb-cb  is  dat'd  A.  D.  1711.  The 
ivliri.'.'tion  oi'  tlir  money,  extonsivrly  adopted  by  the  Inst  Bijapnr 
i\iii:4>,  ^^i^""  lborvf'>rc  coMlinned  by  Sivaji,  the  founder  of  tbo 
M:ilirit'.a  prJsH.'jpality.  and  !ii<  sMcci-^sors." 


sttiVARAi  OR  otihatrapati  coppkh  coin.  Ill 

S.  O.  CodringtoiJ,  M.  D  ,  in  describing  the  coins  in  the  Museum 
of  this  Society  (sec  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.  Journal,  page  37,  Vol,  XV III.), 
remarks  in  connection  with  the  Adil  Shahi  silver  larines: — 

"  I  would  also  note  that  no  8ilv<  r  coins  of  Siv«ji  are  known 
though  we  are  told  that  he  did  strike  silver  coins  (see  Grant  DufE 
«nd  Demhaij  Qazctieer),  and  Prof.  Wilson,  in  his  article  above  referred 
to  (Nnmiematic  Chronicle,  XVI.,  page  170)  shows  that  in  all  proba- 
bility the  Lariu  was  adopted  by  him  also.  I  have,  therefore,  long 
looked  for  some  Larins  with  Nagri  letters,  or  Sivaji's  name,  on  them, 
for  it  seems  unlikely  that  a  ruler  of  his  character  would  have  been 
content  to  issue  coins  bearing  merely  a  part  of  a  Persian  inscription, 
or  one  having  the  nnme  of  the  Bijapur  King,  without  his  own  name 
3ilso,  or,  at  any  rate  some  sign  of  his  Maratha  raj.  it  would  be 
interesting  to  have  this  iu  view  in  examining  Larins  found  in  the 
Konkan  or  Deccan.     The  Satara  Chliatrapati  pice  is  well  known." 

4.  Indian  Antignary,  1890,  Vol.  XXV.,  page  ;310  and  Plate  I., 
INo.  H. — **  Miscellaneous  coins  of  Southern  India,"  by  Dr.  E. 
HuUzsch,  with  facsimiles.  In  describing  this  coin  Dr.  Hullzsch  sa>  s  :— 

"*'  This,  very  common  coin  was  alrea<ly  published  by  Marsdeu, 
NuiiiiBmata  Orientalia,  Flate  XLVIL,  No.  1068.  It  is  here  figured 
•gain  in  order  to  fghow  its  connection  with  tlie  fanam  No.  13. i  The 
title  Chhatrapnti,  *lord  of  the  piro^ol,'  was  borne  by  the  Mahralta. 
Kings  o\  Satara,- see  Dr.  Codrington's  paper  on  the  seals  of  the  lato 
Satara  Kingdom,  B,  B.  U.  A.  S.,  Journal,  Vol.  XVI.,  page  126  ff. 
Hence  the  coins  No.  13  and  No.  14  may  be  ascribed  to  the  tirsfc 
Mahrntta  King  Sivnji  (A.  1).  1(574-1080)." 


1  Tl4is  goi-l    lanam    in    1  latu    I,    No.    17,    Iiul.    Ant..  Vol.   XXV.,  p.  311), 
Dr.  iluliyjich,  clcsc!ii.c-  as  5A  ^^ruiiis  in  woiglit,  \\itli  tlic  in.';orii>ti<'n. 
Obv.        ^\  ,Sri.  Kev.        %^\       Chhetra. 

^firr       l^ij.i.  H{^         Pali. 

«nd  adds  that  •*  tin's  coin  w.is  iir>t  noticed  in  Caiitain  TufnclTH  "  Iliuts  to  Coin 
Collectoi*fl  iri  Soiuliorn  Ir.clia,"  p.  7U,  from  iiiLormiilion  supplied  by  niysolf," 

In  n  iioto  J)r.  Iiult/scii  h.'iys  in  regard  t<>  the  spelling  oi  -paii  "another  speci- 
men reads  ptifi  inslejid  of  )mU.'**  It  iipi>oais  thcreioie  that  the  gold  fananis  shew 
the  same  peculiarity  of  spellinf^  as  the  oopp<T  coins. 

Dr.  Iloltztfohrcads  ChJictrapoti  in  the  text,  and  corrects  it  to  Chhatrapati  in  his 
note,  but  comi)arI>t)a  wiili  coi'pcr  coins  show  that  what  Dr.  Hultzsch  mistook 
for  a  matrd  over  the  3"  is  merely  a.  symbol  or  oonventiooal  mark,  and  so  should 
be  read  in  the  text  Chju;trai)ati  not  Chlnttrapati.  I  have  speoimen**  in  which 
that  ma.k  is  placed  anywhere  from  well  to  the  left  of  the  jwDiot  where  the 
tnglfd  would  naturally  touch  the  ST^  to  .i  point  over  the^. 


11:/  SIIIVAKAI    OK    fllUATRArATX   COPl'BR   COIKS. 

Ili.fniicol  livfervhcos  to  thv  Chhaini pa H  Coins. 

1 .  I II  ( iniiit  Diill's  History  of  tlic  Mnratbas,  page  200,  the  following 
iil<r(in-c  iiK'titlons  (he  lirst  attempt  at  coining  by  Shiyajf,  the  fonnder 
i*f  tlM-  .M.-ir.ttli.'i  Dynast),  when  ou  a  visit  tu  his  hill  fort  of  Raigad  in 
A.  1).  1  (•.<;!  :— 

*'  II(;s]>i-nt  some  months  revising  and  arr.tnging  the  departments  and 
iill'uii-i:  of  hi>  government,  assisted  by  his  principal  otlicers,  and  on  this 
('(■(Mfrjoii  hrst  as^^nnied  the  titlrof  Raju,  and  struck  coins  in  his  own  name." 

Grant  DufY  in  writing  of  the  year  1G74,  leu  years  later  (page  263)i 
Siiys  :  "  Slnvaji,  who  had  long  struck  coins,  and  styled  himself  Rajsy 
and  Miihani JM,  was  at  tliis  time  con.'^iiltinu:  many  learned  Brahmins 
oil  the  propriety  of  declaring  his  indepeudeuce,  assuming  ensigns 
of  royalty,  and  u&tahli^hing  an  era  from  the  day  of  his  ascending  the 
thnme." 

Ae'.'onlingly,  on  the  (Jtli  of  •Fmie  A,  I).  1(>74,  Shivaji  was  again 
in  more  formal  manner  placed  on  the  throne,  assuming  the  title 
Kshatriya  Kulavatamsa  Shri  Ilaja  Siva  Ghhatrapati.  The  latter  part 
til  this  title,  i'hhntrapati^  appears  on  all  the  coins  without  exception. 

2.  In  Thomas  McCudden's  "  Oriental  Kras,''  1846,  pHgexvM  some 
(louht  is  thrown  on  whether  Shivaji  did  coin  in  1GG4.  He  assumes 
some  tyiiorrrapliical  error  to  account  for  Grant  DuiTs  assertion  that 
Shi\aji  assumed  the  title  of  Raja  in  lG(>4and  coined  in  his  own  name. 

As,  howev'^r,  Grant  Duff's  statement  is  doubtless  correct,  one  of 
the  j)roh!cms  will  be  to  determine  what  coins  were  issued  by  Shivaji 
hfiweeii  loot  and  1674. 

.'{.  If  liie  original  documents  of  the  Maratha  kings  and  Pesbwas 
were  {luhiished  much  light  would  undoubtedly  be  thrown  on  these  coins, 
iur  anl()n^^«t  the  orders  i:<8ued  by  them  are  those  regulating  the  coinage. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  IIou.  Justice  Ranade  I  haye  been 
^hown  tianslations  of  several  orders  given  by  Bajirao  Peshwa,  which 
throw  light  on  the  right  of  coining.  There  was  no  central  mint,  and 
the  ri<;ht  of  coining  was  given  to  coppersmiths  and  otiiers  in  yarioua 
parts  ol  the  kingdom,  such  as  Nusik,  Nugotna  and  RevadandAy 
under  certain  rules  as  to  weight  and  quality  of  the  metal.  These 
nrdi-rs  >ay  nothing  as  to  the  inscription  to  be  stamped  on  the 
roin,  hut  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  was  not  left  to  the  choice  of 
the  r«>iner,  and  orders  on  this  point  may  yet  be  found.  A  careful 
seareli  into  Hxtant  histDrieal  material  is  likely  to  yield  information 
mo^t  vahiable,  in  settling  many  questions  that  arise  as  to  time  and 
plaee  ul  the  «"oinngf. 
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The  fact  that  the  practice  of  tlie  Maratha  kings  in  regard  to  coin- 
aj^e  was  not  that  of  having  a  central  mint,  and  reserving  the  right  of 
coining,  but  that  of  giving  a  licence  to  those  who  chose  to  coin  ac- 
cording to  prescribed  rules,  exphiins  many  eccentricities  to  be  observ- 
ed ill  the  Chhatrapati  coins,  as  for  example  the  great  difference 
in  workmanship,  from  the  clear  cut,  neat  looking  inscription  to  the 
most  slovenly  and  scrawly. 

It  seems  to  me  clear  from  the  study  of  the  coins,  that  there  must 
have  been  some  Government  order  as  to  the  inscription  to  be  used, 
for  uotwithstanding  diversity  in  details,  there  is  evidence  of  unity 
of  design.  Old  letters,  daftars,  bahhars  and  the  liko  will,  I  am 
sure,  throw  much  light  on  the  subject,  so  as  to  make  the  chronological 
arrangement  of  the^e  coins  certain  within  well  defined  limits. 

The  question  as  to  what  States  coined  needs  also  to  be  settled  by 
original  documents.  Did  States  tributary  to  Satara  and  Kolhapur 
issue  coins  of  the  Chhatrapati  typo.  If  they  did,  it  is  fairly  evident 
that  all  followed  a  common  type.  Dates,  names,  ornamentation, 
form  and  size  of  the  letters  difiter,  but  the  type  is  one. 

The  Eras  used  by  the  Marathas. 

In  Qrant  Duffs  History  of  the  Marathas,  page  55,  1st  Edition,  the 
following  note  occurs  regarding  the  eras  current  among  the  Mara- 
thas:— 

'*  There  are  at  present  four  eras  used  in  the  Maratha  country, 
besides  the  Christian,  m.,  1.  The  Shalivahan  ;  2.  The  Soorsun 
or  Arabic  year  ;  3.  The  Fasli  year  ;  and,  4.  The  Krj  Abhishek, 
or  from  the  date  of  Shivaji's  ascending  the  throne." 

"  The  Soorsun  and  Fasli  eras  arc  merely  solar  years,  setting  out 
with  the  date  of  the  year  of  the  liijri  when  they  commenced,  but 
without  nialUng  allowance  in  future  reckoning  for  the  difference 
between  the  solar  and  lunar  years,  by  which  means  they  differ 
rather  more  than  three  years  every  century.  Both  the  Soorsun  and 
Fasli  are  called  Mirg,  or  the  husbandman's  year,  from  their  com- 
mencing at  the  season  when  the  fields  begin  to  be  sown." 

**  The  Soorsun  was  introduced  on  the  Mirg  in  Hijri  745,  which 
corresponds  with  A.  D.  1344-45,  and  hence  it  would  appear  that  it 
must  have  originated  with  Mahommed  Tugluk  Shah." 

2.     Cunningham's  book  of  Indian  Eras,  page  82,  says: — 

''  There  is  also  a  Fasli  era  in  the  Deccan,  which  was  established  by 
Shah  Jah&n  in  A.  D.  1036,  or  H.  104C.  The  beginning  of  the  year 
has  been  fixed  by  the  Madras  Government  to  the  12th  of  July." 


II  i  >TnVAl;Al    •»!:    »  Illl  vrilM'ATl    <  Oi-I'KU   cOlN'.a. 

:i.  'I'lioMiJi-j  MrCiulHrii,  Oriontftl  lOras,  pnge  xiv,  say«: — 
*'  Fasli  is  tfiken  fVoni  the  soa««  »n  of  harvest.  It  commencest  from 
the  nioiitli  of  Juno,  niul  it  is  <»t1)(M-\visc  onllcd  Mrigs.'il.  It  is  supposed 
!•>  drtlc  its  origin  ihnu  tlio  Enipcror  Akbar's  ficcessioii  to  the  throne. 
The  em  is  supj)()scd  to  eonmionce  from  the  year  151)1  A.  D.,  but 
nothini:;  docidrd  can  he  aseertaiued  as  to  the  (ircuinstaiicos  connected 
Tvith  its  origin,  a-^  it  is  enveloped  in  some  obscurity  ;  but  Grant 
J)iiff,  in  his  History  of  tlie  Marat  has,  .states  tliat  the  era  of  the 
Di'cean  '»\ves  its  origin  to  llie  Kmperor  Shah  Jehan,  \\ho  after  bringing 
his  wars  to  a  close  in  1030,  made  a  settlement  of  the  country,  and 
introihiced  the  revenue  system  of  Tndor  Mul,  the  able  and  celebrated 
fnini?ter  of  iho  Kmperor  Akbar.*' 

4.  To  the  above  list  of  lour  ora>^  there  shonhl,  1  tliink,  bo  added  a 
filth  whieh  I  shall  call  the  Kolhlpnr  era.  The  existence  of  this  era 
is  a  discovery  I  have  just  made,  (whieh  T  advance  with  some  diffidence, 
howevti;.  throngli  the  fortunate  fuuling  of  a  coin  on  which  there  seem 
to  l»t'  dai(^s  in  two  erns — wne  ii  Marailu  numerals^  the  other  in  Arabic. 
'1  lie  coin  is  n«)t  quite  pert'ect,  hence  tliereisau  element  of  doubt.  Xo 
mention  ol  this  Kolhiipur  era  is  to  be  found  in  any  historical 
ref'reice  knov.ii  to  me,  nor  in  any  hook  on  eras.  Assuming*  howevefi 
tha!  my  vujip'i';ition  is  cMTCct,  tin*  era  dates  from  the  independence 
of  I  lie  Kolluipiii'  branch  from  the  Satara  State  in  A.  D.  1709,  and 
is  measured  in  llijri  y»'ars  Coins  with  this  era  that  I  have  thus  far 
tonnd  a!)  fail  in  ihe  rei;;n  of  Shivaji  III.,  of  Kolhapur,  hence 
I  cannot  yet  say  whether  other  princes  of  Kollapur  used  this  era, 

Erai-  of  the  ChhatniiHiti  Coins, 

I  have  thus  far  found  coins  which  seems  to  bo  dated  in  three  era»i 
and  in  possibly  a  fourth. 

].     The  Ai)liishek,  era,  in  Marathi  nun^erals. 

"1,  The  possible  K(»lhsipur  era  in  Arabic  numerals,  wliich  I  have 
conje«;tnrally  advanced  as  a  di-covery  due  to  these  coins.  If  my 
cnnjecturo  is  correct  it  begins  with  1709,  and  is  moRSurcd  in  llijri 
years. 

3.  The  Sursan  era.  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  with  tlie  independent 
evidence  of  the  coins  as  between  the  Fapili  and  Sursan,  but  ibe 
weight  of  evidei:ce  is,  1  think,  in  favor  of  the  Sursan. 

4.  I  have  a  coin  with  a  dato  18,  but  it  is  uncertain  ^vhcther 
tiio  numerals  consists  of  tiieso  two  figures  only.  This  might  be 
Abhishok,   18,  or  as  an  alternative  Sanivat,  18  **  t.  e.,  this  might 
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indicate  a  date  anywhere  between  S.  1800  and  S.  189G,  A.  D.  1743- 
1839,  at  which  latter  date  the  Kolhapur  mints  were  closed, 

Tuhle  of  Eras. 

I  give  below  a  table  of  the  different  eras  that  may  be  helpful  in 
determining  the  eras  of  such  dated  coins  as  may  be  found.  The 
Chi*istiaa,  Fasli,  Sursan,  Hijri,  Shulivuiian,  Samvat,  Abhishek  and 
the  conjectural  KolLapur  era,  from  A.  D.  1C61,  the  date  of  Shivaji*s 
8U]tpo8ed  first  date  of  coinhig  until  1857. 


Christian 
A.  D. 

Faeli. 

1 

Sursan. 

Hijri. 

BliMliva- 
han. 

Vikram 
Raifivat. 

Abhishek 

era  of 
Shivaji. 

f-onjectural 

KoJhdpur 

em. 

1664 

1074 

1065 

1075 

1586 

1721 

1665 

1075 

1C66 

1(76 

1587 

1722 

1666 

1076 

10G7 

1077 

1588 

1723 

1667 

1077 

1068 

1078 

1589 

1724 

1668 

1078 

1069 

1079 

15^.0 

1725 

1669 

1079 

1070 

1080 

1591 

1720 

1670 

1080 

1071 

1(81 

1592 

1727 

1 

1671 

1081 

1072 

1()82 

1593 

1728 

1672 

1082 

1073 

1083 

1594 

1729 

1673 

1083 

1074 

1084 

1505 

1730 

1674 

1084 

1075 

1085 

159G 

1731 

1 

1675 

1085 

107G 

108G 

1597 

1 732 

2 

1676 

1080 

1077 

1087 

1598 

17:33 

3 

1677 

1C87 

1078 

10^8 

1599 

1734 

4 

1 

1678 

1088 

1079 

10B9 

IGOO 

1735 

5  1 

1 

1679 

1089 

1080 

1090 

1001 

1730 

0 

1G80 

1090 

1081 

1091 

1002 

1737 

7 

.—        1 

1681 

H91 

1082 

1092 

lo(i3 

17.08 

8  ; 

1682 

1092 

1083 

1604 

1730 

9 

1683 

1093 

1084 

1095 

1G05 

1740 

10 

1684 

1094 

1085 

109G 

10  06 

1741 

11 

1685 

1095 

1080 

1097 

1007 

1742 

12 

J686 

1096 

ll87 

ym 

1008 

1743 

13  i 

1687 

1097 

1(88 

1C99 

1009 

1744 

14 

1688 

1098 

1089 

1100 

1010 

1745 

15 

1689 

101)9 

1090 

1101 

1011 

1740 

16 

1690 

lino 

1091 

1102 

1G12 

1747 

^7 

1691 

1101 

1092 

1103 

1613 

1748 

18 

1692 

1102 

1093 

1104 

1614 

1749 

19 

1693 

1103 

1094 

1105 

1615 

1750 

20 

1694 

1104 

1095 

lluG 

1016 

1751 

21 

1695 

1105 

109G 

1107 

1017 

1752 

22 

lir. 
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.\.  1). 

1':.-':.            S 

ur  Jill. 

,      lli-ri. 

li.in. 

•    \'ikr;;Tn 

8:imv!it. 

'  Ab'i'shM'i 

era  <»f  Kln- 

v:iji. 

tural 
1  Ko!h/*pur 
!      era. 

16im; 

llo.;        1 

|o'.»7 

IH'!? 

ir.N 

1 753 

23 

1(V.»7 

1107          ] 

1)08 

1 1  09 

ir.io 

1754 

24 

ii;i»8 

11  OS          1 

[009 

1110    ■ 

ItVJO 

1755 

25 

ir.'ji) 

11":»         1 

1100 

nil 

1021 

175G 

26 

1700     1 

1110         ] 

1101 

1112     ,' 

1022 

1757 

27 

1701     ' 

nil       : 

n*'2 

111:; 

iii2;i 

1758 

28 

J7o2     i 

1)12    ;    : 

1103 

11J4 

1021 

1750 

29 

ITc.*) 

•       1 

111:;         1 

lu4 

1115 

1025 

1700 

30 

1701 

IIU     ,     1 

105 

IIH'. 

102»; 

1701 

31 

1705     . 

1115    '    : 

1 1  Of. 

1117 

1027 

1702 

32 

17oG     ' 

lilt*.    :    : 

11.7 

ins 

1 028 

1703 

33 

17u7 

1117   1    : 

nos 

nio 

1020     ' 

1704 

34 

170« 

ins 

1100 

1120 

10:50 

1705 

35 

17()1» 

iir.»   !    : 

lllO 

11 '1    i 

1<)31 

1700 

36 

1 

]7h) 

1120     '     ] 

111 

1122     ' 

1032 

1707 

37 

2 

1711 

1121           1 

ni2 

1 1 23 

103:i 

1708 

38 

8 

1712 

1 1'^"^ 

113 

1124     , 

103t 

1700 

39 

4 

I7]:i 

112:'.     ■      1 

1114 

1125 

10;'5 

1770 

40 

5 

1711 

1124     i      ] 

1115 

11 20 
111*7         1 

1030     ■ 

1771 

41 

• 
r 

1715 

1125          1 

ii»; 

1128 

1037 

1772     j 

42 

8 

171t5 

1 1 20           ] 

1117 

1120 

1033 

1773 

43 

9 

1717 

1127     . 

lis 

113U 

1030 

1774 

44 

lu 

171S 

1128          ] 

1119 

1131 

1010 

1775 

45 

11 

17  VJ 

1121>          ] 

1120 

1132 

1041 

1770 

46 

12 

1720 

113«i          ] 

1121 

1133 

1042 

1777 

47 

18 

1721 

1131     i     ] 

11 22 

1134 

1043 

1778 

48 

14 

J  722 

1L32       : 

\V2'A 

1135 

1044 

1770 

49 

15 

1 723 

1133          1 

LI  24 

lL3<i 

1045 

1780 

50 

IS 

1721. 

ll:M     ■     1 

1125 

1137     ■ 

1040 

1781 

51 

17 

1725 

1135     ,     ] 

1120 

n;;}* 

1G47 

1782 

52 

18 

172n 

ll:)6         ] 

[127     . 

1 130     ' 

1048 

1783 

53 

19 

1727 

1137     ,     ] 

128 

1 1 40     . 

J  010 

17^4 

54 

20 

1  728 

113S     1     1 

1129 

1141      . 

lOoO     • 

1785 

55 

21 

1720 

1130   ;   ] 

[13'J 

1142 

1051 

1780 

50 

22 

17  M 

n-10      1 

[131 

1143 

1052     ■ 

1787 

57 

23 

17:)  I 

nil    ■    ] 

i  1  :V2 

1144  ; 

1053     ! 

1788 

58 

24 

1 7:^2 

1112 

1133 

1145 

1054 

1780 

59 

25 

1733 

1113 

ll:U 

11  111     ■ 

1 055 

1700 

CO 

26 

17^4 

1141         ] 

[135 

1147 

1050     ! 

1701 

01 

27 

1735 

IHo 

ll3i; 

n4s     i 

1 057 

1702 

02 

28 

1730 

1 1  Uj 

1137 

j     1141)     1 

1058 

1703 

03 

29 

1737 

1147 

\\3^ 

1 1 50 

1 050 

1704 

G4 

SO 

]73S 

HIS 

1 1  o\} 

'     115L 

1000 

1705 

65 

31 
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Obriitiari 
A.D. 

FsiU. 

Sorui). 

Hijri. 

ehalii-a- 

Vikrani    ! 

SBmval.   i 

A1<hiBhck 
era.  Bbi- 

Vllji. 

Conjectural 
Kulliajjur 

1739 

1149 

1140 

ll.-)2 

1G61 

1790 

60 

32 

1740 

1150 

1141 

1153 

1662 

1797 

07 

33 

1741 

1151 

1142 

ii:.4 

1G03 

17l(J« 

68 

84 

17+2 

11  sa 

1143 

11. -..j 

1064 

I79:j 

09 

35 

J743 

1153 

1114 

1 1  .'>6 

100.-. 

ItfOO 

70 

36 

1741 

1154 

1145 

11  ."w 

1600 

l!-01 

71 

37 

1745 

1J55 

11411 

ii:jt< 

1667 

ii?u2 

72 

88 

1740 

1156 

1147 

1159 

lOOH 

IM3 

73 

39 

1747 

1157 

1148 

nil 

1609 

1S('4 

74 

40 

1748 

1158 

1149 

110-2 

1070 

11-05 

75 

42 

1749 

1159 

llf.O 

1103 

1671 

1806 

76 

43 

1750 

1160 

1151 

1104 

1672 

1807 

77 

44 

1751 

1161 

1152 

1J05 

1673 

1808 

78 

45 

1752 

1162 

1153 

1166 

1074 

18t.9 

79 

4ti 

1758 

1103 

1154 

11G7 

1 67C. 

IMO 

80 

47 

1754 

1164 

1156 

116« 

1670 

1811 

81 

48 

1755 

1165 

115G 

1169 

1677 

1812 

82 

49 

1756 

llOU 

1107 

1170 

167H 

IMS 

83 

50 

1757 

11C7 

lli)8 

1171 

1679 

1814 

84 

51 

1758 

IIGS 

llu9 

1172 

16)^0 

I81j 

80 

62 

1763 

11C9 

1100 

1173 

16M 

1810 

80 

53 

17(iO 

1170 

IICI 

1174 

I6«2 

1817 

37 

54 

17»1 

1171 

11G2 

117.1 

16X3 

1818 

88 

56 

1762 

1172 

1163 

1176 

10N4 

1819 

89 

56 

1703 

1173 

1164 

1177 

lOffo 

1820 

90 

67 

I7«4 

11T4 

llGo 

117ft 

10«0 

1821 

91 

68 

I7«r> 

1]'5 

iit;(; 

1179 

10?<7 

1822 

92 

69 

176(! 

U76 

1107 

IISO 

1 0«H 

1823 

93 

61) 

1767 

1177 

1108 

11«1 

10)S9 

1824 

94 

01 

1768 

1178 

1109 

11«2 

1690 

182.-. 

90 

62 

1769 

1179 

1170 

11. S3 

1691 

1820 

96 

03 

1770 

IIKO 

1171 

11  (:4 

1092 

1827 

97 

64 

1771 

llf*l 

1172 

1 1  h:, 

1093 

1828 

98 

6.:^ 

1772 

1182 

1178 

liH) 

1  094 

1829 

99 

fifi 

1773 

llhS 

1174 

U><7 

1095 

1830 

loo 

07 

1774 

UH 

117.-) 

118H 

1090 

1831 

101 

68 

1776 

llJ^o 

11 7C 

IIMJ 

1097 

1832 

162 

r>!) 

1776 

Il)<fi 

1177 

1190 

1 09« 

18.^3 

103 

7U 

1777 

llf<7 

117S 

1191 

1699 

1834 

104 

1778 

nH>* 

1179 

1192 

1700 

1830 

lO.'i 

7:i 

1779 

1189 

1180 

1701 

1830 

106 

V 

1780 

1190 

1181 

I  lyr. 

1702 

1837 

107 

76 

1781 

ll<i| 

1182 

1196 

1703 

1838 

108 

16 

i7R4 

1 1  ()'> 

II  Ml 

1111? 

1  7l  i.l 

1  a:v} 

1 1  i<l 

TV 

n 
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Chn-tiaT! 

A    b 

Fr.-:-.. 

f^uf-an. 

H-:n. 

han. 

Vikram 
Sam  vat. 

Abhi-ek 
era  of 
Shirajl.   1 

Conjectuil 

Kolhapic 

era. 

17-3 

1 1  'yd 

1184 

1198 

1705     i 

1^<40 

!     110 

78 

\7H 

11 -,'4 

ll8o 

1 1  'J9 

1700 

1>*41 

111 

79 

17'^:. 

1  I'jo 

ll^O 

12U0 

1707 

1N42 

112 

80 

1  7c'' 

. ;  '■• 

11^7 

12'.  1 

1 70?* 

1S43 

113 

81 

1787 

:i:)7 

ll^,'^ 

12 '.'2 

■     17U9 

1144 

114 

82 

\:h^. 

1 :'.»" 

ll8i» 

1 2i-3 

1710 

1845 

115 

8S 

r/>'j 

1  ::«ii 

liuo 

12U4 

1711 

U4G 

110 

84 

1  7'.}(. 

I  -jiiii 

llJi 

1 2v:y 

1712 

1^47 

117 

85 

)7'.'l 

i-T.,1 

irjj 

12'.0 

:    1713 

IMS 

118 

86 

17'.' -J 

!  "J ''2 

irj:'. 

1207 

;     1714 

1849 

119 

87 

1  7XJ 

1  2'.  .'J 

iiy4 

120^ 

i     1715 

lb50 

120 

88 

1  7i'.l 

1  -^0  ^ 

ii9:> 

1  La»9 

I7ir, 

l^<51 

121 

89 

171'.0 

1  -J*'.'* 

:    jum; 

I21u 

1717 

U52 

122 

90 

I  71m; 

i2u'; 

.      11U7 

1211 

l7l^ 

1  $:)^ 

123 

91 

1707 

1  .i'.7 

'    \iii>< 

1212 

I7l:.t 

1  f<:A 

124 

92 

i:'j« 

1 2^  »8 

■    ipjy 

1213 

1720 

1  ^55 

125 

93 

j7i>;> 

ll^nl^ 

;  1 200 

1214 

1721 

1^50 

12G 

94 

|8<'0 

1210 

1201 

121.') 

1722 

1857 

127 

95 

Ir!.»l 

Ijll 

.     12n2 

1210 

1723 

1S5.S 

128 

96 

1  r02 

rji:^ 

■     1 2n:5 

1217 

1 724 

1859 

129 

97 

|8().'{ 

liil.i 

1204 

'■     I21h 

1725 

1860 

130 

98 

iHOi 

1  ■>  1  -1 

.     1 20:» 

1  21 9 

1720 

1801 

131 

99 

l'^u:» 

i2i:» 

I2-(; 

1  r20 

:     1727 

1^02 

132 

100 

|Hg-: 

r^n; 

12'.'7 

■     1221 

'     1 728 

l^<ri3 

133 

101 

]H   7 

;    1217 

\20X 

'     1222 

1729 

i><r>4 

134 

102 

|H;K 

:           IJH 

•     1 201) 

•     12-3 

i      I  lliij 

1  ^<()5 

135 

lOS 

iHMll 

1  Hi 

:    1210 

.     1224 

i     1731 

ls()<; 

130 

104 

IHIO 

'       1  L^20 

.      1211 

1     122o 

1732 

I8fi7 

•       137 

105 

HI  I 

12:.'l 

.     1212 

1220 

1733 

i8(;^< 

138 

106 

IHI-J 

1 0'»o 

.     1213 

1227 

1734 

lbiG9 

139 

i'»f 

108 

IHI.'J 

.    1  L'j:$ 

:     1214 

1229 

1735 

1870 

140 

109 

IHI4 

1J..M 

,     12ir> 

1230 

i73(; 

l^s71 

141 

110 

1 H 1 ;, 

ij.i:» 

■      12UI 

1231 

1737 

1872 

142 

111 

JHl'i 

IJjr; 

1217 

12.^2 

173« 

1873 

143 

112 

1  -  1  V 

l-.'V7 

121K 

1 233 

1 739 

1     1874 

144 

113 

IHIH 

ll'L'H 

1219 

1 234 

1740 

1 875 

145 

114 

iHi:» 

i'j-".» 

1 220 

1235 

1741 

i«7r» 

'       146 

115 

iH-.:o 

iL*:}') 

1 22 1 

1 23(; 

1742 

1^77 

;       147 

116 

i>^ji 

ij;n 

1222 

1237 

1743 

1878 

:       148 

117 

\H>2 

1  *»'»** 

1  22:j 

]23h 

1744 

1879 

149 

118 

1  '-f .'.'{ 

i'j.;.{ 

1 22't 

1-^39 

1745 

18«0 

l.'tO 

119 

IHJl 

I  :':\  1- 

122;> 

1210 

1746 

1881 

151 

120 

ihj:, 

:     iL'iJ.i 

1 22r; 

1241 

1747 

1882 

152 

J21 

IHlT. 

i:.':n; 

1  227 

1 242 

1748 

1883 

153 

122 

is:'7 

IL'.'JV 

1 22N 

1243 

1749 

1884 

154 

123 

J  H-JH 

1  'j;<x 

I22:»     ' 

1244     1 

1750     1 

lAftft 

155 

124 
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Christian 
A.D. 


Hijri. 


:   Shaliva- 
!       han. 


Yikram 
Samvat. 


Abhishek  jConjcctarftl 
era  of     i  Kolhapur 
Shiyaji.    I       era. 


1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
18o3 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 

1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 


1239 

1230 

1240 

1231 

1241 

1232 

1242 

1233 

1243 

1234 

1244 

1235 

1245 

1236 

1246 

1237 

1247 

1238 

1248 

1^39 

1249 

1240 

1250 

1241 

1251 

1242 

1252 

1243 

1253 

1244 

1254 

1245 

1255 

1246 

12;.6 

1247 

1257 

1248 

1258 

1249 

1259 

1250 

1260 

1251 

1-^61 

1252 

1262 

12M 

1268 

1254 

12G4 

1255 

1265 

1256 

12H6 

1257 

1267 

1258 

1245 
1246 
1247 
1248 
1249 
1250 
1251 
1252 
1253 
1254 
1255 
1256 
1257 
1258 
1259 

1200 
12  1 

1263 
1264 
1265 
1266 
1267 
1268 
1269 
1270 
1271 

1272 
1273 
1274 


1751 

1752 

1753 

1754 

1755 

1756 
1757 
1758 
1759 
1760 
1761 
1762 
1763 
1764 
1765 
1766 
1767 
1708 
1769 
1770 
1771 
1772 
1773 
1774 

li  iO 

1776 
1777 
1778 
1779 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
19^7 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 


Maratha 

Shivaji  began  to 
ShivRJi 

Sambhaji  ... 

RAJ*        A 
ajaram    .«. 

Satara  branch. 


156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 

172 
173 

174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 


125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
183 
134 
135 

136 
137 
138 
13^ 

141 

142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147^ 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 


ShWaji  II..,. 
Shftliu 

RfimrajA  ... 
ShAhuII.  ... 
Pra^Apsimha 
SMhaji       ... 


••• 


••• 


1700—1708. 

1708—1749 

1749—1777 

1777—1808 

1808—1839 

1839—1840 


Kings, 

coin  A.  D,  1664 
...  1674—1680 
...  1680—1689 
..    1689—1700 

Kolhapur  branch, 

Shivaji  II.  ...  1709-1712 

Sambhaji  II.  1712-1760 
Shivaji  III.  1760—1812 
Shambhu  ...  1812—1821 
ShAhaji  ...  1821-1837 
Shivaji  IV.  1837—1866 
B&jAram  H.  1866—1870 
Shivaji  V.  ...  1870-1883 
Shahu         ...   1883— 
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The  Curmicij  of  (he  Coin, 

The  coin  of  the  Maratha  kings  is  popularly  known  as  the 
CliliatraiKiti  or  Sliivarai,  and  is  to  be  met  with  as  current  coin  in  the 
laiyc  (it it-  and  towns  of  this  Presidency,  as  Poona,  Ahmednagar, 
Sholapiir,  Satara,  Nasik»  and  in  the  Konkan. 

Till*  IblloNvinp;  intercstin*?  note  occurs  in  the  Bombay  Gazetteer  for 
I'ooiiM,  l*iU't  II.,  page  107  : — 

"Old  c(>p{'.or  coins  called  Chliat  ra  pat  is  also  called  Shivrats,  as  the 
coin  ot^  l^O'^  Shiruji,  worth  about  a  quarter  of  an  anna,  are  also 
current.  The  Ciihatrapati  contains  l3G  grains  troy  (J  tola)  of  pure 
copper,  or  -l-")  iirains  troy  ([  tola)  more  than  the  current  quarter  anna 
pioor.  Still  it  sells  for  less,  as  one  or  two  pieces  have  to  be  added  in 
every  ruj)t'e.  The  coinage  of  the  Chliatrapati  or  Shivarai  was  stopped 
inunrdiately  after  the  beginning  of  llritish  rule,  lint  about  thirty 
ycHrs  ago''  large  quantities  of  a  countorleit  coin  wilh  an  alloy  of  sine 
wiTi'  serretlv  coined  and  circulated  in  t\\t  markets  near  Junnar  and 
Ahniednngar.  Though  gradually  disappearing  these  false  Shivarais 
are  still  io  use,  and  are  so  close  a  copy  of  the  real  ShiTarai  that  only 
an  cNpert  can  tell  them  from  each  other." 

lUiia  fur  Genrral  Anahjsis, 

TIm'  prohltMn  before  the  Numismatist  is  of  course  to  arrange  theie 
coiuN  ill  the  chronological  order  of  ibeir  issue,  and  according  to  the 
Static  thiit  issnt'd  them.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  doing  so  consist 
in  tilt*  follow inj;  reasons: — 

1.     Comparatively  few  are  dated. 

!?.  ('inn))arntively  few  have  a  name  stamped  upon  them,  owing  to 
the  die  having;  been  much  larger  than  the  coin.  The  name  wa» 
farthest  from  the  centre  of  the  die,  hence  usually  failed  to  appear  on 
the  coin. 

|{.  Tli-.>  same  nnme  was  common  to  many  of  the  Maratha  kings  ; 
luiuf  o!  the  two  Shivaji.s  of  Satara,  and  two  of  Kolhapur,  the  two 
Sli.iliu'*  of  Satiira,  \c.,  it  is  diiruult  to  (h'termine  which  king 
iiiit-ndnl,  r\(n  i hough  the  name  may  he  plain. 

1.  (cmsiiUriiig  the  loo^e  way  in  which  coins  wert*  issued,  it 
liai-tjlv  he  a-s\imed.  wiihotit  Htldilimial  proof,  that  the  dies  were 
ehaoLTtil  ^*i«h  i'.ich  reign.  Tlie  same  dir  or  itw  copies  may  have 
dt'set  .id('<l  \^ilhi>nt  radical  ehan,L;e  in  the  hands  of  those  who  bought 
the  ritrht  to  c(»in. 

•■»  At>«M»»  IK'if.. 
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5.  The  system  of  the  Marathas  made  conterfeitiDg  easy,  and 
without  more  knowledge  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the 
counterfeit. 

On  the  other  hand  we  are  helped  in  analysing  them — 

1*  By  the  dates.— I  am  constantly  finding  new  dates,  and  if  the 
search  is  kept  up,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  .regarding  the  dated 
series. 

2.  By  the  names. — I  have  found  three  names  on  these  coins, 
namely,  Shivaji,  Ram  Raja  and  Shahu,  and  perhaps  a  fourth,  ^ff. 
And  as  I  have  found  a  coin  with  Shahu's  name,  with  also  the  date 
1234,  and  ^ff?  with  the  date  97  of  the  conjectural  Kolhapur  era, 
there  is  a  good  basis  to  start  from  in  the  comparing  of  the  dateless 
named  coins,  with  the  namele-s  dated  coins. 

8.  Although  the  coins  present  a  very  great  variety  in  the  minute 
details,  they  all  follow  a  certain  type.  It  remains  to  trace  the 
development  from  the  original  coin  of  Shivaji,  the  Founder,  in  A.  D. 
1664  to  the  closing  of  the  mints  by  the  British,  bj  means  of  those 
variations  in  the  form  of  letters  and  symbols  which  clearly  show  a 
development  from  an  older  copy. 

In  my  study  of  these  coirs,  I  have  examined  about  25,000.  Every 
coin  with  any  peculiarity  I  have  preserved,  so  that  by  comparison  of 
the  number  of  any  particular  kind  of  coin  with  the  number  examined, 
I  have  a  fairly  accurate  measure  of  the  rarity  of  any  particular  coin. 
I  have  drawn  up  a  table  (page  21)  which  will  shew  at  a  glance  the 
rarity  of  each  coin. 

The  Die. 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  present  existence  of  any  of  the  dies  formerly 
nsed*     It  would  be  interesting  if  such  could  be  found. 

From  the  coins  the  following  particulars  regarding  the  dies  may  be 

obtained : — 

1.  Some  were  cut  with  great  neatness,  making  coins  with  clear, 
sharp  cut  inscriptions. 

2.  Others  were  cut  in  a  very  slovenly  way,  indicating  lack  of  skill 
and  carefulness. 

3.  Some  dies  were  so  cut  as  to  reverse  all  the  letters  on  the  coins, 
or  in  other  cases  one  or  two  letters.  Whether  this  was  through 
carelessness,  or  purposely  done  through  some  superstitious  idea,  I  have 
no  evidence  to  determine.  Major  Codrington  in  his  paper  on  the 
'•Seals  of  the  late  Satara  Kingdom '*  (B.Br.R.A.S.  Vol.  XVI.,  page 
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135)  describes  the  seal  of  Narnyanrao  fiallal,  Chief  Mini-tei*  to  R&j& 
Rail),  ilk  which  the  final  sf  of  the  inscription  is  reversed,  and  adds:  — 
**  There  is  a  story  about  this,  viz,  : — The  sea)  whs  brought  hj  tfae 
maker  of  it  into  tho  Rnja*s  pieseiice,  and  an  in  pression  made  of  it 
ou  pa|)er,  when  this  error  »as  discovered.  Bat  aa  the  leiier  if 
represents  adversity,  it  was  allowed  to  remain  reverted,  and  thai 
exfrcss  prosperity." 

A«!  sofite  of  these  reversed  coins  are  well  made,  I  think  it  ia  nof  aa 
unlikely  presumption  that  the  dies  were  purposely  so  made,  with 
sunie  boperstitious  idea. 

Method  of  Coining, 

Tne  Hofnbay  Gazetteer  on  Nasik,  pr.ge  429,  gives  a  description  of 
how  Coins  were  made  nt  the  rimi  dor  mint, which  was  cloaed  in  ]83>>. 

*^  A  certain  quantity  of  silver  of  the  required  te^t  was  hamled  ever 
to  each  man  who  divided  it  into  small  pieces,  rounded  and  weighed 
them,  greater  care  being  taken  that  the  weijchts  should  be  accurate 
than  that  the  size  should  be  uniform.  For  this  purriore  scales  and 
weights  were  given  to  each  of  the  400  workmen,  and  the  manager 
examined  t^em  every  week.  When  the  workmen  were  8Nti»fied  with 
the  weight  of  the  piece,  they  were  forwarded  to  the  mnnnger  who  si  nt 
them  to  be  stamped  In  stamping  the  rnpee  an  instrumem  like  an 
anvil  was  used.  It  had  a  I  ole  in  the  middle  with  letters  inscribed  on 
it.  Piece  after  piece  was  thrown  into  the  hole,  the  seal  was  held  on  it 
by  a  workman  called  bfttekari,  and  a  third  man  gave  a  blow  with  a 
six  pound  hammer.  Three  men  were  able  to  strike  2,00U  pieces  an 
hour,  or  20,000  in  a  working  day  of  ten  honrs.  As  the  aeal  was  a 
litile  larger  than  the  piece,  all  the  letters  were  seldom  inscribed.  Gold 
and  copper  coins  were  also  made  in  the  irint,  but  the  copper  coint 
had  a  different  se<il." 

Inscription  and  Symhoh. 

The  usual  infcription  occupies  three  lines  on  the  obverse,  and  two 
uQ  the  reverse. 

For  example, 

Ob.  crirr  Kev.  22 
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The  Tariations  of  these  insoriptions  are — 
1.     In  the  place  of  ^. — 

a.    ^  with  a  date  following. 
6,    ^  After  the  date. 

c,  4f^  dividiniir  the  date. 

d.  The  word  CT^  in  Modi  letters,  with  a  date. 

2.  In  the  case  of  Rum  Raja's  coins,  his  name  appears  after  and  oo 

the  same  line  as  the  word  Shrl.  ^Y.^*    Otherwise  in  these  coins  the 

name  invariably  nnderlie?  the  word  nHT« 

3.  Some  coins  omit  the   name.     The  place  for  the   name  being 
taken  by  the  conventional  m/irk    • :  i| :  •       Plate  II,  22. 

4.  The  form  of  the  letter  f;  is  the  older  one.    On  a    single   coin 
only  have  I  found  the  modern  form  of  c. 

5.  The  reverse  is  always  the  same,  viz.  s^  qf^,  but  with  variations 
as  to  the  spelling  of  ^ati. 

6.  The  spelling  of  the  words  f^  and  qf^  gives  the  following  8 
▼ariations,  in^tAnce  of  all  of  which  I  possess — 

1.    Ob.  ^  cnrr  ftnr  R.  i^^  qRi  Plate  i.  No.  i 

6       „  ift  ^nrr  Rr^  „  ^^  ^nf f  ,,  6 

7.  „   ^r  mrr  ^ft^  »  cw  q^  „  7 

8.  ♦,   Ml-  TTSff  ^t^  „   ^?r  qfi?  M  8 

Also— 

"iit  cr»T  nw  ^^  qf^  Pl«te  I  No.  13. 

The  date  appears  variously — 

!•     In  Marathi  nnrac'rals,  in  conjunction  with  either  ^  CTTo*' 

2.     In  Arabic  numerals  following  the  word  ^77  ^^r  ^ 

There  are  many  symbols  on  these  coins,  the  meaning  of  many  of 
which  can  be  ea:»ily  recoznized,  others  are  of  doubtful  significance. 

1.  O  the  sun,  \^  the  moon,  indicating  long  duration.  These 
are  sometimes  on  either  side  of  the  ^,  or  on  the  Reverse  above  the 
word  erw*     Plate  II,  No.  19. 
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2.  A  mark  (mistaken  l)v  Dr.  ITultzscb  for  a  irpiT  see  Ind.  Ant.t 
Vol.  \\V,  p.  319)  is  usually  found  over  the  c,  but  is  found  on  one 
coin  over  the  ^.  T  do  not  know  its  meaning.     See  my  Note  page  III. 

.S.     [§^,  a  cluster  of  seven  dots.     Plate  II,  No.  30. 

4.  Following  the  QT^  there  is  usually  found  the  representation  of 
a  leaf,  or  tree.  Perhaps  this  may  be  the  Shami  leaf,  oflFered  to 
Ganpnli,  to  which  it  hears  a  resemblance.     Plate  I,  13  and  II,  28. 

5.  After  the  nw  there  is  a  triple  leaf,  which  I  conjecture  to 
he  tlio  /"  /  leaf,  sacred  to  Shiva.  Its  shape  slightly  varies  in  different 
coins.     IMalcIl.,  37. 

0.  <^thcr  symbols  are  to  he  occasionally  noticed,  such  as  a 
sword,  and  many  conventional  marks,  and  variously  arranged 
dots. 

7.  The  coins  commonly  have  two  parallel  horizontal  lines  between 
the  words  'sft  and  KT^H'  A  smaller  number  have  a  single  horizontal 
line,  and  arc  I  think  the  older.  Plate  I.,  1  coins  with  the  name  ^m 
have  two  horizontal  lines  between  Kt^  and  ^Tf^  Plate  I.,  9. 

All  thet^e  variations  therefore  in  the  wording  and  spelling  of  the 
inscriptions,  differences  in  dates  and  names,  symbols,  and  variations 
in  the  form  of  letters,  provide  material  for  that  analysis  which  should 
rcsnlt  in  diterniining  the  approximate  date  of  every  coin. 

Analysis  in  Detail, 

In  the  followin<;  description  of  these  coins,  I  have  analyzed  them 
aceording  to  their  distinguishing  characteristics.  I  have  not  attempted 
the  task  of  chronological  arrangement,  except  where  it  is  evident  from 
dales  and  names.  This  cannot  be  satisfactorily  done  until  more  facts 
have  been  discovered. 

Inncrlptioh  with  name  hut  xoithoiit  date — 

1.  Oh.  "sft  Tx^x  ftrT.   R    ^^  qffT.  See  Plate  I.  No.  1. 

This  particular  coin  I  conjecture  to  be  the  coin  of  Shivaji,  the 
Founder.     The  line  of  my  argument  is  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Us  resemblance  to  the  gold  fanam  described  by  Dr.  llultzsch. 
Ind.  Ant.,  Vol.  XXV.  p.  319. 

2.  It  is  the  only  coin  1  have  found  where  the  die  and  coin  agreed 
in  size,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  when  Shivaji  first  issued  coin  ho 
would  arrange  to  have  the  whole  inscription  appear. 

3.  All  the  dated  coins  I  have  found,  which  range  from  Sursan? 
1231  to  1240,  have  two  horizontal  lines  between  the  words  "ift-  and 
^r^r  ^vhile  Xo.  1  has  but  one  Hue.  I  think  the  double  Hue  indicates 
a  later  fashion. 
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4*  Marsden  in  his  Numismata  Orientalia,  printed  in  1823,  describes 
an  almost  identical  coin,  and  sajs  it  iiad  been  dug  up  in  the  ruins  of 
Kananj.     This  corroborates  the  idea  of  its  greater  age. 

5.  There  is  a  little  mark  over  the  fs  like  a  mdtrd^  which 
appears  as  a  long  mark  in  the  undoubted  later  coins,  through  a  pro- 
bably gradual  development. 

2.  ^    TXW  ftr^     R.  ^^  Tfft.     Plate  I.  No.  2 

3.  ^   ?cpirr  ^fhr   R.  w^  Tf^.  „ 

5.  ^  TTm  ftr^    R.  5^  qf^.  „        5 

6.  ^   Txi^  ftr^r   R.  1^^  ^fft.  „        6 

7.  >sft    tx^  ^^    R.  ©^  irf^.  „         7 

8.  **   ^irr  ^^    R.  ^^  q^ft.  »,        « 

To  what  ShivAJi  these  latter  belong  I  cannot  say. 

2,     Coins  with  the  inscription. 

I  hare  three  coins  on  y^hich  the  name  appears  to  be  ^r7<  This 
coin  may  perhaps  belong  to  Shahu  I.  This  was  the  name  given 
to  Shivaji,  the  grandson  of  Shivaji  the  Founder,  by  Aurangzeb, 
who  called  the  great  Shivaji  f^^r^ft  ^1^9  (robber)  and  his  grandson 
fiwnft  W^  (Shivaji  the  Honest).  This  name  Shivaji  chose  to  retain, 
and  with  difference  of  pronunciation  ^TR',  OT^r,  or  ^rj  he  is  known 
in  the  list  of  the  kings  as  Shahu  I.— Grant  Duff,  fl.  M.  page  413. 

A  few  more  specimens  of  this  special  coin  are  necessary  to  prove 
the  name.  Should  I  be  correct  in  my  surmise,  it  would  belong  to 
Sh&u  I.,  of  Satara,  A.  D.  1708—1749. 

There  is  a  coin  of  which  I  have  found  20  specimens,  which  looks 
as  though  it  were  intended  to  be  read  both  ?Eft?  and  ^fT7.  That  is 
to  say,  it  is  exceptional  in  having  a  double  headline  over  the  name. 
At  first  reading  it  would  be  taken  for  ^r^,  but  for  a  small  velanti 
above  the  upper  headline.  I  suggest  it  as  a  possibility  that  his  true 
name  being  Shivaji,  and  his  assumed  name  ^f,  he  so  inscribed 
some  of  his  coins  as  to  make  both  readings  possible.  Of  course 
this  is  a  mere  conjecture.      Plate  I.     10. 

3,  Coins  with  the  name  of  Rdm  lidjd.  These  coins  are  rare. 
I  have  found  only  48  out  of  25,000  coins  examined.  They  are  all 
well  worn,  and  it  requires  several  specimens  to  become  sure  of  the 
name.  The  letters  of  the  reverse  are  more  distinct  than  the  obverse, 
and  show  that  all  his  coins  are  close  copies  of  his  original  one.    Coini 
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iwll)  ?:r  {)errect1y  clear  are  very  rare,  G  out  of  25,000.    With  if  dfsr 
0  out  of  2:>,u00.      With  both  KX  a»d  vvith  ^  clear  1  out  of  25,000. 
Tl»e  inscriptions  are-^ 

1.     'Jft  n^  nm  BTWlftr  Seo  Plate  I,  11, 12, 13. 

TMs  .erie^  shews  tho  common  variation  in  the  spelling  of  thtf 
word  qf?T. 

In  tli('<,e  coins   the  name  KfH  is   on   the   same   line  ai   the  ^, 

-I  which  is  csceptioual.  In  all  the  other  coins  the  name  appears 

below  the  ^vo^d  ^rSTT- 

I  h.ive  not  a  suflicient  nnmber  of  this  series  of  such  distinotneas 
as  to  (k'lermine  the  full  impression  of  the  die.  One  coin  shows 
a  rinu'  of  dotd  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse 
the  Samrir     symbol. 

I  ]>resunie  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  series  belongs  to  R&in 
Raju  A.  I).  17'iy-1777  of  the  Satara  branch,  still  it  might  belong 
to  HAja  lUm  (1G8D— 1700). 

•i.     Coins  with  Name  and  Date  in  Arabic  NumeraU* 

Name  Shiva ji,  and  Arabic  numerals. 

-ifr  ^v.  ^irr  HET^  ^y^nftT'  Plate  I,  Nos.  14,  15  and  16. 

This  coin  is  rare.  Out  of  25,000  Chhatrnpati  coins  I  have 
exnniii  »'d  T  have  fonnd  only  28.  The  date  looks  at  first  sight  like  « 
three  figured  numeral,  but  the  complete  specimens  resolve  the  last 
figure  into  a  mere  symbol,  leaving  97  as  the  date. 

Where  the  first  line  is  not  stamped  tho  coin  is  still  recognisable  bj  tb^ 
peculiararrangcmentof  thedots  inthc^.  Plate  I.  16.  I  have  8  speci«> 
mens  >vith  the  date  Gl  in  Arabic  numerals  with  name  as  yet  unknown. 

I'hose  coins  with  date  in  Arabic  numerals,  proved  a  proUeoi 
difliculi  for  solution  until  the  discovery  already  referred  to,  of  a  oma 
with  both  123  in  Marathi  numerals,  and  what  I  think,  is  91  in 
Arabic  numerals,  furnished  a  key.  Plate  1,  17.  It  occarred  to  HM 
that  the  123  might  be  in  the  Abhishcka  era,  giving  the  nnmber  of 
years  from  tho  foundation  of  the  Marathi  Kingdom,  and  the  91  th« 
number  of  years  from  the  independence  of  the  Kolbapur  Branch  from 
the  Satara  State  in  1709.  The  Arabic  numerals  suggested  Hijri 
year>,  and  when  put  to  the  test  I  found  that  the  agreement  Wit 
perfect,  and  that  123  Ahhishck  era,  and  91  an  assumed  Eolhapareni 
measured  in  Hijri  years,  gave  the  same  result,  A.  D.  1796.  It  Jo 
possible,  of  course,  that  this  is  a  mere  coincidence,  but  it  is  so  nnlikelji 
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tkatit  should  be  so,  thai  it  will  not  be  thought  unreasonable  to  assume 
the   existence  of   such  an  era  until   further   discoveries   confirm   or 

disapprove  it. 

If  my  conclusions  are  correct,  it  would  seem  that  the  kings  of 
Kolhapur  were  no  less  ambitious  than  their  ancestors  to  have  an 
era  of  their  own.  According  to  Grant  Duff  it  was  at  the  close  of 
A.  D.  1709  that  this  independence  was  established,  and  the  coin 
in  haviag  dates  of  two  eras,  would  illustrate  the  loyalty  of  this  branch 
to  their  great  founder,  as  well  as  pride  in  their  own  independence. 

The  date  97,  if  assumed  to  be  of  this  same  era,  would  give  us 
A.  D.  1802.  This  coin  has  the  name  of  Shiva  on  it.  This  falls  in 
the  reign  of  Shivaji  IIL,  A,  D.  1760—1812,  and  helps  to  coroborate 
the  above  conclusions. 

Other  coins  have  a  date  that  seems  to  be  61,  but  there  are  some 
doubtful  points  about  these  coins  that  need  further  discoveries  far  the 
understanding  of  them.     Plate  II,  35. 

5.  Coins  with  the  name  Shliu  and  dated. 

Coins  of  the  name  Sh4u   are  of  frequent  occurrence,  but   coing 
where  the  ^  of  the  Shau  has  been  completely  impressed  are  exceed* 
ingly  rare.     Out  of  25,000  I   have  found  2  only.     Plate   II,    21. 
With  date  and  name  both,  only  3.     Plate  II,  18,  20. 
The  inscriptions  are — 

!•    ^  \^\\  ^nrr  ^r^  ^nrrf^. 

2.  'ift  x^^v  ^nirr  :[rr^  onr  qfH— Plate  ll.  18,  20. 

3.  «jft  ^nrr  vr^  ^t  'rfir. 

Whether  the  Shau  coins  have  other  dates  on  them  than  1231  and 
1234  I  am  not  yet  able  to  say. 

The  date  most  commonly  found  is  1234.  Whether  Sursan  (A.  D. 
1833),  or  Fasli  (A.  D.  1824)  is  assumed,  both  fall  in  the  reign  of 
Shahaji  of  Kolhapur,  A.  D.  1821—1837. 

That  this  Shahaji  was  also  called  Shuhu  is  evident  from  the  records 
of  agreement  between  the  Kolhapur  State  and  the  British  Qovern- 
meut  published  in  Graham's  *^  Statistical  Report  on  the  Principality  of 
Kolhapur,"  page  570.    The  heading  of  the  agreement  is  as  follows: — 

'^  Articles  of  Agreement  concluded  on  the  24th  Jannary  1826 
between  Shahajee  Chutrupatee  Maharaj  Kurwur,  the  Raja  of  Kolhapur 
and  the  British  Government."  Page  570. 

'*  Articles  of  Agreement  concluded  on  the  15th  March  1829, 
between  the  Raja  Shahoo  Chutrupatee  Knrwurkur,  Raja  of  Kolhapoor 
and  the  British  Government"     Page  572. 
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Tliat  til  is  Shau  of  the  coins  is  Shahaji  of  the  list  of  Kolhnpur  king! 

is  ili«s,  I  tliiiik,  put  beyond  donbt. 

('».     Colli 8  with  ujuiccijiliralle  'namoi,  ami  without  daieim 

T  have  tound  a  large  uiimber  of  Cbhatrnpati  coins  where  only  the 
ii}>per  portion  of  the  king's  name  was  stamped  upon  them,  and  this  not 
sutVioieiit  to  n:ake  the  dcciplieriniT  certain. 

The  iLlLcrent  names  that  occur  in  the  list  of  the  two  sister  States, 
Satara  and  Kolhapur,  are  Shivaji,  I^fijaram,  Shahu.Shambhu,  Ramraja, 
Sliahnji,  and  rratapsiniha. 

Tlie  namt'  Shiva  can  generally  be  easily  made  out  from  the  velanH^ 
i.  f'.,  the  /  vowtl  which  is  above  the  head  line,  Lut  I  have  specimena 
whore  th«>  whole  of  the  velanti  is  below  the  head  line,  so  that  its 
abseu<e  alove  the  head  line  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  name  other 
than  Shiva, 

Rr\nirrijrr>i  name  appearing  after  the  Shri  is  easily  recogniiable,  bnt 
the  bare  tops  of  the  letters  of  the  other  names  are  not  sufficient  to 
make  tluir  decipliering  certain.  Whether,  therefore,  all  the  names  of 
the  ahovo  list  appear  on  the  Chliatrapnti  coins,  or  not,  remains  to  be 
settled  aft(  r  further  Bearch.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  regarding 
the  tirst  three,  Shiva,  Bamraja,  and  Shau.  To  this  I  tentatively 
add  ^n". 

A  caution  is  needed  in  regard  to  the  names  on  these  ooins,  on 
nc«-onnt  of  diiferences  in  the  spelling  of  the  same  names,  Bbivaji 
appears  as  PET^,  tft^i  ftf^i  ftf^F  and  ^^  and  in  one  case  ^Jt^7  The 
name  adopted  by  Shivaji,  tho  grandson  of  Shivaji  the  Founder,  QT^, 
might  be  ^f^,  ^TJ,  WJ,  ^f^.  or  ^\w.  The  fact  that  only  a  part  ol 
the  name  was  usually  impressed  on  the  coin,  renders  great  care 
necessary  to  prevent  the  misreading  of  names.  In  a  worn  coin  ^TT 
might  be  read  for  ^ftl"  by  the  disappearance  of  the  velanti.  ffn 
on  £onie  coins  might  be  misread  for  XXH' 

7.     Coins  v:\th  no  name  and  no  tiafc. 
I  have  found  a  few  coins  where  the  place  of  the  name  is  taken  by 
two  perpendicular  lines  with  three  dots   on  either  side.     On  these 
therefore  the  inscription  simply  reads : — 

o/>.  ^  Tnrr   •  :!|:  •  ncv,  ^^  qi^.    Plate  ii.  22. 

This  coin  is  very  rare.  Of  the  26,000  coins  examined  I  havefonnd 
but  13.  The  shapes  of  the  letters  are  peculiar  and  the  coins  are 
easily  rrpoLniizahh'  as  belonging  to  this  serie*»,  though  the  two  npright 
lines  may  not  appear  stamped  on  the  coin. 
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8.     Dated  coins,  in  Marathi  numerdU, 

The  dates  that  I  have  thus  far  found  on  the  Chhatrapati  coins  in 
Marathi  numerals  are, 

1231,  Plate  II.  23.         1233,  Plate  II.  26,  27.     1237,  Plate  II.  30. 

1232,  „       „   24.25.  1234,     „       „  28, 29. 

Of  the  eras  in  use  among  the  Marathas(  see  page  113),  the  only 
ones  to  which  these  dates  could  belong  are  the  Fasli  and  Sursan, 
which  differ  9  years  from  one  another.  I  am  not  yet  able  to  prove 
which  of  these  two  eras  were  used,  though  the  weight  of  evidence  is, 
I  think,  in  favor  of  the  Sursan,  for  the  State  papers  of  Kolhapur 
were  dated  in  this  era.     See  Graham's  Report,  page  570. 

9.     Dates  in  Ahhesheh  era* 

I  have  12  marked  '123.  Plate  II.  32.  The  dots  on  either  side 
of  the  date  are  peculiar  and  prevent  mistaking  it  for  a  date  of  four 
numerals.  This  date  I  conjecture  to  be  in  the  Abhisheka  era.  If  so, 
it  would  correspond  with  A.  D.  1796  in  the  reign  of  Shahu  II.  of 
Saiara,  or  ShiTaji  III.  of  Kolhapur.  As  coins  with  '123*  have  a 
name  other  than  Shivaji,  I  conjecture  they  belong  to  Shahu  II.  of 
Satara. 

One  coin  has  the  date  124  (?)  Plate  II.  33.  Another  12.  Plate 
II.  31. 

The  coin  with  both  123  in  Marathi,  and  91  in  Arahic  numerals 
I  have  already  referred  to  as  possibly  indicating  both  Abhisheka  and 
a  Kolhapur  era,  and  would  belong  to  Shivaji  III.  of  Kolhapur. 
A.  D.  1760—1812.     Plate  I.  17. 

I  have  2  specimens  of  a  coin  with  the  mark  {n  after  the  ^,  I  do 
not  know  its  meaning.     Plate  II.  34. 

I  have  two  coins  out  of  25,000  marked  ^\  1.  This  is  perhsps  the 
first  figure  of  a  date.     Plate  II.  36. 

The  dates  are  so  often  imperfectly  stamped  that  a  caution  is 
needed  in  reading  them. 

Gomjparative  rarity  of  different  coins, 

^  nirr  ftr^  S^^fil  with  variety  of  spelling Out  of     Very 

25,000  common. 

^I*f  ^111  •••  •••  •••  •.•  ...  •••  ... 

„        with  distinct  KT  

19  >»  i»  n  •••  •«.  ...  ... 

i       „  „     both  ^  and  ^  clearly  stamped 
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2 

9t 

•123' 

•• •                 . ■ . 

•  •■ 

•  «• 

•  •• 

99 

12 

99 

„    123-01 

...                 ■ •• 

■  •  . 

••• 

••• 

99 

1 

•  I 

„    13»»    123' 

'    (last  figures 

missing) 

••• 

99 

252 

»l 

.,    1H"(-) 

«•  •         . • • 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

■  •  • 

>» 

2 

t» 

„  'Jftll 

«••         ••• 

■•• 

••• 

■• « 

19 

8 

>> 

„    V'^'l 

••«         ■•• 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

99 

3 

t> 

„    ift   )tl 

«•  ■         • • . 

« •  • 

••• 

■•• 

•fl 

2 

[Since  rciidinjr  tho  alM>v(j  paper,  my  attention  lia«  been  called  to  a  note  by 
O.  Codrin^^oii,  M.  D.  in  the  ProoecdingH  <if  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for 
April  IH'.tS,  on  Pr.  Horrnle's  proper  on  Karo  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  oofn^  in 
Vol  LX VI,  Part  I,  181)7,  of  the  Ben«,'Hl  P.r.  K.  A.  S.  Journal.  Inthia  Hofce  to 
«1oscril>€fl  8i>nie  ChhatmpBti  coins,  Hn<l  one  in  particular  that  has  oa  tha 
obversit^  VT  rPH"  rTR".  If  this  is  not  a  miarcading  due  to  the  imperfeofc  In- 
scriptions on  thcHf:  coina,  it  gives  the  aflditlnnal  name  of-^IT  f CrT(16S9— 1700L 
^r^  rrTr's  coins  ( 1749— 1777)  have  been  doscpibed  on  page  125.    J.B,  A.], 


■  V  ;. 


J* 


Aet.  IX.— TAt  -Vo!.*d'n'  C-.^P:i---_  laU  Chtftfr  ../  :.*<■  lluiarit  Ritht^ 
rmUU  Pn««  Kjrkkt  /,,  UitJ  SUt«  T^^.  Bj  Pkvautta 
R.  Bhahdirkar,  B.A..  uaJer  ih«  ^iieral  sup«rmi>>n  ot 
Dr.  B.  G.  Bb«i.J>Tkar,  M.A..  CLE. 


;Be«il  ISlh  Pewmbet  ISS>S.' 


Thii  let  of  copper-pliitrt  >aj  ori^utUj  in  the  poMMsiou  of 
Dr.  BhagwaiiUl  lodtiji.  But  th«T  were  foiiud  br  mi'  iu  the  inoseum 
of  the  BombsT  Br»uchoi  the  Rorui  Astatic  Society  aud  were  obtained 
for  publicatiou  through  the  ktodncss  of  the  Sevrelftrv.  The  )iUto8 
were  originall*  found  at  NansHri. 

The  pUtes  are  three  in  uunriU'r,  each  about  10'  lonit  ^}'  '^V  broad 
M  the  ends,  and  someahat  more  iu  the  middle.  The  vA^n  of  thtae 
ftre  aligbtl;  fashiooed  tJitcker  for  the  protivtii'ti  of  the  wHtiug.  The 
inscription  coaimeiices  on  the  outside  u(  the  fir^t  plate  ami  cover* 
also  m  portion  of  the  outride  of  the  third  plate.  When  the  );raHl 
came  noder  niy  iuspection.  it  had  no  ring.  But  since  there  are  holea 
on  the  left  sides  of  ihu  plates,  thet  must  havt;  been  held  together  by  ft 
riuK  passing  through  them.  Smnll  pieces  linrc  Iwcn  broken  off  near 
the  holes  of  the  ring,  of  the  lirst  tno  platei  and  at  a  few  plaoea 
lettera  have  been  indistinctlj  incis^J.  Still  the  iuscription  is  on  the 
whole  well  presened  and  legible  throughout.  The  engraTint:  in  clean 
and  well-executed.  The  Inugnage  la  Sanskrit  throughout.  Tlit>  grant 
commences  with  the  symbol  f»r  "Uiii''  without,  however,  the  word 
"Svasti"  following  it.  The  first  fifty-four  lines,  togoth.T  with  the 
benedictive  and  imprecntory  verses  at  the  vnd  are  in  verse  and  the  rest 
in  proee.  The  verses  of  the  grant  occur  iu  one  or  other  nf  the  Uiiihlra- 
kOta  inscriptions  hitherto  published,  but  some  are  found  only  iu  the 
Kavt  plates  of  the  Gujarat  Bashbrakuln  Prince  tiovinda.  An  rrgarda 
orthography,  we  may  notice  (i)  the  use  of  the  guttural  nasal  instend 
of  Anuavara  before  '  i '  once  in  "  trinsat,"  1.  t>6  ;  (ii)  tlio  nse  of 
"Singha"  for  "Siniha";  (iii)  the  almost  invariable  change  of  tha 
visarga  to  '  sh '  when  followed  by  '  p,'  e.(j.,  11.  21,  35,  UO,  6'2  Sic. ;  (iv) 
the  doubling  of  *  dh,'  (with  'd'  in  the  usual  manner)  in  co'ijunution 
with  a  following  'y'or  '  v,'  e.g.,]\.  56,  50  and  42  ;  (v)  the  auliottluliun 
of  Jihviimiiltya,  in  all  cases,  for  visarga  when  futlowod  by  '  k,'  »,,</,, 
11.  7,  12,  23.  64,  70,  76  end  78.  The  charactors  belong  t'>  the  aama 
type  aa   that  of  the  inscriptions  of  the   Valabhi    priucrs,  eB|Hicially 
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of  later  dato.  In  particular,  as  need  scarcely  be  said,  they  are  identi- 
cal with  the  characters  of  the  Baroda  grant  of  the  same  king  that 
issued  this  charter,  the  only  minute  points  of  difference  being  that  the 
top-ends  of  the  letters  *p,'  *  m  '  and  *  sh'  are  in  our  plates  joined  by 
horizontal  strokes.  This  is  likely  to  lead  the  reader  to  read  *  b ' 
when  it  is  *  p.* 

The  suhjoined  grant  is  one  of  Karkka  styled  "  Suvarnnavarsha,*' 
^•on  o)'  Indrn,  of  the  Gujarat  Branch  of  the  Rashtrakuta  family.  And 
the  charter  was  issued  by  him  while  staying  at  **  Khetaka,"  which  ia  in 
all  likelihood  identical  with  Kaira,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the 
Bame  name.  It  is  dated,  in  words,  in  the  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
eighth  year  expired  of  the  Saka  era  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  bright  half 
of  Magha,  without,  however,  any  speoificRtion  of  the  cyclic  year.  The 
occasion  of  its  issue  was  the  lunar  ecli})se  that  occurred  on  the  afore- 
said date.  And  the  object  thereof  was  the  performance  of  the  five  rites 
of  *hali,'  *  charu,'  *  vaisvadeva,*  •agnihotra  '  and  'atithi.'  The  donee 
is  a  Brahmana  of  the  name  of  Gobbaddi,  son  of  Badad^i,  of  the  Blift- 
radvaja  Gotra  and  student  of  the  **  Taittiriya  "  school.  There  ii 
almost  no  trace  of  the  Taittiriya  iSAkha  in  Gujarat  but  most  of  the 
Tailangi  Brahuianas  are  of  that  school.  Besides,  the  name  of  the 
grantee  sounds  Telugu.  He  was  therefore  a  southerner,  and  B&d&v!, 
where  he  is  mentioned  to  have  originally  resided,  is  in  all  likelihood 
the  present  Badami,  the  chief  town  of  the  taluka  of  that  name,  in  the 
Bijapur  District.  For,  Bridavi  as  an  older  form  of  the  ntme  occurs 
in  some  stonc-inseriptions  existing  at  or  near  Badami.^  This  inter- 
mediate form,  which  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of  Prdlqiia 
corruptions  of  Sanskrit  words,  renders  almost  certain  the  identification 
of  the  modern  Badami  with  Vatapl,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  early 
Chalukyas.  Next,  Gobbad(}i  appears  to  be  a  man  of  deep  erudition, 
for  he  is  expressly  stated  to  have  received  the  appellation  of  "  Pan^ita 
Yallabharaja  '*  on  account  of  his  proficiency  in  the  fourteen  lores. 

The  present  is  the  second  grant,  in  chronological  order,  of  Karkka 
I.,  of  the  Gujarat  Branch.  The  first  is  generally  known  as  the 
Baroda  grant  and  is  dated  in  734  Saka  year  expired,  %.  e.,  four  years 
earlier.  The  Baroda  grant  contains  verses  which  are  not  found  in 
any  one  of  the  hitherto  published  R&sbtrakuta  inscriptions  and  gives 
much  valuable  information.  But  the  verses  of  our  plates  occur  in 
many  other  Basbtrakuta  records  and  consequently  we  ham  abaolutely 

I   liid.  Alii.  V,20;    X,C.3. 
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nothing  new.  One  point,  however,  of  some  importance  maj  be  deduce  d 
from  the  date  and   the   mention  in   it   of  Amogliavarsha  1,  of  the 
main  RiUh|rak(it>i  line.    The  Baroda  grant  which  was  made  in   784 
Saka  year  expired  takes  the  genealogy  of  the   main  line  as  far  ab 
Govinda  III.,  from  which  it  is  obvious  that  that  king  had  not  tlicu 
ceased  to  reign.    Bnt  the  present  grant,  which  is  dated  in  738  Haka 
year  expired,  mentions  Amoghavarsha  after  this  Govinda  III.,  wliioh 
shows  that  Amoghavarsha  was  then  on  the  throne.    The  conclusion^ 
I  think*  may  therefore  be  safely  drawn  that  Amoghavarsha  mnst  have 
ascended  the  throne  some  year  between  734  and  738  ^aka  years  expired. 
This  IB  quite  in  harmony  with  the  Sirur  inscription,^  from  which  it 
follows  that  73G  Saka  year  (expired)  vras  the  first  year  of  Amogha- 
varsha's  reign. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to   another  point  of  greater  importance.     The 
author  of  a  well-known  Jaina  work  entitled  IlarivaihAa  tells  us  in  a 
verse  in  the  colophon  that  he  completed  the  work  in  the  Haka  year  705 
when  Srlfallabha,  son  of  Krishna,  was  ruling  in  the  south  snd  Jndra- 
yndha  in  the  north.'    The  Paithan  as  well  as  the  Gujanlt  Kufthtrakuta 
grants  mention  Govinda  II.  by  the  name  of  Vallabha  and  Govinda  II. 
was  of  course  a  son  of  Krishna.     So  that  it  is  all  but  certain  that  he 
if  the  &rivallabha  alluded  to.    One  scholar'  at  any  rate  is  of  opinion 
that  Govinda  II.  did  not  reign  at  all,  since  the  Want  and  Ua'ihanpur 
inscriptions  speak  of  Dhrura  Nirupama  as  ''  having  leaped  over  his 
dder  brother  in  succession*'  and  -i'lnce  his  name  is  not  mentioned  in 
mnnt  of  the  subsequent  records.     He  consequ<;ntIy  connects  the  Hxprtn- 
aion  '*  Krishna tanaye"  occurring  in  the  verse,  with  Indrayud ha  and 
holds  that  Sri  vallabha  r^ff-rs  to  Govinda  I II.   Now,  in  the  fir»t  place,  the 
phrase  '*  Jteshthollanghana"  (leaping  over  his  Wilder  broth'-r;  in  th': 
Wani  and  Radh^npur  grant£^  d*}*.--  not  riecehsarily  mean,  a-,  iia^  bf-en 
supposed,  that  there  was   "an  act  of  complete  ±upf;ree5S!0.j  "   lit  the 
case  of  Govinda  II.,  bnt  may  sirnply  feigniry  the  faa  that  Go^  inda  1 1. 
was  dethroned  bv  Dhruva,  hia  brother.    The  lit**.':  and  Karh;V*  •  h*"  .' 
which  mention  the  nair.e-i  of  thf  princes  who  died  «it;.ou^  obt^'j.irig 
soverrignty,  state  that   Govinda  II.  by  hi%  lensual  court«":  :> Honed 
Dhmva  to  oaorp  his  throne,  vihich  Iti plies  thsit  he  did  r^lfrrj.     A'/Sk'.n, 

»  lad.  Act.  XII,  21%.  »  /•'•'/  X  •,  1  li. 

»  Bee  •*  I-n a*t ie-  <.-*  •  -.':  K  -inA r'-n  U  -"  ',- ' ,     ;, ;..  11 7   J  l'- .  1 1 V 
•  livL  An*.  VI,C5.  XI,  U7. 
»  J.  B.  Ji.  k.  A.  .=:    V v;jj,  Zyj     fc;..  I;.  .*.  IV,  ^2 

1« 
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the  KharepAtan  granU  of  Ratfcaraja  which  scrupulouslj  gires  a  list  of 
those  Kashirakutaprinceionly  who  came  to  the  throne  does  not  therein 
omit  the  name  of  Govinda  II.  As  to  the  omission  of  his  name  in 
sonic  of  the  later  grants,  it  mnst  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  at 
least  as  many  in  which  it  is  mentioned  as  those  in  \vhich  it  is  omitted; 
and  this  omission  is  to  be  accounted  for  bj  the  fact  that  the  writers  of 
tliose  j^rants  wanted  to  give  only  the  direct  genealogy  of  the  re*gning 
sovereign,  and  in  most  of  the  cases  if  they  pass  over  Govinda  IL,  they 
pass  over  Dantidurga  also.  Lastly,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
present  grant  contains  a  verse  about  Govinda  II,,  which  distinctly 
alliules  to  his  white  royal  parasol.^  That  verse  occurs  in  other  grants 
also,  the  earliest  of  which  is  the  Paithan  charter  of  Govinda  III.,  nephew 
of  Govinda  1 1.  The  reference  to  the  regal  umbrella  in  this  last,  since 
ii  was  issued  only  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Govinda  II.,  is  of 
great  value  and  leaves,  in  my  opinion,  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
as  to  hiri  having  reigned. 

The  (lulaka  of  this  charter  was  Bhatta  Sri-Dronamma,  apparently 
a  southerner.  And  the  grant  was  written  by  Nemuditya,  minister  for 
war  an^l  peace— probably  the  same  personage  that  wrote  the  Baroda 
<;raut  of  the  present  royal  grantor.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  the 
king' is  sign-manual  is  engraved  in  South  Indian  characters,  as  is 
obvious  frunitho  ])eculiarly  southern  fashion  in  which  *t,'  *n'  and  'r' 
are  en<:;raved.  This  is  not  the  first  instance  of  this  kind.  The  Baroda 
grants  of  this  prince  and  of  his  son  Dhruva,  both  hear  the  sign- 
manuals  in  southern  characters,  showing  that  the  Gnjar&t  BAshira- 
kOita  princes  used  the  mode  of  writing  that  prevailed  in  the  native 
country  of  the  race  to  which  they  belonged. 

This  inscription  records  the  grant  of  two  villages,  one  of  which  is 
Samipadraka  and  the  other  Sambandhl.  The  former  is  mentioned 
as  situated  in  the  region  intervening  between  the  Mahi  and  the 
N armada,  and  the  hitter  in  the  Mankanika  District.  The  latter 
moreover,  is  stated  by  way  of  a  footnote  below  the  last  line  of  the  first 
si  lie  of  the  third  ]>late,  to  have  been  caused  to  be  given  by  one 
*'  Rauahari."  Now,  ^amipadraka  must  have  ordinarily  been  first 
corrupted  into  "Sa-iih-iidra"  and  then  into  **Sa-un-dar."  There 
is  a  villajxe  (»f  the  name  of  "  Sondarn  *'   which  answers  to  the  position 

'  Kp.  hill.  Ill,  2H8. 

•    This    poiiil    was   first  u-aicwl  by  Pr.  IluUwoh;    sec  Iiid.  Ant.  XIV.,  801, 
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ofSaratpadnika  as  determined  by  the  surrounding  villages.  Though 
tiie  last  'n'  in  Sondarn  cannot  be  properly  accounted  for,  there  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt  that  it  is  identical  with  Samtpadraka.  Of  the  sur- 
roandiDg  villages,  Ghornndaka  is  the  modern  Ghorandu,  Bharthanaka 
has  become  Bharthan,  and  Dhahadva  is  perhaps  represented  by  the 
piiMent  village  of  Dhawat.  Of  the  other  places  mentioned  in  this 
grant,  Sajjodaka  is  now  called  Sajod  and  the  name  Manrlwa  of  a 
modern  village  may  be  the  present  contracted  form  of  Kashthdmandapa. 
•The  first  four  villages  are  situated  in  the  Gaikwar's  territory  con- 
terminous with  the  Broach  GoUectorate  and  the  last  two  iu  the 
Anklesvrara  taluka  of  the  same  district. 

[The  marks  of  punctuation  that  are  superfluous  are  placed  within 
circular  brackets;  while  those  that  are  necessary  and  letters,  &c., 
that  aro  indistinctly  or  unintelligibly  engraved  are  onclo.sod  within- 
rectangular  brackets.] 

First  plate ;  first  side. 

1  Bff  [II]  ^^  ?ff«2Trtvr^>^»T  ^qr^rrfHsirT^f  ?r  [!]?w  ^^^  ^n^^jirV 

(0  ^  ^Tf^  II  [1]  ^3?rarf^srnT- 

4  ^nrft^  ?c%5  f^^  [i]  ^CT>^c°r  f>^r^f#r^  ^r^  (t)  ^  grpr^ 
s  "ir^^^  II  [3]  ^^  5i»nt?rrgf?Trrv  m^\  hv^  *r^:  ^nm  ^^  i 

6  [H]«r5rirftg[^f  R4irt*«i*i"3  il  [4]  [^J^r^ifr  ^nrf^  f%^?T- 

7  [ft]  ?ftf^'TvrR>iiT[0]  I  ^«rr%rf%CTTTr5fffirx  ^w^:  'jft^cra 

8  ^  II  [5]  ^^i{  ^J^^<z^^^riiHi{^^^^i^\ihf^inkmm^Hl^:  [i] 
»m»T:f^  ^- 

1  Metre  :  Anuahthubh.  »  Ecad  °^55?Tr. 

»  Metre  :  Va8autntilak&  ;  and  in  the  following  vcrso.  ♦  Ileail  \^^' 

»  Bead,J?r?ff.  o  Read  W^^,  »  Metro:  UpajAli, 

•  Metre  :  VaHaututilakA  ;  and  in  the  following  verse. 


IJi;  A    OU.TAKAT    KASnTKAKOjA    c:ori'KR-PLATF. 

*rT?^[  "^  ]- 

First  plat'.^  ;  second  side, 

I7^r^^  [  ^  J  jf^'^qi^:  'ifrfT's^n  [ift]  «:?tn  [H]  ^i^  ^^^- 
IX  \^  j^^^^r^^(\)^RH ^^^KT-^^^  II [i^J5^^3^«i^^inf- 

(i)^»frT^?T*T^- 


^  Hrn.l  -"^^^  10  Metre  ;  Giti. 

*^  Iload  ^(fB'^r:  and  understand  a  mark  of  punctuation  thereafter, 

i'-*   Metro  :  VasantatilakA  ;  and  in  the  following  verse. 

^^  All  the-c  verses  are  with  slij^ht  verbal  differences  found  in  the  B&shtra- 
kilta  Kfivi,  BneumrA,  BflmAiigad  and  Paithai.i  grants. 

^'   In  the  Kr.  viand  SAiuAiigacl  inscriptions,  Dr.  Biihler  and  Dr.  Fleet  both 

rca<l  the  first  letter  of  this  verse  as  fT.     Dr.  Kiolliorn  in  his   transcript  of  the 

I'aithnn  jrr.ii  L  ailopts  the  same  reading  but  suspects  that  it  might  be  3T.       In 
our  ]»l:itcs,  ^  i>- distinctly  engraved,  ai:d  this  reading  is  preferable  inasmuch 
as  there  is  no  violation  of  uniformity  and  yields  a  better  sense, 
'3  This  verse  does  not  occur  in  the  BagumrA  grant  only, 

i-'>  Mein-  :  Sardulavikrulita.  »»  Rca<l  °ffc^° 

I-'  Koa.r^?^^'' and  ^'3T[^5^  A:c.,  and  understand  a  mark  of  punctuation 
bftwreu  them.  i®  Uead  °5T^f° 

■^^  Tills  ver-e  is  not  fomi'l  in  the  SamAngad  inscription  only. 
''   .Metre  :  Ar\A  ;  and  in  the  following  throe  versos. 
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22  ?fpr>*9fR  II  [15  ]  "thtMi^«aMia<M^^»?q|'qilig»frfr»ypf  ^»n^Rr- 

24  mii  yarfmiHiR^<hM^<ti<H4|HfT^  fr^^'T^^s  ii[lGj  ^  qmr  ^v- 
26  iTPn;^«ift[  ^  ]ow!r  ( i )  m^  N;^  ^sp?r  'fr^*^  w^^fiff^rR 

29  3^^:  <H"l<m^fidK!f?>H^*<[3r  Jwr:  II  L  18  ]   »%CTrj3r:   ^5^- 

30  !nr?nn»nT-  [  I  ]  Jrarfw^'i^^jnsrfK-  wh^  w^r«^i«*g^  [11] 

[  19  ]  35iri^  «i» 

32  qniif  [  I  ]  ^f^  ^^^ftRr  JT^ra^  ^1%  ^r*ira*j5rrr^^Rr#a»4- 


■■  This  verse  does  not  occur  in  the  BagumrA  grant. 
•3  Metre  :  Vasantatilakd. 


■♦  Read     ^^\X  '<     and  "OK^  &c.,  and  understand   a  mark  of  punctuation 
between  them. 

«»  Bead  °^  ««  Metre:  SragdharA. 

•'  Read    ^r^^  ^^  This  verse  is  not  found  in  the  BagumrA  grant. 

«»  Metre :  JSArdaiavikridita. 

•®  Read  4^*1^^  J  and  understand  a  mark  of  punctuation  thereafter. 
•1  Read  Hf^.  ^*  Metre  :  SragdharA- 

>•  Read  f^RT^f  ;  the  piece  of  the  plate  on  which  ^  was  engraved  has  been 
broken  off.  ■*  Metre  :  Upaj&ti. 

»•  Metre  :  ^Ard(ilavikri<][ita.  ««  Read  °  ^. 
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Second  ^late  ;  first  side. 

35  ^rnrr  firrrKf&^qrn  ^ft  »  [22]  *%f^fP»rrfr  inrRr(i)  efn^Jhi^^- 
30  ^mi^  qrTr<R»r^gr^°g^^MHN^^diRgTrftqwgR^  ^pt^ir^  ii  [23] 

[24i^^tcT#5fre:<fr  ^  f- 

^Trf*f^«h«ht4lrrf*rPt«T 
41  s^iT^^rr  [  f  ]  ^cifjir^Tf  II L  27  ]^3(r*fNr5dcRrpTORrfTr«i^m5^- 

fHt^C  I )  ^Wtf- 


^"^  This  verse  does  not  occur  in  tho  Paithan  grant. 

s**  Metre  :  IiidravajrA.  »»  llcad  ^^% 

w  Rcacl  f  r^:  and  JTI^fH^^St  A:c.,  and  undcrstuml  a  mark^of  punctuation  be- 
tween thcTU. 
*  1  This  Ycrse  is  found  only  in  the  KAv!  grant. 

♦2  Metre  :  Anushtubh.  *3  Read  *|*-H'T. 

*+  Metro :  VasantatllakA, 

**  Read  °«JT;  and  c^^ft  &c„  and  understand  a  mark  of  punctuation  be- 
tween them.  ♦«  Read  ^Hf: 
*^  Metre  :  AryA  ;  and  In  the  two  following  vciboj. 
*»  This  and  the  next  two  vcrAcs  occur  in  the  KAvl  grant  only, 
**>  IW'aA  ?r$7 :  and  understand  a  mark  of  punctuation  thereafter. 
»«  Metre  :  VasantatilakA.  »»  Rcatl  °arr° 
*=*  Metre  :  SArdaiuvikridito.                                    "  Read  °' 
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15? 


44 

45^919 

46 


ifii  4  -11  fid '  '^r^!^' 


47  fmra&'if^FTinr' 


=T:5f^ 


49nm 


p^ft^^'TTfrftw?'- 


50  vv^fftj^ 
51 


loip'-^saTTP?^ 


53 ^.^  / 


3T^RF^CTW5g^Ptr-TP^^TT  ^y^"!pr=':  ^^rfr^     .---i.  «M-I  =T^- 


54  4Ni^  ^h^T  ^  WTTt  5^ 


^ 
d!*^^'* 


^»Tps»  =rTf3f 


%  ^^:  *:J^''-»r 


^re^srgnfr 


«  Tie*.  -.▼:  T^THs 

sot  fXlii  i  -.is   7  5  - 

*-  JC?rr»    "ixtr-.i 


.1    j^*ir:       -i.~  :.:-".  .1, 


>■•*.'-.•.  i::ii-rJLiTtr.i^  j:: 


i  'Jzji  -.-^z  : 


^  .    • 


t-*:  1-*  1.—.  f:»:Z.i   12  -JL: 


^^i£i  *      M^M^*-—  «'»-     «  ^i^ 


.u^ 


.:  .-  -i-r  l:ll-.-K^z.r  •'t:  r^r 


1  "1.=,  2.iT.  rn--.  :r_7. 


-  •■  :y.ii.    •  ■":..  ^*r  iu.:=:.o:c- 
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58  o^^^ifrK^cj^  (I)  irnnrf^^^^nir  (i)  HKtrM^^^  (0  JiPirOwnr- 

wr^tK  (I)  H\^-^ 

5^  (0  ^- 

05  qft^  ^^^¥?r^RU>i  (I)  ^2^'^'T'^'J  W^lRPlW^  (I)  ^MT- 

^^i^r'^ifNf  (I)  »T^r«"- 

°^  The  iii.'uiiirr  ill  which  this  cunjuuct  cousomni  Is  cugravcd  uii  (he  plate  la 
worthy  »)!'  ii«»ir. 

«*«»  itc;va  ''^r^^r'' 
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76  ^  «qr%5T  I  Hfi  W^f  wft  ^^  from  sft^-i  w^tif  ^13^5^ 

79  «#CT  irw  «w  >iiHH^^  «w  ?f^  "^^  H  ^rflr?  ^^rnf^3^  hVIuI- 

81  Tit  ^  ir^JTnw  5T<:rfiPT  [0  iff  ^yfrm)"  (i)  yg^o^i^y^^j^^^yrt^  i  [1] 

82  %7«rr^^  ^  «Tr^  ith^:  l\]Btm^m^  >^«^%3f  ^rr^  2irr&  5ri% 

Third  plate  ;  second  side, 

86  Tsr^pn^f^  'mIcr^ct^t^  u 


•»  Read  °r%?V  «^  Read  ''^[^^ 

«•  Read  ^^  ;  here  '  JihvAmaiiya '  Is  not  permissible. 

»«  Read  irftqf^^.  .       ._ 

M  Here  the  occurrence  of  JihvAmanya  is  clearly  a  mistake  inasmuch  as  it  is 

allowed  only  In  the  case  of  the  visarga  followed  by  any  one  of  the  hard  letters 

of  the  guttural  class  ;  so  read  Hlf^:  ^lfH°. 
M  Read'^^^f^:;  this  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  preceding  line. 

f«  Rcad^RT. 
19 
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■  • 

Translation. 

1.  Mfiv  lie  (Vishnu),  tlie  water-lily  springing  from  whose  naTel 
was  niiule  hiH  abode  l*y  Brabman  protect  yoQ  andHara  whose  head  10 
adonu'd  1)>  t  lie  beautiful  crescent  of  the  moon. 

2.  There  was  a  rij^hteous  king  nnmed  Goviudaraja,  a  royal  lk>n 
nmoiij:r  Wmusa,  whose  fame  reached  the  ends  of  the  quarters,  and 
who  raiijiiujj;  his  scimitar  and  facing  (them)  destroyed  his  enemies  in 
butth^s,  just  {\6  tlie  shining  moon  whose  lur^tre  sprends  to  the  ends  of 
the  (|iiar(erSy  ntinfiig  the  tip  of  her  disc  (above  the  horizon),  (and 
tninsmittini,'  lier  rays)  straightforward  dispels  darkness  at  night.* 

3.  Oil  seeing  the  forces  (of  his  enemies),  glorying  in  their  brave 
warriors,-  cniilroiitin<;  him,  instantly  he  always  in  battles,  biting 
his  lip  ami  twisting  his  eyebrows  raised  his  sword  and  ennobled  bis 
fjunily,  his  own  heart  and  valour. 

'i.  On  hearing  his  name  in  the  great  battle,  instantly  three  thingfl 
snihlenly  disappear  from  his  enemies  simultaneously — the  sword  from 
the  hand,  lustie  from  the  face,  and  pride  from  the  mind. 

5.  His  son  known  as  the  illustrious  Karkkaraja,  a  king  whose 
extensivif  fame  was  hen;  ■  'f  throughout  the  world,  who  relieved  the 
HutlVrin^s  of  the  distressed,  who  possessed  the  spirit  and  valoar  of 
llai  i'*  and  wlio  riv:  ^led  (Indra)  the  king  of  heaven  and  was  grateful 
(for  Sim  V  ill's  rendered)  beeamc  a  jewel  of  his  race.   ■ 

•'.  I  lis  son  king  IndrarAja  whose  expansive  shoulders  were  full  of 
graccliJ  siMjilehes  consequent  upon  the  concussion  of  the  tusks  of 
(h'istihi)  el  pliimtis  from  whose  cleft  temples  ichor  trickled  down^  and 
who  destrovcd  (nlJ)  liis  enemies  on  earth  became  as  it  were  the  golden 
inonnt  (^Meru)  of  the  excellent  Rashtrakulas. 


>  Dr.  Floct  ;<ivo8  a  BatiHfHf*tory  translation  of  this  verse,  sro  Iiul.  Ant.  XI,  115; 
for  Di^  PiihlorV  n'nderinRS  of  t*ie  flamo  vcvro,  r-.l*  Ih'd  V,  1 18,  r^nd  XII,  186. 

"  Tiitorally,  "  brave  wjiiTiors  arc  wln>f  3  h-.rsc-lan^btei."' 

•"•  Tho.  c»o<Mnl  Hue  of  this  slcka  is  on*'  Mp  cc'iaj.nn^u  which  r^hould  be  split  ap 
into  tw.>  i»:i!  t  a.  canh  quo  of  wliieh  Bho^iM  be  taki  n  (JS  an  pt'n^i"*ivc  of  Karkfca- 
lAjji.  It.  iUm.l  litifloiatamls  iho  wh-.iiO  coiipoimJ  to  bo  cnly  o.:e  abtrlbatiTe. 
Dr.  Hiiiilorn  remlerii:^  of  tho  socond  part  of  tiio  li.'.J  i»  baBtd  <.n  ihc  otymologi- 
fill  g-MiS'-  «'f  .lie  w..r.lf;  *  Yikrama  *  and  MhAm:- '  ond  i*  iKjivforo  Dot  likfilj  to 
1)0  th^  O'lrroc*  ono. 

*  Until  Dr.  Hiihlor  and  Dr.  F^eol  0">nncci  ']>raI/iiinnakAr&tAcTiyutndAnft ' 
with  *  rucliiiM  '  an«l  *  duutidantripvahftn  '  with  *  nll'khita  : '  Iv.*^  thU  coarse  ia 
»»ljji'i'ti«)u:»blo  U'can>^o  the  word  'daiui'  occurring  after  'dr.,i'\*  shows  the 
priMOtlintr  cxpri'dsioii  to  bo  a  Hahuvrlhi  compound  and  an  attribute  of  *danti.' 
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7.  The  son  of  him  (t.  c,  of  Iiidrar^ja)  who  had  attained  to  great- 
ness, the  prosperous  Dantidurgga  who  was  like  Indra  enjoyed  the 
earth  encircled  by  the  four  oceans. 

8.  With  a  hanriful  of  followers  he  suddenly  vanqnished  the  in- 
calculable forces  of  Raraataka  invincible  to  others,  and  which  had 
proved  their  effit^acy  by  indicting  crushing  defeats  on  the  lords  of 
Kailcht,  the  king  of  Kerala,  the  Gholas,  the  Pandyas,  Sri-Harsha 
and  Vajrata. 

9.  Without  knittiag  his  brow,  without  using  any  sharp  weapon, 
without  any  effort,  unwearied  he  whose  orders  were|never  transgressed 
conquered  Vallabha  by  the  (mere)  force  of  his  royal  sceptre  (t.  e, 
majesty)  and  attained  to  the  state  of  the  king  of  kings  and  supreme 
lord.« 

10.  By  means  of  his  prowess  he  brought  under  one  regal  umbrella 
this  world,  from  the  Setu  (t.  e.,  the  bridge  of  Rama)  where  the  waters 
of  the  series  of  surging  waves  gleamed  on  the  lines  of  huge  rocks  to 
the  snowy  mountain,  the  network  of  whose  stainless  rocks  is  tinted 
with  snow  and  from  the  well-known  boundaries  of  the  sandy  regions 
of  the  eastern  to  those  of  the  western  sea. 

11.  When  that  Vallabharaja  had  gone  to  heaven,  Krishnaraja,  the 
aon  of  the  illustrious  Karkkaraja,  who  brought  to  an  end  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  subjects  became  king. 

12.  The  career  of  that  prosperous  Krishnaraja  during  which  the 
whole  multitude  of  enemies  was  completely  exterminated  by  the 
prowess  of  his  arms  was  spotless  like  that  of  Krishna  (Ilari.) 

13.  The  whole  sky  wherein  the  rays  of  the  sun  abo^e  were 
obstructed   by  the   dust  raised  by  the   lofty   steeds  of   'Subhatuiiga® 


*  Dr.  BUhler  and  Dr.  Fleet  adopt  *  SiibhrAvibhangam '  for  their  Kflviand 
SAmAngftd  inscriptions  respectively.  Further  these  plates  read  '  dandalakena ' 
insteafl  of  '  dancjabaleua'' — the  reading  of  our  grant,  which  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  Paithan  plates.  This  is  a  very  knotty  vers©.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  very  difilcult  to  understand  whether  '  abhrAvibhangam/  &c,,  are  to  be  taken 
as  adjectives  or  adverbs.  Dr.  BUhler  supposes  all  of  them  to  be  adjectives 
excepting  '  sabhriivibhatigam.'  Dr.  Fleet  takes  them  all  to  be  adverbs.  This 
mode  of  interpretation  is,  I  think,  the  correct  one.  Secondly,  the  meaning  of 
the  word  'dandabalena  '  is  not  clear, 

«  Dr.  Fleof.  understands  by  '  ^ubhatunga  *  "  prominent  or  conspicuons  in 
good  fortune.*'  But  its  correct  translation  would  be  "  the  righteous  Tu^a*'; 
Bp.  Ind.  IV,  279, 
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(Krishna  raj  a)  looked  clearly  like  the  sky  ia  the  rainy  season,  though 
it  was  summer. 

14  Akfilavarsha  (the  uutimely  raiiier)  i.  e.  KrishiiarSja  instantlj 
rains,  .'.  < .  fuliills  uiiceasiiigly  the  desired  objects  of  the  miserable 
and  the  helpless,  und  of  his  tavourites,  in  any  way  he  liked,  so  as  to 
remove  all  (their)  dislresa. 

15.  After  vanquishing  in  a  fight  hv  the  strokes  of  the  keen  bladff 
of  his  sword  lluhappa  who  prided  himself  on  the  strength  of  bb 
arm,  he  ^TOon  as'^umed  the  position  of  the  king  of  kin^s  and  supreme 
lord,  rendeied  f;lorion5  by  the  series  of  PAlidhynjas.^ 

10.  Having  but  seen  in  battle  the  form  of  his  stafiT-like  arm, 
shining  all  around  by  the  collections  of  rays  (issuing  forth)  from  (his) 
sword  uplifted  in  anger,  efficient  in  causing  confusi'-n  in  the  imposing 
arrays  of  elephants  of  (his)  turbulent  enemies  and  dealing  destruction 
to  the  mnltitude  of  (his)  enemies  puffed  up  wiih  pride,  his  foes  giTinfip 
up  (all  idea  of)  valorous  deeds,  lied  somewhere  with  their  bodiea 
trembling  through  fear. 

17.  lie  was  the  protector  of  the  earth  bearing  the  oniament  of 
girdlo  in  the  form  of  the  fonr  oceans  and  also  of  the  triad  of  Che 
Vedas.  lie  gave  ghee  profusely  to  the  Brahmaiws,  adored  the  gods 
nnd  reveronci'd  his  prece]>tor.*.  lie  was  generous,  high-minded,  the 
first  anioap:  the  moritnrous,  the  lord  of  ihu  t^odtless  of  prosperitjp 
And  he  went  to  the  habitation  of  the  gods  (lit.,  where  there  is  no  (kath) 
to  'iujoy  the  f.uits  (accessiflc)  ia  heaven,  of  (his)  profound  religious 
austerities.^ 

18.  He  had  a  son,  the  illustrion-?  0«>vindaraja  styled  Vallabhii 
wlfo  with  his  head  made  white  by  dust  in  the  van  (of  the  army) 
alway?  moyrd  sportively  in  battle,  tho  heat  of  the  rays  of  the  snn 
being  warded  oif  by  a  white  umbrella ;  who  conquered  the  world* 
(and)  was  clever  in  (causing)  widowhood  to  the  wives  of  (his)  enemie*» 


»  For  llio  explanation  of  the  term  pAlidhvaja.'  ri/le  Ind.  Ant.  XIV,  104. 

8  Thf  published  ^'raiits  in  wliich  this  vcr<ie  occurs  read  '  blidrit^^pasft.*  I  am 
in  i)o.s8cs8ion  of  an  unpublished  gr*int  of  Dhruva  11.,  a  GajarAfc  KABhfrakilia 
prince  which  gives  the  reading  bhiiritapas^ni' — which  is  a  better  reading  sinee 
it  fully  hringH  out  tho  propriety  of  tiie  word  '  phala*  in  *  SYarggaphal&ni.' 

p  To  t:ikc  tho  \vhoh»  expression  '  .ntrjjaija'luhitastrainnvaidhayyadftkshak* 
as  one  rjoMipounii  awl  o'>nuoct  *  nhitn*  wiih  *jag:it'  dues  not  yield  any  good 
sii'nSfC.  iuu-mich  as  it  is  o]>poi!cI  to  the  ways  of  thiukin((  of  the  Indian  poete 
wlio  would  raihor  speak  of  Ciovinda's  cueniies  than  the  worhl's  enemies. 
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(and)  who  in  m  moment  bunt  asunder  in  battle  the  templei  of  tiie 
intoxicated  elephants  of  his  enemies. 

19.  His  younger  brother  called  the  prosperous  Dhnivaraj«,  pos- 
sesfed  of  great  innaie  power,  of  irresistible  Talour  faaTing  aubdncd  the 
whole  multitude  of  kings,  gradually  acquired  a  (resplendent)  form 
like  that  of  the  newlv  risen  sun. 

20.  And  truly.  O  truly,^^  great  was  the  joy  of  the  whole  world 
when  he,  the  ornnmeut  of  the  Ra3btiaki.tii=,  became  the  crest-jewel 
among  excellent  kings  and  when  that  righteous  gcod  lord,  the  reser« 
Yoir  of  nectar 'like  excellertces  and  deroted  to  the  row  of  truth  waa 
ruling  over  the  earth  up  to  the  sea-coast. 

21.  When  pleased,  he  delighting  the  host  of  his  relatiTes,  gave  his 
all  to  mendicants ;  (and)  when  angry,  valiant  as  he  was,  he  instantly 
snatched  awav  the  life  of  even  Yaona. 

22.  Protecting  with  justice  the  whole  kinsdom  together  with  the 
foar  oceans,  he  produced  great  joy  in  the  hearts  of  the  penple. 

23.  His  s^'U  was  G<>viiidar2iJH  who?e  fair  and  extenMTe  fante  was 
spread  throughout  the  world,  who  was  the  ornament  of  his  race,  who 
was  boustifuK  whose  valour  was  (his>  wealth  (and)  who  harassed  the 
crowd  of  his  enemies  by  perforriiicg  exploits  and  was  the  beloved  of 
his  people. 

24.  And  his  other  appellation  known  in  the  world  was  Prithvival- 
labha  (lord  of  the  earth;  and  he  single-handed  subjugated  the  earth 
bonnded  by  the  four  oceans. 

25.  He  while  crosfir^  the  bouLdless  ocean  of  the  hostile  army  bj 
means  of  his  own  anr^s  was  though  one  seen  in  battle  to  be  muhi* 
form  by  his  enemies,  just  as  the  eoul  though  tin  reality)  one  is 
Mieved  to  be  manitold  by  the  advocates  of  the  pinral'ty  ''of  sonls). 

2G.  "  I  am  al'^ne  acd  unarmed ;  these  foes  are  manv  and 
armed" — such  a  thought  he  did  not  entertain  even  in  a  dream,  how 
then  in  battle  r 

27.  (On  nnding  that;-'  nnmerons  other  powerful  kings  !=ach  as 
Stambhs,  having  entered  into  a  league  were  by  the  force  of  their  arms 
osnrping  the  digriity  of  the  king  of  kings  and  supreme  lord  conferred 


i*  For  a  different  Teraion  U  the  ezpreaaion  '  Satjaa  Batvaaia/  see  lad, 
▲nt.  V.  1^.  acd  XII.  1>7. 

II  TzdM  vene  by  it*e'^  doe*  noi  form  a  ccmplere  K&tence.  h  hsii  rather 
te  read  ir;  onjuncrion  with  :Le  v*rse  :Lat  folic ws  and  ^vrnt  wvih  word  aa 
'aval9kra'  m::-':  'oe  Tia'ierFT'.-oc  :•:  cr.-.frci  •.its:  v.'.h. 
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•  ■ 

upon  him  by  his  father,  bj  sprinkling  water  over  him  with  the 
coronation  pitchers. 

28.  lie  alone  in  a  great  battle  made  captives  eren  of  them  all  to- 
gether with  the  crowds  of  many  (other)  kings,  by  harassing  them  with 
the  strokes  of  the  blade  of  his  uplifted  sword  and  made  the  godden  of 
sovereignty  steady,  bearing  a  shining  and  valuable  chanri  and  enjoy- 
able on  this  earth  by  his  preceptors,  Bruhmanas,  the  virtuona  and 
his  friends  and  relatives  who  had  become  dejected. 

20.  When  he,  who  made  the  multitude  of  his  foes  tremble  had 
gone  to  heaven  his  son,  known  as  the  illustrious  great  king  Sarva, 
became  king  renowned  for  his  virtues. 

30.  As  regards  supplicants  who  had  attained  satisfaction  by  the 
fulfilment  of  their  desires,  he  carried  the  appropriateness  of  his  ap« 
pollation  Amoghavarsha  to  the  highest  degree. 

81.  His  paternal  uncle,  Indraraja,  who  was  the  cause  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  earthly  glory  and  prosperity  of  his  enemies,  was  prosperona 
and  excited  admiration  in  the  minds  of  the  meritorious  princes  became 
king.  Royftl  Power  herself  resorting  to  him  in  humility  after  haying 
set  aside  other  princes  out  of  love  for  him  made  his  true  nature  be 
sung  aloud  by  all  poets.^^ 

33.  To  him  who  single-handed  gained  victories  and  was  fond  of 
adventurous  deeds  his  army  was  the  mere  paraphernalia  of  sovereign- 
ty. Being  high-minded  he  did  not  make  a  bow  even  to  the  gods, 
excepting  (however)  the  Supreme  God,  the  lord  of  the  whole  univene. 

34.  He  hnd  a  son  named  the  glorious  Karkkaruja  who  sustained 
the  burden  of  sovereignty,  was  the  pith  of  his  race,  possessed  Talonr 
combined  with  polity  (and)  who  delighted  the  numbers  of  his  rela* 
tivcs  by  his  prosperity,  was  an  unfailing  Partha  in  the  wielding  of  the 
bow  and  was  the  first  among  the  pure-hearted. 

35.  His  fame  wanders  through  the  world  with  curiosity  to  know 
whether  there  is  any  king  equal  to  him  in  point  of  generosity,  aelf- 
respect,  righteous  rule,  heroism  and  bravery. 


»»  The  following  verse  baffles  all  attempt  at  rendering  it  intelligibly.  Its 
rcvlingB  vary  mfitcrially  from  those  of  the  BagumrA  grant  of  Dhrava  II.  of 
the  GnjarAt  IlAHhtrakilfa  lincnge,  but  arc  almost  identical  with  those  of  an 
iinpubliBhod  grant  of  the  present  grantor,  wliich  is  in  my  posaeseion.  It  being 
therefore  next  to  impogsible  tct  get  at  the  true  version  of  the  verse,  to  deduce 
the  historical  fact  about  the  MAnas  being  the  allies  of  Indrar&ja  is  extremely 
hazardous, 
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LI.  55 — 69.  And  he,  the  lord  of  the  feudal  chiefs,  Savarnnavar- 
aha  Srt.Karkkar&jadeva  who  has  obtained  all  the  great  sounds  com- 
mands the  lords  of  the  divisions  and  districts,  village  head  meat 
officials,  functionaries,  magistrates,  elders  of  villages  and  others 
according  as  they  are  concerned  :  Be  it  known  to  you  that — for  the 
enhancement  of  religious  merit  and  fame,  both  in  this  world  and  the 
next,  of  my  parents  and  myself — by  me  living  at  Khetaka — has  been 
given  with  a  willing  mind  by  pouring  water  after  having  bathed  to-day 
for  the  performance  of  the  rites  of  the  five  great  sacrifices  of  Bali, 
Charu,  Vaisvadeva,  Agnihotra  and  Atithi — to  Gobbaddi  residing  at 
B4davi,  belonging  to  the  BhAradvaja  gotra,  student  of  the  Taittiriya 
school,  the  son  of  the  priest  Badaddi,  conversant  with  the  meaning  of 
all  the  Vedas  and  ^astras  and  whose  other  appellation  **  Pan4itaval- 
labharaja  "  was  well  known  in  the  world  from  his  proficiency  in  the 
fourteen  branches  of  science — the  village  of  the  name  **  Samipadraka*' 
situated  in  the  region  between  the  Mahi  and  the  Narmada,  the  bound- 
aries of  which  are  to  the  C.  the  village  of  the  nafte  of  GoIikA,  to 
the  S.the  village  of  Ghornndaka,  to  the  W.  Bharthanaka  and  to  theN. 
the  village  of  Dhahadva ;  and  the  village  of  the  name  of  "  Sambandhi  " 
situated  in  the  Maiikanikll  district  the  boundaries  of  which  are  to 
the  E.  the  village  of  the  name  of  Sajjodaka,  to  the  S.  Bruhmanapallikd, 
to  the  W.  Karanjavasahika  and  to  the  N.  Kashtharaandapa — these  two 
villages  thus  defined  by  their  eight  boundaries,  together  with  ap- 
purtenances, the  flaws  in  measurement  and  inflictions  of  fate,^^ 
together  with  the  results  of  the  workings  of  creatures,^*  with,  what- 
ever might  be  raised  on  the  land  with  labour,  with  the  assessment 
in  grain  and  gold,  not  to  be  entered  on  by  regular  or  irregular 
soldiery,  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  hand  even  of  the  king's 
officers,  to  last  as  long  as  the  moon,  the  sun,  the  ocean,  the  earth» 
the  rivers,  the  mountains  endure,  to  be  enjoyed  in  lineal  succession 
by  sons  and  sons*  sons,  to  the  exclusion  of  grants  previously  made 
to  Gods  and  Brahmanas — when  seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  time  of  the  ^aka  king  on  the  full-moon 
day  of  the  bright  half  of  Magha  on  the  occasion  of  a  lunar  eclipse. 


»•  J.  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.  XVIII.,  253,  note  1  ;  Ep.  Ind.  IV.,  279. 

^*  This  I  think  to  be  the  proper  translation  of  *  SabhiitapAtapratydya.' 
*  Bh^ta  *  means  *  beinga  *  and  *  pAta  *  seems  here  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
'attack.*    For  *  praty^ya, '  which  is  the  same  as  pratyaya,  see  Amarakoaa. 
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LI.  69 — 7o»  Wherefore  no  one  should  cause  hindrance  to  him 
while  enjoying  it  hs  a  Brahmnna  gift  or  allowing  others  to  enjoy  it, 
while  cultivating  it  or  getting  others  to  cultivate  it  or  alienating  it. 
Similarly  future  kings,  whether  our  descendants  or  others,  knowing 
that  the  fruit  of  a  grant  of  land  is  common  (to  all  kings)  and 
perceiving  thnt  fleeting  prosperity  is  as  ephemeral  as  lightning  and 
that  life  is  as  unstoaiiy  as  the  drop  of  water  pendent  on  the  tip  of  a 
blade  of  grass  should  respoct  and  preserve  our  gift  as  they  would 
their  own.  lie  who  with  his  mind  enveloped  in  the  thick  darkneis 
of  ignorance  will  confiscate  it  or  approve  of  its  being  confiscated 
shall  incur  tho  five  great  sins  together  with  the  minor  ones.  To 
this  eflect  it  has  been  said  by  the  divine  Vyasa,  compiler  of  the 
Veil  as: 

LI.  75 — 85.  The  grnntor  of  land  rejoices  in  heaven  for  rixtj 
thon:<and  years  ;  and  the  confiscator  and  abettor  dwell  for  the  same 
number  of  years  in  hell.  These  who  confiscate  grants  of  land  are 
born  hl.ick  serpents  living  in  dried-up  hollows  (of  trees)  in  the 
forests  of  the  Viniihyas  destitute  of  water.  Gold  is  the  first  child 
ol'iire,  the  earth  belongs  to  Vishnu  and  cows  are  the  daughters  of 
th*'  Biin  ;  the  three  worlds  will  have  been  given  by  him  who  makes  a 
gift  of  'ti:n\d,  a  cdw  and  land.  The  earth  has  been  enjoyed  by  many 
princes  such  :is  Sahara  ;  he  who  for  the  time  being  possesses  the 
earth  enjovs  the  fruits  thereof.  All  these  gifts  productive  of  reli- 
gious merit  riches  and  fame  that  have  been  made  before  by  kings  are 
like  the  remains  of  an  oflfering  to  a  deity  or  food  vomitted  ;  what  good 
person  would  take  them  back  again  ?  O  prince,  assiduously 
preserve  the  land  granted  by  yourself  or  others  ;  0  the  best  of  kinga 
preservation  (of  a  i;rant)  is  preferable  to  making  a  gift.  Again  and 
again  (hiew  Hrtmnbhndra  entreat  the  future  kings  in  this  manner :  this 
bridge  of  merit  common  to  all  princes  should  be  preserved  by  you 
from  time  to  time.  Reflecting  that  royal  power  and  human  life  are 
as  unsteady  as  the  drops  of  water  on  the  petal  of  a  lotns,  others" 
fame  should  not  be  destroyed  by  men  of  very  pure  minds  and  possessed 
of  self-restraint. 

LI.  sri— 87.  The  Dutaka  for  this  (charter)  is  Sri-Dronamma. 
Atul  this  has  been  written  by  Srt-Ncmaditya,  minister  of  peace  and 
war.  This  ir^  my  own  sign  manual  (vw.  that)  of  Srl-Karkkaraja,  the 
son  of  the  prosperous  Indraraja. 

[This  same  village  of  Sambandhi  written  about  above  was  caused 
fo  he  given  by  RAnahari]. 
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Note. 

Since  the  preceding  pages  were  written,  I  have  bad  occasion 
to  read  the  •*  History  of  Gujarat "  composed  from  the  materials 
prepared  by  Pandit  Bhagwanlal  Indraji  wbicb  forms  the  first  part 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  Bombay  Gazetteer.  The  Pandit  seems 
to  have  therein  utilised  the  date  of  these  plates  and  the  mention  of 
Amoghavarshain  it  to  draw,  like  me,  the  conclusion  that  Amoghavarsha 
came  to  the  throne  some  year  between  the  expired  Saka  years  734 
and  788.  'And  this  conclusion  must  naturally  suggest  itself  to  the 
mind  of  any  person  who  sees  that  while  the  Baroda  grant  is  dated  734 
Saka  Sam  vat  and  takes  the  main  line  as  far  as  Govinda  III.,  the  Nausari 
charter  of  the  same  prince  is  dated  738  Saka  Sam  vat  and  mentions 
Amoghavarsha,  son  of  this  Govinda  III. 

Again,  the  Nausari  copper-plate  charter  of  the  Gurjara  prince 
Jayabhata^  edited  by  Pandit  Bhagwanlal  Indraji  (Ind.  Ant.,  Vol.  XIII, 
p.  80)  records  the  grant  of  a  certain  field  in  the  village  of  ^amipad- 
raka,  two  of  the  villages  surrounding  which  are  Golika  and  Dhahadda— 
unquestionably  the  villages  of  Golika  and  Dhahadva  which  our  plates 
mention  in  defining  the  boundaries  of  Samtpadraka.  The  Samipadraka 
of  both  these  copper-plates  must  therefore  be  one  and  the  same  village. 
But  the  Pandit  owns  that  he  cannot  identify  these  places  except 
Dhahadda  which,  he  thinks,  is  the  modern  Dohad  near  Godhra  in  the 
Panch-Mahals.  I  myself  should  not  have  been  able  to  identify  Sami- 
padraka,  if  the  other  two  surrounding  villages,  vit.,  Chorundaka  and 
Bharthanaka  had  not  been  mentioned  in  our  plates.  For  it  is  only 
the  certainty  of  the  identification  of  these  villages  with  Choranda  and 
Bharthan  respectively,  that  has  led  me  to  identify  Samipadraka  with 
Sondarn  and  also  supplied  me  with  a  clue  to  the  probable  identifica- 
tion of  Dhahadva  with  a  modern  village  of  the  name  of  Dhdwat. 
The  Pandit's  identification  of  Dhahadda  with  Dohad  must  therefore 
be  given  up. 
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Aki.  X.     The  EnA  OF  YuDHi-^HTwiRA.     By  Rajaram 

UamKUTSHNA   BliAGWAT,   E«q. 


[Kca.l  liGth  .Ismuary  1819.] 


Viiiliii  >liUiira  is  the  hero  uf  the  great  epic  Mahd-Bharata.  His  erii 
was  counted  from  his  coronation.  When  was  Yudbi-shihira  crowned  ? 
()L  course  thorc  ia  a  conflict  of  views.  There  are  three  news — the 
uatronomical..  the  popular  and  the  solstitial. 

1. — Tht'  Aslronoiiiical  Vi^w, 

For  the  astronomical  view  we  are  indebted  in  the  first  place  to 
IVHlliani,^  who  wrote  his  Rajii-Taranginiin  the  year  1070  of  the  CAshmt- 
nail  era.  Kalhana  citing  the  distich  ^RfftgRT'^ft^^:  ^l«t)«hV«4^<r^ 
K\^^  (*  '^'^d  the  era  of  that  king  lasted  for  252G  years')  from  the 
Briliat-Sanhita  of  Varaha-mihira  adds  252G  to  1070.  KalRana  thns 
places  tlie  coronation  year  <»f  Yudhi-shthira  359G  years  anterior  to  the 
d:ile  of  his  RAja-Tarangin!.  The  Cashmiriun  era  coinciding  with  the 
Slialivahaiia  era  of  the  Marathas,  78  will  have  to  be  deducted  flrom 
252(')  to  determine  the  coronation  year  of  Yndhiv^hthira.  The  era  of 
Vudhi-shthira  will  thus  be  found  to  have  commenced  2448  vears  before 
Christ. 

The  line  ^ft^,  though  found  in  the  great  work  of  Varaha-mihira, 
is  not  his  own,  but  he^  acknowledges  to  have  borrowed  it  fromYfiddha- 
Oargft,  who  thus  appears  to  be  the  earliest  authority  for  the  era. 
i)r.  Kern  in  his  excellent  preface-''  to  Brihat-Sanhita,  puts  down 
505  A  C.  a.H  the  date  of  Varaha-mihirii.  The  line  ^^^[^  ean 
thus  h.*  traced  up  from  the  middle  of  the  12th'  to  the  beginning  of  tht 
Gth  Christian  century.  When  did  Vriddha-Garga,  from  whose  work 
V«)aim-mihira  borrows  the  line,  live?  It  is  evident  from  the  wording 
of  the  line,  that  Vriddha-Garga  must  have  written  his  work  at  a  time 
when  the  era  of  Yudhi-shthira  was  no  longer  in  use.  The  era  of 
Yutlhi-fihthira  having  ceased  in  or  about  78  A.  C,  Vriddha-Garga  may 
safely  be  placed  at  the   close  of  the  first  Christian  century  or  there- 


^  I*.  25,  Kern's  Edition  ?5r?^i^fTr- 
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about.  He  cannot  certainly  be  supposed  to  have  written  bia  work 
before  78  A.C.,  the  year  when  the  era  of  Yadhi-shthira  is  snid  to  have 
ceawd. 

Though  the  close  of  the  era  of  Yodhi-shtbira  will  thus  be  found  to 
be  a  tbiug  not  to  be  relegated  to  the  domain  of  fiction,  the  same  can- 
not be  said  of  its  commencement.     The  basis  of  the  era  is  apparently 
astromonical  arm^  H^^  5*^:   ^im^  JhHt  ^f^^  ^^  is  the 
distich  preceding  q^t%7;  while  the  distich  following  is  qji<|>|f^^% 
^irt' XPT  %  ^rrf^  ^mNiI.     The  preceding    distich  declares  that  while 
king  Tudhi-shtbira  was  ruling  the  earth,  the  {seven)  sages,  (the  con- 
stellation  of  Ursa   Major)   were  in  Magha  (the  10th  lunar  mansion 
corresponding  to  the   first  part  Leonis)  ;  while  the  distich,  which 
follows,   discloses  the   belief,    which  the   astronomers  of  those    days 
entertained  that  the  seven  sages  remained  for  full  100  years  in  conjnnc- 
tion  with  each  lunar  mansion.     This  belief  of  the  seven  sages  remain- 
ing in  conjunction  with  each  lunar  mansion,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
planets,  for  one  hundred  years,  the  modern  astronomer  will  pronounce 
to  be  a  fiction  pure  and  simple.     Nevertheless  the  belief  was  general 
in  those  times  that  the  seven  sages  also  moved  in  the  vast   space  just 
like  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  other  planets,  and  that  tbeir  one  revolution 
was  completed  in  27  centuries  or  2700  years.    Beyond  this  belief  in  the 
revolution  of  the  seven  sages,  there  are  no  data  for    ascertaining    the 
exact  commencement  of  the  era  of  Yadhi-shthira.     *'The  seven  sages 
were  in  conjunction  with  the  first   Leonis   during  the    rule  of  Yudhi- 
shthira,  and  the  conjunction  of  the  seven  sages  with  each   lunar  man- 
sion lasts  for  one  hundred  years** — is  the  only   ray  of  light,  howso- 
ever feeble  or  dim,  the  surrounding    darkness   being  otherwise  deep 
and  impenetrable*    Curiously  enough  Vriddha-Garga  docs  not  disclose 
the  position  of  the  seven  sages  in  the   year,    when    the  era  of  Yudbi- 
shthira,  according  to  him,  ceased.   Even  as  regards  the  commencement 
of  the  era,  the  information  is  not  quite   satisfactory,    Vriddha-Garga 
having  failed  to  put  down  the  precise  year.   The  only  satisfactory  and 
yaluable  information  one  gets  from  Vriddha-Garga  is  the  time  of  the 
duration  of  the  era.   This  information  supplied  by  Vriddha-Garga  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  the  Cushmirian  eraof  Kalhanaconcided 
with  the  Shalivahana  era  of  the  Maruthas,  enables  us  to  fix  conclusively 
the  date  of  the  history,  or  rather  the  story,  of  the  civil  war  between  the 
Kanravas  and  the  Pundavas.     The  astronomical  view  of  the  era  of 
Tadhi-shthira  will  carry  up  theKauravasand  the  Pandavasto  the  25th 
century  before  Christ,  but  not  higher.     Among  the  Brahminical  data 
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for  fixing  the  date  of  the  KauraTas  and  the  Pandavas,  these  seem 
to  be  th(*  ohU-st  ami  the  most  authentic.  No  other  d^t solder  or  mort 
autlunric!  are  to  he  found  in  the  wliole  range  of  SanskrW-  literature. 

lU'Iyiiii;  on  these  data,    Knlhaua   holds   that  the  Ivauravaa  and  the 
rainhivas  lived  after  G53  years*  of  the  age  of  Kali  had  passed. 

2— The  Popular  Viexo. 

According  to  the  popular  view,  the  commencement  of  the  era  of 
Vudhi-shthira  coincides  with  the  commencement  of  the  age  of  Kali ;  in 
lart,  the  age  of  Knli  commenced  with  the  coronation  of  Yudhi-shthira. 
The  era  of  Yudhi-shthira  is  thus  carried  up  higher  hy  653  years 
The  duration  of  the  era,  according  to  the  popular  view,  ougiit  thus  to 
he  i;:):)  +  '25-i(;zz3l79  years.  But  of  these  3179  years,  135  years  are 
nsslKned  to  the  era  of  Vikrania  and  the  duration  uf  the  era  of  Yudhi- 
shtliira  is  thus  reduced  to  3044-  years. 

The  popular  view  is  hased  on  the  native  annual  almanacks. 
The  Vaislinavas  seem  to  have  heen  responsible  for  this  carrying  up 
of  the  era  of  Yudliishit.hirn  hy    043  years,  therehy  making  it  coincide 
with  the.  coTnuieneenient  of  the  aire  of  Kali.  The  view  of  the  Yaisihpavas 
as  set  forth  in  tlie  Vishnu  Purana  and  the  Bhagavata  Purana,  is  that 
"  ns  lon.^'  »s  Krishna  lived,  Kali  dared  not  touch  this  sub-iuuary  world, 
hvit  tlir  nionieiit  he  departed.  Kali  assumed  his  impious  rule."  Krishna 
havinjr    c«nie  to  l)e  rejjarded  as  Vishnu,  the  heneficent  divinity  of  the 
Hindu     Trinity   incarnate  in  entirety,    some  of  the  Vaishnavas  were 
naturally  shocked  to  acknowledge  that  he  lived  and  hrcathed  his  last, 
or  rather  ascended  to  his  heaven,  in  this  age  of  impiety  ;    and  piously 
rarr\in«i;   up   the   era  of  Yudhi-^hthira  hy    (553  years,  they  made  it 
riiiiu'ide  witli  the  aj;:e  of  Kali.     Though  Vishnu- Pur  Ana  is   now-a-dayi 
very  selch)in  re«d.   Bhagavata  l*urana  is  very  popular  throughout  the 
leni;th  and  breadth  of  India;  and  its  chronology,  though  faulty  from 
a  ( litieal  standpoint,    is   taken    to    he    (juite    unexceptional    by   the 
ortliDtiox    I>r.\lnnana   of  to-day.      The    antc-daiing   of  the   era    of 
V;nihi->»i»thir.>  in  native aljuauucks  thus  apj)eara  to  he  the  result  of  the 


"  yT'i5  'TTg  Trv^5  ^^TfiirKj  ^  ^?f%  i  ^r^m^  WRFRH^fi  ar^qr- 
Hr4^?  ^F'^:"  ( ^J^r^  \\y  3T*  ^sV,  5t^  v\)  F^cor2i:pr. 
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popularity  acquired  by  Bhagavata  Parana,    ^hich    is  everj  inch   a 

Purdua  of  the  Vaishnavas. 

•  •    • 

The  era  of  Vikrama,  ^hich  comes  in  the  popular  view,  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  era  of  Vikrama  current  in  the  valley  of  Cashniira. 
There  is  a  diffreuce  of  135  y  ears  between  the  two  eras.  The  era  in 
C^hmtra  was  the  era  of  a  Vikrnma,  whose  real®  nr.me,  according  to 
Kalhana,  was  Harsha.  T  he  oilier,  which  is  popularly  known  as 
Samvat,  commenced  135  years  earlier.  There  is  a  tradition  current  in 
Maha-rAshtra  that  the  founder  of  ihe  Vikrama  era  and  the  founder  of 
the  Shalivuhana  era  were  contemporaries.  A  battle  was  fonght  betvreen 
the  two  kings  or  emperors,  somewhere  on  the  river  Naimadn,  in 
which  theMarathlLs  having  annihilated  his  forces,  the  Lord  of  Ujjnyini 
had  to  beat  a  retreat.  This  Vikrtixna  niu£>t  be  tbe  Uanhh  Vikrama, 
who,  according  to  Raja-Tarangini,  subjugated  Ca>hni]ia  and, 
among  the  spoils,  carried  to  his  capital  even  the  tlince^  of  tbe  Cusbmi- 
rian  kings.  The  Maratba  tradition  appears  thus  to  have  had  a  histori- 
cal foundation.  The  only  point  the  reader's  attention  ought  to  be 
specially  drawn  to,  is  that  the  Vikrama  of  the  Maratlia  tradition  must 
be  the  Harsha  Vikrama  of  Cashmirian  fame  and  not  the  Samvat 
Vikrama,  whose  conquests  could  not  be  so  extensive. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  solstitial  view. 

3. —  The  Solstitial  View, 

There  are  two  solstices,  two  equinoxes.  The  two  equinoxes,  the  vernal 
and  the  autumnal,  were  hardly  known  in  India  in  the  earliest  times. 
The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  two  solstices,  the  winter  and  the  sum- 
mer. The  six  months  following  the  shortest  day  and  eniiinj;  with  the 
longest  are  even  now  known  as  the  six  months  of  Ilda^ayana,  popularly 
Uttarayana,  meaning  "  going  towards  the  north  *'  (of  tlie  sun).  The 
old  Hindu  called  the  six  months  *^  the  months  of  light,"  being; 
the  **  months  of  growing  days."  The  other  half  of  the  year  whs  called 
Dakshina-yana,  meaning  ** going  towards  the  south'*  (of  the  sun). 
These  six  mouths  to  the  old  Hindu  were  "the  months  of  darkness," 
being  **  months  of  growing  nights."  In  the  astronomical  appendix  of 
the  Vedas,   the    months  in  which  tbe  two  solstices  fell  are  held  to  be 
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alwavi  tlie  same,  the  winter  solstice  in  the  first^  year  of  the  cycle  of  five 
years  called  Yu^a  invariably  falling  on  the  first  day  of  the  Innar  Ma^ha 
(February  an^i  Vlarch),  the  snn  being  at  that  time  in  conjanction 
with  the  constellation  of  Shravidhtli^  or  Dhani»hth&.  In  the  second, 
third,  fourth  and  tifth  years  of  the  cycle®  the  days  were  respectively 
13th  (white  fortnight),  10th  (dark  fortnight),  7th  (white  fortnight) 
and  4th  (dark  fortnight)  of  the  same  month  of  Magha  for  the  winter 
soUtice.  In  the  sixth  year,  that  is,  the  first  year  of  the  new  oycle,  the 
winter  solstice  again  fell  on  the  first  day  of  the  white  fortnight  of  Magha. 
The  summer  solstice  fell  on  the  7lh  day  (white  fortnight)  of  the  lunay 
month  of  Shravana  in  the  first  year,  on  the  4th  day  (dark  fortnight)  in 
the  2nd,  on  the  first  day  (white  fortnight)  in  the  3rd,  on  the  l3th  day 
(white  fortnight)  on  the  4th,  and  on  the  10th  dny  (dark  fortnight)  in 
the  5th  year  of  the  cycle.  In  the  6th  year,  it  asjain  fell  on  the  7th 
(white  fortnii;ht)  of  the  same  lunar  month  of  Shravana.  The  iwo 
solstices,  according  to  the  author,  thus  invariably  fell  in  the  two 
lunar  months  of  Mjigha  and  Shravana. 

Modern  astronomical  observations  having  established  that  the 
eqtiiiioxes  recede  1  degree  in  72  yenrs,  and  that,  the  equinoxes  recediDg, 
the  solstices  also  recede,  the  date  of  the  observation  of  the  fnllinfc  of  the 
winter  solstice  on  the  lot  of  the  lunar  Magha,  the  sun  being  in  con- 
junction with  Dhanishfcha,  can  be  pretty  accurately  determined.  The 
winter  solstice  being  found  to  have  receded  about  41*5  degrees,  as  it 
now  falls  sonicwhere  in  the  lunar  Marga-shirsha,  41*5  V  72  would  give 
the  approximate  number  of  years  passed  from  the  fixing  of  the  date 
of  its  falling  somewhere  inihe  lunar  Magha.  Rough  calculations  thus 
point  out  that  the  observation  noted  down  in  the  astronomical  appendix 
nf  the  Vedas  must  have  been  made  about  li,  C.  luOl  (2988-1897). 
Armed  with  this  astronomical  datum,  one  can  easily  proceed  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  war  between  the  Kauravas  and  the  PAndavas. 

r»hir*hma,  the  renowned  Mahabharata  warrior,  is  reputed  to  have 
breathed  his  last  on  the  8th  day  of  the  white^^  fortnight  of  the  lunar 
Magha,  the  sun  having  commenced  its  career  towards  the  north  some 
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hours  earlier.  This  year,  theD,  must  hare  been  the  fourth  of  the  cycle  of 
five  years,  since  it  is  in  the  fourth  jear  that  the  winter  solstice  is  said 
to  fall  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  white  fortnight  of  the  lunar  Magha. 
The  story  of  the  death  of  Bhishma  on  the  8(h  day  of  the  lunar  Magha, 
after  the  winter  solstice  had  set  in  on  the  7th,    is  either  a  fact  or  a 
fiction.     If  it   be  taken  as  a  fact,  the  testimony  of  Vriddha-Garga,  in 
regard  to  the  era  of  Yudhi-shthira  having  Usted  for  2526  years,  loses 
its  value.     A  better  alternative  perhaps  is  that  the  episode  be  taken  as 
a  fiction  interpolated  by  the  Bruhmanas  to  uphold  the  Vedic  tradition 
as  told  in   the    Chhandogya-Upanishad  and   also  in  Bhagavad-Gita. 
"  Those  who  die  after  the  winter  soUtice  has  set  in  directly  go  to  the 
heaven  of  Brahman  and  are  not  born   again" — is  the  view^^  of  the 
Chhilndogya-Upanishad.   The  original  Mal)&bh4rata  containing^'  only 
24y000  verses  was  hardly  one-fifth  of  the  voluminous  epic  of  to-day 
which,  according  to  popular  belief,  has  125,000  stanzas.  The  Pandavas 
do  not  seem  to  have  come  within  the   pale  of  the  Brahminical  civiliza- 
tion.    A  critical  student  cannot   help  bearing  in  mind  that  the  five 
brothers  married  one  wife,  and  that  Bhlma  had  taken  the   vow   of 
drinking  the  blood  of  the  enemy  most  obnoxious  to  him.  The  original 
story  was  evidently  a  non-Brahminical   one,  but  being  once  recited 
before  Shaunaka  and 'his    Vedic  associates,    it    spread   among  the 
Br&hmanas.  In  the  Book  of  Genealogy  and  in  the  Book  of  the  Forest, 
the  hand  of  the  Br&hma^a-priest  is  distinctly  visible.     In  the  Book  of 
Peace,  which  is  the  most  voluminous  of  the  eighteen  books,  the  influ- 
ence of  Buddhism  and  Jainism  also  can  be  very  easily  detected.     In 
the  Book  of  Admonitions  also  the  antiquity  of  a  good  many  chapters 
is  exceedingly  doubtful.     If  this  general  analysis  of  the  great  epic  poem 
be  correct,  there  is  room  for  believing  that  the  placing  of  the  death  of 
Bhishma  after  the  winter  solstice  had  set  in  is  a  later  addition   made 
by  the  Brahmanas  in  the  interest  of  the  Vedic  religion  or  rather    the 
tradition  of  the  Oupanishada  School. 
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Art.  XI. — The  Cities  of  Irdn  as  described  in  the  old  Palahavi 
treatise  of  Shatroiha-i-Irdn,  By  Jivanji  Jamshedji  Modi, 
Esq.,  B.A. 

[Read  26th  January  1899.J 

•*  Shatr6ib4-i-Ir£ln,*'  or  "  The  Cities  of  Iran,"  is  the  name  of  an  old 
Pahilavi  trcHtise  lately  published  for  the  first  time,  with  acme  other 
Pahalavi  treatises  by  the  late  lamented  Dastur  Dr.  Jamaspji 
Minocheherji.  The  book  purports  to  give  the  names  of  the  founders 
of  some  of  the  known  cities  of  Western  and  Central  Asia  that 
had,  at  one  time  or  another,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  ancient 
Versiaiis.  It  has  not  been  hitherto  translnted  in  any  language.^ 
The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  identify  these  cities  and  give  a  few 
points  of  geographical  and  historical  importance  about  them  as 
presented  by  this  treatise, 

Tiiis  treatise  seems  to  have  been  written  a  long  time  after  the 
Aliihomcdan  c()n(iaest  of  Persia.     In  the  Pahalavi   Bundehesh^s    the 

country   of    Syria   is    spoken    of   as   Surist^n    (  r^^K)   )>  »•  e.,  the 

country  of  Snria  or  Syria,  just  as  Cabulistan  is  the  country  of  Cabul. 
It  is  spoken  of  as  the  country  from  which  the  PrAt  or  the  Euphrates 
runs.  Sham  is  the  name  given  to  Syria  by  Mahomedan  writers.  Accord- 
ing to  Mn^oudi,^  Syria  was  called  Sham  ^^^m  because  it  is  situated 
on  the  left  (ohirnal)  of  Kaabah  and  Yemen  was  so  called  because 
it  is  situated  on  the  right  (yemin)  of  Kaabah.  The  king  of  Yemen 
(Arabia   Felix)  is  spoken  of  in  the  Pahalavi  books  as  tazxkdn  maleJc^ 

^5  ryiy^  or  *'  tazikdn  shdh  -nyo  r^*©*?,  *•«,  the  king  of  the  Arabs.    But 

in  this  treatise  these  countries  are  known  not  by  their  old  names  of 
Suristan  and  **  the  country  of  the  Taziks/*  but  by  their  later  namei 

1  The  late  Limontod  Dr.  Darmcsteter  has  translated  two  passages  in  hil 
*  Tcxtes  Pelilvis  relatifs  au  Judaisme.* 

»  .Tusti,  p.  51, 1.  12.     S.  B.  E.  7.,  Ch.  XX.,  10. 

^  B.  do  Meynard,  Yol.  III.,  p.  13H. 

♦  Diiikard.  Tohmiiraa's  MS  extra  leaves  after  p.  308,  S.  B.  E.,  Vol.  XXXVII* 
Bk.  VIII.  Ch.  XJII.  9,  BinA-i-Farvardin  y<im-i.KhurdAd -Dastnr  JaiiMwp]i*ii 
Edition,  p.  103,  s.  14. 
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of  SbAm  and  Yemen.  This  fact,  then  shews  that  it  was  written  after 
the  time  of  Mahoineil,  when  these  new  names  came  into  use.  In 
what  is  called  the  older  or  the  grand  Bundehesii,  the  name  Sham  doea 
occur  once  (S.  B.  E,,  Vol.  XLVII.,  p.  151),  but  the  word  seems  to  have 
been  miswritten  for  Ami,  whioh  is  found  in  the  hiter  copies.  That 
it  18  a  mistake  of  the  last  revising  editor  appears  from  the  fact  that 
he  says  that  the  land  of  Sumk  was  called  Shdm.  Now  the  land  of 
Surak,  from  which  the  river  Arag  is  represented  as  fh)wing,  is 
evidently  the  country  of  Sogdiana  and  not  Syria.  NcvorthelesH,  tlie 
fact  remains  that  though  tliere  is  a  mistake  in  the  identificHtion,  yet 
the  name  'Sh&m  '  was  known  to  the  revising  editor  of  the  Bandehofth. 
But  in  that  case  we  must  remember  that  the  revising  oditor  seems  to 
have  done  his  work  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  ninth  ceiitury.^^  So  it  is 
possible  that  the  Pahalavi  writers  began  to  use  the  name  in  the  ninth 
century.     That  probably  is  the  date  of  our   treatise. 

Again,  we  find  in  no  other  Pahalavi  works  the  name  of  Africa, 
which  is  here  called  '  Farika.*  Many  Persian  writers  even,  wlieii 
they  spoke  of  Africa,  spoke  of  it  as  tlie  country  of  Ma^rftb,  or  the 
West.  Just  as  at  present,  the  European  nntions  speak  of 
Turkey  and  the  adjoining  countries  as  the;  Kast,  and  of  (/hina 
and  Japan  as  the  Further  Kast,  so  the  andeut  Ahiiitic  authorN  hpoko 
of  Africa — of  course  by  Africa  lliey  underHtood  only  lOgjpt  and 
the  northern  portion  of  Africa  v^'ith  which  thoy  had  i.'onie  infocouthrt — 
as  Magreb,  or  the  country  of  the  West,  'i  he  country  of  E'^y  pt  is 
spoken  of  in  some  PahaUvi  books  as  Misr,  but  liic  term  Africa  in 
not  used  at  all.  Therefore,  the  use  of  this  riame  iu  our  book  aUo 
points  to  its  later  origin  when  the  name  Africa I'-^an  to  b?*  HHf<\  uioo' 
commonly  in  Persia,  after  the  time  of  the  Mfi}iom<-daii  conc^uoht.  [i. 
is  noteworthy  that  amoTi((  tlie  places  mentioufd  ju  our  books,  flic  namf 
of  Egypt  or  Mi^r  is  conspicuous  by  its  Ab^ciK-c,  tboM^rh  th^  country 
was  at  one  time  ruled  o\er  hy  the  ancif-;it  Per* inns.  Ho  it  fippfars 
that  by  the  name  Farika  or  Africa,  wbi^h  JHttcrly  U-cam'  coriiHion  iu 
Persia,  our  author  meant  the  country  of  Kjrvft.  A^'•^»I'li^;^  ut 
Ma^oudi,  the  country  lad  derived  its  namf  from  one  y\ffil.e,  ftoi*  of 
Abrahah  (^>^'  uH  l^j^^  j  wh'^  b«d  found»:d  it. 

There  ia  one  other  city,  an  al'ij»;ion  to  wbicb  in  the  book  poiot^n  fo 
the  fact  that  the  bo'-'k  ro  M.fi  rot  haw:  b';ffn  v.riw.u.  *jt  at  i';wt  finj^h^d^ 
earlier  than  ihefiinth  cent  iry,  or  Uit  t-wi  of  »b*:  •>.  i'bth  '••'ntury.     Il  ij 

•  B.  R  E.,  V  1  v..  W«tt,    fc-flditfa*fcii,  !::♦.?'/; vjrior.    p  iSb. 
%l 
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the  town  of  Bagdad.  Its  foundation  is  attributed  to  one  Abou 
J  afar,  who  was  also  called  Abou  Davunik.  This  personage  was  the 
Khalif  Abou  Jaffer  Mansour,  who  had,  according  to  £bu  Haukal,^ 
built  tlie  celebrated  city  srnce  the  introduction  of  Islam.  This  is 
the  only  town  in  the  list  of  the  cities  of  this  hook,  the  foundation  of 
which  is  attributed  to  a  Mahomedau  ruler.  Our  book  gives  Abou 
Davaiiik  as  the  other  name  of  this  prince,  and  it  is  confirmed  by 
Tabnri,  according  to  whom  his  whole  name  was  Abou  Djafar 
Man<^  -ur  Abou'l  DawAuiq.  Now  this  prince  began  to  reign  in 
Jlijri  130  (A.  D.  754),  and  built  the  town  of  Bagdad  in  Hijri  145 
(A.  i).  7(13).  This  shows,  then,  that  the  book  must  have  been 
written  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  or  in  the  ninth  century. 

Altogether  111  cities  are  referred  to  in  this  treatise.  Out  of  this 
number  52  are  enumerated  with  the  names  of  the  founders  of  most 
of  them.  With  few  exceptions  these  cities  are  grouped  iu  large 
divisiuns.  The  first  three  divisions  are  separated  by  the  common  use 
of  the  words  **Iu  the  direction  of"  (pavan  kostt). 

The  first  group  is  that  of  the  cities  of  Khorasun,  which  is 
considered  to  be  a  ^ery  large  province.  As  Kinneir  says:  **The  vast 
province  of  Khorassan  has  for  its  boundaries  the  Oxus  and  country  of 
Bulkh,  to  the  X.  E.  and  E.,  Cabul  and  Seistan  to  the  S.,  and  to  the 
\V.  the  province  of  Irak,  Asterabad  and  Dahestan.''^  The  cities 
mentioned  as  those  belonging  to  Khorassan  are  17.  They  are  the 
following: — Samarcand,  a  city  in  Balkh,®  Khvarzem,  Maruv-rud, 
Mernv  (Morv),  Ilarai  (Herat),  Pushen  (Pusheng),  Tus  (Mashad), 
Nio-Shajmhar  (Nishtlpur),  Kain,  Dahistiln,  Komis,  and  five  cities 
bearing  the  name  of  Khusrui. 

Tlio  second  group  is  that  of  the  cities  in  the  direction  of  Khur- 
baran,  /.  c,  Khuvar  (Pavan  kost-i-Khurbaran).  Khavar  is  the  name 
of  a  ili^itriet  in  Khorassan.  But  the  very  first  name  in  this  group, 
%'iz.y  CtesiphoD,  shows  that  it  is  not  the  district  of  that  name  that  is 
mentioned  here.  Here  the  word  is  used  as  a  commom  noun  in  the 
>ensu  of  *  the  west.'  In  this  group  of  the  Western  cites  we  find  the 
following  — 

(.'le^iphon. 
Snbiir  (Sarsnr). 
llirleh  (Hilleh). 

•  ()usley*8  Oriental  Geography,  p.  66, 

7  A  Gcu^^raphioal  Mirmuir  of  the  Persian  Empire,  by  Kiuneir,  p.  109, 

*  '1  iic  If uiialuvi  name  can  be  taken  as  that  of  Bokh«ir4  aUo. 
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Bawir  (Bnbjlon). 

Hair  At  or  Hirat  (Hira). 

Hamdnn. 

One  city  in  Mah  in  the  direction  of  NeliavRiu)  and  in  the  district 

of  Vahram-avand. 
Twenty  cities  in   the  country  of   Padashkvarfifar  \^tho  mountain 
district  on  the  south  of  the  Caspian,  including  the  provinoes  of 
Tabaristftn,  Mazandaran  and  Ghelan). 
llosnl. 

Nine  cities  in  Jazeereh  (Mesopotamia). 

Twenty-four  cities  in  the  land  of  Syria,  Africa,  Ciifa,  MfMM*a 
and  Med  inch. 
The  third  group  of  cities  is  that  of  Niniru/i  or  SciHlAn.  An  Sir 
F.  J.  Goldsmid  says,  **  It  is  somowhat  eniharraSNiiig  at  tlic  prcnent 
day  to  define  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Bistan.  We  may  Huppom*  two 
territories,  one  compact  and  concentrated,  whicli  may  he  tcrniril 
'  Sistan  Proper,'  the  other  detached  and  irregnhir  which  niny  he 
termed  *  Outer  Sistan.'  "» 

The  following  are  the  cities  of  Seistiln  •  — 

Cavnl  (Cahul),  Ravad  (Rebat),  Host.  Fariav  (I'arinb),  /ttvuhiHtAn, 
and  Zarang  (Dooshak). 

The  fourth  group  is  thai  of  the  towns  of  Kirrnan  and  IVirn.  It 
contains  the  following  towns  :  — 

Kerman,  V«;h  Artashir,  StAkliar  fl.Mtaklifir  or  Vt-r.f\in\m). 
Darabgird  near  Shiraz,  Yir:h~Shapu bar,  Artashir  ^iadnian  oi 
Firouzabad,  Touj. 

The  fifth  group  forms  the  towns  of  Khuzistan,  whi«:h  .'ire  thir 
following  :  — 

Oharmazd-Artashir  or  Ahwaz,  Ram  Oharrriazrl,  ShuH,  SliiiHffr 
Vandu-i-Shapuhar,  Airan  kird-Shafiiihar,  N/ihar  'J'icilf!, 
Simian,  Kharayast.  A'-kar  ^ A^ikar  Mouk«rr;»rfi;,  V*:h  dlty), 
Gae  (Ispahan),  Khajr/iu  ^Ka/frroun),  A'lj.'»ri.  KaH. 

The  sixth  and  the  last  ^T<tM\»  coritairiH  town*-'.  Hi.ir-h  ftaniiot.  !/«■ 
ascribed  to  any  one  provinrfr.  Th^'X  U-Ionjr  Vt  'J.ff'rr«'fit  pfo*.n' ''Jj 
in  different  dir'^ctioMS.     Th'-v  4r«;  t.h«-  i*,\Wf\uV'. 

Ashkar  ('Iw];^  A'aropA*.;*»  ;i.'i  ^Adj^rb*  jiii;  7i*i'.J»i  '-•jfi^Vi-||^, 
GaDJeh.  Arr  ui  (\'.(.h\)   !':»;:'. H'J. 
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We  will  now  speak  of  tl»e  cities  in  detail. 

SriniSircSind-  —  ^^»i»'  l^Hhalavl  book  attributes  the  foundntion  of 
Samarcand  to  KAus  of  Kobad  of  the  Kyaiiian  dynasty  of  Persia,  and 
its  coir)|)l<>tiun  to  bis  »on,  Sidvakbsli.  Tabnri  says  that  Samarcand 
^vas  fouDfic*!  in  the  reign  of  Kobad,  but  he  attributes  its  foundation  to 
one  Saii::ir,  a  j,a*neral  of  Tobba  Abou  Karib,  a  king  of  Yemen,^® 
Maroudi  also  attributes  its  foundation  to  Samar,^^  'I  i on ri,  later  on, 
havh  that  Alfxander  the  Great  foun«ied  it.  Wht-n  Oriental  writers 
Speak  ol'  tbe  foundation  of  a  city,  we  must  not  ahvays  understand  by 
that  term  it  -  original  foundation,  but  its  being  rebuilt  or  decorated 
or  tnlaigcd.  JMrisi  says  this  more  clearly.  "  Samarcande  doit  sa 
toiidaiioii  au  I'oba-til-Akbar^^  ^roi  de  TArabic  Heureuse),  et  sei 
progrcs  a  Dhoul-Carnein  (Alexandre  le  Grand). ^^ 

The  vSliJih-nameh  throws  no  further  light  on  the  question  of  the 
foundation  ol  Samarcand.  What  we  Irarn  from  this  book  is  merely 
this,  that  at  '»n('tinie  it  belonged  to  the  Persians,  thai  latterly  Afrasiiib, 
the  rurauian,  had  taken  it  away  from  their  ha:  ds  and  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  one  of  the  terms  of  peace  made  with  Si/ivakhsh,  the  Son  of 
Kaus,  It  went  hack  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians.**  It  appears  then 
that  Kaus  nHi>t  have  begun  building  it,  when  it  was  captured  by 
Afrasiah  and  that  Siavakhsh  finished  it  on  regaining  it  accordii»g  to 
the  terms  of  peace.  Though  Tabari,  Manendi,  Edrisi,  and  Firdousi  do 
not  directly  support  our  Pahalavi  book  in  its  statement  that  K^us 
founded  it,  other  Oriental  writers  do.  *  Samarkand  renionte  k  la  plus 
haute  aiiti<|uite.  Les  aimales  de  POrient  musnlman  en  rapportent  la 
fondation  <()us  le  nom  do  Sogdo  (d'ou  Sogdiane)  h  Pcpoque  heroiqae 
(le  riiistoire  p<'r^ane,  en  TuttribuHnt  au  Koiauide  Kcii  Kaous  fils  de 
Kiiikobn«]."'"' 

There  i>  one  statement  about  Samarcand  in  this  new  treatise  which 
throws  some  Vvj^hi  upon  the  locality  of  cue  of  the  two  celebrated 
libra rie>  ol*  ancient  Persia. 

We    tind  what  Dr.  Wo-^t  calls  *'  The  Traditional    History    of  the 

^^  Xabari  par  Zi>reiilK'rg  II.,  pp.  31,  32,  157, 

11    M;j(^;t)uili  |.nr  B.irb'rr  (ir  Moynard  F.,  p.  352. 

■*  '^   lie  IS  Iho  Knino  ms  t.li»'  T'-'hhA  Alum  Ivarib,  of  T.ibari,  the  master  of  Samar. 

i-**   G'  opinphii»  (I'KdriRi,  ])nr  .Taubcrt,  IT.,  p.  198. 

1  ^  Mohl.  1 1.,  p.  Ii7ii,  11.  92:^.24.    •*  Tim  niinH  of  AfrfisiAb  an-  still  pointed  out 

♦o    ti.'ive;i«r<    it  SainMjcanil.     (Tlirnugh  the  Heart  of  A<ia.  hv  Bon valol,  VoL 
H..  pp.  7    3<).) 

^ "  N'nivau  P:cti"nnaiio  do  (i»'o;;rai>hie  UnivcrscIIr*. 
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ZoroastriAn  Scrpiures*'  in  se\eral  PaliRUvi  bvv»ks.^*  AiwrJin^ 
to  thmt  liistorv,  when  Zoroaster  revealed  his  new  reliiruni  Kai  Vi»h- 
tisp,  the  then  ruler  or*  Persia  asked  him  to  writo  dowu  the  scrip- 
tares  The  king  ordered  that  the  org'.ial  Wk'pt  iu  the  treasurv 
of  Shapigan  or  Shispigau  and  that  au  auihentic  copy  bo  de[H>»ited 
in  Dazhu-i-Napisht,  i.  e..  the  castle  of  written  doouments.  Thus  two 
great  libraries  wero  established,  the  one  o(  Shapigati  and  the  other  of 
Dashn -i-Napisht.  On  the  iuTasion  ot'  Persia  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
who,  oniiccount  of  the  dcTastatious  that  ho  committed,  is  termevl  **  tho 
evil  destined  viliaiu*'  (mare  dush-tja.imati)  and  **  the  cursed 
{gaxashli)  Aleziedar/'  the  latter  was  destroyed  by  tire  by   his   troops. 

The  books  in  the  library  attached  to  the  treasury  of  SliApigau 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arumans,  i.c\,  the  li  reeks  of  those  pivvinoes 
wh?ch  latterly  formed  a  part  of  the  Enstern  Hmpire  of  the  Romans, 
and  they  were  translated  into  (ireek.  Our  Palialavi  book  mU'> 
refers  to  this  traditional  historv  in  a  few  words.  It  savs  that  the 
fonndatiOQ  of  the  city  of  Sumarcand  whicii  is  situRtod  in  the  province 
of  Khorasan  (or  the  Eastern  districts)  was  laid  by  kin^  Kant  of 
Kobad  and  that  the  city  was  completed  by  his  son  Siavakhsh. 
Kaikhosru,  the  son  of  Siavakhsh,  was  born  there  and  he  had  built 
therein   a  glorious    fire    temple.     Tho    book  then  proceeds  to  say  : 

"  Iu  the  end,  Zoroaster  brought  the  religion  and  by  the  order  of  kin|j; 
Vight&sp  wrote  1,200  'p.tr>/anL't'  (ohaptors)  of  religions  writings  on 
golden  tablets  and  deposited  thom  in  the  treasury  of  that  tire-temple. 
At  last  the  accursed  Sikandar  (Alexander)  burnt  and  threw  into  the 
river  the  (collection  of  the)  religious  writings  (Dinkard)  of  hcvuii 
kings." 

This  passage  not  only  repeats  what  is  already  said  in  the  above 
named  Pahalavi  works  about  the  early  part  of  the  trnditionul  history 
of  the  Zoroastrian  scriptures  but  says  son^ething  more.  Tt  snys  that 
the  writings  burnt  bj?  Alexander  were  not  only  those  of  Zoroaster 
alone  but  also  the  religious  literature  collected  by  seven  kiiigs.*^ 


i«  Dinkard  Bk.  III.  Uaujj's  Tntroduelitm  to  the  Z(mii1  I'ahlnvi  (IloHwiry  of 
Dastur  Dr.  Hoahangji,  pp.  xxxi.-xxxviii.  WeBl's  Diiikiini,  H,  U,  K.  Vol. 
xxxvii.,  pp.  xxx.-xxxi.  pp.  412-413.  Ardai  VirAf  NAtnoh.  diup.  I.,  1-15 
Tansar'sletter  to  theKing  ofTabariataa.  Jonrnal  AKiabitpio,  Tonm  JW.dWU)* 

''  Though  the  number  of  kinerB  mentioned  hero  is  »ovon  wo  tlnd  lati^r  on 
that  the  names  o£  ei^ht  kiags  are  cimmoratcd.  They  are  Jam  (JiiiiiHiifld), 
AzidahAka  (ZohAk),  Faridon,  Mino<'h('h<;r,  KAu»,  Ku)  Khr)Rhru,  liOhrAnp  and 
ViflhtAip,     Tho  reason  why,  thon^h  eight  kingn  aro  eriumcr:it<;d,  I  ho  nMigidUM 
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Now  whoro  were  the  two  libraries  of  ZoroAstmn  books  situated  ? 
The  one  of  the  Dazhu-i-Napisht  which  was  barnt  by  Alexander  was 
situated,  according  to  the  Dinkard,  in  the  country  of  IrAn  {Airdn 
Shatra,  The  Zend  Piihlavi  Glossary,  XXXII).  It  appears  from 
the  Ardai  Viraf  Nameh  (ch.  I.  4)  that  the  city  of  Iran  in  which  it 
was  situated  was  Stakhar-i-Papakan,  f.  e,^  Istakhar  or  Persepolis  of 
Ardesir  Pa  began  (Artaxerxes  I.)  As  to  the  second  library,  via.,  that 
of  Shaspigaii,  its  situation  has  lint  been  as  yet  settled.  Dr.  Haug 
thouglit  that  ShaspigAn  '' was,  perhaps,  the  name  of  the  fort  at 
Pasnrgadsv  where  Cyrus  was  buried."  But  our  book  seems  to  settle 
the  question  and  says  that  the  other  library  Avas  at  Samarcand.  It 
was  attached  to  the  great  fire- temple  of  that  city  founded  originally  by 
king  Kaikliosru.  Samarcand,  though  now  and  then  under  the  terri- 
tories hclongiiii^  to  Iran,  was  not,  strictly  speaking:,  a  city  of  IrAn 
(//•«//  SJiatra)  as  Istakhar  was.  It  was  now  and  then  a  Turanian 
city.  Hence  it  is  that  the  library  of  Dazhu-i-Napisht  is  specially 
spoken  of  as  situated  in  the  city  of  IrAn,  as  distinguished  from  the 
library  of  Shaspij^an,  situated  in  Samarcand  which  was  more  a 
Turanian  city  than  an  Iranian  one. 

But  there  is  one  difficulty  presented  by  our  text  which  would 
prevent  us  from  settling  the  question  that  the  Shaspigan  Library 
was  situated  in  l^anlarcand.  It  is  this  that  our  text  says  of  the 
Samarcand  library  also,  that  it  was  burnt  by  Alexander,  and  not  only 
that  but  that  its  contents  were  thrown  into  the  river.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  vii'  know  that  the  Shaspigan  library  was  not  immediately 
burnt  by  Alcxand^T  but  that  most  of  its  books  were  translated  by 
the  Greeks  into  their  own  language,  and  that  it  was  some  of  these 
iranslatioMs    that  Tansar  or  Taor^ar    made  use  of  in   reviving    the 


wntintjs  (Dinkar<l)  of  only  RGven  king!  are  said  to  have  been  oollected,  ii 
t\\\\\  the  Kiiigf  Axidahi^k  oi*  Zoh&k  is  not  taken  into  consideration.  The  names 
4if  the  prcmunont  kinp;8  of  TrAn,  commencing  from  JamHhed,  arc  mentioned 
OIK.'  ))y  one,  und  Ar.idahAk's  name  is  also  mentioned  as  that  of  a  prominent 
kin^r,  l)ut  lie  was  an  irreligious  monarch  and  so  as  8ach  could  not  have  written 
or  ('(tlloct('<l  any  religious  works.  The  fact  that  AzidahAk  is  not  considered  by 
tht'  auilKir  to  liavo  boon  a  monarch  who  c<intribnted  anything  to  the  coUeotion 
of  reliL'ious  writings  in  the  library  attached  to  the  firc-teniplc  in  Samarcand 
iH  cloar  from  the  fact  that  while  we  find  in  the  text  the  words  '  zak-i  '  (that 
•if.  /.  c,  <'i«.*  hhuMi  or  soveicignty  «)f)  repeated  before  all  the  nionarohs  we  do 
not  fni'l  them  ii-2N.'a((;il  lK>fore  the  name  of  Axidaheka. 
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ancient  literature  of  IrAo  in  the  reign  of  Ardeshir  Bribegan.^^  I 
think  that  the  writer  of  our  Pahalavi  treatise  has  committed  a 
mistake  in  saying  that  the  library  of  Samarcand  was  hurnt  by 
Alexander,  and  the  mistake  seems  to  me  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact 
of  mistaking  one  place  for  another,  their  names  being  ideatical. 
We  have  seen  that  the  library  burut  was  that  of  Dazhu-i-Napisht 
situated  in  Istakhar.  Now,  it  appears  from  £bn  Haukal's  Oriental 
Geography^'  that  there  is  near  Samarcand  also  a  district  of  the 
same  of  Istakhar  and  that  there  is  also  a  river  of  that  name 
passing  from  tlie  district.  This  identity  of  the  names  of  two 
places  seems  to  have  led  the  author  of  the  Pahalavi  treatise  into 
the  mistake  of  saying  that  the  library  of  Samarcand  was  burnt  by 
Alexander,  and  not  only  that,  but  that  its  contents  were  thrown  into 
the  river.  The  statement  in  the  older  books  of  Dinkard  and  Viraf- 
Nameh  that  the  library  (of  Dazhu-i-Napisht)  at  Istakhar  was  burnt 
by  Alexander,  seems  to  have  led  the  author  to  the  mistake  of  taking 
one  Istakhar  for  another,  the  Istakhar  of  Pars  for  the  Istakhar  of 
Samarcand.  Thus  then  our  treatise  seernfl  to  settle  the  question  of 
the  locality  of  the  library  of  Shaspigan,  the  second  library  of  IrSn. 

Balkh  or  Bokhari.— The  second  city  of  Khorasan  referred  to 

in  our  treatise  is  Bakhar-i-Namtk  (V^i   ^^)'      It    is    the   beautiful 

Bakhdhi  {Bdkhdhiin  Srirdm)  of  the  Vendidad  spoken  of  as  Bakhar-i- 

Ny6k  (^yi  ^<H2J)  in  the  Pahalavi  translation.     This  Bakhar  or  Bakhal 

of  the  Pahalavi  Vondid/ld  is  identified  by  some  with  Balkh  and  by  others 
with  Bohkarft.  One  manuscript  of  the  Pahalavi  Vendidad  in  my 
possession  identifies  the  Bakhdhi  of  tho  Avesta  with  both    Balkh  and 

Bokh&ra  (-)n  -^Jnyj  fi)  Balkh  Bokhara  nyok).  Now  if  we  take 
this  city  to  be  Balkh,  Ma9oudi  speaks  of  it  as  Uu^l  Jlj  t.  e,,  the 

beautiful  Balkh2<>  which  epithet  corresponds  to  the  Sriram  (^i^^^^» 
t.  e,,  beautiful)  of  the  A.vesta. 

Coming  to  the  name  of  its  fonnder  we  6nd  that  our  book  attributes 
the  foundation  of  a  place  called  NovAzak  in  this  city  to  Asfandiar  the 


»•  Vide  my  paper  on  *•  Tho  Antitiuity  of  the  Avesta,"  in  the  Journal  o!  the 
Bombay  Branch,  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  XIX.,  No,  62, 
»•  Sir  Wm.  Ousley'g  TranslatioD,  pp.  255-50. 
*o  Ma^oadi  par  B.  de  Meynaid  II.,  p.  121. 
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son  of  King  Gushtasp.  No  other  Orieutal  work  connects  the  name  of 
Ast'andiar  with  Balkh.  Ma9oudi,  YakoiU^i  and  Mirkhond22  attribute 
the  foundation  of  Balkh  to  Lohrasp,  the  grandfather  of  Asfandiar. 
Lohrasp  was  therefore  called  Balkhi  by  some.  According  to  the 
same  historians,  some  attribute  it  to  Kayomnrs,  some  to  K&as  and 
some  to  Alexander  the  Great.  According  to  Kinneir  some  oriental 
writers  attribute  it  to  Tnimuras.23 

According  to  Tahari^*  Lohrasp  built  a  residence  there  which  he 
called  Hasna  (Uu»^).  This  is  the  Al  IJasna  (UumOtI]  of  MaQOudi 
above  referred  to.     Cazvini  attributes  its  foundation  to  Kaiomars.*^ 

Asfandiar  is  called  Nizehvar  (t.  e.,  a  good  lancer)  in  the  Afrins. 
^jjm^^j»Q»*t   |?y   ^ij   7i»lj{eb*|),     Oar  work  explains  why  this  epithet 

was  applied  to  him.  It  says,  that  he  pointed  his  lance  to  king  Arjasp 
and  his  accoinplices  (Yasht,  IX.  30,  31),  saying  that  if  they  would 
not  respect  the  new  religion  of  Zoroaster,  he  would  punish  them  ^ith 
his  lance. 

Kliarzoni. — The  foundation  of  Kharzem  is  attributed  to  the  Resh 
of  the  Yahoudgan,  i,  e.,  to  the  chief  of  the  Jews.     The  Pahalavi  word 

•V'»)2fl  ifi  the  Hebrew  ^^1^*7  Arabic  tj^j  t.  e.,  the  chief.     We  find  this 

word  in  many  Hebrew  words  denoting  the  titles  of  Jewish  chiefs,  e.  g,, 
Resh  Metihta,  i,  e.,  the  chief  of  the  Session,  Resh  Kalln  (Professor), 
Re.sh  Galutha,  /.  <?.,  the  chief  of  the  E.\iles.27  At  limes  it  was  also 
used  with  the  proper  names  of  Jewish  dig:nitaries.  For  example 
Simeon  Ben  Lakish.  a  Jewish  dignitary,  was  known  as  Resh  Lakish. 
Of  all  these  Reshes  or  chiefs,  the  rank  of  Resh  Galutha  ^niSs  Xi^MI 
I.  e.,  the  Exilarch,  or  the  chief  of  the  Exiles,  was  considered  to 
be  the  highest.  According  to  Albiruni,  "  the  head  of  the  exiles 
who  had  been  banished  from  their  home  in  Jerusalem,  is  the  master 
of  every  Jew  in  the  world;  the  ruler  whom  they  obey  in  all  countries, 

•1   Dictionnaire  de  la  Perse,  par  B.  de  MeyDard,  p.  112, 
•*  Shea's  Mirkhond,  p.  58.     Bombay  Edition,  p.  150. 

as  Kinncir's  Persian  Kmpire,  p»  187.  The  NovSzak  referred  to  here,  may 
be  the  Nuwi^zi  (Fire-temple)  of  the  coios.  (Kamiematic  UluBtrations  of  the 
Sussamans,  by  E.  Thomaa,  p.  17). 

«♦  Tabari,  par^otenberg  I.,  p.  491.  «•  Ousley'e  Travels  IT.,  jx  8T2^ 

"^  The  correct  form  is    Jt^il.  vide  Section  47  of  the  book. 
«7  History  of  the  Jews,  by  Graetz,  VoL  H.,  p.  554, 
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^liose  order  is  carried  out  in  most  circumstances."  ....•*  Ho 
must  of  necessity  be  one  ol  the  descendants  of  David  ;  an  offspring 
t>f  another  family  would  not  be  fit  for  this  purpose."28  in  another 
part  of  our  book  the  chief  {Resh  Galuthn)  is  called  Yahoudgau 
Shkhj  u  e.,  the  King  of  the  Jews,  because  in  the  court  of  some  of 
tlie  Sassanian  kings  of  Persia  he  enjoyed  royal  honours.  Some 
of  these  chiefs  were  the  favourites  of  Persian  kings  and  liad  founded 
«e>parate  colonies  of  their  co-religionsts  in  Persia.  When  our  text 
«ipeak8  of  the  foundation  of  Khvarzom  by  the  Chief  of  the  Jews,  we 
must  understand  by  it,  the  foundation  of  a  Jewish  Colony  there, 
because  we  know  from  the  Avesta^^  tliat  the  town  existed  long 
before  tlie  Sassanian  timcjs. 

Three  other  Jewish  colonies  are  referred  to  in  this  treatise,  as 
founded  by  the  Jews,  or  more  particularly  by  Shishin-dukht,  iho 
daughter  of  one  Resh  Galutha,  the  king  of  the  Jews,  and  the  wife  of 
Yezdagard  of  Shajmhar,  t,  «'.,  Yczdagard  I.,  the  son  of  Shapur  III. 

According  to  Firdousi,  Yezdagard  T.  was  the  son  of  Shapnr  III. 
Tabari  says  that  he  was  the  son  of  Bcharam  IV.,  but  adds  that  some 
consider  him  to  be  the  son  of  Shapur  and  the  brother  of  Bcharum.^^ 
Ma^oudi  calls  him  to  be  the  son  of  Shapur,^^  but  on  the  authority 
of  another  writer  says  later  on,  tliat  he  was  the  son  of  Beharam.32 
Afirkhond  says  that,  according  to  some,  he  was  the  son  of  Beharam, 
and  according  to  others  the  brother  of  Beharain/'*'*  Malcolm  says, 
on  the  authority  ef  several  historians,  that  ac(!ording  to  some 
Yezdagard  was  the  brother  of  Bcharam,  and  according  to  others  the 
f?on.  Rawlinson  calls  him  the  son  of  BcharAm.  He  takes  sonio 
Greek  writers  to  be  his  aufeborities.3*  Our  Palialavi  treatise  settles 
this  question  by  saying,  that  Yezdagard  wa.s  the  son  of  SliApur. 

Now  this  Yezdagard  is  caWed  dafr  ''oS  (Arabic  ji  <i  stinking). 
Most  of  the  oriental  historians  call  him  a  wicked  kin«^.  Pirdousi 
calls  him  Yezdagard-i-Bnzehgar  (^O^  •3^«Oi), /.  r.,  fcho  wicked 
Yezdagard.  As  an  instance  of  his  wickedness,  Pirdousi  j^ivcs  the 
case  of  his  son  BeherAiu  Gour'd  imprisoniiieiit.     lie  was  soni   to  j)ri- 


•9  The  Chronology  of  Anoiem   Nations,  by  AUnrnrii.     Tiiinslato-I  l>y    ])r, 
Sachau,  pp.  19,  G8.        ^^  Yaht  IX.,  1*.         ^o  Tal.:ui,  vol.  U.,  ]m;ri'  I(>;i. 
»»  Ma^oudi,  vol.  II.,  ]>ng(;  lliO.  na   jf,;,i^  v()I.  1 1.,  jkik"  2:»s. 

Bombay  edition,  pago  221,     M'-iiKMn-s  sur  la  JN-rsc;  S-ilo-Su'v,  |>!iK''  •*-'■) 
3*  The  Seventh  Oriental  Monarchy,  i>a.'::o  'JG'J. 
22 
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son  lor  nodding  in  the  court  while  standing  in  liis  presence.  At  tlie 
viTv  tiiii''  <>f  his  n«cession  to  the  throne  !i«'  had  given  to  his  courtiers 
a  lause  to  he  displeased  with  him.  Maf;oudi  calls  him  Al  Athim 
( /♦V^  -  ' ),  '•  '  •»  *''^  sinner.  In  some  oriental  works  he  is  spoken  of 
as  rcjohUiai^'*  which  is  evidently  the  corruption  of  Bazehgar 
(j^^y-)  ^^^  Firdousi.  IMirkhond  calls  liim  Fara  Bandehgar^® 
(^^»»XJo  •j.i)  wherein  the  word  (^fjjiiou)  is  evidently  the  corruption 
of(^?j>j).  According  to  Tabari  some  called  him  (^3^11)  and 
others  Al  Khashan  (^^i.  J  I )  ,  i.  e,,  tlic  wicked  (Arabic  ^/^  hard, 
rudi').  Aoc'iding  to  all  these  Oriental  writers,  Y<'/.dngard  was  called 
wicked  lor  his  personal  wicked  characteristics.  But  we  learn  from 
(rri'«k  and  Kninan  writers  that  there  was  atiother  reason  why  he  was 
h.itod  i)v  his  own  countrymen.  According  to  Proeopius,  Agathins 
and  Thfoplianes,  Arcadius,  the  Roman  Emperor,  had  by  his  tesla- 
nunt  a]»p"intid  Yezdagard  tin*  guardian  of  his  ycung  son,  Theodosius 
the  Yoiiiii;^!-.'''  According  to  Cedranuj?,  Ye/-dagard  was  given  a  legacy 
ot'  1  ,<jGO  pounds  of  gold  in  return  of  this  duty  entrusted  to  him.  This 
circinnsl:iucc,  tlu*}^  say,  made  him  inclined  a  little  towards  tlie  Chris- 
tians.  ALiain,  Antiochus,  his  great  favourite,  whom  he  had  sent  to 
till'  court  ol'  lloiut'  to  help  and  advise  young  Theonosius,  had,  by  his 
tiiouoni  Unors  in  favnur  of  Ciiristisinitv.  turned  the  mind  of  the 
l\i>i:in  king  lo  tlio  reliyjion  of  Christ,  so  much  so  that  according 
lo  .-.i:i('  IIoMiun  writers  he  began  j)ersecuting  the  Zoroastriaus  of 
l^M■sia  lor  ilie  sake  of  his  Christian  subjects,  'i'he  iniluence  of 
A:iii«>ciins  lind  greatly  led  to  the  increase  of  Christian  population  in 
IVisia.  Aeci)rding  to  Theophniies,  Yezdagard  himself  had  shown  a 
li  ill-  inclination  to  turn  a  (Christian.  Bishop  Marntha,of  Mesopota- 
:i  ia.  and  Jiishop  Alidaiis,  of  Ctesijjhon, had  great  influence  over  him. 
Irtit".  l)ar:iiv>titer,  while  referring  to  these  paj-sages  in  our  treatise 
'V.  iii>  inierestiijg  article  on  this  enliject,  pays,  on  the  authority  of 
j.revions  wriiers,  that  it  was  this  monarch  who  had  allowed  the  first 
riuisriMii  s\nod  to  be  held  in  I'erslri  in  the  town  of  Seleusia  under 
the  ieiul  rslii}!  of  the  Bishop  oF  iW/antium.*'^  Again,  he  had  per- 
mitTC'd  tile  crr<iion  of  a  Church  at  (Hesiphon.  lie  employed 
ii'i-itian    ))is;l;ops  on   diplomBtji'   service.     It    is   said    that  Bishop 

•  "■  S-ii.-S;i<-\ .   M''miiire»* ''Ur  i:i  i'lTv  ■  1  f»go  oJl, 

'  ■  l*ui:iliav  i^'iiti-^ii,  jfM'.'u  227. 

:*"  1!  i.wlins.ii.rt  ScvrnUi  nrioiiia]  JN^oimreliy,  ]»aife  272.      ^ 

•"  'i'.\t<'-.  I'l-lilvis  il'.'.atif-   nil    .lu'laisun.'.     Rcvu'.-   dos  KtudeB  Jiiivcs,    X., 

■    :.  XVIII.,   :.IL'.-    Jt. 
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Marutha  g<iincd  over  the  good  will  of  the  Persian  monarch  by  once 
curing  by  his  prayers,  the  headache  from  whicli  the  king  was 
suffering,  and  whicli  the  PerMan  Mobeds  and  physicians  conld  not 
cure.  Again,  they  say,  this  very  Bishop  Marutha  and  Bii^hop 
Abdaiis  once  by  their  prayers  and  fasts  chased  a  demon  which  had 
possessed  the  body  of  the  son  of  the  king.'*^  All  these  ^tiltementf», 
however  exiiggerated,  show  that  Yczdagard  was  at  firbt  a  little 
inclined  towards  Christianity.  Latterly  he  had  turned  round  a  little. 
According  to  Theoplianes  and  Theodaret,  Bishop  Abdaiis,  once 
depending  too  much  upon  his  influence  with  the  king,  set  tire  to  the 
great  Fire-temple  of  Ctesiphon.  Yezdagard  asked  him  to  rebuild  it 
at  once.  Abdaiis  refused  to  do  so.  This  exasperated  the  Persian 
king,  and  he  ordered  a  general  persecution  of  the  Christians.  Thn^ 
it  was  the  favour  that  he  had  shown  to  a  foreign  religion  and  iii^ 
inconsistent  and  wicked  conduct  that  had  made  him  unpopular  with 
his  people,  and  gained  for  him  the  epithet  of  dafr  rif erred  to  in 
our  treatise  and  the  epithets  of  Al  Athim,  Al  Khashan,  Unzeli^Rr,  etc., 
referred  to  in  other  orit-ntal  works.  lie  ni'.t  with  an  a«'cidental 
death,  being  kicked  by  a  ferocious  hors**  wlio  apj>enred  to  be  alto- 
gether quiet  when  he  went  before  him  to  ridf.  Most  of  the  orient  iiI 
writers  speak  of  this  kind  of  death,  us  a  punir.hm'.'nt  from  God  for 
his  wicked  conduct. 

Kow  our  Pahahivi  treatise  cror:^  .nc  «-,ff»p  further,  and  points  out  thnt 
Yezdaj2:ard  was  not  onlv  favomnhlv  iiiclincd  towards  tJK?  OhiiHtiniH 
but  also  towards  the  Jev.<.  We  urJirn  from  othor  ^iourc.-^  tluit  rm  t?r»'Jit. 
occasions  he  specially  invited  l'»  his  ronrt  thf-  rlij/ious  chirfi  of  th»: 
Jews.  Huna,  the  ?'n  of  Xathan.  who  was  a  .Jfwisli  prince,  -.vas  a 
special  favouriu;  of  Yezdri'jard.  W^r  r»«d  th'  I'ollowiri;.;  on  thin  poijit 
in  the  history  of  the  Jfw-:  —  "if"  '' V'ez'Ja'^'.'irdj  -'.fr-  \\xvvti\\uu\s 
well  affected  t^warfis  tie  J<"H,  fi..d  at  tlie  framf  li/oe  fuvourrthiv 
disposed  towards  tho  Chri^'i^.i.*.  On  th^  da; a  of  homa^"  \\\f\t: 
were  present  a*,  his  '■  ^nrt  th<:  *f.i'e  I'lr^'ifiitativB  of  th*-  I';j.bylo[ii;tn 
Jews:  Aslii,  of  Sora  ;  Mar-Z'jtra,  of  J' wj.b''li»lia  ;  and  Amf-mnr.  of 
Nahardea.  llnria  bar  X;*-!;^:  ,  ■  h  ,  if  \\'-  *Ta-  no  Prince  of  W,*-. 
Captivity,  murt  i.e-ffi-.f]f-  -.  haw-  hf-»ri  :  o-sr:->''d  of  consid'rrable  inflo- 
ence,  held  irrq-it-M  \u*.t::f'.'.\\xytt  "Xu  J- >:  i:;ird  h  co'.rt.     .Su'h   a  mark 

of  attention  on   the  part  of  :i  V^i'.Tiw  V.wz may  b'- 

regarded  as    a    proof   of    hitrh   :avo:r.''     ^Hi-.t^ry  of  t.he   .Jews  \,j 
Graetz,  vol.  11..  piiire-vK;.  _     _ 
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XoNv  t lit  re  was  one  special  reason  why  Yezdagard  was  exceed- 
iii^lv  well  affected  towards  the  Jews.  We  learn  for  the  first  time 
from  our  Pahalavi  treatise  that  Yezdagard  wa?*  married  to  a  Jewish 
princess.  Xu  other  works,  oriental  or  occidental,  refer  to  this  point. 
Shishiu  Dokht  is  the  name  of  this  Jewish  princess.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Resh  Galutha,  i.  <'.,  the  Jewish  Exilarch,  who  is 
sj)ukeu  of  here  as  the  Yahoudgan  Shah,  t.  e,,  the  King  of  the  Jews. 
Slie  stems  to  have  played,  if  not  the  same,  as  Darmesteter  says, 
at  least  a  similar  part,  as  that  played  by  queen  Esther  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  appears  that  not  only  Jewish  princesses  but  other 
Jewish  ladies  had  begun  influencing  the  Persians  in  one  way  or 
another.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  find  that  the  Dinkard 
deprecates  marriages  with  Jewish  women.*^  As  to  the  question  who 
this  particular  Kish  Giilutak,  whoso  daughter,  Shishin  Dokht,  Yezda- 
gard ha- 1  married,  was,  the  above  passage  of  the  history  of  the  Jews 
seems  to  show  that  it  was  liuna,  the  son  of  Nathan,  who  had  con- 
siderable influence  with  Yezdagard, 

According  to  our  treatise  it  was  this  Jewish  queen  of  Yezdagard 
who  had  founded  in  Persia,  Shus  and  Shuster,  the  well-known  towns 
of  Khuzistan.  Not  only  that,  but  it  was  at  her  special  desire  that  a 
Jewish  colony  was  founded  in  Ga6  (Ispahan).  We  will  first  speak  of 
the  towns  of  Shus  and  Shuster  said  to  have  been  founded  by  her. 

According  to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  in  the  ancient  times  there 
were  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Susan  or  Susa,  the  more  ancient  the 
Shusan  of  h'cripture  being  situated  on  the  Karun  or  Eula^us,  and  the 
<»ther,  the  Susa  of  the  Greeks,  being  situated  near  the  Cherkheh  or 
(Mioaspes.  The  Shus  of  our  treatise  seems  to  be  the  first  of  these 
two.  Tradition  and  some  oriental  authors*^  attribute  to  this  town  of 
Shus  (Susa)  tho  tomb  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  Daniel.  So  it  is  likely 
that  the  Jewish  queen  of  the  Persian  king  took  advantage  of  her 
intluenco  over  her  royal  husband  and  rebuilt  or  enlarged  or  improved 
the  town  with  which  the  name  of  a  prophet  of  her  religion  waa 
connected.  According  to  Tabari*^  it  is  a  very  ancient  town  and  said 
to  have  been  originally  founded  by  Shapur  II. 

SJiusler,  the  other  city,  whose  foundation  or  rather  enlargement 
also  is  attributed  to  the  queen  Shishin-dokht,  is  situated  on  the  river 


-*»  Dastiir  Pcshotans  Dinkard,  vol.  II.,  paprc  90. 
*'  j:bn  Huiikrtl,  OualovH  Oriental  Geography,  p. 70. 
**  /.oienburg  H..  p.  95. 
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KarnA  at  ttie  clistatice  of  about  Si  miles  from  Susa.  Tabari^^  and  other 
authors^  attribute  itsorigiual  foundation  toShapur  I.,  who,  they  say, 
had  ordered  Emperor  Valerian,  whom  he  had  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  to  send  Roman  engineers  to  build  this  and  other  cities. 
Firdousi^^  also  refers  to  this  fact  and  says,  especially  of  the  waterworks 
of  this  town,  that  they  were  built  by  Beranous,  a  Roman  engineer,  at 
the  orders  of  Shapur  I. 

The  similarity  of  the  names  (Shus  and  Shuster)  of  these  towns 
with  that  of  their  founder  Shishin-dokht  is  striking.  The  original 
name  of  this  queen  may  be  Shushan,  which  is  a  common  Hebrew 
name  of  Jewish  women  and  Shishin  may  be  a  corrupted  form.  The 
Hebrew  name  Shusan  seems  to  be  the  same  as  Arabic  i»}^j^  susan 
meaning  a  "  lily."  The  word  dolcht  is  the  contracted  form  of 
d6khtar  jaA  o  u  e,,  daughter.  It  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  a  maiden,  girl 
or  princess  "  and  is  added  to  the  names  of  several  Persian  queens,  e.  g.r 
Puran-ddkht  and  Azermidokht. 

As  to  the  town  of  Gae  wherein  Shishin-dokht  had  founded  a  colony 
of  the  Jews,  the  name  Ga6  is  another  form  of  Ja8  or  Djey,  which 
was  the  ancient  name  of  Ispahan.^®  A  part  of  Ispahan,  now  m 
ruins,  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Djey.  It  was  also  known  as 
Yahoudeh,  s.  e»,  the  quarters  of  the  Yahoudis  or  Jews.  "  Ispahan 
^ait  anciennement  la  yille  connu  sous  le  nom  de  Djey.  Elle  se  nom- 
mait,  premitivement  Djey,  puis  Yahoudieh."*^  Our  text  attributes  its 
original  foundation  to  Alexander>^ 


*8  II.,  p.  79.  **  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia,  I.,  p.  542. 

*»  Mohl.  v.,  p.  392. 

*o  DiotioDnaire  de  la  Geographie,  eto.,  par.  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  45. 

«  I6/rf,  p.41. 

*8  The  late  Prof.  Darmesteter  had  a  copy  of  the  old  text  (MK)  supplied  Ur 
Liin,  wherein,  a  part  being  eaten  away  by  worms,*  two  letters  are  wanting. 
The  words  in  the  old  text,  as  given  by  Darmcstetcr  in  his  '*  Testes  Pehlvia 
relatifs  au  Jadaisme  (Bevue  dos  Etndcs  Juives,  p.  41)  is  "Shatrost&n-i-Gai 
gi^'astak  Alakeaodaro  pilp.  .  .  .  kart.'*  Darmcsteter  in  his  translation  takes 
the  missing  letters  to  be  A6,  reads  the  word  pilpae  and  translates  the  sentence 
thus  *'  La  villede  Gai  fut  foul^o  aax  pieds  des  dl^phants,  par  le  maudit  Alexan- 
dre."  But  it  appears  from  the  Teheran  manuscript  JJ.  copied  from  the  orignal 

when   it   was  in  a  good  condition,   that  the  word  w&b  philphous  (-^10**0), 

Now  Firdousi  gives  philkoua  u^j^^M^  aa  the  name  of  Philip,  the  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (Mohl.  v.,  p.  57).    In  Persian  the  word  philkous  fjmj3  Jji 
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Some  Virsian  writers  carry  the  iouiulation  of  Ispnliaii  to  a  period 
ti'ir'lcr  ihnn  that  of  Alexander.  According  to  our  text  tlie  JewUh 
tjueen  of  Ve/daj^apl  liad  founded  a  Jewish  cohnsy  nt  Jsj>ahaii,  but 
iccnr.liii::  lu  other  nulhors  the  Jews  lived  there  long  before  this 
iiiiir.  1 1  is  pd-sible  that  this  Jewish  ijuoen  rebuilt  their  quarters  or 
iliiir  part  of  ihe  town,  Acccrdino^  to  Yakout"^^  it  was  Bakht-en-Xasr 
(Xtihiicliajhuzzer;  who,  after  taking  'Icrusaleni,  hrou^'ht  the  Jews  fts 
pri-omrs  ro  Ispahan,  where  they  built  quarters  of  their  own  and 
r'alltd  them  VMhoudieh/'^  Their  j)opulation  there,  latterly  incroased  to 
Mich  an  extent  that,  accordini;  to  Mansuur  ben  iJadan,  there  was 
hardly  a  family  in  L-pahnn  which  could  not  trace  its  descent  from  a 
Jewi-h  ancestor.  Khn  Uaukiir''^  names  a  place  called  Jehudistan  just 
near  ls]):ibiin.  That  may  possibly  be  the  same  as  Yahoudieh  because 
it  also  means  "  the  place  of  tin*  Jews." 

MerilV-rud-  it  is  said  to  be  founded  by  BeliRram  of  Y'ezdagard. 
It  is  the  Maruv-al-rud  (jjj  J'j-r*)of  Ebn  ]IankaL''2  It  is  the 
Marv-rud  (  Oj^,j^>c)  of  the  JShahnameh.''^  The  Biharam  referred  to 
lU'p'  is  licharain  V.,  known  as  BeharAm  Gour.  L'roni  other  oriental 
w.-rk.-.  we  know  nothing  of  Meruvrud  bein^^  founded  by  BeharAm 
(lonr.  Ihit  what  wc  know  from  Mirkhond  and  Firdousi  is  only  this, 
that  Ihliaram  (Jour  had  won  a  great  victory  over  the  Khakan  of  Chin 
•it  a  jdaee  kudwn  a-  M»*rv''*  (j^-*).  But  this  Merv  seems  to  be  quite 
a  dilh'rent  jhiri'  from  Merv-al-rud.     It  is  possible  that  Mirkhond  and 


•juii   •  a~il\- In    rt':i'l  pliilphouH  (^^*u^  l>y   drdjtping  a    (l«>t    (!iiiktO  from  (3 
',     So   it    aj^poais    iiiiclliglbk'    li«»w   the   CdpyNt    put    in    philpliong   ^iCfJ^o 

lor  jiliilkou'4  ( -*oi^^o)-  Anyhow  Prof,  rarmciti'tcr's  rrmlinji  pili)Ae  cauDot  hold 

u^ridil,  b''OJiwHO  li'.'i'L',  ilnTo  isnoijUi'Htii'ii  (if  the  ilesiruc'tidri  ofthe  oity  fif  I<spahan 
'Jilt  i'oii'.ri  ,  lint  1)11  tin*  (jMiitrary  that  <if  it^  co]i-!t.nu'tion.  Tliat  Ah^xander  had 
cic-irMvi'M  ilic  v'i\}  "f  Upalian  dors  not  appi-ar  frmu  any  author  hut  the  fact  that 
hi-  li;id  fiiumUi!  it  api»L'ar^  from  Athar  i-l-J)ihul  (Dan^  h-  livio  At  liar  el-Rilad, 
t.e>L  Aiixandn- -iMii  (jui  r«-t  noninu'  Cdniino  foiiiiiii'Ur  (VJt«pa)iau.  I>ict.  dola 
(rtnuT.  \<-.  ii.  dv  Meyiiur>l,  ]).  41).  Tabari  iilao  sup])ori8  th'i  statement 
i I.,  p.  T)!?). 

^•'   J=ii-t.  B.[.'  M.ynar.i.p.  45.  so  /^,j. 

-  '   CJu."!  ys  Orient.! IG I  ii^'raphy,  p,  100- 

'■•''  ().:sl.y's  Ori.-iilal  ( MMj^rjipliy,  pp.  213,214,1:20,  222,  231. 
5-    Mohl.  II.,  J).  2r,;i;  IV.,  p.  1«'J. 

f*'   Mirklioiid  Traduit  jiar  Silvcstre  de  Sacy,  pp.  33 4-3 3(» :  Bonibny  edition, 
V.  U2:»,  1.  13  ;  Mold  V.,  pp.  67G— 78. 
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Firdoasi  hare  mixed  up  these  two  plnrts.  Ahf-r  iljf;  viorory  at  iIjp 
above  place  Bebaiam  G  II r  i«  bjk  ^1  t.  l.'i^c-  r.<.!;t  a  li^i'j*:  coi'iirn 
^(Ja«j  to  mark  out  th'-  t>o!:tiers  of  Iria  ft:.'J  Turin. 

Meruv  and  Harae.— Boti*  o:  Ti'.frm  ar*-  «•■•:!]  t ,  i*;  fMwi'i*-^  i  y 

Alexander  the  Great.  Meruv  is  the  -.vf;:!  kno-  :.  ciiv  of  M*-rv,  knoMn 
also  as  the  Mara  Shuhjrin.  K'mi  PI»t-:ka.-'  s&l-o  .'>**:  j^ut.(;>>  jn;  iouiifJu 
tion  to  Alexander  the  Great.  Yaiio  .t  ^tA  '/.};«:r  orii;nfJil  wiitMs 
also  sav  the  same  thine-  It  i*  cf-.Il-.-'J  Mtr .  Shaf. "jirj  f'l.'..  Mitv 
the  cit J  of  the  King),  because  it  was  on':  f  »}ir;  four  jowil  r\\'uH 
of  Khorasan.^'  AccnrriiLz  to  YrikMjt.  .t  v. as  cjiII*']  hli/ih  jan 
(L'ame  du  roi)  because  it  w-s  f-uf:  of  tijo  lffrj:'»!t  an^]  jfKraf's!  c:iiir«j 
of  Khora»aii.*'  Anti^'chn*  N  ca^'T'.-  ha'i  jr-Jju  If  t|i«-  r-ity  nri'l  cfilicil 
it  Antiocbia.  Taburi  als"  atir'Ou'.ca  its  f''urjrJatioii  to  Aicxaiuli* 
the  Gri'at.^® 

The  city  of  Harae  is  the  Hnr^yu  »-•*  -y  of  Uif  Vrrifljilail,  f  Jarlia 
of  the  cuneiform  iiistT'ptior;^  aij'l  Aria  of  i!»*-  ^inrk*-.  fl  is  flu 
modern  Herat.  Yakout  also  ttriibutes  it-  :onri»Jatioij  to  AJcxnndi  i 
the  Great.  *•  La  villo  (i Herat,  dit  cd-lJfhfii,  it  «'tt'  dnnUu  pur 
Alexandre,  lorsfjnc  ce  coiiou^raijt.  ayarit  r-Mvabi  rOrir:ht,  h*f  |jM'|»:iriirt 
attaqner  la  Chine/*'-'  .Some  writers  ritlribuff:  \\h  roiinflntion  to 
Lohru«p  and  its  rebuilding  to  ^nisbta-p,  i';ifirrjan  and  to  .\hjxnndf;r.''' 

^W'^   J*i-    ^^^'.   -Hj    v-^^ 
Silrestre  de  Sacv'-  s.iy-  '-n  the  anth  -rity  ol  wn  r»ii<'iilal  ;rc'0f(rfi|ilipr 
that  Herat  was  tirst  fuuii  ie  1  by  an   Kniir 'f  that  nani'-,  iin<I  reliniU 
by  Aloxonder. 

Pushcn.--  Thi-  name  i«5  varlonslv  writfrn  Ijv  raslfrn  wrifcrs,  such 
as  d^y  or  ^^y.  "f  '^^^Ji'      It   is   at  tin*   (ii^tanrc  of  lo  taivakliH 

from  Herat.  Some  atlributt-  it>  fiaindation  anrl  its  name  to  i'ii!sbr>ri^ 
th*»  son  of  Afrafliab,    who  \vjf<  ritlK-rwi-c  known  as  Shidcli'"*   (^^iXJiJij. 


^*  OuBley*B  Oriental  Gcf»i'r.'ipliy.  p.  215. 

**  J)ictionnnire  de  la  Pers^',  IJ.  .lo  Meynard,  p.  5:i7,  n.  2. 

37  Kinncir*s  Pi.r^ian  I'lmpin*.  j».  179. 

**  Dif'fionnaire,  H,  th'  Mi  yiini'L  ]),  52f>. 

■»  Tijbari  i>ar  Zi'-tcnb-Tg,  vol.  L,  p.  517, 

ro  Diet  ion  naii-e.  B.  do  M»*rnnr*l,  p.  698.  •  Fo^ 

•  •  Mi^ni'jireB  *=ur  la  Pcrao,  par  9   df  *^ 

•»  Diet.  B,  de  Meynard,  p.  l?f 
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According  to  Kinneir^*  **  Pushing  is  a  considerable  town  a  little  to 
the  north  of  Herat,  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Ileriroud.**  The 
foundation  of  this  city  is  attributed  to  Shapur  of  Artashir,  t.  c, 
Shapur  I.  In  our  treatise  the  foundation  of  seven  cities  is  attributed 
to  Shapur  I.  According  to  Firdousi,  Shapur  had  founded  several 
cities  with  the  help  of  an  engineer  or  a  geometrician  ( ^y*^^)  named 
BerAnous,  sent  to  him  by  Emperor  Valerian  of  Rome.  The  seven 
cities  referred  to  in  our  bo»k  as  founded  by  Shapur  are  the  following  : 
(1)  Pusheu.  (2)  XeoShapuhar.  (3)  Hairat.  (4)  Vish  Shapuhar. 
(5)  Vandu-i-Shapuhar.     (())  Airankard-i-ShApuhar.    (7)  Kharayast. 

TuS-  — Tus  of  Naodar  is  said  to  have  founded  it.  It  is  the  Tous  of 
Ebn  llaukal  according  to  whom  it  is  situated  to  the  north  of  Nisha- 
pour.^^  According  to  Mngoudi,  king  Faridun  had  built  a  great  fire- 
toniple  here.  The  building  of  the  city  of  Mesched  in  its  neighbour- 
hood eclipsed  the  city  of  Tus.  The  following  story  is  related  about 
its  foundation  : — Once  upon  a  time,  Kaikhosru  sent  Tus,  the  sou  of 
Naodar,  to  the  frontiers  of  TurAn  to  light  against  Afrasiub.  He 
specially  directed  Tus  to  avoid  tho  route  of  Kelat,  lest  Farnd,  the 
step-brother  of  Kaikhosru,  who  was  living  there,  might  create  a  quarrel 
and  tight  witli  him.  Tus  on  his  way  to  the  frontiers  of  TurAn  passed 
by  way  of  Kelat  in  spite  of  Kaikhosru's  directions  to  the  contrary. 
Farud  thereupon  sought  a  quarrel,  fought  with  Tus,  and  was  killed 
in  the  battle.  On  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  step-brother,  Kaikhosru 
got  enraged  against  Tu.s,  who  got  afraid  to  return  to  the  court  of  the 
Persian  King.  He  therefore  stayed  in  KhorAsan,  and  fouading  a 
new  city,  named  it  Tus,  after  his  name.^®  The  Dabistan^^  also 
attributes  its  foundation  to  Tus.  Tus  is  mentioned  in  our  books  as 
tho  seat  of  the  sepdh-jmt,  t.  e,,  the  commander-in-chief.  According 
to  Tabari  the  sovereigns  of  Tabaristan  and  of  Khorasan  were  called 
Is|)chbads,  or  Sepahbads,  t.  c,  tho  commanders-in-chief. 

Neo  Shapuhar. — The  second  city  founded  by  Shapur  I.,  is 
Nishapur  (jl^^^)  the  well-known  city  of  KhorAsan.  According  to 
Ebn  llaukal,  one  of  the  places  without  its  suburbs  is  known  as  Kohen- 
dez,  and  one  of   its  gates  is    known   as   der-i-Kohendez^^  (jt>^i  j^\. 


«i*  PerBian  Empire,  p.  183.  «*  OnsU'y'g  Oriental  Geography,  p.  8l6k 

0''  Mocaa's  Shnliuamclj.  Persian  Preface,  p.  32.   Tabjiri,  Vol.  L,  ?•  467. 
^'f  The  Dabislan  i>y  Shea  and  Troyer,  Vol,  I.,  p.  52. 
«?»  Uu.-ley'fl  Oriental  Geography,  p,  2U. 
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^he  Kohendez  referred  to  by  Firdousi^  as  founded  in  Nisbapur  by 
Shmpur  I.  is  the  above  Kohendez  referred  to  by  £bn  Haukal. 

Mohl.  V,  p.  392. 

MR^ndi  attributes  its  foundation  to  Shapur?^^  II.  On  the  authority 
of  an  oriental  historian  and  geographer  Kinueir  says:  *' This  city 
was  founded  by  Taimnras,  and  destroyed  by  Alcxnnder  the  Great. 
It  was  after  the  lapse  of  many  years  rebuilt  by  Shapor  1."  ^^  Ilamd 
Allah  Mu8t6fi  also  attributes  its  original  foundntion  to  Tainiuras, 
■nd  its  rebuilding  to  Shnpur  I.  "  Le  premier  foudateur  de  cetto 
ville  eat,  dit-on,  Thahomers.  Qaand  elle  fut  ruiuce,  Ardeschi 
BabegAn  h4tit  une  autre  ville  qu'il  nomnia  Nih  (/^).  Son  fils 
Sch&ponr,  qui  gouveruait  le  Khorncan,  le  pria  de  lui  donner  cette 
ville ;  piqde  du  refus  de  son  pere,  il  6Ieva  sur  les  mines  de  Tantique 
cite  de  Thahomers  une  ville  nouvelle  qui  fut  uomnice  Nih  Schapour, 
oa  la  ville  de  Shapour,  dont  les  Arabes  formerent  plus  tard  le  mot 
Ni^aboar."'^  This  passage  gives  a  derivation  of  the  name  Nisbapur. 
It  says  that  it  was  so  called  because  it  was  a  city  (Neh  (^J  city) 
founded  by  Shapur. 

Acoordiiig  to  our  Pahalavi  treatise,  Shapur  I  founded  the  city  of 
Nisbapour  at  a  place  where  he  had  killed  an  enemy  named  Pahlizak 
Tur,  a  name  which  can  be  variously  rend.  Now  the  question  is,  who 
was  this  enemy.  From  Tabari  we  learn  that  Shapur  I.  had  killed  a 
hostile  monarch  in  Khorasan  who  had  invaded  the  country  of  Persia 
daring  Shapur's  absence  at  the  siege  of  Nisib.  "  Schapour  .... 
fut  inform''  qu'unennemi,  veuautdu  KhorasAn  avail  cnvahi  la  Perside 
Schdpour  retourna  dans  la  Perside,  attaqua  Ponnemi,  le  fit  prisonnier 
et  le  tua;  puis  il  revint  a  Nisibe."  '3  Unfortunately  Tabari  does  not 
give  the  name  of  this  enemy  whom  Shapur  had  killed.  So  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  ascertain  if  he  was  the  same  person  referred  to  in 
our  text.  Ma^oudi,  Tabari  and  Mirkhond  speak  of  another  king  as 
being  killed  by  Shapur  I.  This  king  is  variously  known  as  Zizftn, 
Dhaizan  (Satiroun),  or  Manizen.    But  he  was  not  a  king  of  Khorasan. 

K&in. — It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  king  Lohrasp.    It  is  the 

•»  Mohl.   v.,  p.  392.         10  Ma<?oudi  par  B.  de  Meynard,  Vol,  II,  p.  188. 

v^  Persian  Empire,  p.  185.         ''  Diet,  par  B.  de  i^eynard,  p.  578  n. 

'•  Tabari  par  Zotenburg,  Vol.  II.,  p  79.  Valerian  and  OdcnathuE  were 
also  defeated  by  BhApur,  but  they  were  not  conn: ^.o  1  with  Khorasan.  PAhli- 
sak  can,  with  some  transmuttition  of  letters,  be  read  Valerian. 
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Kain  e;i^  o{  Ebn  HaukaF*  according  to  whom  It  U  about  six  d»y^ 
journey  from  Ilerat.  According  to  Yakout  it  is  about  eight  daja' 
journov  from  Herat,  and  nine  days'  from  Nishapur.  It  is,  as  it  wer^ 
the  gate  of  Khoras&n. 

Dahistan  in  the  territory  of  QurgSn.— It  is  the  Dahist&n  ( ^a  ^^) 
of  Ebn  Ilaukal.'^  Its  foundation  is  attributed  to  Narsi  of  the 
Ashkanian  dynasty,  who,  according  to  Ma^oudi,  was  the  fifth  reigning 
monarch  of  the  dynasty 

Koumis.— Itistbe  Koumis  jj»*xj5  of  Ebn  Hauka),  situated  in 
Tabaristan  within  the  territories  of  Mount  Damavand.^*  It  is  said  to 
have  been  inhabited  by  the  Parsis  in  the  reign  of   Shapnr  of  Texda- 

gard.  The  word  r^J-o  ParsiAn  can  be  taken  for  the  Parthians,  be- 
cause Damghan  in  the  district  of  ICoumis  was  the  seat  of  the 
Parthians.  '*  Damghan  .  .  •  is  always  supposed  to  mark  the 
sight  of  the  ancient  Ilekatompylos  (or  city  of  a  hundred  gates)  the 
name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  capital  of  the  Arsacid  dynasty  of 
Parthian  kings."     Persia,  by  Ciirzon,  toL  I.,  p.  287, 

Khusrui* — We  now  come  to  a  group  of  five  cities  known  by  the 
name  of  Khu^rni.  nnd  said  to  be  founded  by  different  kings  of 
the  name  of  ^11.  ..il.  It  is  yery  difficult  to  identify  the  cities,  and 
the  kings  bearing  the  name  of  Khosrui  referred  to  is  our  book. 
There  were  several  cities  in  Khorasun  bearing  the  name  of  Khusroi. 
Of  these,  one  is  Khusruv  Jird  or  Khusniv  Gird  («>/^  jj^^  or  cjfjijmM^ 
It  is  situated  between  Eoumis  and  Nishapur.  According  to  som^ 
oriental  writers,  it  was  founded  by  Kaikhosm.  *'  Les  Historiene 
oriontaux  parlent  de  la  citadelle  de  Khosrewdjird  comme  d^lnf 
place  trys-fortifiee  dont  Torigine  remonterait  k  KeVkhosrou.""''  *•  L^ 
chateau  dc  Khosraudjird  <>>^  j^^«*^ — C*  etait  une  place  tr^s 
forto,  dont  on  attrilniait  la  construction  k  Keikhosrou,  le  ¥ainquear 
d' A  f rnsiab.' '  ^8  The  city  of  Djeser  Wadjerd  ( o^  [xr^)  mentioned  be 
Edrisi  as  situated  on  the  way  from  Rei  to  Nishapur,  is  this  same  ^ty 
of  K  hosraudjird^^  {^ja.  ^^^-a)  .  This  city,  then,  is  the  second  city  in  onf 
group  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Kaikhusrui.  Again,  at  the  distanee 

7*  Oiislcy's  Oriental  (icography,  p.  222-23.  ' 

'»  Ousley'B  OFicnlal  Geography,  p.  176. 

»*  Onsley  s  Oriental  Ge«>grapli,  p.  178,  212. 

"ff  Vak<mt  j)ar  B.,  de  Majiiard,  p.  208,  note. 

▼"  Journal  Asiaiiquc,  1846,  Tome  VIU.,  p.  460. 

»»  E.lrisi.  Vol.  XL,  p.  177. 
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oll2iiiilei  Frbm  tbe  above  eitj  o£  KhosrAndjird  there  is  a  city  known 
«8  JasraoAbad  {^U^  jj'^,  which,  I  thiak,  to  be  Khosranabiid 
(^(jf  jjm^)^ihe  points  (Nukteh)  of  ^  and  ^  having  exchanged  placea. 
It  is  the  KhosraTabAd  (dtif  xr^)  ^^  Yakont,  aocordiog  to  whom  it 
ii  two  **  farsakha*'  diataot  from  Merv.*<>  This  city  then  appears  to  be 
the  third  city  in  oor  hat  founded  by  Schad  Khosru  MnstavM  (abad)' 

AgaiOfTakdttt  speaks  of  another  city  Khosrau  Shnh  (t^jjm^)  at 
being  three  *'  farsakha  '*  distant  from  Merv.B^  Thus  we  find  that 
there  were  thtee  eities  of  the  name  of  Khnsrui  near  each  other  in 
Khorlsdn.  The  hext  two  cities  also  seem  to  be  near  these  three 
cities.  We  know  from  the  history  of  Persia  that  there  were  fiTC  kings 
of  the  name  of  Khosrui. — 

1  Kai  Khosru.  3  Khosru  of  the  Parthian  dynasty,  who 
reigned  after  Pecoms  from  A.  D.  108  to  180.  3  Khosru 
who  reigned  for  a  short  time  after  Yexdagard  of  8hapur 
and  before  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  BeharAm  Gour* 
4  Khosru  Kob&d  (NoshirTdn),  and  5  Khosru  Parvis. 

Of  these  five,  two  can  be  identified  with  those  iu  our  list,  via,, 
Khosru  Kobad  and  Kai  Khosru.  So  the  remaining  threo  Khosrus  of 
kistory  seem  to  be  the  other  three  Khosrus  referred  to  in  our  text. 

CtesipllOIX'— -We  now  come  to  the  second  group  of  cities,  vix; 
the  cities  of  Khftvar,  or  of  the  West. 

Ctesiphoo^  the  first  city  mentioned  in  the  second  group,  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  one  Tus,  who  was  the  liuvak  (the  governor)  of 
Sifk&n,  Tha  Ctesiphon  was  founded  by  by  one  Tus  appears  to 
be  supported  by  thu  fact,  that  according  to  Yakout,  its  an(;ipnt  name 
was  Tousphon  (tt;>^^-^)  and  not  Ctesiphon  ((j>*-4J»).  "  Ilamxah 
dit  que  son  non  primitif  (tait  Thousfoun  (i:)j^^^)  que  leH  Arabcs 
ont  chang^  en  Thaisfoun/'^ 

According  to  Ammianus  \farcellinu8,  Vardanes,  a  Parthian  Prince, 
the  son  of  Ardvan  III.,  who  reigned  from  A.  I).  42  to  40,  wsa  the 
founder  of  this  city.  It  appears  then  that  Tns  was  possibly  a  general 
of  Vardanis,  of  whom  we  know  that  he  had  su|)presHC*d  a  rebf Iliori  in 
Seleucia,  which  was  situated  on  one  side  of  thoTigri^i,  while  Ctesiphon 
was  situated  on  the  other.  It  is  possible  that  when  Vardanis 
conquered  Seleucia,  he  got  Ctesiphon  rehnilt  by  Tuh. 


••  Diet.,  par  B.  de  Mejoard,  p.  20S. 

•»  JW,  [,.  209,  •«   Vako^il,  B.  A*t  M'r/rwirr],  ,^  ViO. 
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Accordincr'  to  our  Pahalvi  treatise  Tus,  the  founder  of  Ctesiphonf 
belonged    to    a    place   called    Sifkan.     So  I   think   Ctesiphon  lOT 

is  the  shorteiv'd  form  of  Tous-i-Sif  kan  r^«*  ^  -oir 

According  to  Kinneir  '*  The  foundation  of  the  city  of  Ctesiphon 
.  .  .  .  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  any  particular  person,  as  it 
would  seem  to  have  increased  gradually  during  a  succession  of  many 
years,  from  a  camp  to  a  city.  Facorus  supposed  to  be  Orodes,  king 
of  the  Parthiaus,  and  contettsporary  with  Anthony,  is  thought  to  be  the 
first  ^'ho  surrounded  it  with  walls,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
rarthiaii  Jjiipire."     (Kinneir's  Persian  Empire,  p.  263-54.) 

Kitiiieir  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  we  cannot  ascribe  its  founda- 
tion to  any  particular  Prince.  According  to  Yakout,  it  was  at  first 
fouiidf'd  by  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  subsequently  destroyed!. 
Noshirvilii  (Chosroes)  had  rebuilt  it.  Ardeshir  Babeg&a  had  again 
rebuilt  it.^* 

Sarsar- — Sarsar  is  another  city  attributed  to  the  above  mentioned 
ruler  of  Sit  kan.  It  is  the  Sarsar  ^^«^  of  Ebn  HaukaL  It  is 
situated  at  a  distance  of  three  farsangs  from  Bagdad.®* 

Hirleh  — It  is  the  modern  Ililleii,  situated  on  the  Euphrates.  It 
is  o4  iiiiU'S  irorn  Bagdad.  *'  It  covers  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
space  occnpic'i  by  the  ancient  Capital  of  Assyria  (Babylon).     ... 

....  We  learn  from  St.  Jerome,  that  the  space  within  the  walls 
was  convorted  by  the  Parthian  kings  into  a  royal  hunting  park."* 

Bawir  — Ttisthe  Bawri  (*1a(ij  Yt.  V.  29)  of  the   Avesta,  and 

Babyrus  of  the  Behistun  Inscriptions.  It  is  the  modern  Babylon. 
Our  treatise*  says  of  this  city  that  "it  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Janisheed.  He  (the  founder  of  the  city)  fixed  there  (the  direction  of) 
the  plan»'t  Mercury.  (By  the  situation  of  the  city  or  its  building)  he 
pointed  out  magically  the  7  planets,  the  12  constellations  and  sigUB 
of  the  zodiac  and  the  eighth  part  (of  the  heavens)  towards  the  sun 
and  other  planets." 

This  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  building  of  the  temple  of 
Babylon,  which  was  said  to  be  built  on  some  principles  of  astrono- 
mical calcnlations.  Zohhak  is  generally  represented  as  founder  of 
hfthvlon.     Z-'hak's  connection  with  Babylon  and  his  character  as   a 

«•«  H.  dn  Mcyiianl,  n«/«.'  tbo  won!    ^<j^\0>^ 

^*  Ousljy'B  Oriontal  Geography,  p.  68, 
*•  Kinniir"  PiMsian  Empiro,  p.  269-272. 
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magician  is  also  referred  to  in  the  Dinkard.  "  One  marvel  is  severHl 
matters  of  evil  deceit  which  Dahak  had  done  in  Bap^i  tlirough 
witchcraft."®* 

Hirat— It  is  the  Heirah  (  i^iA. )  of  Aboulfeda.®?  It  is  the  Heirah 
(ir^)  of  £bn  Hankal  who  says  that  '*  Heirah  is  an  ancient  city^ 
and  large;  bat  when  Cnfa  was  built,  Heirah  was  drained  of  its 
inhabitants.  Heirah  enjoys  a  pure  air,  and  is  one  farsang  distant 
from  Cufa."  ^  Edrisi®'  and  Ma9ondi®^  also  support  Ebn  Haukal. 
According  to  Kinneir,  *<  the  holy  city  of  Nejiff,  or  Meshed  AH  (the 
supposed  burying-place  of  the  Caliph  Ali),  is  nine  farsangs  from 
Hilleh,  and  four  miles  from  Knfa,  and  situate  on  a  hill,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  an  artificial  lake.  This  city  was  founded  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  for  a  longtime  bore  the  name  of  Alexandria, 
which  was  afterwards  changed  into  that  of  Hira,  when  it  became  the 
residence  of  a  dynasty  of  Arabian  princes,  who  fought  under  the 
Parthian  banners  against  the  Emperors  of  Rome.  It  is  also  known 
in  history  under  the  general  appellation  of  Almondari,  after  ihe 
name  of  Almondar  (the  Almondarus  of  Procopius)  distinguished  in 
the  wars  of  Nushirwan  and  Justinian."  ^^ 

Our  book  attributes  its  foundation  to  Shapur  I.  According  to 
Tabari,  Rabia,  the  son  of  Na9r,  the  king  of  Yemen,  had  once  a  dream  in 
which  he  saw  a  piece  of  carbon  falling  from  a  cloud,  taking  fire  and 
burning  all  the  people  of  Yemen.  His  astrologers  gave  the  following 
interpretation  of  the  dream  :  •*  There  will  come  from  Abyssinia  a 
king  who  will  conquer  the  country  of  Yemen,  take  all  its  inhabitants 
prisoners,  and  annex  Yemen  to  the  country  of  Abyssinia."  The  king 
thereupon*  under  apprehensions,  sent  away  his  family  out  of  Yemen 
to  the  country  of  Iraq,  with  a  letter  upon  the  Persian  king  Shapur, 
to  take  care  of  his  children.  Shapur  thereupon  gave  them  shelter 
in  the  above  town  of  Heirah®^  (Hira).  Now,  as  to  ^ho  this  Shapur 
was,  there  is  a  difference  of  names  in  the  different  manuscripts  of 
Tabari's  text.  But  Zotefiberg  says  that  in  one  of  his  manuscripts 
the  name  is  that  of  Shapur,  the  son  of  Ardesliir,  t.  e.,  Shapur  1.^ 
It  therefore  appears  that  Shapur  I.  must  have  rebuilt  this  town  at 

••  8.  B.  B.,  vol.  XLVII,  West's  Dinkani,  bk.  VII,  ch.  IV.  72. 

87  Aboolfeda.    Text  by  Keinaad  et  SlaDe,  p.  299. 

SB  Ousley's  Oriental  Greography,  p.  65-66. 

89  Edrisi  par  Jaubert  L,>.  366.  »o  MaQoadi,  IIL,  p.  213. 

•^  Kinneir*8  Persian  Empire,  p.  282. 

•«  Tabari  par  ZQtenberg,  Vol.  II.,  p.  171.  •«  Ibid,  p.  537. 
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the  timt;  when  the  king  of  Yemen  sent  his  family  to  Iraq.  If  the 
Allusion  in  our  text  docs  not  refer  to  this  event  in  the  historj  of  the 
Arabs  there  is  another  event  also  to  which  it  may  allude.  Accord- 
ing to  PercivaVs  History  of  the  Arabs,  the  Iranian  king,  Shapur-el- 
Acbar,  had  attacked  the  Arabs  in  the  city  of  Heirah.  Some  of  the 
Arabs  th«i^upon  went  away  to  Mesopotamia  and  others  remained  in 
Ileirah.  It  was  perhaps  at  this  time  then  that  Shapur  I.  rebuilt  the 
town  of  Heirah  and  appointed  one  Mitroswd  to  rule  over  the  Arab 
colony, 

Tlie  MitroEAd   referred  to   in  our  text  seems  to  be  the  Mitrok-i- 

Anush^  Patan  (r^o^  )^)r  *  -J'^V^)  of  Kar  Nameh  i-Ardeshir  Babe" 

gan.  It  is  tbe  Meherak  Nushead  (^'jtA^^  *-0t*)  o^  *^e  Shah 
Nameh.®*  He  was  the  father-in-law  of  Shapur  I.  According  to 
Percival,  the  Persian  governors  of  Heirah  were  up  to  a  later  time 
known  as  Mareban®^  (perhaps  e)^Vij^) 

The  town  of  Heirah  [tj^^)  is  called     Hirat  v^*»  in  onr  book. 

The  reason  is  this.  Neman,  a  king  of  Heirah,  had  enlarged  this 
town.  Su  it  was  called  Ilirat  Annoman,  after  his  name.  This 
name  was  subsequently  abbreviated  into  Heirat.^ 

HaindAIl*— Our  book  attributes  its  foundation  to  Yezdagard  I, 
According  to  Ma^oudi  it  was  built  by  Alexander  the  Great.^  It  is 
the  Ecbatna  of  the  ancients.  Herodotus  attributes  its  foundation  to 
Deioces,  the  first  king  of  the  Meiles.  According  to  some  oriental 
writers  it  was  founded  by  liamadan,  son  of  Felewdj,  son  of  Sem,  son 
of  Noah.^  According  to  Mustofi  it  was  built  by  Jamshid. 
Bahman  Asfandiar  had  re-fortified  it,  and  Dara  of  Darab  had  rebuilt 
it.  No  other  writer  supports  our  author  in  his  statement  that  it  was 
founded  by  Yexdagard  I.  We  learn  from  our  work  that  Yezdagard 
had  married  a  Jewish  princess.  So  possibly  Yezdagard  had  repaired 
and  rebuilt  this  city  at  the  request  of  his  Jewish  queen,  because  there 
were  in  that  city  the  tombs  of  a  former  Jewish  queen  and  prince^ 
viz,,  Esther  and  Mordecai."* 

M£ih.*-Beharam  of  Yezdagard  is  said  to  have  founded  a  city  in 
the   district    of     VahrAm-avand  in   the   province  of  Mah,    in   the 

•»♦  M(»hl.  V,  p.  349.        »•  Perc6val  Hiatoire  des  Arabea,  vol.  11.  p.  187. 

e«  Ihid,  p.  55.  PT  Ma^oudi,  IX.,  p.  21. 

•"   Diet,  pnr  B.  de  Meynnrd,  p.  597. 

**•  ]'>r,na  the  Indus  to  the  Tigrig,  by  Dr.  Bellew,  p.  429. 
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directipn  pf  NehATand.  Tbe  country  of  Mah  |U  referred  to  here 
ii  ihat  of  Mab-el-Basrah  iiod  Mah-el-Kaufah.  According  to  Tabari, 
theae  ^vo  towns  were  known  under  the  joint  ni^me  of  Mah^in.^^ 
Recording  to  the  same  i^uthor  the  city  of  Nehavand  ^J^^  was  alao 
known  as  Mah-el-Basrah.  According  to  some  writers  Nehavand 
WM  originally  Nnh-Avand,  i.e.,  the  city  founded  by  Noah.  Now  it  is 
di$caU  to  identify  the  city  of  Yahr^m  ftfand  jeferred  to  here. 
Pfrhapa  it  ia  the  city  of  Baman  i^\j  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nohayi^nd,  situated  about  21  milea  from  Hamdan  ;  or  perhapa  it  ia 
the  city  of  Rdrandeh  t^j^j  aitnated  in  the  Eame  district.^ 

MOUSUI*'— It  ia  the  Mousul  (\J^j^)  of  Ebn  Haukal,  which  be  and 
Edriai  place  in  the  country  of  Mesopotamia?  ( t^j^j^A).  According 
to  Kinneir,  neither  the  period  of  its  foundation  nor  the  name  of  its 
fo^nder  are  known.'  But  our  book  attributed  ita  foundation  to  one 
Pirozri-Shftpuharan.  Now  we  know  of  no  king  known  as  Piroa  of 
Shipur.  We  know  of  a  hero  of  that  name,  whom  Rustam  the 
general  of  Yezdagard  Sheheriar  sent  aa  a  measenger  to  Saad 
Vakhaa,  the  chief  of  the  Arabs.  But  he  is  not  represented  to  have 
founded  any  city.  We  know  of  a  city  named  Piroa^i-Shapour  aaid  to 
liave  beisn  founded  by  Shapur  Zul-aktAf. 

JSMS9drQllT?~The  foundation  of  nine  cities  (whose  names  are  not 
lue^itioned)  in  the  country  of  Jazeereh  (Mesopotamia)  ia  attributed  to 
Amatvaah  and  Kaisar  Baratarzad.  It  ia  difficult  to  identify  theae 
two  peraons.  Kaisar  Baratarzad  is  perhaps  the  Armenian  king 
Choaroea,  aon  of  Tiridates,  who  liYcd  in  the  reign  of  Shapur  11.^   His 

original  name  must  be  Kaisar  bin  Tarazad  (Tiridates)  ^Ql^V  JJ  ^'«f 

(i.  «.,  Chosroes,  the   son  of    Tiridates).  Subsequently    the    bin  3 

seems  to  have  been  changed  into  bara  f^.  This  Armenian  prince 
claimed  his  descent  from  the  PHrthian  kings. 

Shim  (Syria)  Yemen.   ParikA  (Africa)    Koufat, 

Mecah,  Medinah  (Medina)*—  Twenty-four  cities  are  said  to 
have  been  founded  in  the  land  of  these  cities.  Some  of  them  were 
ruled  over,  or  founded  by,  the  Kaiaar,  %.  e.,  the  Emperor  of  Rome, 
and  acme  by  the  Malik  an  Malik,  i.  e.,  the  king  of  Persia. 

100  Tabari,  V,  p.  48a  i  Bdrisi  par  Jaubert  II,  p.  165. 

»  Onsley't  Oriental  Geography,  p.  55.    Edriti  par  Jaubert,  Vol.  II.,  p^ 
148.148. 

»  Persian  Empire,  p.  257,  Note.  *  Gibbon  1,  p.  899. 
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Accordinfi:  to  Tabari,  the  Arab  kings  of  Syria  and  Yemen  were 
from  time  to  time  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  The 
Arab  rulers  of  Ilirat*  referred  to  above,  also  ruled  over  the  country  of 
Yemen.  The  Persian  king  Faridun,  had  married  his  sons  to  the 
three  dnun;hter3  of  the  King  of  Yemen. 

Kaviil* — ^'ow  we  come  to  the  towns  of  Nimrouz  or  Seist&n. 
Kavul  is  the  modern  Cabul,  the  foundation  of  which  is  attributed  to 
Artashir  of  Spendadad,  who  is  the  same  as  the  Bahaman  of  Asfan- 
diar  of  (he  Shahnumeh.  No  other  works  support  this  statement. 
Wliat  we  learn  from  Tabari,  is  that  Bahamau  had  gone  to  Seistun  to 
av('iin;e,  over  Framroz,  the  son  of  Rustam,  the  death  of  his  father 
Asfandiur,  who  was  killed  by  Rustam,  the  ruler  of  Zaboulist&n  and 
Kabouli.stHii.^  According  to  Ma^oudi,  he  had  also  founded  in 
.S<-ist:'in,  a  large  fire-temple  known  as  Kerakeran  which,  I  thinki  is 
tho  same  as  *  Fire  Karko6  '  of  the  Atash  Nayaish  of  the  Avesta.  As 
this  sacred  fire  existed  even  in  the  reign  of  Minochehefy  as  we  learn 
from  a  Hiibsequent  passage  (p.  38),  and  as  Kabul  is  often  referred  to 
hy  Firdousi  hm  the  sent  of  Rustam,  the  reference  here  seems  to  be  to 
a  n*l)iiil(liii(<  of  C/abul. 

R^vad- — 'I'his  seems  to  be  the  Ra6bad  a*jj  of  Firdousi.  It  is 
.sail!  to  have  been  founded  by  Reham,  the  son  of  Goudarz,  at  the 
place  where  he  killed  Aspvarz,  the  hero  of  Turkistun.  This  aeemi 
in  in:  an  Hliii.sion  to  the  battle  between  the  Iranians  and  Turanians 
known  UH  the  **  Hattlo  of  Eleven  Warriors,''  wherein  Reh&m,  the 
Iranian,  Killed  liurman,  the  Turanian."  The  Pahalvi  name  Aspvars 
(*  Wrirrior'  from  '  asp'  horse)  seems  to  be  an  equivalent  of  Bftrmftn 
»( jtj  a  horsej  of  the  Shahnumeh.  This  town  of  Ravad  is  perhapH  the 
Hc'bat  of  ihn  Jlauknl^  known  as  Rebat  Firouzmend  (j^^jjj^  ^^j)- 
It.  JMono  menzal  (sta^e)  from  Bost,  the  next  town  ia  our  group. 
rfthap.s  the  adjective  Firouzmend  (victorious)  refers  to  the  above 
victory  of  Rcham  over  BArnmn,  and  to  that  of  his  other  10  Iruniau 
collra^ncH  over  th(>ir  Turanian  rivals. 

Bost'~ According  toEbn  liaukal  and  other  writers,  it  is  one  of  the 
|»nn<i|)Hl  ciiM'H  in  ;he  province  of  Seistan.®     It  is  the  Abesteof  Pliny.* 

•  'iiibiin  I.,  p.  507.  •  Firdousi  MohlTrfl,  p.  678. 

f  ()iisI«'y*H  ()rioiii4iI  Oeography,  p.  210. 

«  { Misloy'H  Oriental  (Jcograplij,  p.  207.  Firdousi  Mohl  IV,  p.  252.  Manendi 
V,  ji.  3<>2.    ICdrihi  I.  pp.  417,  442. 

"  DAiivillf'H    Aiioiojit   (joogruphy  II,  p.  04,    Kinxieir'i  Persian  Empire, 
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tt  was  founcled  by  Bastnr,  the  Bastavairi  of  the  Avesta^^  «Dd  the 
Na^tur  of  the  Shahnameh.^^  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  at  the 
lime  when  King  Gush; asp  had  gone  to  Seistan  to  propagate  the 
ZoToastriaa  religion  there,  a  short  time  before  his  second  war  with 
Arj&sp.i* 

Fari&V  and  ZflVUlastiin.— These  two  cities  are  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Rnstam.  FariAv  is  either  the  vk'^  of  Firdousi^' 
Tabari^^  and  Y4kout^^  or  Fereh  s/  of  Ebn  Haukali^  Fariabis  not  in 
Seistan  Proper  but  Fcreh  is  a  town  of  Seistan  Proper.  It  is  the 
Parrah  mentioned  in  ancient  geography  as  the  capital  of  the  Parthian 
province  of  Anabon.^^  As  to  Zavoul  or  Zaboul,  in  ancient  geography, 
the  whole  region,  which  includes  the  modern  towns  of  Cabul  and 
Giani,  and  the  adjoining  country,  was  known  by  that  name. 
Rastam,  who  is  mentioned  in  our  treatise  as  the  founder  of  these 
two  cities  and  as  the  king  of  Seistan  was  the  feudal  Lord  of  this 
region  under  the  rulers  of  Persia. 

Zaranj* — According  to  Tabnri,^^  Ebn  HaukaP®  and  Edrisi,30  it 
was  the  capital  of  SeistAn.  It  is  the  Znranga  or  Znrang  of  Ptolemy  and 
modern  Dooshak.^^  Tiiu  fire  Karkoe  is  referred  to  in  the  text  as  being 
deposited  in  this  city.  It  is  the  sacred  fire  Karko^  of  the  Atash  Nayaish 
of  the  A  vesta  and  the  Fire  Temple  of  Kerakerknii  cjlO^!/^  referred 
to  by  Ma^oudi^  as  being  founded  by  Bahman  of  Isfandiar.  The 
allusion  to  king  Minocheher  and  Fnisiav  in  connection  with  this 
town  is  explained  more  fully  by  the  Minokhcrad  (S.  B.  E.  XXIV,, 
ch.  XXVIL,  U)  and  Z&d  Sparam  (S.  B,  E.  XLVII..  ch.  XII..  3). 

K6nnan* — it  is  said  to  be  founded  by  Kermrinsliuh.  Now  who 
was  this  Kermanshah  f  He  was  Varanes  (Ik'haruui)  IV.,  the  son  of 
Sapor  IlL  He  is  spoken  of  in  our  text  as  Piroujun,  ?'.  ^.,  victorious. 
The  word  Beharam  (Varabana,  or  Varanes)  also  a.eai)S  victorious. 
There  were  several  kings  of  the  name  of  Varanes  or  l^charAni    in 


»o  Yt.  XIII,  p.  103.  11  Mohl.  IV,  p.  418. 

"  Yai^ht.  V.  108.  Mohl.  IV,  p.  442, 11.  994-95.         "  Mobl.  III.,  :>.  506. 
**  Zotenberg  III.,  p.  571.  IV.,  p.  167. 

*•  B.  do  Meyaard,  Dictionnairo  de  Gcographie  de  U  Perac,  p.  414. 
*•  008167*8  Oriental  Geography,  p.  308. 

IT  Kinneir*8  Persian  Empire,  p.  193;    D'Anvillc's  Ancient  Googra]'hy  II., 
Pi  65. 

i»  Zotenberg  III.,  p.  517.  '«  Ouflloy'8  Oricntsl  Osogniphy,  jip,  2  ».  207. 

*<»  Janbert  I.,  p.  442.  «i   Kiimcir'a  Pcralan  Boipire,  p.  1U3. 

«•  B.  de  Meynard  IV..  p.  73^ 
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Pc-r=:a.  ar.d  Ur:eiitai  wilier*  d:ffer  as  n  wbicli  of  those  se?en( 
fjthir.trr.s  **  i-  the  kiiiL"  Rerm3ji»h.ih.  Acc>rJir.g  to  Firdousi"  it 
wfi-  Bei.a:»::i  or  Varj*ne5  II f^.  According  to  Mirkbcnd-*  it  wns  Be- 
harti.'ii  U*.  Tabhri-'"  hgrees  wiih  Mirkhond.  Malcolm.*  on  tbr 
HiiUjvl'y  <.■!  oriier  •  irieiHal  writers  agrees  with  Tabari  and  Magoudi 
an]  differ^  lro:j:  Fir-loasi.  An  iuscripii-Mi  on  a  seal  of  kiog  Be- 
bariri!  IV,  settle-:  this  qMOfctioii  and  shows  that  Firdoust  is  wrong  iir 
cal!  ii-i  BrhHr.'in  IM.  KeraT.an^hah.  According  to  thpt  senl  it  vas 
fi«;h>irh:ii  rlif  .soii  of' Sapor,  /.  e.,  Beharam  IV.,  who  was  known  aa 
Kf-nii  iMsliHii.  He  was  so  cill^-d,  hfjiuse  in  his  young  age  he  was 
entrnstel  wjfh  th-  guvernoi-shiji  of  Kerman  by  hi'*  lather. 

Sn\s-  as  U}  tla*  tDiiiidation  of  the  cirvof  Kernian  bv  Baharam- IV., 
II' •  oth'-r  \^rit('>;  sujiports  cn\r  texts  Ac«'ordinj:  lo  Uanidulla  bin 
Amjii  i$ai.nr  'juoted  bv  Silveplr»'  dv  S«cv,  it  war*  the  town  of 
K' rrn:'inshali,  whioli  is  quite  nilVtTcnt  »rom  that  of  Keriniui,  thai  w-s- 
lou'i'l"!  hv  iW-hararrj  IV,  Perhaps  it  is  the  siinilaritv  of  names  that 
hit"-  h")  </iir  iiutiior  to  iiii;?tako  the  t(iwn  ot  Ktrnian  for  that  of 
K  ( r  rnaii^-h-ih, 

Veh- Artashir-— It  is  perhaps  the  New  Ardeshir  of  Tabari, 
whicl.',  i\v.n,ri\\\i'^  to  II.Ik  nulhor,  ^^Hs  one  of  the  six  cities  founded  by 
Ai<l''.hii'  U-ili'^an.  Tho  rahuhivi.  *  v'  seeiMs  to  have  been  read  *  n/ 
It  ■-«■<  rn-  Ui  Ij''  the  .«-}itne  as  Y»/.'lshir,  which,  according  to  Edrisi,^^  ia 
r.((ii;itfM|  i!i  th"  district  of  Krrninn. 

Stakhar-    -I»  iwhc   Istakhar^^**!  of  hiterwritc!»s.     Ardavan 

ry\i»ali;iri.- .;  is  '-ai<l  to  hu  its  fonnth-r.      According  to  the  Karnameh^* 

til     Anh'<^hir     B;ilM'<j;:'iii     Ardavan     had     liis    CHpital     in    that     city. 

Anorthn^';  to  Tahaii"''*  it  was  <pu*cn  Ilomai  who  had  huilt  it.    Accord- 

ni)r  to  Mii'Mindi'"  this  i}Mren   had  alhO  Ixiilt.  there  a  large  fire  temple. 

Miikhohd"    Mttrihntcs  t)    this  fpicrn  the    conRtrnclion  of   the  well- 

i.iKiwii    hiiihlin^   known  as  IIa/ar-iSi(un  (1/XM>   pillars)  among   the 

nnnM  n\  I"irikli;ir.      Arcoidin*;  lo  /.in<*.t  el-MedJHlis,''2  some    attributed- 

'  •   \i..i.l.  \ ..  |.   lit,)   -i. 

'     M'  iiiMiiiM  ■  III  I.I  I'l-iM'  |i:ii-  HilvcHtit!  do  r^dirj,  [k  320.     Mirkhond,  Dombaj- 

K.l.'i'.ii,  |.;ii|    I  ,  p.   li":7 

•  I  ;il..,ii    /..n-i.J..  I',  II.,   |r.  \tK\. 

'  III   l>i  \  '.I    I'ii.m;i.  L'nil   Ivl  .  <'!,.  v.,  ]K    HV, 

■  •  I'Mr:-.   ;...|  .l:iiili.lf    L,  |.p.  -IKi.  420. 

'  ■  K  iMi.Mi.Ali.   I».  h.iriih,  «'li.  I.,  1,  Nnhhikf,  p.  I*f^. 

•  ,.f.  i.l.iMj;.  Vn'.  I.,  p.  r.lO.  -^w  IV.,  p.  76. 
-'  li..irit.iy   Iviilloiiiil    Il'aHIIiiti    p.  1»  ». 

' '■*        i|i    i-ii.ioi    'Im  ill  'ii"o;'i  .iplim  P.  ilo  M*  yiiArM  (p«  J-^  ".) 
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4ti  foundation  to  Kelomars  and  others  to  one  of  his  sons  named 
Itthakhr.  Hoshang  added  fco  it,  and  Jamshed  finished  its  con- 
-atraction.  Yakoat^'  and  Edrisi^  attribute  its  foundation  to  Isthakkr 
•on  of  Tahmuras. 

D&rapgird* — it  is  said  to  be  founded  by  Darn,  the  son  of  DAra. 
Other  Oriental  writers^  differ  from  our  text  in  saying  that  it  was 
4he  first  Dirft  (the  son  of  Bahaman  Asfandy&r)  himself  who  had 
founded  ii  and  not  his  son  DarA  II. 

Vish-Shapuhor. — it  seems  to  be  the  city  of  Shapur,  situated 
on  the  road  from  Bnshire  to  ShiraE  next  to  Knzeroun.  It  is  said  to  be 
founded  by  Shapuhar  of  Artanhir,  t.  e.,  by  Sapur  I.  According  to 
Kaxviniand  other  eastern  writers^^it  was  first  built  by  Tahmuras, 
4'ained  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  re-built  by  Sapur  I.,  who  named 
it  Ben&-Sb&pur  (jji^  ^  i.e.,  founded  by  Shapur).  Sonoe'^  called  it 
Nisch&vour  or  Nischawer,  which  is  another  way  of  reading  the  Pahalvi 
name  Vish-Shapur.  The  name  can  also  be  read  Veh-ShApur.  In  that 
case  it  is  the  Beh-Schapour  of  Tabari^^  who  by  some  mistake  attributes 
it  to  Sapor.  1 1. 

Oonr  Artashir  Qadman* — It  is  the  Kharreh-i-Ardashrr  of 
Firdonsi^  which,  he  says,  was  subsequently  also  called  Gonr.  Our  text 
gives  both  the  names  together.     The  word  Kharreh  s^^  of  Firdousi 

aeems  to  be  the  corruption  of  the  Pahalavi  word  Khoureh  cyV    ('j>^* 

So  the  correct  form  of  Kharreh-i-ArJeshir  isKhoureh-i-Arde8hir(2.  e, 
the  splendour  of  Ardeshir).  The  word  Khoureh  is  the  Iranian  equi- 
valent of  the  Semetic  word  '  gadman '  jp  which  also  means  '  splendour/ 

Thus  the  Kharreh-i- Ardeshir  of  Firdousi  is  the  same  as  Artashir 
Gadman  of  our  text. 

It  is  the  *Ardo8hir  Khereh'  %^^  ^*>;t  of  Ebn  Ilaukal.^o  Tabari** 
attributes   to   Ardeshir  Babeg&n,   the   foundation    of  a   city   called 

Djour.     This  Djour  jy^  is  the  same  as  the  Gour  if  of  our  text  which 

•»  Jbid.,  p.  49.  8*  Jaubert  I.,  p.  393. 

»»  Mimoires  sur  la  Perse,  par  Silvestre  de  Hacy,  p.  274,  ii.  4,  Tabari  I,  p.  610, 
Modjmel  al  TaTiirikh  and  Hamdallah  Cazvini  quoted  bj  Oasley.  Trivela 
II,  p.  134. 

8«  Oosley  Travels  L,  p.  297;  Edrisi  I.,  p.  899;  Yakout  B.  de  Mey  lard,  p.  293-4. 

*^  Diotioonaire  de  la  G^raphie  par  B.  de  MeyLard,  pp.  29i-94  ;  EdrJai  I. 
f),  899. 

»•  II.,  p.  95.  ^ »  Mobl.  v.,  p.  30a,  11.  4^8,  444. 

*•  baaley's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  83.  -m  u.,  j>.  7U 
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can  also  be  read  Djour.  The  Kar-nftmeh^  of  Ardeahir  BAbegin 
also  refers  to  the  foundation  of  this  city,  ^hich  it  calls  Artashir 
Gadman.  According  to  that  work  Ardeshir  founded  it  on  his  retnm 
to  Pars  after  his  victory  over  the  Parthian  king  ArdavAn  and  intriH 
duced  therein  watcr-vtrorks  and  irrigation.  According  to  Isthakhri,^  it 
WHS  at  the  place  of  this  very  town  that  Ardeshir  had  gained  one  of  his 
victories  <'ver  his  enemy.  According  to  Ibn  el-Tagit^it  was  the 
Arabs  who  changed  its  name  Gour  to  Djour.  The  modern  name  of  it 
is  Flrouz.'ibud.  It  was  a  governor  of  this  city  who  changed  its 
ancient  name  Goui*  to  that  of  Firontabad.  The  reason  was  this. 
Whenever  that  governor  went  to  the  town  of  Gonr,  the  people  said 
^j  j^^i  *^^  ^-^'t  "  ^^^  king  has  gone  to  Gour."  Now  the  word  Gonr 
also  means  in  Persian  a  grave.  So  the  sentence  also  meant  "the 
kin^  has  gone  to  his  grave."  They  say  that  the  governor  did 
not  like  these  unlucky  words,  and  so  changed  the  name  Qoar  to 
t'irou7.al)i\d.  According  to  Edrisi  the  area  of  this  city  is  the  same  as 
that  of  each  of  the  other  three  cities  enumerated  above,  vu.,  Istakhar^ 
Sapur,  and  Darabgard, 

TouJG. — It  is  the  town  of  ^Ji  situated  in  the  district  of  Istakhar.** 

ft  is  near  Ka/erun.     Some  authors^^  include  it  in   the   distrirt  of 

Ardeshir  ivharroh.     The  Pahalavi  name    of  this  town  can  also  be 

read  Tanpak.     In  that  case  it  can  be  identified  with  v^^^  Tenbouk 

which,  according:  to  Edrisi,*^  is  situated  in  the  territories  of  Shapour. 

Our  treatise  attributes  its  foundation  to  Homae  Cheher^zadSi),  who  is 

the  queen  Ilomueof  Firdousi.     '  Cheher&zad/  (t.  e.,  of  noble   face)   is 

the  epithet  applied  to  her.     Firdousi  calls  her  *  Gheharzad'  otjjl^ 

which  is  the  corruption  of  the  original  '  Gheherazud.'     Mirkhond*^ 

gives  the  correct  form.     According  to  Macoudi^^  she  was  so  called 

from  the  name  of  her  mother  who  was  called  Gheherazad.     Prom  all 

these   (>riental  writers  wc  know  nothing  of  her  founding  the  town  of 

Toiije  or  Tenbouk.     The  only  town  she  is  said  to  have  founded  was 

Oharmazd  Arteshiran.— Our  treatise  attributes  Its  founda- 
tion to  llormuz,  the  son  of    Shnpur   and  the   grandson  of  Ardeahir 

♦•-«  Dastur  Kaikobad's  Biliti«m,  p.  16. 

^»  Dioti<>nn:<ir.>  do  la  Ocijgraphie,  R.  do  Moynard,  p.  174-75.       **  Ibid. 

<»  KdriBl  I  ,  pp.  ?9I,  40),  OubIcj»»  Oriental  Geography,  pp.  X06, 112,  139. 

♦'^   lie',  de  la  (Jc'ogr.,  B.  do  Moynard,  p.  143. 

♦T   I.,  p.  :^»6.      *"  Boml»ay  Edition  of  1.266  Ilijn,  p.  190.        *»  II.,  |k  120. 

»o  Mirkhoud,  Homb.  Editua,  ]i.  lUO. 
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Blbcgia.  Btit  Firdonsi^^i  Tabari,^'  and  other  authors^'  attribute  it  t0 
Ardethir  B&beg&n  himself.  It  is  the  modern  town  of  AhwAz.^  The 
original  name  Oharmazd  Artanhir  has  been  at  timee  abridged  and 
corrupted  into  Hormuz  Shir,  Hormuz  Scheher,  Houzmschir  and 
Hortnnz-Mirkhond,^  hke  our  author,  attributes  the  foundation  of  thii 
city  of  Hormuz  to  king  Oharmazd. 

Ram  Oharmazd* —Our  treatise  attributes  its  foundation  to 
Oharmazd,  the  grandson  of  Ardeshir  Bahegdn.  Mirkhond^  and 
Ma^ndi*^'  also  do  the  same.  It  is  the  RAm  Hurmuz  of  later  writers* 
It  is  the  contracted  form  of  its  original  name  Aram-Hormuz 
^ytn  C  l'^  **^''  ^^^  plAce  of  rest  of  Hormazd.^ 

Its  founder  Oharmazd  is  here  called  brave  (tng).  Mirkhond  simi- 
larly calls  him  d^9\\r  ^^  i.e.,  brave,  and  Ma90udi  batal,  Jl^  t.«.,  a 

brave  man. 

Shusaild  Sinister- — We  have  already  referred  to  these  towns 
while  speaking  of  Khvarzem. 

Vandu-i-Shdpuhar    and   Airangird   Sh&pnhar.— 

These  two  cities  are  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Shapur,  the  son 
of  Artashir,  t.e.,  Shnpur  I.  According  to  Mapoudi^®  the  Arabs 
knew  this  monarch  as  Sabour  el  Djunoud  o>j^Ij^U»«  So  the 
*^  Vandu  "  in  the  name  of  the  city  as  given  by  our  text  seems  to 
resemble  Djunoud,  the  surname  of  Shapur.  This  Vandn-i-8hapu« 
bar  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  tot^n  of  Chand-i-Shapur,  whose 
foundation  Tabnri^^^  attributes  to  Shapur  I.  It  is  the  Djoundi  Sabour 
jyi^  iS^^  ^^  Yakout.^^  According  to  Edrisi^^  it  is  situated  in  the 
district  of  Ahwaz  in  the  province  of  Khnzist^n,  about  one  day's  march 
from  Sbuster. 

AirSngird  Shapnhar,  the  second  city  here  referred  to,  as  being 
founded  by  Shapur  I.,  is  the  Shapurgird  of  Firdousi.^  It  is  situated 
in  the  district  of  Ahwaz.  It  is  called  Airangird  Shapuhar,  perhaps 
to  distinguish  it  from  other  towns  founded  by  Shapur  I.  in  the  west, 
and  which  also  bore  his  name.     Our   text  says  that  it  was  also  called 


"  Mohl.  v.,  p.  386, 1.  644.  "  IL,  p.  74. 

•s  Yakont  Diot.  de  la  Geogr.  de  la  Perse  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  58. 

»*  Ihid  and  Tabari  II,  p.  74.     Edrisi  I„  p.  804. 

Aft  M^moires  sur  la  Perse.    SiWestre  de  Sacy,  p.  293. 

•«  Baazat-oB-Safa,  Bombay  Ed.,  p.  223.  ft7  n.,  p.  166. 

M  Maloo]m*B  History  of  Persia,  I.,  p.  71.  ><»  II.,  p.  164. 

•0  II.,  p.  84.    0^  Diot.  de  le  Geog.  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  169.        •'  I.,  p.  188. 

•»  Mohl.  V.^  p.  892,  L  68. 
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¥b.ri   <kJ.     '**''e   ki.0'.v     nothlDg:   uf  this   fact   from   other  Orieatal 

Nahar-Tira< — Our  ten  does  i.ol  mention  who  founded  this  ciij, 
/*  rr.*-j^.%  hH\'i  iLat  it  w&>  funded  in  the  reign  of  the  wicked 
Az.iu':..ir.  {'/.  ,h.;k;  and  it  serred  as  a  prison  for  the  country  of  Irio. 
/:  '.'•.  •;.';  Ndhar-Tiri  't5j>J^V'  of  Ebn  Hauksl.^  It  is  situated  at 
u,H  fii-.ihu(c  f'f  one  da^i  march  from  Ahwaz.**  It  is  situated  on  a 
r.huhl  '  ^-  iiehar)  .fa  river  called  Tiri.  Hence  its  name.  According 
to  V^'r.-Mj'/'*'  it  was  ArrJeshir  Babegan  vrhc  had  got  this  canal  dag. 

Simian* — -It  i.-s  the  town  of  Semiran*"  tylj****  i*^  ^^^  proTincc  of 
Kharr^h-i-Arde&ir,  which  also  contains  the  town  of  Desht  c^o^^ 
r'-ffrrrf-rl  to  in  cur  text  in  connection  with  Simian  as  Desht-i-Tazik. 
Tr.  is  <sHid  to  have  been  founded  bj  king  Faridun,  who  is  said  to  hare 
v.f,ui\\\\-T¥A  the  country  of  Simian  and  to  have  given  the  town  of 
Kw.'WX,  as  'A  rriHrriaire-gift  to  the  Arab  king  Bat-Khusro,  whose  three 
daij;(lit*'rs  bo  bad  taken  in  marriage  with  his  three  sons.  This  Arab 
kin^  I'.'it  Kbui^ro  is  the  king  Sarv  ^^^  of  Firdousi,^  accoidiDg  to 
fvborn,  bf«,  wms  tlio  kin'/  of  Yemen  in  Arabia.  He  is  the  Pat  Khusrdb  of 
l)ji)kanJ/^^  arrordin-;  to  which,  he  was  the  grandson  of  an  Arab  king 
fiHrri<(i  Taz.  JIc  is  also  referred  to  in  the  pHh^Iavi  Vendidad,"*  The 
iiiiirriH^r-  .'illiidcd  to  in  our  text,  is  also  referred  to  bv  the  Dinkard'* 
aiirl    by   tfi'*  Pfibnlavi   trnatise  of  Bina-i-Farvardin  Yum-i-Khordad.'' 

Kharayast.— This  city,  whicb  is  said  to  have  been  fuunded  by 
Sbiijiiir  f.,  .s<M-ins  to  be  tbo  town  of  Sabour  Kb  vast  c«««l^  ^yS^ 
loiiridcd  by  Sbapur  in  X\\^  conntry  between  Khouzistan  and 
f-j)b>ib;'iri.     It  is  nt  the  dist.4nce  of  22  farsakhs  from  Nehavand.'^ 

Ashkar  and  Veh. — Ashkar  is  the  Asker  or  Asker  Mokrem 
^j^A  j^.^  in  Kbou/.iMtan.     It  is   also   called  ^^^^    Leshkar.'^    It  is 


'■•  On«.N-v'':  Orii-nirtl  (ieogrniihy,  pp.  74.  77,  80. 

'•''  FMriH)  1  ,  YY  WiW,  385.         '>'*  J)ict.  rie  la  Geog.  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  576. 
•»'   K'lrmi  I  .  |».  HUH.     Oiinliiy'h  Oriental  Geography,  p,  88. 
•••  cjuMlry'H  Oiii-nhil  Onoj;rii|iliy,  p.  88,  •»  Mohl.  I^  p.  120,  11.  68-70, 

'"  h    It.  K.  V..1.   XLVII    Wi'Ht  Dinkard,  VIII.,  cb.  I.  34. 
n  :;|,.i-^i'l  I'liliuluvi  X'niiditiivi,  p.  2:21.     Dannesteter'i  ]fitudes    Iraniennea, 
*-iiit  II.,  I'   -MC. 
/»    J.  I'.    K    XXXVII.  W«ml,  Hk    VIII.,  Oh.  XIII.,  9. 
'  <    IiiiMliir  .l:itiiii>  pji'.H  t-i'il..  ]).  lOH,  H.  J 4. 
'*   Vul-.'iiit    It    tic  Mryiiiiril   Ihri.  Hi*   la  Of^ogrnphif^  de  la   Persa,  p.   S931 

< 'iIkIi'V  n  (•nii|ii-fi|iliy,  pp.   167  (iH. 

'>  Oiinli'V  >.  Oiii'iiliil  (^'ogrupby,  pp.  *iS^^  7?.     KlrJHi  I.,  p.  379, 
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fktliaf€d  at  some  distance  from  Ahwaz  od  the  bsnks  of  the  river 
Mochiroan^  («2i^,r^0-  ^'*^  seems  to  be  the  to^n  of  Hej77  also 
litnated  in  Khoazistan. 

dsA, — It  is  the  citj  of  Ispahan  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Alexander  the  Great. 

B3iairiUl«  Adjto  and  Elird. — ^These  three  cities  are  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Kobad-i-Pirouznn,  who  was  the  father  of  the- 
great  Noahirw&n.  Tahari  attri bates  to  Kobad  the  foaodation  of  two 
cities  Awdjan  and  Kazeronn.  The  Ehajran  of  our  text,  seems  to  be 
the  Kaseroan  of  Tabari  and  the  Adjan  of  our  text  the  AwdjAn  of 
Tabari.  According  to  £bn  Haukal  it  was  Kobad  who  had  augmented 
Kaseroan  to  a  considerable  size.^®  The  citj  of  Kird  seems  to  be  the 
Oird  0/  of  Ebn  Haukal?®  and  Kird  of  Edrisi.^o  It  is  about  21 
miles  from  Shiraz. 

AflkflT* — There  were  two  towns  of  the  name  of  Askar,  of  one  we 
have  already  spoken.  This  second  Askar  seems  to  be  the  Askar 
Nisbapur  of  Ebn  Haukal. 

Atropatakan- — it  "  *he  Atropatena  of  the  Greek  writers. 
According  to  Strabo^  it  was  a  Persian  General  named  Atropate,  who 
bad  founded  it.  This  Atropate  is  the  Azerb&d  of  Yakout^  who  gave 
the  city  his  name.  This  Atropate  of  Strabo  and  Azerbud  of  Yakout 
may  be  the  same  as  Airan  Gushasp  who  is  spoken  of  in  our  text  as  the 
founder  of  AtropAtakao. 

Ninav* — it  is  said  to  be  founded  by  Ninav  of  Yuras.  It  is  the 
well-known  town  of  Nineveh  said  to  be  founded  by  Ninus. 

Ga^lje*— It  is  said  to  be  founded  by  Afrasiab.  It  is  the  town  of 
Ganj6  or  Janz^  /«^  or  »>aa.  in  Azerbaizlki. 

AiYini.  —  There  is  one  thing  mentioned  by  our  text  about  this 
town  which  draws  our  special  attention,  because  it  is  mentioned  here 
for  the  first  time  and  not  mentioned  in  any  other  book.  It  is  this- 
tbat  "  Zoroaster  was  of  this  city  "  {ZartusM-iSpitamdn  min  nah 
madind  yehvunt),  Amui  is  nowhere  else  mentioned  in  connection' 
with  Zoroaster.  Then  the  question  is  in  which  part  of  Irftn  are  we 
to  look  for  this  town  as  the  city  of  Zoroaster  P 


»•  Ihid,  p.  881. 

ff  Ebn  Hankal,  Oasley's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  77. 

ts  Onaley's  Trayels  I.,  p.  274. 

»»  OttBley's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  89.  •»  I.,  pp.  403,  421. 

»»  XL  ch.  XVIII.  ••  Wet.  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  16. 
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The  qaestion,  which  was  the  native  place  of  Zoroaster,  has  bven 
much  discussed.  Some  said,  and  especially  the  claasial  writ«r8,  that 
he  belonged  to  the  East  of  Iran,  to  Bactria,  and  that  he  was  a 
fiactrian  sage.  Others  said,  and  among  them  there  were  almost  all 
(.)rientul  writers  and  some  classical  writers  also,  that  he  belonged  to 
the  West  of  Iran,  to  Media.  All  the  references  to  this  n?urh 
discussed  question  have  been  very  fully  given  by  Prof.  Jackaou  of 
America,  who  himself  has  also  ably  discussed  the  question  in  his 
recently  published  work,  **  Zoroaster,  the  Prophet  of  Iran.*'  The 
consensus  of  opinion  is  :  that  Zoroaster  belonged  both  to  the  Enst 
and  to  tiio  West  of  Iran,  to  Bactria  and  to  Media  ;  that  Bactria, 
where  the  then  king  of  Iran,  King  Gushtasp,  ruled,  was  the  place 
of  his  ministry,  the  place  where  he  promulgated  his  religion  under 
the  protection  and  wich  the  help  of  the  ruler;  and  that  Media  was  the 
]»lace  of  bis  birth,  his  childhood,  his  inspiration.  Again,  according 
to  the  Pahalavi  books,  in  Western  Iran  or  Media  there  were  two 
places,  <'aeh  of  which  claimed  him  as  its  own.  These  were  the  pro- 
vince of  Albirbnijan  (Atropatene)  in  Media  and  the  province  of  Rngba 
or  Rac  (^ledia  Phagnia)  or  Media  Pro|)er. 

According  to  the  Bundehesh,^^  Zoroaster  was  bom  on  the  banks  of 

the  river  Daraja  -"CVIjU*     '^^c  words  nsed  in  connection  with  thin 

place,  riz,/*  Zaratusht  temman-zad^*^  i.  <».,**  Zoroaster  was  bom  there,* 
are  quite  clear,  and  leave  no  doubt  that  this  place  is  referred  to  ashii 
birth-place.  This  river  Daraja  is  the  modern  Darvai  which  flows 
from  Mount  Savalan  in  Adarbaizan  and  meets  the  river  Arras.  This 
mountain  Savalan  is  known  by  Kazvini  as  Sebilan,  and  is  spoken  of  by 
him  as  the  seat  of  Zoroaster's  inspiration.  I  think  that  Savalan  or 
Sebilan  is  another  form  of  Ushidarena  spoken  of  in  the  A  vesta  as  the 
mountain  seat  of  Zoroaster's  inspiration.  Thus  we  see  that  Atrupa- 
tane  in  Western  Ir&n  was  the  birth-place  of  Zoroaster. 
Then  in  the  Pahalavi  Vendidad^  Ragha  or  Ra£  is  mentioned  as  the 

place   of    Zoroaster.     (Rak.,.mikn    Rae   imallunet Zartusht  min 

Zak  Zinak  Yehvunt,  t.  e.,  Ragha,  which  was  called  Rad Zoroaster 

was  of  that  place).  Here  Zoroaster  is  not  said  to  have  been  bom  at 
Uagha  or  Ra&,  but  it  is  merely  said  that  he  belonged  to  that  place. 
The  above  two  statements,  one  according  to  the  Bundehesh,  and  thfr 
other  according  to  the  Vendidad,   ui«.,  that  Zoroaster  was  bom  in 


»»  8.  B.  E.  V.  West,  oh.  XXIV.,  16.    Justl  p.  68, 1.  7.  «*  Spigel,  p.  «. 
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AtropitenCff  and  that  Zoroaster  belonged  to  Bn6,  are  easilj  explained 
by  a  passage  in  the  Shaharast^ni  that  '*  Zoroaster's  father  was  of  the 
region  of  AdarbaijAn ;  his  mother  whose  name  was  Dughdo  came  from 
the  city  of  RaS."*^  This  fact  then  explains  why  two  places  in 
Western  Ir&n  claim  Zoroaster  as  their  own. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  localizing  the  town  of  Amui, 
mentioned  in  our  text,  as  the  city  of  Zoroaster.  The  words  used  in 
our  text  on  this  point  *  (Zartusht  min  Zak  madina,  Yeh^dnt)  are 
similar  to  those  used  in  the  Pahalavi  Vendidad  about  Bn6  (Zartusht 
mio  Zak  Zinak  Yehvunt),  the  only  difference  being  that  our  text  uses 
the  word  "madina,"  L  e.,  "  city  "  instead  of  *'  Zinak,"  t.  e.,  «*  place," 
in  the  Vendidad.  This  very  fact  of  the  similarity  of  the  language 
induces  us  to  look  for  Amui  in  the  province  of  ancient  Ragha  or  Rad. 
On  looking  thus  we  find  in  Tabaristan  a  place  called  Amouyeh  which, 
according  to  B.  de  Meynard,^^  is  the  same  as  modern  Amoul.  Edrisi 
places  it  at  the  distance  of  five  days'  journey  from  the  town  of  Ra6, 

One  may  be  tempted  to  identify  this  town  of  Amui  with  the  Amui 
^cyo\  of  Transoxonia(on  the  way  from  Sainarcnnd  to  Balkh)^^^  which 
is  the  same  as  the  Amui  of  Firdousi.^^  Bat  the  above  consideration  of 
the  similHrity  of  the  statements  of  our  text  and  of  the  Pahalavi 
Vendidad  and  of  the  fact  that  Zoroaster's  close  connection  with  it  is 
specially  referred  to,  makes  us  look  for  it  in  the  west  in  the  province 
of  Ragha. 

Again,  there  is  one  point  which  requires  an  explanation.  It  is 
that  the  foundation  of  this  city  is  attributed  to  the  "Zendak-i-pur- 
marg"  (the   sorcerer  full  of  destruction).     This  may  refer   either  to 

Ahriman  himself^^  or  to  an  evil-disposed  person  of  Satanic 
characteristics.  Its  foundation  is  attributed  to  Ahriman  because 
this  town,  where  Zoroaster's  mother  lived,  was  inhabited  by 
persons  who,  according  to  the  Dinkardj^o  ^g^e  hostile  to 
her.  On  account  of  the  divine  splendour  and  glory  that  appeared 
on  her   countenance,    they  suspected  her  of  witch-craft   and   per- 


••  Quoted  by  Prof.  Jackson,  in  Zoroaster  tlie  Prophet  of  IrAn,  p.  192. 

»•  Diet,  de  la  Geographio.  do  la  Perse,  &c.,  Table,  p.  615. 

•»  Ebn  Haukal*.     Oueley's  Oriental  Geography,  pp.  239,  242,  275. 

•8  Mohl.  IV.,  pp.  29,  75. 

>»  In  the  Pahalavi    '*  Gajastak-i-AbAlis,"    Ahriman    is    called   a  Zendic 

Bartholomey's  £d.,  p.  1. 

00  S.  B.  E.  XL VII.,  West's  Dinkard,  p.  20. 
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Biciited  Iter  nnd  Iior  family  to  such  an  extent  that  her  father  was 
coinpc'Iled  to  send  her  away  to  another  district  (Atropatene)  where 
IWrusl):i$p»  the  father  of  Zoroaster,  h'ved.  There  she  was  married  to 
Pourushiisp  and  became  tho  mother  of  the  prophet. 

Bagdad- — Wc  have  already  spoken  of  this  town  in  the  begin* 
niiijj;  ul  thib  [>apcr. 
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Art.  Xn, — Currencies  and  Mints  under  MahrattU  Rule, — By  the 
Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  M.  G.  Ranade,  M.A,,  LL.B.,  C.I.E. 


Read  16t?h  Febraary  1899. 


The  Hindu  Financier  whose  opinions  were  so  prominently  referred 
to  in  one  of  the  articles  on  Indian  affairs  published  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  London  Times  reflected  the  views  of  his  countrymen 
faithfully  enough  when  he  obseryed  that  **  No  Government  has  the 
right  to  close  its  Mints,  or  te^say  that  the  Currency  of  the  country 
was  either  deficient  or  redundant.  That  was  a  question  solely  for 
the  Bankers,  Traders  and  Merchants  to  consider.  If  they  do  not 
require  money  they  will  not  purchase  Bullion  to  be  coined.  The 
duty  of  Government  is  merely  to  Assay  all  Bullion  brought  to  the 
Mints  for  Coinage  and  to  return  the  value  of  the  Bullion  in  Money." 
The  Currency  troubles  of  the  past  few  years  have  dmwn,  in  a  way 
not  known  before,  public  attention  to  this  function  of  Government 
in  the  regulation  of  Mints  and  the  Coinage  of  the  country,  and  the 
question  naturally  suggests  itself  how  under  Native  Rule  State  Mints- 
were  established  and  controlled  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The- 
study  of  comparative  History  can  never  be  turned  to  better  account 
than  when  we  seek  present  guidance  from  the  lessons  it  teaches  as  to 
the  way  in  which  those  who  went  before  us  practically  dealt  with  the 
questions  which  confront  us  at  the  present  time.  Admittedly  there 
are  no  materials  at  present  readily  available  by  the  help  of  which  such 
comparisons  might  be  made,  and  the  present  paper  is  intended  to 
bring  together  the  information  that  can  be  collected  from  widely 
scattered  sources  as  regards  the  History  of  the  Mints  under  Mahratta 
Rule  during  the  past  two  centuries.  The  materials  are  not  very 
ample,  but  scanty  as  they  are,  an  attempt  to  bring  them  togethe1^ 
cannot  fail  to  be  instructive. 

It  may  be  remarked  at  the  outset  that  though  the  Sacred  Institntes 
regard  the  power  to  coin  Money  as  a  very  valuable  prerogative 
of  Royalty,  the  most  powerful  Hindu  Rulers  to  the  South  of  the 
Nurmada  have  always  shown  a  marked  tendency  not  to  set  much 
store  upon  this  emblem  of  their  Power.  The  Policy  of  one  Mint 
and  one  coin  current  all  over  the  Realm,  with  which  we  have  become 
so  familiar  in  the  present  century  did  not  find  much  practical  recog- 
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nitioii  in  this  or  any  other  part  of  India.  Mr.  Macleod  in  Lib  work 
on  "  Intlian  Currency"  mentions  that  when  British  Rule  commenced^ 
thert'  wore  no  loss  than  i.ine  hun'ireil  and  ninety-four  (994)  different 
Coins  oi  (ic)l(l  and  Silver  current  in  India.  In  an  official  Table 
published  ior  the  guidance  of  tlie  Civil  Courts  in  the  Bombay  Pregi- 
dency  the  names  <^l"  no  k'ss  than  tliirty -eight  (38)  Gold  coins  and  over 
oue  hundred  and  twenty-soven  (127)  Silver  coins  are  mentioned  as  still 
so  far  current  in  different  parts  of  this  Presidency  as  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  give  ti»e  relative  instrinsic  values  of  these  Local  Currencies  in 
exchange  for  the  Queen's  coin.  Krishnajee  Anant  Sabhiisad,  the 
writer  of  our  of  the  best  Bakhars  of  Shivaji  and  his  Times  mentions 
no  less  than  (-'iJ)  twenty-six  different  Korts  of  Hons  or  Gold  coins  of 
different  values  and  wcig]it>  current  in  Southern  India  in  the  seven- 
teenth eetitury.  Soniooftlicse  apparently  bore  the  names  of  the  So- 
vereiirus.  of  \'idayanagar,  sncli  as  iShivaraya,  Krishnaraya,  Ramaraya, 
etc.  But  mnny  more  were  called  after  the  Places  or  Towns  in  which 
they  were  coined  or  issued.  As  the  Vidayanagar  Kingdom  had  ceased 
to  exiht  after  1504,  these  Local  Currencies  must  have  been  allowed  to 
continue  I'V  their  Mahoinodan  successors.  The  Local  Currencies 
cjill«<^.  after  the  names  of  the  places  as  described  by  the  Chronicler 
Sabli;is:i'l,  wire  known  as  the  Gooty  Hon,  the  Adoni  Hon,  the 
Diiarwihl  Hup.  tla*  Vellore  Hon,  ihe  Tanjore  Hon,  and  the  Rama- 
nathaj.iiri  V.oi\.  The  Mahomedan  Rulers  in  the  Deccan  issued  their 
owi  i fol.i  ai.il  SiUer  coi,.s  su"h  a.-  the  Shahi  Rupees  and  the  Pada 
Sliahi  Ilniis  which  laitor  are  meniioned  by  Sabhasad.  After  the 
Moi^ul  co!.<niest  of  ill*'  l>crran,  tho  Delhi  Emperors  continued  the  old 
syftttni.  'i  lioujih  as  in  Northern  India,  they  issued  their  own  Gold 
Mohurs,  Akhari  or  Almngiri  Mohurs  and  Silver  Rupees,  the  old 
Local  Currencies  were  not  interfered  with.  The  Government  left 
these  coins  to  find  their  own  level  in  the  Markets. 

One  result  of  this  lax  system  was  that  various  coins  circulated  at 
the  same  time  exchanging  for  ono  another  in  proportion  to  their 
intrinsic  value.  One  general  feature,  however,  is  noticeable  distinguish- 
ing the  coinajio  oi'  Northern  from  Southern  India.  Macleod  has 
remaiko!  that  iu  North  India  Silver  Rupee  coin  circulated  most  widelj 
and  the  Gold  Mohur  was  only  a  supplementary  coin.  In  Southern 
India  the  condition  of  things  was  reversed,  especially  to  the  South  of 
the  Krishna  river.  It  was  the  Gold  coin  which  enjoyed  the  largest 
circulation  and  the  Silver  Rupees  were  only  subsidiary  to  it.  This  faot 
is   best  evidenced  by   the   Sanad  grants  of  cash  allowances  issued  by 
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Shiwaji.  The  allowances  granted  were  of  so  many  Hons  and  not  of 
Rupees  as  was  the  case  in  the  later  grants  of  the  Peshwas.  In  the 
Karuatic  the  Government  assc  ssment  was  fixed,  even  under  the  Peslfwa 
Rule,  in  so  many  Hons,  and  Hons  were  received  in  payment  at  the 
Treasnries.  When  Ti[ipa*s  territory  was  partitioned  among  the  three 
Powers  in  1799,  the  revenues  of  the  territories  partitioned,  were 
estimated  in  so  many  Lakh»  of  Hons.  In  the  Maharastra  Country 
proper,  the  Rupee  Coins  of  ihe  Adil  Shahi  and  Nizam  Shahi  Kingdoms 
circulated  widely  in  the  seventeenth  century  when  Shiwaji  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  Mahratta  Power. 

As  is  known  to  all  the  students  of  Mahratta  History,  it  was  in 
1664,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  that  Shiwaji  first  assumed  the 
title  of  R»»ja  and  at  the  same  time  coined  money  in  his  own  mint. 
This  mint  was  established  at  Raigad  in  1GC4,  and  Copper  and 
Silver  coins  were  issued  from  it.  As  regards  the  Copper  coins,  the 
inaerlptioD  on  one  side  was  Shree  Raja  Shiva  (^ft?TW?t^),  and  on 
the  reverse  Chhatrapati  (s^^f^)  and  the  Pice  was  called  Shivarayi 
Pioc.  One  thing  is  most  noteworthy  about  the  Copper  coin.  It  was 
current  throughout  the  Mahratta  Territory,  and  continued  to  be 
known  for  a  century  and  a  half  as  the  Shivarayi  coin,  though 
the  coins  struck  by  Shahu  and  Ramaraja  at  Satara  and  by  Sambhaji 
and  kis  successors  in  Rolhapur  bore  the  inscriptions  of  the  names  of 
these  Rulers.  The  Shivarayi  Pice  was  Ten  Masas  in  weight,  and 
double  Pice  or  Dhabu  Pice  was  also  coined  by  weighing  twenty-two 
Masas.  There  was  no  fraction  below  a  Pice.  The  subsidiary  coins 
below  the  Pice  were  the  Cowries  in  extensive  use  still  for  small 
transactions.  Rev.  Mr.  Abbot  of  this  place  had  made  a  curious 
collection  of  these  Chatrapati  coins  and  he  noticed  a  difference  of 
letters  in  the  inscriptions.  The  name  Shiwaon  the  coins  is  variously 
spelt  Shiva,  Sheeva,  Siva,  Seeva  (  ftf^,  ^r^,  ftr^,  5rfr^).  In  the 
iascriptions  Shree  Raja  Shiva  Chhatrapati  (^  n'3nn[n^T'Tfrf)>  also 
Pati  is  spelt  Pati  and  Patee  ( q7%  and  qrfr  )•  He  consulted  me 
about  these  variations  and  from  the  inquiries  made  it  was  satisfactorily 
shewn  that  they  indicated  no  difference  in  the  locations  of  the  Mints 
between  the  Konkan  and  the  Deccan,  and  the  variations,  were  simply 
due  to  the  want  of  education  of  the  Goldsmiths  (Sonars)  who  were 
employed  in  stamping  the  inscription?.  Copper  pieces  with  Persian 
inscriptions  are  still  found,  but  for  the  most  part  the  Shivarayi 
pice  with  no  Persian  inscriptions  appears  to  have  prevailed  all  over 
the  country. 
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As  regards  tlic  Silver  rupee  coined  at  RaigaJ,  it  ifl  impossible 
t<>  >:iy  \\hat  iuscriptions  it  I'ore,  as  no  specimens  of  Shiwaji's  rupee 
cuiii  are  now  avHilabU*.  The  likelihood  i»  that  it  bore  Persian 
inscription^  Secause  all  the  later  Ci.'ins  issued  under  the  authority  of 
the  ^e-h^^as  and  the  Great  Mahratta  chiefs  bore  such  inscriptiona. 
It  seems  to  havi'  been  thought  that  Persian  inscriptions  hearing  the 
name-  of  tlie  Delhi  Emperors  and  the  year  of  their  reign  in  which  the 
coins  were  i-suiJ.  were  essential  to  the  currency  of  these  rupee  coins. 
This  consideration  intiuenced  even  the  East  India  Company  whose 
rujue-  issued  before  18o5  always  bore  Per>ian  inscriptions.  Even 
wlien  Mahratta  words  were  used,  they  were  written  at  first  in 
Persian  characters.  It  was  only  in  very  late  times  that  some 
Mahratta  letters  and  figures  appear  on  these  coins.  On  the  whole 
the  Delhi  Emperor's  claims  to  having  his  name  on  the  coins  issued 
by  the  Mahratta  Chiefs  appear  never  to  have  been  disputed. 
ShiwHJi's  seal,  it  is  well  known,  bore  a  Sanskrit  Sloka  inscriptiuD,  the 
latter  half  of  which  recited  that  it  was  the  seal  of  Shiwaji,  the  son  of 
Shahaji  (^r?n^?frft4  55T  ftl^^T^TW  KJ'^W).  A  slight  change  was  made 
in  the  inscription  after  the  coronatiuu  (TT^I^d^^  S8^  f^liililM 
TfSffT).  The  eivil  arrangements  made  by  Shiwaji  during  his  life  time 
were  not  maintained  in  proper  order  by  his  son  Sambhaji,  and  thoy 
wrre  ontirely  dislocated  when  Aurungzeb  invaded  the  Deccan,  and  the 
Maliraiia  Armies  liad  to  abandon  the  Deccan  and  retreat  to  Jinjee  in 
Southern  India.  On  Shahu*s  return  to  power  he  set  up  a  Mint  at 
Satara  from  which  Gold,  Silver  and  Copper  coins  were  issued.  A 
Subsidiary  Mint  was  opened  at  Rahimutpore  for  the  coining  of 
C()p]>er  })ieces.  On  Shahu's  return  to  Satara,  Tarabai's  party  retired 
to  Kolhapur  and  after  some  struggle  an  independent  principality  was 
founded  at  that  place.  The  Kolhapur  Rajas  at  first  lived  at  Panalla, 
and  Tarabai's  son  Sambhaji  established  a  Mint  at  that  place  from 
which  the  Kolhapur  or  Panhalla  Rupees  also  known  as  the  Sambha 
Rupees  were  coined.  The  Subordinate  Jahagirdars  of  Bawada, 
Malkaporc  and  Kagal  also  coined  Rupees  known  after  the  names  of 
those  places.  This  Mint  was  subsequently  removed  to  Kolhapur 
when  the  Rajas  made  it  their  Capital,  and  this  Kolhapur  Mint  con- 
tinued in  working  order  till  about  1850.  The  Panhalla  and  the 
other  Rupees  continued  in  circulation  till  18C0  when  all  the  Local 
('urrcncies  were  withdrawn  from  circulation  and  sent  to  the  Bank  of 
Honibay  to  be  coined  into  Queen*s  Rupees.  Both  the  Mints  at 
Satara  and  Panhalla  issued  small  Silver  pieces   of  eight,  four  and 
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two  annas  rb  occasion  made  it  necCBSsr;.  These  Mints  were  not,  ia 
one  sense,  open  to  the  public  for  coinage  pnrpoBea.  Anybody  who 
brought  Bullion  to  the  Mints  was  not  allowed  to  get  coins  in  ex- 
change. In  practice,  however,  the  MinCi  were  set  in  motion  bj  the 
Urge  Sawakara  who  were  creditors  of  the  State.  In  return,  for  the 
■urn  borrowed  from  them,  these  creditors  were  allowed  to  get  from 
the  MinU  new-coined  Rupees  wiih  the  oBnal  deduction,  and  these 
Bupeea  were  put  into  circulation  hy  the  State,  The  names  of  four 
suoh  Sawakars  we  etlll  remembered  as  having  carried  on  a  very 
lucrative  business  in  this  connection.  The  Thigales  and  Oulwanis  oF 
Kolhapur  and  the  Angals  and  Rastes  of  Sstara  are  still  remembered 
by  the  Bankers  of  thrse  places.  And  the  Rupees  coined  at  their 
instance  of^en  bore  the  names  of  the  Sawakars,  TheThigale  Rupees 
or  the  Qulwani  Rupees  were  well  known  coins  in  Kothapur.  As 
regards  the  Rastes,  Malhar  Bhihaji  Raste,  the  brother-in-law  of  the 
Peshwa  Balaji  Bajirao,  gave  the  name  to  Mfdhar  Shahi  Rupees 
struck  at  Bagalkot  and  later  on  the  Rastea  had  a  Mint  at  Wai. 

After  the  death  of  Sbahu,  the  Satara  Mint  was  closed  or  rather 
transferred  to  Foona  by  the  Peshwas,  The  first  two  Peshwaa  claimed 
only  to  be  the  Uinisters  of  the  Satara  Bajas.  In  the  time  of  the  third 
Peshwa  the  seat  of  authority  was  transferred  from  Salara  to  Foona, 
and  Peshwa  Balaji  Bsji  Bao  gave  a  new  development  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  State  Mints.  Ho  granted  licenses  to  private  persons  to 
coin  money  under  strict  conilitions  in  consideration  of  a  amall  fee 
paid  to  the  State.  The  first  notice  of  such  licensed  Private  Mints  in 
thePeshwa'sDaftar  occurs  in  1?44  in  which  year  one  Balaji  Capuji  of 
ITagotna  was  allowed  a  license  for  three  years  lo  coin  copper  pieces 
weighing  10  Masas,  i.  e.,  10/12  of  a  Tola  each,  and  the  fee  for  tho 
Ucenae  was  settled  at  fifty  for  the  Grst,  seventy-five  for  the  second,  and 
one  hundred  rupees  for  the  third  year.  A  similar  cooccssion  was 
granted  to  one  Bahirawa  Ram  Datar  of  Rewndanda.  Apparently  the 
holders  of  both  the  licenses  coined  only  Shivarayi  pieces,  Fonr  years 
after,  two  Kasars  of  Mahuli  in  the  Ifaiik  District  obtained  a  similar 
coneession  both  for  double  and  single  pice  pieces.  The  license  was 
for  three  (3)  years  and  the  annual  lee  pnid  to  Government  was 
125  Rupees,  In  the  year  17G0  it  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  Peshwas  that  the  District  Hereditary  officers  of  Dharwar  coined 
ia  their  private  Mints  debased  Mohurs,  Hons  or  Rupees.  Orders 
were  issued  for  the  stoppage  of  these  private  Mints  and  a  Central 
MtDt  was  ordered  to  be  opened  at  Dharwar  under  the  Superintend- 
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once  of  one  Pandariing  Murar.     He  had  the  sole  right    to  coin    and 

i.»siie  Mohiir'r,  lions  and  Rupees  pnjing  to  Government  six  pieces  of 

each  for  every  one  thousand  coined  by  him.     The  IJon  was  to  be  of 

three  and  half  Masa.s  in  weight.     The  Mohur  weighed  equal   to  the 

Dehli  Mohur  in  weight  and  the  Rupee  equal   to  the  Arcot  Rupee, 

/.  c,  the  Enjilish  Rupee  coined  in  Madras.     Minute  regulations  were 

prvscribc'ii  as  to  the  payments  of  the  charges  to  be  incurred  hj  him  and 

the  protits  lie  was  to    receive.     'J'he    Central   J^lint  thus  started   in 

Dharwar  in  17('5  under  the  superintendence  of  Pandurung  Morar  led 

to  the  clo-nro  of  twenty-one    Mints  \Ah«ch   had  been  coining  debased 

lions    MU'l    Uiipee>    before   the   dhic  of    that    order.     These   Mints 

were  in  the  rliavjce   of   the    local  Oesais,  and  the  names  of  the- places 

given  in  ihe  order   shew   how  extensive    was   the  tract   of   country 

served    hv    tlie>e     Mints,      The    Mint>    ordered    to    be  closed  were 

those     of     M"in>b\    JAih.fhiiiishtrtfr,     Tormjal^    Athani,     Shahapur, 

Ci>l,-:ih\    Kihtr,    YdJicd'Jy    Mnr(jul,  XatcahjifiuJ,  Vankapar,  Nargnmiy 

litiii  'hi/'fj,  Ji/m/:hi)nlf\    liiiijtillcot    and    ChikaiU,     It   appears    from 

the  r»-h\vM's   Daftur    that    in    iTC-t   and    17(.)[)    the   Delhi    Mohur 

as    also   tiie    Mohur   Rtruek    at  ^^uiat    was    in    A'alue    equal  to    15^ 

Uiipees    and    the    Aurungzcb    Moinir    lU    Rupees   in    value.     The 

})rivil{'ire    •;rai'ted    to    this    INuulurunji    Murar    included    the    whole 

territor\    hetween  the  Krishna   and  the  Tnnjjubhadra  and  the  Mint 

was  l(»iat<- '  at   Dharwar.     Further  rep:u]ations  were  made  in  connee- 

tion    with    ti.is   ^liiit    in   171)5  and   170t>.     Pandurung  ^[urar  had 

j)o\ver  to  e:ill  in  the  ilehn^^ed  coin  and  issue  new  one  of  the  standard 

weiiiht  of  o.l  niasas  for  lions,  and  one  tolw  full  weight  for  Rupees  and 

IMohurs.     The  Hon  was  to  be  10  KaN  in  t(Mjeh  and  the    Mohnr  to 

bo  1-  Kfts   in  touch   and   equal  to  the  Delhi  Mohur  in  weight.     For 

every  luOO  pieces  six  were  to  ho  paid  to  the  Oovernment  and  one  to 

be  retained  hy  Pandurung  for  his  troubles.     This  was  apparently  the 

first  serions   attein}»t  on   the  part  of  the  Teshwa  to  check  the  evil  of 

ill-rei;ulated  private  Mints,     To  strengthen   Pandurung's  hands  the 

revenue   oflicers  were  oidered  not  to  receive  as  (Government  dues  any 

coins  which  did  not  bear  the  stamp  of  the  New  Mint.     In  1765-G6  a 

pri\ate  license  was  granted  to  ono  Laxman  Appaji  to  open  a  Mint  at 

Nasik.     The  details  of  the  license   show  that   he  was  allowed  one 

karkoon  on  20  and  two  peons  on  6  rupees  each  and  10  workmen  of 

whom  one  was  a  blacksmith,  5  golds:r.iths,  2  hammerers  and  a  carver. 

The  rupee  was  to  be  11}  masas  in  weight  being  half  a  masa  less  than 

♦he  weight  iA  silver  that  could   be  purchased   for  a  rupee.     This 
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deduction  gave  the  licensee  a  profit  of  45  rupees  for  every  1,000  coins 
struck  and  this  cohered  the  licensee's  charges  for  manufacture  and 
waate.   In  1767-68,  a  license  was  given  to  two  Sonars  to  open  a  Mint 
at  Chinch  wad  near  Poona«     The  rupee  to  be  coined  was  directed  not 
to  be  like  the  Surti  rupee  but  to  be  like  the  Jajanngari  or  Fallchari 
rupees  of  full  weight  and  pure  silver.     The  stamp  to  be  used  should 
have  the  figures  for  the  vears  altered   annually,  the   Mohurs   to  be 
issued  should   be   also    like   the  old   Aurangabadi   Mohurs  of   full 
weiglit  and  Hne  gold  of  the  Jayanagari  stamp  and    the  inscription 
for  the  year  was  to  be  altered  annually.     A  similar  concession  was 
made  to  a  Sonar  at  Talegaum  Dabh^de  in   1766-67  and  certain   old 
licenses  issued  to  Sonars  at  Pedgaum,  Bashin,  Talegaum  Dh^mdhere 
and  Talegnam   Induri   were   withdrawn.     In   1768,  two   Sonars   at 
Dharwar    were    allowed   to   open   a    Mint   there   with   instructions 
that  the  Hon  was  to  be  3^  masas  in  weight,  out  of  which  2|  mapas 
and  I  gunja  were  to  be  pnre  gold  of  the  Dehli  stamp,  and  d|   gunjas 
were  to  be  silver.     The  Mohnr  coins  were  to  be  of  the  Delhi  standard 
gold,  the  weight  being  |  of  a  tola  and  |  of  a  masa  and  1  gunja,  the 
rest  silver.     And  the  rupee  was  to  be  of  pure  silver  of  the  Delhi 
standard  11}   masas  in  weight.     In    1773,  a  karkun   of  Tukojirao 
Holkar    obtained   a  license   to    open   a   Mint   at    Chandore    under 
certain  conditions.     He   was  to  bear   his  own   charges  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  mints.     He  was  to  test  the  silver  received   from   the 
traders^  and  then  to  cut  it  into  pieces  each  weighing  11  masas  and  1 
gunja.     He  had  to  give  security  for  the  due  observance  of  these 
conditions,  and  Tukojirao  Holkar  was  directed  to  enforce  the  orders 
about  the  purity  of  silver.     In  1782-83,  one  Dullabhashet  Sonar  and 
Govind^het  were  allowed  to  coin  copper  pieces  in  the  Konkan.     They 
had  to  pay  a  nazar  of  1,200  rupees  for  the  privilege  which  was  con- 
ferred upon  them  for  two  years.     The  copper  to  be  used  was  ordeieJ 
to  be  brought  from   Bombay  and  not  from  Alibnug.     The   Shivarai 
pice  was  to  be  0\  masas  in  weight,  and  the  double  pice  18^  masas  in 
weight,  and  there  was  besides  what  is  called  Alamgiri  pice  which  was 
to  be  13|  masas  in  weight.     In  1800,  the  last  Peshwa  prohibited  the 
use  of  Malkapuri  rupees  in  Wai,   Satara  and  Karad,  on   the  ground 
that  thoe  rupees  were  debased.     These  are  all   the   notices  which 
appear  in  the  Pe^hwa's  rojanisi  daftar  about  the  regulations  of  the 
private  Mints.     They  shew  clearly  how  these  operations  were  carried 
on  in  those  days.     Of  course,  besides  these  private  Mints  the  Central 
Governments  had  their  own   Stjite   flints  under  official  supervision, 
26 
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The  })rivate  Mints  were  intended  tor  the   convtMiieiice  of  the    remoter 
distiii't.s,  connnuiiirations  in  those  davs  not  being  so  easy  as  they    arc 
now,  th'Mc  wa- amph*  jiislilication    lor   the   eoursc  adopted.     In    the 
Pi'shwa's  own  Mints  Malhar.sliahi   rupees  H|»)>ear  to  have    heen  the 
standard.     Tli«'y  were  ralle«l  Malharshahi  after  Malharrao  Hhir-aji  Ra>te 
as  stated  above.      This  Haste  family  \va<  at  6rst  a  ^reat  biuiking  firm 
aiul^Malharro'.v  w.isthe  brother  of  Gopikahai,  the  wile  of  Ihilaji  Dajirao. 
When  tlio  Karnati<'  was  eonqntred    from  the  N.ihob  of  Sa^an«r,  the 
Uastt's  were  appointed   Snl)bedars  and    Malharrao  ojiened   a  Mint  at 
Ihigalkot  about  iZolJ,     There  had  been  a  Mint  at  13ai::a\kot  establii^h- 
cd  in  tlie  tiini.s  of  the  l^ijnpnr  Kings,  and  tl\e  new  Mint  eontinned  the 
operations.     The  Malharshahi  rupee  was  nnder  the  two  Madhawraos, 
the  standtird  coin  and  tl\e  otlier  coins  were  reeeivcd  at  a  disconiU  in 
rtlatiun  to  it.     In  tlie  reign  of  the  la^t   IVshwa  l^aji  llao  the    Chand- 
wadi  ru}>ee  took  np   tbe   place    of   the    Malharshahi,   and  was  eoineJ 
b«'th  at  Poona  and  Satara.     The  Poona  Mint  was  closed  first  in  1822 
but  had  to  be  re-opened,  and  was  finally  ch»3ed  in  iSoO,  in  which  vear 
the   l)au;alkot   and  the  Sbree   Shikka    rupees   of  ('olaba  and  other 
Mints  were  aNo  withdrawn  from  circulation.     The  Chandwadi    rupee 
continued   to   be   coined  at    Satara  under  the  ro>tored  dynasty  of  the 
Satara  Uajas.  and  the  diseonnt  on  it  varied  iroin  two  to  three  rupees  in 
relation  t'»  the  ('onipany*s  ru])oes. 

Besides  the  State  Mint   at   P.iona  and  tie  hcenscd   Mints  which 
have  been  noti(H*d  al)Ove,  and  \»hieh  were  at  work  in  various  parts  of 
Ibe    Pe>lnva*s    dominions,    the   eircnnistanees   of  the    time  and   the 
dilheulty  of  eommunieation  made  it  necessary  that  tbe  rulers  of  each 
of   the   great    Mahratta  States    in   CJnzerat,   Central   India,   and   the 
Central    Provinces   and   the  S,   M.  country   should   have  their  own 
flints.     The   Claikwad    rulers   in   Ouzerat    had   their    own    Mint   in 
Ihu'oda,  anil  Snynshalii  anii  Rahashahi  rupees  are  still  current  in  those 
parts     of   tho    country,     the    Sayasbabi    I  eing    issued    by    the  first 
Sayajirao  (laikwad  and  the   Babashahi  by   Fattesinj:  Gaikwad.     The 
Sayasbabi    bore    tlir    in*ieription    of  a   sword    with    Sma  Khaskhvl 
S.n.i^h'i'    lUihfhhir    (fi^r  ^r^^H^Hir^r^irr^O    written    in     Persian 
charaetir.    The  Maharaja  Seindia  who  ruled  in  Maiwa  had  his  Mint 
at  I'jj'dn.     Tlie  Mabarnja  Tlolkar  had   a   separate  Mint  at  Indore. 
The  Bhosle  KhJms    of  Xagpore  coined  their  own  money  in  their  Mint 
at  Nagpore.     Tbe  .\ngrias  of  Kolaba  struck  their  own  Shree  Shikka 
rtioee  so  y-wWA  beeaiK«e  tbe   inscriptions   on   the   coin  contained    in 
l>e\an.igri   eharaeler,   the   Utter    Shreo   in   the  middle.      The    Pal- 
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^JiTdhan  Chiefs  of  Sangli  and  Mirnj  had  their  own  rupees  which 
were  distinguished  by  the  Devanagari  letters  ''tt^t"  being  the  first 
tetters  of  the  name  of  their  titulary  God  Ganpatl,  stamped  in  their 
inscriptions  separate.  These  Patwardhani  rupees  were  called  Hukkeri 
or  Hnllikeri  rupees.  After  Sangli  separated  from  Miraj,  Miraj 
coined  its  own  Mi  raj  i  rupees  and  Sangli  had  its  separate  coinage 
which  resembled  the  Hukkeri  rupees.  The  Elukkeri  nipees  had 
about  thirteen  annas  worth  of  silver  in  it,  and  the  Shambhn  coin  of 
Kolhapnr  had  the  &anie  weight  of  silver  in  it,  while  the  Panhalli 
rupees  had  9  to  11  annas  worth  of  silver.  The  Malhnrshahi  rupees 
contained  the  greatest  weight  of  silver,  the  weight  being  15  annas. 
The  Chandwadi  rupees  which  were  most  current  ia  the  central  part 
of  the  Peshwa's  dominions  about  the  downfall  of  the  rule  of  the  last 
Peshwa  were  coined  in  Poona,  and  had  in  them  about  14  annas  of 
silver.  The  Ankushi  rupee  so-called  on  account  of  the  Ankush 
or  the  Elephant-goad  which  it  bore  on  the  inscription  was  issued 
by  the  Rastes  from  their  Mints  at  Wai.  Haripant  Phadake,  the 
Peshwa^s  Commander-in-Chief,  was  allowed  to  issue  a  coin  called 
Jaripataka  rupee  which  was  unlike  other  coins,  a  square  piece 
and  not  round,  and  it  bore  the  emblem  of  the  Jaripataka  banner 
of  the  Marathas.  In  the  Khandeish  and  Nasik  districts  under 
the  laier  Peshwas*  rule  this  Jaripataka  coin  circulated  as  also  the 
Chandwadi,  Bellapuri,  Chambhargondi  and  the  Berhnnpuri  rupees. 
In  Alibaug  the  Shree  Shikka  rupees  of  Kolaba  were  current,  and  in 
Rutnagiri  the  Chandwadi  and  the  Hukkery  rupees  circulated. 

The  respective  weights  of  some  of  the  coins  mentioned  above 
together  with  the  weight  of  pure  silver  in  them  and  their  intrinsic 
exchange  value  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  prepared 
from  the  official  notification  : — 


Alibaug 

•  •• 

170 

144 

m 

Ankushi  ... 

••• 

172 

160 

97i 

Baroda  rupee       ••• 

••• 

177^ 

1501 

n 

Baroda  new- 

*  •  • 

177 

150.J 

9H 

Bombay  rupee 

« .  • 

180 

165 

100 

Hukkeri  rupee     ... 

•  •  • 

172\ 

152 

86 

Halkeri  new  or  Mirji 

... 

I73i 

159 

96 

Old  Panhalli 

•  •• 

170J 

108 

65i 

Shahapur 

•  •  • 

174 

152 

92 

Old  Surti  (or  Delhi  Standard) 

176J 

173J 

105 

Wai  Shikka 

*  • . 

17U 

157^ 

95i 
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Barahaiipuri        ., 178-8  170-2  lOS"! 

Sayashahiold      177J  149^^  90^ 

Juiijira  Colaba     171-3  134-0  81-2 

These  scattered  remnrks  about  currencies  and  miiiU  under  Maratka 
rule  can  suggest  few  leftson»  for  onr  guidance  in  the  present  daj, 
as  the  circumstaDces  of  the  times  have  changed  so  radically  through- 
out British  Jndia.  It  is  quite  clear  that  a  variety  of  cnrrencies 
might  have  been  necessary  in  those  days  when  communication  was 
difiicult  and  authority  discentralised.  There  are,  however,  deckled 
indications  tliat  this  variety  >vas  due  to  the  lax  system  of  GoTeni- 
nient  whicli  tlien  prevailed.  A  more  important  lesson  this  kistorj 
toHches  us  is,  that  the  statement  now  so  generally  made  that  India 
was  t<u)  ]>()i)r  a  i-onittry  for  the  circulation  of  gold  cuius  is  unsupport- 
ed by  the  larts  of  the  case,  iis  they  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
lii.story  of  the  Mints  under  Marntha  rnle.  Gold  coins  were  issued 
and  freely  circulated,  though  no  attempt  was  made  to  regulate  their 
vnhic  in  rehiiion  to  silver  coins.  The  relative  value  of  Gold  and 
Sliver  was  steady  in  the  lust  century,  and  apparently  stood  at  15^ 
to  1,  which  proportion  remarkably  coincides  with  the  ratio  which 
onr  modern  advocates  of  Gold  currency  would  prefer  to  adopt.  This 
roinridiMice  is  roinarkahle  and  it  suggests  that  after  all  the  new  pro- 
posals are  not  so  revolutionary  as  some  people  imagine  thorn  to  be. 
Kven  the  advocates  of  Silver  currency  might  borrow  a  leaf  from  the 
adniinisi ration  of  Mogul  and  Maratha  rulers^  and  there  is  apparcntlj 
no  reason  wliy,  if  the  gold  coins  were  in  demand  a  100  years  ago, 
there  should  not  be  a  similar  natural  demRud  for  these  coins  in  our 
present  condition  of  greatly  extended  commercial  and  banking 
activity.  We  must  leave  this  subject  to  be  further  developed  by 
those  who  have  made  Indian  Economic^  their  special  btudy.  If  their 
labours  are  in  some  way  helped  by  the  information  here  supplied,  it 
will  he  all  that  I  can  claim  by  way  of  present  interest  for  the  other- 
winr  dry  subject  to  which  i  have  ventured  to  draw  the  atteutiou  of 
(he  nnnihers  uf  this  Society. 
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Abt.  XUI. — Description  of  a  Hoard  of  1,200  coins  of  the  Ksatrapa 
Kings  of  dates  203-^76  J.  D,,  found  recently  in  Kathiawar.  By 
Rev.  H.  R.  Scott,  M.A.,  Rajkot. 


[Read  10th  March  1899.] 


Thk  Uparkot  Hoard  of  Ksatrapa  Coins, 

N.  B. — When  a  date  is  giveu  without  the  lettera  A.  D.  it  is  to  be  anderstood 
as  a  date  of  the  Ksatra^'a  era,  which  began  78  A.  D. 

About  two  years  ago  excavations  were  being  made  among  the  an* 
cient  rock-cells  and  temples  to  the  south  of  the  Uparkot,  the  famous 
fortress  of  Junagadh  in  Kathiawar,  when  in  the  floor  in  front  of  one 
of  the  cave  temfiles  a  number  of  small  holes  were  discovered  cut  into 
she  rock  and  filled  with  earth.  These  holes  were  opened  under  the 
tapervision  of  Mr.  Bechardas  Yiharidas,  the  Diwan  Saheb  of 
Junagadh,  and  from  several  of  the  holes  nearly  1,200  coins  of  the 
Ksatrapa  Kings  were  brought  to  light.  A  few  holes  were  found 
empty.  That  the  coins  all  belonged  to  the  one  hoard  aifd  were  se- 
creted at  or  about  the  same  time  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  doubt. 
The  holes,  one  of  which  was  kindly  opened  for  my  inspection  by  Mr. 
Bechardas,  are  about  six  inches  in  diameter  and  fifteen  inches  deep, 
cut  out  of  the  solid   rock,   which   in  this  place  is  white  sandstone. 

This  collection  is,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  largest  and  most 
important  find  of  the  coins  of  this  dynasty  that  has  yet  been  made, 
and  an  interesting  (loint  in  connection  ^ith  it  is  that  there  is  strong 
internal  evidence  to  indicate  both  the  year  in  which  the  hoard  was 
hidden  and  the  reason  for  its  having  been  so  carefully  put  away. 

Before  the  coins  came  into  my  hands  they  had  already  been 
roughly  classified  by  Mr.  Vallabhji  Ilaridatt,  the  curator  of  the 
Watson  Museum,  Rajkot.  He  had,  however,  only  arranged  them 
according  to  the  kings  whose  names  they  bear;  and  does  not  appear 
to  have  realised  the  importance  of  the  fact  that  this  hoard  is  excep- 
tionally rich  in  dated  coins.  It  was  therefore  my  first  business,  in 
going  over  the  collection,  to  separate  the  dated  from  the  undated 
specimens  of  each  king,  and  I  was  delighted  to  discover  in  several 
instances  dates  which  are  new  to  us,  and  which  modify  the  history 
of  the  Ksatrapa  period  a«  given  in  the  most  recent  authority — Vol. 
I.  of  the  Bombay  Gazetteer. 
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Jjot  me  state  at  the  outset  that  this  hoard  does  not  supply  us  with 
any  specimens  of  the  (Miiiis  of  tlie  earliest  Knatrapa  kings,  nor  does  it 
contain  any  coins  of  kings  other  than  those  already  known  to  us.  It 
would  seem  higlily  probable  that  we  are  now  in  possession  of  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty.  Indeed,  I  hope  to  show  good 
reason  for  making  the  list  shorter  by  striking  out  one  of  the  names 
^iven  in  the  table  in  the  Gazetteer :  for  this  Uparkot  lioard  among 
other  facts  proves  that  the  twenty-second  king  Yasiuliiman  did  not 
cease  to  reign  in  240  as  has  been  supposed,  but  c>)ntinued  to  issue 
coins  up  to  the  yenr  254,  and  so  there  is  no  room  for  the  so  called 
twenty-third  king,  Damasiri,  who  is  set  down  as  reigning  in  2^2  on 
the  evidence  of  one  *'  doubtful  "  coin. 

The  hoard  contains  three  coins  of  the  mysterious  Mahuksairnpa 
Iswaradatta,  Avho  is  like  Melchisedek  in  being  "  without  father,  and 
without  dei^cent."  All  three  coins  belong  to  his  first  year,  and  we 
are  still  as  far  as  ever    from  knowing  where  that  year  is  to  be  placed. 

I  have  prepared  a  table,  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this 
paper,  showing  the  names  of  the  kings  whose  coins  have  been  found 
in  this  hoard,  with  the  number  of  coins,  dated  and  undated,  belong- 
ing to  each.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were  1,144  coins  in 
the  collection  when  it  was  brought  to  mc  for  classification.  I  under- 
stand that  about  40  or  50  coins  had  been  given  away  to  visitors  to 
Junfigadh  who  were  anxious  to  possess  specimens,  and  we  can  only 
hope  that  no  very  important  coins  have  disappeared  in  that  way. 

A  comparison  of  our  table  with  the  list  of  coins  formerly  in  the 
po.^^session  of  the  late  Pancjit  Bhagwanlfd  Indraji  and  now  in  the. 
British  Mnseuni,  as  given  in  Mr.  Bapson's  article  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  July,  18S)0,  shows  at  once  the  great 
importance  of  the  present  find.  Thus  the  British  Museum  possesses 
but  8  dated  specimens  of  the  nineteenth  Knatrapa,  Bhartrdfunan's 
coins,  whilst  bore  we  have  no  less  than  50  specimens  with  dates. 
The  Museum  has  only  2  dated  specimens  of  Visvasena's  coins,  but 
here  there  are  5G    witli    dates  more  or  less  clear.     Of  Uudrahiinha's 

■ 

coins  the  Museum  only  possesses  4  dated  specimens ;  here  we  have  30, 
Of  Vasadfunan's  coin^  we  have  40  with  dates,  whereas  the  Museum 
has  only  3  ;  and  we  have  no  less  than  00  dated  specimens  of  the  last 
king  on  our  list,  Kudrasena  III.,  whilst  the  Museum  has  only  15  with 
dates.  In  fact  we  possess  far  more  dated  than  undated  specimena 
of  the  coins  of  the  last  mentioned  king. 

Before  entering   nn  a  detailed  description  of   the  coins  it  msy  be 
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veil  to  point  oat  briefly  the  two  principal  facts  which  their  examina- 
tion has  brought  to  light.  In  the  first  place,  I  had  not  proceeded 
very  far  witli  the  investigatinn  till  I  had  formed  a  theory  as  to  the 
probable  time  and  occasion  wlicn  the  hoard  was  buried  :  and  as  fact 
after  fact,  coin  after  coin,  came  to  light  in  support  of  this  theory,  and 
no  opposing  fa^t  was  discovered,  I  concluded  that  the  theory  may  be 
regarded  as  rensonnhly  established.  My  conclusion  is  that  the  coins 
must  have  been  conceRled  on  the  outbreak  of  a  revolution  which 
seems  to  have  begun  about  the  year  352  A.  D. ;  and  the  facts  in 
support  of  this  conclusion  are  as  follow  : — 

1.  The  24th  king,  Rudrasena  III.,  has  left  his  name  and  title  on 
coins  of  two  different  stylos.  Hitherto  only  two  coins  of  the  first 
class  were  known  with  the  date  270  (A,  D,  348);  many  coins  of  the 
second  period  have  been  found,  and  they  are  dated  from  288  to  298 
(A.  D.  366-376).  The  long  interval  of  ]8  years,  and  the  notable 
difference  in  the  style  of  the  coins  led  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
great  political  change  must  have  taken  place  in  the  interval,  and 
that  the  king  was  prohably  driven  out  of  the  country.  Now  we 
have  in  this  collection  90  coins  dated  in  the  years,  270,  271,  272 
and  273.     (See  Plate,  coin  11.) 

2.  We  have  no  coins  of  any  later  king  or  of  Budrasena's  second 
period. 

3.  The  coins  of  this  king,  and  especially  those  of  his  later  years 
are  in  remarkably  good  condition,  have  in  fact  the  appearance  of 
being  fresh  from  the  mint,  and  of  having  never  been  in  circulation. 
I  hold  that  these  facts  justify  the  conclusion  stated  above. 

The  second  important  fact  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  attention  is 
connected  with  another  conjcctnred  revolution,  and  with  the  supposed 
23rd  Ksatrapa,  Damasiri,  referred  to  above. 

Damasiri  owes  his  place  in  the  list  of  the  dynasty  given  in  the 
Gazetteer  to  two  alleged  facts,  (a)  a  coin  of  his,  dated  **  apparently 
242,"  (i)  the  fact  that  no  coin  of  his  predecessor,  Yasadaman,  was 
known  of  a  later  date  than  240.  I  venture  to  question  the  reading 
of  the  single  coin  on  which  Dnmasiri's  claim  has  been  based,  and  I 
do  so  because  our  present  hoard  snpplies  us  with  about  40  coins 
of  Yasadaman  with  dates  between  240  and  243  ;  several  dated 
244  and  upwards  ;  and  one  each  of  the  dates  252,  253  and  254, 
(Plate,  coins  9,  10).  I  hold  that  these  coins  effectually  put  an  end  to 
Damasiri's  claim,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  an  examination  of  the 
coin  supposed  to  be  his  will  prove  it  to  be  of  some  other  date,  and 
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very  probably  to  be  a  coin  of  one  of  the  DamajadaSris.  No  coina 
were  known  of  dates  between  240  and  270  except  the  one  coin  just 
referred  to,  and  it  was  concluded  from  this  fact,  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  next  king  seems  to  belong  to  a  new  line,  that  a  revolution 
lasting  30  years  must  have  taken  place^  We  are  now  able,  not 
indeed  to  disprove  the  supposed  revolution,  but,  to  shorten  its 
duration  by  about  half ;  as  we  can  carry  YasHdaman's  reign  on  for 
14  years  after  the  year  240,  There  remains  therefore  only  the 
interval  between  254  and  270  to  be  accounted  for.  That  the  next 
king  Riidrasiinha  did  not  begin  to  reign  earlier  than  270  is  rendered 
almost  certain  by  the  fact  that  we  have  here  65  of  his  coins  dated  in 
that  year,  and  not  one  of  any  earlier  year. 

T  now  proceed  to  desciibe  in  order  the  coins  found  in  the  hoard. 

VIII. — The  first  king  whose  coins  are  found  is  Rudrasena  I,  the 
eighth  Ksatrapa,  who  reigned  200-220  A.  0,  There  are  seven  of  his 
coins,  and  of  these  six  have  traces  of  dates.  One  is  very  plainly  130 (A. 
I).  208),  another  appears  to  be  134.  I  should  remark  here  that  it  is 
often  possible  to  make  out  the  first  two  figures  of  the  date  on  Ksatrapa 
coins,  where  we  can  only  make  a  conjecture  as  to  the  particular  year 
of  the  decade  to  which  the  coin  belongs.  Thus  133  is  written  '^  J  s 
but  coins  are  found  so  clipped  that  we  can  only  read  the  lowest  of 
the  dots,  and  must  remain  in  uncertainty  whether  there  were  otherSi 
or  not.  Again,  if  we  find  a  down  sloping  line  after  the  first  twofignrei 
the  upper  part  being  cut  away,  it  may  signify  almost  anything 
between  4  and  9:  thus  ^,<J  J  may  be  '^^jy  =-  134  or  ^^^J  =  139» 

XI. — The  next  king  whose  coins  are  found  in  this  collection  ia  Da- 
masena,  the  eleventh  Ksatrapa,  who  reigned  A.  1).  226-236.  [That 
there  are  no  coins  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  kings  confirms  the  Gazetteer's 
statement  that  the  coins  of  these  kings  are  extremely  rare.  There 
was  only  one  specimen  of  the  ninth  king,  Prthivisena's  coinage 
known  to  the  writer  of  the  Gazetteer  account,  the  coin  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  will  interest  mv  readers  to  know  that  another 
specimen  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Watson  Museum,  Rajkot.  Of  the 
tenth  king  San^hadfiman's  coins  only  two  were  known,  though  in  a 
footnote  the  existence  of  five  others  is  referred  to.  The  Watson 
Museum  possesses  a  specimen,  which  is  so  peculiar  as  to  merit  a 
sppcial  description.]  There  are  five  coins  of  Diimasena's  in  oar 
colb'ction,  all  of  which  have  traces  of  'dates.  Two  appear  to 
be  dated  151  or  152  two  iri4 ;  one  158.  The  legends  on  all 
these   coins  arc  written  in  very  small  and  beautifully  clear  letten. 
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{There  Are  no  specimens  of  the  twelfth  king's  coins,  which  according 
to  the  Gacetteer  are  yery  rare :  only  five  specimens  having  heen 
recorded*  To  these  must  now  he  added  three  specimens  in  the 
WatfiOB  Museum,  Rajkoi,  one  of  which  is  unique,  as  it  styles  the 
king  Mahaksatrapa.] 

XIIL— The  thirteenth  Ksatrapa  Viradaman  (A.  D.  236-238)  is 
represented  by  ten  coins,  of  which  four  or  dve  bear  traoes  of  dates, 
bat  none  quite  clear.  Like  those  of  the  eleventh  king  these  coins 
have  elear  «nd  well-f urmed  characters  in  the  inscriptions. 

XY.— Vijayaser.a,  the  fifteenth  king  <A«  D.  238-250)  is  represent- 
ed by  Z6  coins,  in  one  of  which  he  is  styled  simple  Ksatrapa,  whilst  he 
is  Mahaksntrapa  on  all  the  others.  There  were  only  two  specimens 
of  this  king's  **  Ksatrapa  "  coins  known  previously,  one  of  which  is 
in  the  British  Museum^  [Two  other  specimens  are  in  the  Watson 
Museum.]  Our  **  Ksatrapa ''  coin  is  not  clearly  dated*  but  it  is 
evidently  not  in  the  seventies  and  seems  to  be  160. 

Twenty-six  of  the  other  coins  have  dates  more  or  less  clear  from  160 
to  171  or  possibly  172.  [That  Vijayasena  reigned  till  172  is  certain 
as  I  possess  a  coin  of  his  which  is  clearly  of  that  date.  The  reign  should 
therefore  be  a  year  longer  thau  is  given  in  the  Gaxetteer.j  Several  of 
Vijayasena^s  coins  have  the  legend  very  finely  cut,  and  they  appear  to 
have  a  fuller  Greek  inscription  on  the  obverse  than  usual.  By  com- 
paring several  I  made  out  the  following :  HVIIOIIC  V  A  2  IlVO- 

XVI. — There  are  nine  coins  of  the  sixteenth  Kgatrapa,  Damajada- 
'8ri  III.  who  reigned  A.  D.  251-255.  This  king's  coins  are,  according 
to  che  (Gazetteer,  **  comparatively  uncommon."  There  were  only  seven 
in  Pandit  Bhagwanlal's  collection,  of  which  three  had  dates,  174,175 
and  176.  Our  hoard  has  one  coin  dated  174,  and  three  which  may  be 
176  or  177. 

XVII, — From  the  seventeenth  king  onwards  we  have  large  numbers 
of  each  king's  coins.  Thus  of  this  king,  Rudrasena  U.  (A.  D. 
256-272)  we  have  no  less  than  109  specimens,  and  of  these  42  have 
traces,  more  or  less  clear,  of  dates.  They  do  not  however  teach  us  any- 
thing new,  as  none  of  them  are  dated  earlier  than  181  or  later  than 
185. 

XVIII. — Of  the  coinage  of  the  eighteenth  king,  Visvasimha  (A.  D, 
272-278)  there  are  51  specimens :  but  as  has  been  remarked  about  the 
coins  of  this  king  hitherto  discovered  they  are  carelessly  struck  with 
a  bad  die  and  on  most  coins  the  legend  is  very  incomplete.  One  coin 
appears  to  be  of  date  200,  and  three  or  four  appear  to  be  of  date  198. 
27 
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XIX.— There  we  207  coiiu  of  tlie  nineteenth  Kf<tn.pa, 
man  (A.  D.  278-295),  and  to  theie  might  b«  >ddcd  »  icon  or  two  of 
the  coins  which  have  been  net  uide  u  illegible  from  having  very  incoai- 
plete  legends,  for  this  king'i  coins  arc  often  to  be  reeogniacd  ennwhae 
the  legend  it  obhterated.  Bhartfdaman'i  coina  mn  freqawtlj  cl 
noticeably  bad  workmanahip,  and  the  bugt  of  the  king  ii  •  yavt 
contraBt  to  that  of  any  of  the  kings  who  preceded  hin.  T«tilMB 
statement  needs  to  be  somewhat  qoalified,  for  there  an  tommj  of 
Bhatrdti man's  coins  in  this  hoard  trhich  are  of  superior  — nrkmawhij. 
haTing  the  bust  almost  if  not  qnite  as  veil  execntcd  aa  od  other  kiagl, 
coins  (Plate,  coins  1,  2).  AU  the  coins  in  which  the  king  is  i^lad' 
simple  "  K^strepa  "  are  of  the  superior  ttj]t.  There  mn  18  watik 
coins,  of  which  five  have  traces  of  the  data  201.  I  dinged. tW' 
rest  of  the  coina  not  ooly  into  dated  and  nndatcd,  bat  lute  tNB 
classes  in  each  case,  accordiog  sb  thej  were  of  the  well  srniwitM  ■ 
of  the  coarse  type.  Among  the  nndated  coins  I  foond  that  74  «n- 
of  good  norkmaosbip,  and  have  ihe  good  looking  bast  «Urib.ii 
Found  on  the  earlier  Ksatrapa  coins,  whilst  54  are  of  the 
style.  It  is  very  probable  that  many  of  the  coins  of  the  first  t^ 
really  belong  to  the  earlier  period,  for  the  title  is  eith«r  cut  away  or 
so  obliterated  that  it  ii  now  impossible  to  tell  whether  to  read 
"Ksatrapn"  or  "  Mahiiksatrapft"  hot  a  number  of  them  have  the 
latter  title  clearly  enoogfa.  OF  69  dated  coins  about  SO  belong  ta  the 
first  style,  and  the  rest  are  of  coarse  workmanship.  The  dates  range 
from  201  to  217  (f ).  Hitherto  no  coin  of  this  king  was  koown  of  a 
_—.  u=4ii  date  later  than  214,  bnt  in  this  L'parkot  hoard 

^^^^^^,-',p,      there  are  serera  Ispecimens  ef  tie  jear  217. 
^     "  There  is  one  coin  with  the  date  very  clear  but 

the  figure  is  new  to  me.     It  ia  "XOCt  and  probably  stands  for  215. 

This  king's  name  has  been  frequently  read  Atridttma,  and  the 
inscription  on  the  majority  of  his  coins  could  hardly  be  re«d  other, 
wise,  but  OD  the  very  first  ipecinicn  of  his  eoins  which  I  took  up, 
when  oiamiaing  this  collection,  I  found  the  legend  gave  the  name 
Bharlrdaman  quite  clearly. 

XX.— Regarding  the  twentieth  king,  Viivasena,  son  of  Bhirtr- 
dnman,  (A.  D.  2g&-304),  the  Gasetteer  says  that  though  h'm  coins 
are  fairly  common,  dated  specimens  are  rare,  Tfana  out  of  2i  in  Dr. 
Bhagwniimrs  possession,  only  three  bore  tnces  of  dntes,  and  all 
three  seem  to  be  indistinot ;  "  only  three  bear  dot '  "  '  '  a,  ooa  218 
and  two  222,'    Nov  in  the  present  hoftrd  t]     e  Bpecineui 
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of  this  king's  coins,  and  of  these  no  fewer  than  56  bear  traces  of 
dates.  About  half  of  these  may  be  set  aside  as  doubtful,  though 
I  believe  that  if  we  had  no  better  specimens  to  work  on  we  should 
manage  to  read  the  Pandit's  dates  on  them  with  a  tolerable  degree 
of  certainty  ;  but  fortunately  we  have  about  30  coins  with  legible 
dates,  regarding  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Most  of  these  are  of 
the  years  217,  218,  219  :  ten  or  eleven  are  of  the  dates  220  and  22  ; 
one  is  224  or  perhaps  a  year  or  two  later.  On  the  evidence  of  this 
last  coin  I  should  give  Visvasena  a  reign  of  at  least  two  years  longer 
than  is  given  him  in  the  Gazetteer.  [There  are  two  coins  of 
Visvasena  in  the  Watson  Museum  whose  dates  I  read  224  and 
226.] 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Visvasena's  coins,  like  his  father's,  exist  in 
two  types,  but  the  well  executed  coins  bear  a  very  small  proportion 
to  those  of  coarse  construction.  These  latter  are  even  worse  than 
Bhartrdaman's  and  are  in  fact  the  worst  executed  and  the  worst 
mutilated  in  the  cutting  of  all  the  Ksatrapa  coins.   (Plate,  coins  4,  5). 

XXI.— The  twenty-first  Ksatrapa  in  the  list  of  the  dynasty  as 
given  in  the  Gazetteer,  is  Rudrasimha,  son  of  Swami  Jivadaman,  and 
the  earliest  date  hitherto  known  on  his  coins  .is  230.  On  this  account 
and  from  the  fact  that  Rudrasirpha's  father  was  not  a  king,  but 
simply  Swami  Jivadaman,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Ohashtana's 
direct  tine  ceased  with  tiie  twentieth  Ksatrapa,  and  that  Rudradimba 
is  the  first  of  a  new  line  who  came  to  the  throne  after  an  interval  of 
tieven  years.  Dr.  Bhagwanlal  possessed  only  12  specimens  of  this 
king's  coins,  and  of  these  only  5  had  legible  dates.  We  have  in  this 
Uparkot  hoard  altogether  83  specimens  of  Rudrasiinha's  coins,  and  of 
these  about  30  have  dates  that  can  be  read  with  a  fair  degree  of 
certainty.  Most  of  these  are  of  the  year  280  and  later  years.  None 
can  be  certainly  identified  as  of  240  or  any  later  year  ;  but  two  are 
eertatnly  earlier  than  230.  Both  clearly  belong  to  the  previous 
decade,  one  appearing  to  be  227  and  the  other  229.    (Plate,  coins  6,  7.) 

Thus  the  interval  between  the  20th  and  21st  kings  is  still  further 
lessened,  and  indeed  it  appears  doubtful  now  whether  there  was  any 
interval  at  all.  It  should  be  remarked  that  while  almost  all  of  this 
king's  coins  have  the  name  of  the  king  so  brtdly  print td  tlmt  it 
seems  to  be  Janadaman,  there  is  here  at  least  one  coin  in  wliich  the 
name  is  clearly  Jivadaman.  Again,  a  number  of  the  coins  have 
Ckhatrapa  instead  of  Ksatrapa. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  many  of  the  coins  of  this  king,  as 
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well  as  of  the  two  remaining  kings  whose  coins  are  foand  in  this 
collection,  are  new  and  unworn,  apparently  fresh  from  the  mint. 

The  twenty-second  king  was  YasaJuuian,  the  son  of  Rudnsimha, 
(A.  D.  320).  His  coins  hayc  hitherto  heen  Tery  rare.  Dr.  Bhagwanlal 
had  only  three  of  them,  on  two  of  which  he  read  the  date  239.  We 
havo  in  the  present  collection  117  specimens  of  this  king's  coins  of 
which  over  50  bear  more  or  less  clear  traces  of  dates  and  the  important 
point  is  that  these  dutes  cover  quite  a  considerable  period* 
Two  are  dated  239  ;  thirty-five  are  dated  240 ;  twelve  have 
dates  between  241  and  249  ;  one  is  dated  252^  another  258  and  a  third 
254.    (Plate,  cuins  8,  9,  10.) 

The  importance  of  these  dates  will  appear  when  we  turn  to  the 
account  given  in  the  Gazetteer.  We  read  there  that  only  the  date 
239  was  known  on  this  king's  coins,  and  that  a  single  coin  of  date 
apparently  242  is  known  of  a  king  called  Damasiri.  On  the  strength 
of  this  testimony  it  was  supposed  that  Yasadaman  reigned  only  one 
year,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  king  called  Damasiri  who  was  reigning 
in  242.  It  is  now  evident  that  a  mistake  has  been  made.  The 
alleged  coin  of  Ksatrapa  Damasiri  cannot  be  of  the  date  supposed^ 
as  Yasadaman  was  reigning  in  the  year  242  and  for  at  least  12  yean 
afterwards.  The  Gazetteer  does  not  inform  ns  of  the  whereaboafce 
of  the  coin  in  question,  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  a  more  careful 
examination  will  show  it  to  belong  to  one  of  the  Damajadas. 

Again  tho  author  of  the  Gazetteer  account  of  the  Ksatrapas,  in 
the  absen<>e  of  coins  or  other  records  for  the  years  240  to  270,.  has 
conjectured  ''some  great  political  change''  during  these  80  yean. 
Wc  are  now  in  a  position  to  shorten  this  period  considerably,  for  we 
have  seen  that  Yasadaman  was  still  reigning  in  254^  so  that  the 
iuterregnuni,  or  rather  the  period  of  which  we  have  as  yet  no 
record,  is  now  seen  to  be  only  15  or  16  years. 

XXIV. — The  next  king,  and  the  last  whose  coins  are  found  in  this 
collection  is  Swumi  Rudrasena,  theson  of  Swami  Uudradaman  (A.  Dw 
348'37()).  Before  proceeding  to  describe  his  coins  it  is  necessary  to 
draw  attention  to  what  is  said  about  him  in  the  Gaietteer.  Two  of 
his  coins  dated  270 — and  only  two  such — are  on  record  ;  but  ''later 
coins  of  the  same  Ksatrapa  and  of  a  different  style  are  fouMl  is 
large  numbers."  These  later  coins  are  dated  from  288  to  298.  It  is 
surmised  that  some  political  change  must  have  taken  place  between 
270  and  288;  that  Rudrasena  was  for  the  time  overthrown,  but  that 
after  18  years  of  exilo  he  again  came  to  power.     Now,  on  eiamining 
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this  Uparkot  hoard»  we  find  that  there  are  no  coins  of  any  later  king 
than  Bndraaena,  and  not  only  so  hat  there  are  no  coins  of  Radra- 
sena'a  later  period*  There  are  111  coins  of  Rudrasena's  in  the 
coUeotion,  and  all  belong  to  that  first  period  of  his  reign  of  which  only 
two  specimens  have  hitherto  been  recorded.  Out  of  111  specimens 
no  less  than  90  have  dates  more  or  less  clear.  Sixty -five  are  dated  270  ; 
25  are  dated  271,  272  and  273.  (Plate,  coin  11.)  Many  of  these  coins, 
especially  those  of  the  last  years,  are  in  mint  condition,  fresh  and 
nnworn.  From  these  facts,  as  I  have  shown  above,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  the  hoard  was  secreted  at  the  end  of  the  first  period  of 
Radrasena's  reign,  and  most  probably  it  was  because  of  th<»  revolu- 
tion which  then  took  place,  rendering  life  and  property  insecure, 
that  the  money  was  hidden.  Quite  possibly  its  owner  went  into  exile 
with  the  king  or  lost  his  life  in  the  struggle  which  took  place,  and  so 
never  returned  to  unearth  his  treasure.  We  may  suppose  that  274 
(A.  D.  352)  was  the  year  in  whioh  the  revolution  took  place,  and  in 
which  the  money  was  concealed.  This  would  lead  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  coins  lay  hidden  for  1545  years  till  they  were  dug  up 
two  years  ago  by  Mr.  Bechardas  Viharidas. 


Nifte. — Besides  the  ooins  above  described,  there  are  betvsreen  two  and  three 
hundred  coins  with  illegible  or  very  incomplete  inscriptioDB — ooins  which  can- 
not be  classified.  On  26  of  these  there  ore  no  legends  at  all,  the  obverse  har- 
lag  a  bnst,  and  the  reverse  a  blarred  ooanter-impression  of  a  bust.  Others 
have  the  father's  name  alone  legible  and  in  some  cases  the  king's  name  may 
be  read,  bat  which  of  the  kings  of  the  same  name  oannot  be  determined.  A 
good  many  appear  to  be  Bhartrdaman*s  or  his  son's,  but  in  the  absence  of  the 
legend  I  have  not  thought  it  well  to  place  them  among  coins  which  have  the 
inscription  clear. 

[Coin  No.  18  in  the  plate  does  not  belong  to  the  Uparkot  hoard,  but  has  been 
given  as  a  specimen  of  Swami  Rndrasena's  later  coinage.  (8.  288—300),  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  with  his  earlier  coins,  of  which  No.  11  (S.  273)  is  a  fair 
speoimen.] 
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220-  236  . 

5 

•*• 

XIII. 

K. 

Viradamaii                 „ 

236—238... 

4 

G 

XV. 

■  K .  and  M. 

1 

VijayaseDa                 ,, 

238—250... 

26 

10 

XVI. 

■        M. 

1 

,  DfimajadaBri  III.        „ 

250—266  .. 

4 

6 

XVll. 

1 

M. 

.  Rudraseua  II.             ,, 

256—372.. 

42 

67 

XVlll. 

^. 

Vishvasimha               ,, 

272—278... 

6 

45 

XIX. 

'K. and  M. 

1  liliartridfiman             „ 

278-^295 

69 

148 

XX. 

K. 

ViBhvaaena                 ,. 

295—304  . 

66 

123 

XXT. 

K. 

Rudrasimha                „ 

305—311... 

30 

63 

XXII. 

i         K. 

YaBadaman  II.           ,. 

317—332  .. 

40 

68 

XXIV. 

:      M. 

RudrasCDa  III.          „ 

348-376  . 

90 

21 

M. 

la waradatta— First  year 

•^*         ••• 

•  •• 

8 

Coins  not  fully  legible  :— 

Rndra.sena 

*9t                      ... 

24 

Rndrasenaputra    ... 

•  ••                      1* 

96 

I 

Damasenapiitra     ... 

•••                       ... 

7 

Falsely  struok        ... 

•  ■•                a. 

27 

1 

,        Quite  illegible 

•••                ••• 

7a 
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Art.  XIV. — A  New  Cooper-plate  Grant  from  Broach  BUtrict* 

By  A.  M.  T.  Jackson,  M.A.,  I.C.S. 


[Bead  10th  March  1899.] 


Thr  two  plates  which  are  the  subject  of  this  paper  were  forwarded 
by  the  Collector  of  Broach  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  who 
banded  them  over  to  me  for  examination.  They  were  fouDd  in 
November  last  buried  about  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  a  cart* 
track  in  the  village  of  Sunev  Kulla  in  the  Hansot  Mahal  of  the 
Broach  district,  xilong  with  the  plates  were  found  (1)  two  flat 
pieces  of  iron  2  feet  long  and  2  inches  wide,  (2)  two  similar  but 
smaller  pieces,  (3)  a  conch-shell,  (4)  a  flat  piece  of  stone  such  as  i» 
used  in  mixing  spices,  (5)  a  conical  piece  of  stone  resembling  a  "ling/'' 
(6)  a  small  iron  cylinder  such  as  is  used  in  making  a  cart-wheeL 
Both  plates  belong  to  the  same  grant  and  after  a  little  cleaning  are 
easy  to  read.  The  first  plate  is  entire.  The  second  hat  suffered 
damage  (1)  by  the  wrenching  off  of  the  seal,  which  has  destroyed  a 
few  aksharas  in  the  first  line,  and  (2)  by  the  breaking  off  of  a  piece 
of  the  left-hand  edge,  which  has  destroyed  one  ahshara  in  line  4,  two 
in  line  5,  two  in  line  6,  and  one  in  line  7.  The  missing  syllables  can 
however,  nearly  all  be  supplied  by  conjecture. 

The  two  plates  are  equal  in  size,  measuring  12^  inches  long  and 
6|  inches  wide.  The  lower  edge  of  the  first  plate  was  formerly 
attached  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  second  by  two  copper  rings,  one 
of  which  remains  attached  to  each  of  the  plates.  The  seal  which 
was  probably  carried  by  the  left-hand  ring,  has  been  wrenched  off 
and  is  lost.  The  letters  are  deeply  cut  and  in  many  places  show 
through  on  the  back  of  the  plates. 

The  characters  belong  to  the  southern  class  of  alphabets,  and 
resemble  in  general  form  those  of  the  earlier  Valabhi  inscriptions* 
The  angularity  of  some  forms  is  perhaps  due  less  to  archaism  than 
to  the  unskilfulness  of  the  engraver.  Most  of  the  letters  have,  bow- 
ever,  one  remarkable  peculiarity,  viz.,  a  distinct  triangular  head.  The 
numerical  symbols  for  200,  90,  5  and  2  occur  in  line  18  of  plate  II. 
The  language  is  Sanskrit,  and,  except  in  the  parenthetical  description 
of  the  grantees  in  lines  4  to  8  of  plate  I.,  is  singularly  free  from 
grammatical  errors.    With  the  exception  of  the  verses  quoted  from 
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tlie  M.-i':;  i'nh'iTAta  in  lines  7  to  11  of  plate  II.,  the  iDScriptian  is  in 
prose  ti.roi'.j:i;ju:.  The  only  notable  orthographical  peculiarity  is 
t :io  oco.irri r.:e  ot  thf  S'gn  /rv^ti'M/Tfya in  lice  3  of  plate  II. lipanaya^ 

fsu  •:  \  1-  . 

m    m 

The  iii«or!p:ion  records  the  crant,  on  the  oih  day  of  the  bright 
fortr.iirht  o!"  Karttika,  in  the  year  2\^2  of  an  unspecified  era,  of  the 
villaco  of  S.naTTii  in  the  district  "  within  the  Xarbada/'  to  five 
Krahirins  of  Hroach  to  enable  them  to  perform  the  five  great  sacri- 
ticos.     The  irrnnter  is  thej great  feadatury  and  Maharaja  Samgama 

I  horo  can.  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  grant  is  dated  in  the 
Choiii,  K:\laohiiriorTraikutaka  Era,  whose  first  year  falls  in  A.  D.  249- 
50  \^ci.  Kioihorn  in  Ind.  Ant.  XVil..  pp  215  ff.).  The  grant  belongs 
palao^raphira'.ly  to  the  first  half  of  the  c^th  century  A.  D.,  and  we 
know  frunt  tlie  Pardi  grant  of  Dabrasena  of  Sam.  207  (A.  D.  455-6) 
aiui  from  the  Sai'ikhoila  grant  of  Nirihullaka  ^Ep.  Ind.  II.  21)  that 
the  CheJi  Ei a  was  in  use  in  this  part  of  Oiijunit  before  the  establishment 
of  the  •iunjara  kingdom  of  Broach.  AVe  mav  therefore  place  the 
present  grant  of  Samgania-Siuiha  in  the  year  540-1  of  Christian  era. 
It  is  clear  trom  the  fact  that  Saihgama-Simha  bears  the  title  of 
Mal.asamaiita,  that  he  was  not  an  independent  ruler,  but  owed 
allogirtnce  to  some  overlord.  As  he  issued  his  grant  from  Broach,  that 
place  was  prohably  his  capital,  but  for  the  seat  of  his  oTcrlord's  power 
we  must  look  to  the  south  or  south-east.  For  ^odstvii,  the  village 
granted,  niu<t  be  no  other  than  Sunev.  the  place  where  the  grant 
was  fouu'l,  which  lies  south  of  the  Narbada.  The  fact  that  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  villaue  stood  was  called  '*the  district  within  (t.o., 
on  this  side  of)  the  Narbada/*  shows  that  it  belonged  to  a  kingdom 
whose  seat  also  lay  south  of  the  Narbada,  though  it  included  also 
territory  to  the  north  of  that  river.  On  the  whole  the  most  probable 
supposition  appears  to  be  that  Saihgamasiniba  was  a  feudatory  of  the 
Kalachuris  whose  era  he  used,  and  who  were  certainly  recognised  as 
supreme  in  the  lower  Narbada  valley  about  A.  D.  580  when  Nirihullaka 
made  his  grant  (of.  BhagwAnlal's  Early  History  of  Gujarat,  p.  114). 

The  grantees,  being  mentioned  as  Brahmins  of  Broach,  probably 
belonged  to  the  Bhargav  caste,  who  claim  to  be  the  original  Brah- 
mins of  that  town,  and  are  still  to  be  found  to  the  number  of 
about  1,500  souls  in  the  Broach  and  Snrat  districts.  Whether  the 
gotras  oE  Chandogya,  Galaya,  L6kAkshi,  L6hayana  and  Dhondi  are 
still  represented  among  them  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.    The 
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name  Chftnddgya  properly  belongs   to   the  third   Brahmaoa  of  the 

S&ma-v^da,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  occurs   elsewhere  as   the 

name  of  a  g6tra.     Galava  is   the  name  of  a  grammarian   quoted  by 

Tftska  and  Paoini,  and  a  Galavasmriti  is  quoted  by  Hemadri  and 

other  later   writers.     At  the  Mysore  Census  of  1891,  34  Brahmans 

returned  themselves  as  belonging  to  the  Galavagotra  (Mys.  Rep.  I. 

303).   Ldk&kshi,  or,  as  the  name  is  more  usually  written,  Laugukshi« 

18   the  reputed  author  of  the  Kathaka  Grihya-Sutra.    The  name 

li6h&yana  I  have  not  traced  elscwehere.     The  Dhondi  Gotra  may 

take  its  name  from  the  same  patriarch  as  the  Jambusar  Brahmans 

gotra  called  Daundakiya  in  the  Kh6da  grant  of  VijayarAja  (I.  A. 

VII.   241)  or  Ddun^aklya  in   the  Kheda  grants  of  Dadda  II  (I.  A. 

XUI.  81  fE.). 

Text. 

1.  Om   Svasbi    Bharukacchan     Matapitri-p&d-anudhy&td    mah^ 
a&manta.    ^rt  mah&raja.  Samgama-sihah^ 

2.  Sarvvan  dva  svan  rajasth^niy-oparika-  kumaramatya-yishaya 
patyarakshika-dramgika. 

8.     Kula-putraka-cata-bhat4dtms       tad-ddesak&rinasca     kusalam 
anuvar^ya  samanudarsa. 

4.  Yati  Astu  vo  viditaib  yath-lbmabhir  antar-nnarmmadA-yishay- 
&ntarggata-Sdnayya-gr^md  Bharu. 

5.  Kacchaka-Chand6ga3      sa-g6tra      Chanddgasa      brahmac&ri 
Br&hman-Ananta-datta.     TathA  Galava. 

6.  Sagotra-Chanddga-sa-brahmacari-Prajapatisarmma.       Tathft 
Ldkakshi-sagotr-adhvaryyu-sa-brahma- 

7.  cari-'Sivadeva,    Tatha  L6hayana-sag6tr-adhvaryyu-sa-brahma- 
&ri.Bhanudava.     Tatha  Dhondi  (  ?  )  sa 

8.  gotra-bahvrica-sa-brahmacari.    Bhavarucibhyd    bali-caru-yaiS- 
yadev-ugnih6tra-havana-paDca. 

9.  maha-yajua-kriyotsarppan-arttham  a-candr-arkk  arnnava-graha^ 
nakshatra-kshiti~sthiti-samakalinal]i 

10.  B6dramgas      soparikaras      sa-bhuta-vata-pratyay6cata-bhaia- 
pr&y6sy  6bhiimi-cchidra-nyay6na . 

11.  putra-potr^anvaya-bhOgyd    mata-pitror    AtmanaSca    punya- 
yas6-yaptayS  dya  punyatamarh 

12.  maha-karttaki^-tithim  ati-katya^  udak-atisarggdcia  pratipSdit6 
yata  dsham  brahmanAnam 

^  Bead  simhah.  *  Read  ChAndAgyo. 

1  Read  pAatra.  >  Read  KArttlkt.  »  Read  adhikfiiyii. 

28 


i  kini 


"]  rn-at)iitjil  bhnifajitllm 
Tadgr&ina-nivBsibliirftprtiiiltbfiKi 

nbbivSBchBdbhfr 
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Plait  11. 

1.  ucitayl  brntimii-  .     [    ,    .    , 
kfiihitiVrii  kariBliayatiiih*  pradiMitA 

2.  niaWdhS       vartlataryani* 
vidh£j&ir  bbllCvfi  aanludla- 

S.     -mftyft-liiragy-idi-prntyfly-fifiannya  | 
r&jabbhia  c  iiamad-vHiiiSyulr  an^Jir-vft  §A- 

4.  [-ina]Qytm         bbdmi-dina-popya-phalnm 
vvibhasAn-abbaT-anobandhaii-ftynr-vviyftgfi- 

5.  [nuahthi]    tam    guoaibf    ca    dlrggba-kfLMnugiinfin  figanayx" 
.  dAnaiii  ca  gunaTHtAoi  aTtdAtam  iti, 

G.  [prainfi]  gl-kritj»  iagikara-fiuot-niciraih  drrtya  jaiai  cicUliubblr 
ayani  nsmad-d^y6  naid&iilaTya]} 

7.  [pratipiij  layitavyaa  cfilj  |l  rictNiii  ea  bbngavutA  V;&«Caitt 
abashtiih  varslin-gabasr&ni  avarggu  mfidali 

8.  bhQiiiidulj  AcchettA  c-Anunnnat3  ca  tAnyiIra  narakfi  vas^  | 
babubhif  waaudhil  bbukti!  rujabhia  So. 

9.  gar-adibhih  yHEya  jasya  jndu  bbflmii  tnnya  tnd&  plinUiii  | 
p&rTTa-dattBih  dvijAtlbhy/l  ya. 

10.  -tnAd  raksh&  Yudliishtbira  mabiih  mibicnatuni  vrSshLha 
dAnAc  chrSyB  mipJilauajb  ||  ViodhyfiUvJBliv  alfl. 

11.  yasu  sughka-kutara-vusmal)  kfishijAbay^  bbijuyaniS  pdr«*a- 
Skj&a  bsranti  y8  tl 

12.  mahiVpratihara-GfliiAhyaka-pnlpit-ijCSya  sAadblrlgraliikD- 
ReTAbyaka-dutabab 

13.  Likbitaoi   ViNbQai-ah&.aeD-eii  ||     Sam    200    90   2   KArtI 
£u  5  (1)  na. 

Tramlal. 

1.  Oiii  Ilail  t  From  Bharuliaccba.  :^r1  MabfirAja  8anganni~niMi«^ 
tbe  MabasAmaaU,  wbo  meditates  upon  tbe  feet  of  bin  father  aiul 
molber, 

H-a.  Uaving  giTCD  grMting*  to  all  his  officers,  buabaadmrn, 
princFB,  lainiaiers,  heads  of  districta,  guards,  b«ads  of  tawns,  ouble> 
mta,  regular  aadirrpgulsr  troops aQdtb«irsiibordiiiatf a,  proclaima:— 

4.     Be  it  kuown  to  you  [hat  tbc  riHag«  of  SSnavrA  in  tb«  Ai 
narmadA  Diatrlcl  (bai  been  given  to  tb«  following). 


AhM.         m 


*  Bi-iid  Kar«hn;aUi>'. 
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5-<8.  The  Brahman  AnAntadatta  of  Broach,  of  the  Ghandoga 
gUrOf  singer  of  6he  Sdma-vSda  and  ascetic  r  and  Prajapatisarman  of  the 
Gilava  g''^ira^  singer  of  the  Sdma-veda  and  ascetic  t  and  Sivaddva  of 
the  Lokakshi  gotra  student  of  the  rajurvMa  and  ascetic:  and 
Bh4nad6va  of  the  Ldhajana  gotra^  student  of  the  Yajorreda  and 
ascetic  :  and  Bhavaruci  of  the  Dhondi  (?)  gotrOf  reciter  of  the  fiig- 
V6da  and  ascetic. 

8-9.  (To  these)  for  the  performance  of  the  rules  of  the  five  great 
sacrifioes — the  bait,  the  ohlation  to  the  maneSf  the  vdisvad^va,  the 
a^nihotra  and  the  Havana  (a  gift)  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the 
mooUf    sun,   ocean,   planets,   and  constellations. 

10.  Together  with  the  udranga  and  the  itparikara  and  the  revenue 
from  bhuia  and  vdta^  not  to  be  entered  by  reguhir  or  irregular 
troops,  according  to  the  rule  of  bhumichidra^ 

11-12.  And  to  be  enjoyed  hereditarily,  (the  aforesaid  village)  has 
been  bestowed  with  outpouring  of  water,  for  the  attainment  of  merit 
and  fame  by  onr  parents  and  ourself,  upon  this  day  under  the  most 
holy  MahakdrttikUiihi, 

II — 1-2.  So  that  no  one  shall  interfere  with  these  Brahmans  in 
their  enjoyment,  tillage  by  themselves  or  by  servants,  or  letting  (of  the 
vQlage  lands)  according  to  the  due  terms  of  a  gift  to  Brahmans. 

2-3.  The  people  of  the  village  also  should  be  compliant  to 
them  and  should  bring  them  their  proper  dues,  measured  (grain), 
money,  &c. 

3-7.  And  future  kings,  whether  those  of  our  race  or  others, 
should  assent  to  and  preserve  this  our  grant,  desiring  to  share  in  the 
merit  that  results  from  land-grants,  and  wishing  to  lay  up  a  store  of 
fame  pure  and  sweet  as  a  ray  of  moonlight,  on  the  authority  of  the 
words  '*  calculating  that  riches  are  nssociated  with  non-existence,  that 
life  is  attended  by  separation,  but  virtues  and  gifts  to  the  virtuous 
are  durable.'* 

7-8.  And  it  has  been  said  by  the  holy  Vyasa :  "The  giver  of 
land  revels  in  heaven  for  sixty  thousand  years,  (but)  the  interrupter 
(of  a  gift)  and  his  abettor  lives  so  many  years  in  hell. 

8-9.  **  The  earth  hat  been  enjoyed  by  many  kings,  beginning  with 
Sagara.  Whosesoever  the  earth  is  at  any  time,  his  also  i»  the  fruit 
(of  a  land-grant). 

9-10.  **  Oh  Yudhishthira,  carefully  maintain  former  grants  of  land 
to  Brahman  (for),  oh  best  of  kings,  the  maintenance  is  better  than 
the  gift. 
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10  11.     "Tho!$c  vfho  resume  old  grants  are  born  as  black  snakes 
Iivii<  ill  tlu'  lu»r.o\vs  of  withered  trees  in  the  waterless  forests  of  the 

\  inilh>  a**,*' 

I:*.     I>v  I'ouunand  obtained  through  Gopahynka  the  great  cham- 
luMhiiii.     'V\w  iiutaka  is  ROvahyaka  the  minister  of  peace  and  wan 
l;>.     \\  rlttiu  by  Vishuushei^ia.    The  year  292.    The  bright  halt 

ot  KarttiLn  «n 
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Art.  XV. — Hie  Etymology  of  a  few  towns  of  Central  and  Western 
Asia  as  given  by  Eastern  writers.     By  Jivahji  Jaiishedji  Mopt, 

Esq.,  B.A. 

[Bead  24th  March  1899.] 

In  my  last  paper  before  the  Society  I  gave  a  short  accoiiDt  of 
a  few  cities  of  ancient  Iran,  as  presented  by  the  recently  published 
Fahalari  treatise  of  Shatr6iha-i-Iran.  In  this  paper  I  propose 
giving  the  etymology  of  the  names  of  some  of  these  cities.  1  will 
divide  the  subject  of  my  paper  into  two  parts.  Firstly,  I  will  take 
up  those  cities,  the  etymology  of  whose  names  has  not  been  given  np  to 
now.  Secondly,  I  will  take  np  those  cities,  the  etymology  of  whose 
names  has  been  g^ven  by  oriental  writers  and  will  examine  how  far 
that  etymology  is  correct. 

CtesipllOIl. — No  oriental  writer  gives  the  derivation  of  its  name. 
I  think  the  Pahalavi  treatise  of  Shatroiha-i-Iran  helps  us  to 
derive  its  name.  It  says,  that  it  was  founded  by  *'  To8-i-R4vak->i- 
Sifk&n,"  iA.,  by  Tiis  the  ruler  of  Sifkan.  I  think,  then,  that 
its  name  is  derived  from  the  name  of  its  founder  Tus-i-Sifkan, 
t.6.,  Tns  of  Sifkan.  Ctesiphon  is  another  form  of  Tus-i-Sifk&n. 
The  fact  that  this  city  must  have  received  its  name  from  one  Tos  is 
supported  by  the  statement  of  Hamzah^  that  the  original  name  of 
this  city  was  Tnsfoon  c;..^^^J?. 

Babylon* — it  is  the  Bawri  of  the  Avesta,'  Babyrus  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions'  and  Babil  cb^  of  the  Persian  writers. 
The  Avesta  connects  Azidahuka  (Zohak)  with  this  town.  The  grand 
Bundehesh^  says  that  Azi  Dahak  had  built  a  palace  in  Babylon 
which  was  known  as  KulangDushit,  which  is  the  <*Kvirinta  duzhita" 
of  the  Avesta,^  Kulang  Dis  of  Hamz  IsphahAui,(}ang  Dizh-hukht  of 
Firdousi.*  These  references  and  other  references  by  oriental  writers 
lead  to  show  that  Babylon  (Bawri)  was  founded  by  Azi- Dahak. 
Ma90udi7  attributes  its  foundation  to  Nimrod.  But  according  to 
Malcolm,  oriental  writers  identify  Nimrod  with  Zohak.    Ebn  Haukal,^ 

^  Dictionnaire  de  la  Perse  B.  de  Meynardi  p.  400. 

•  Yt.  v.,  29.  »  Behistnn  InBCription  I.,  6. 

«  Darmesteter   Le  Zend  Avesta  11.,  p.  58 i.  fitudes  Iraniennes  II.,  210*218. 

•  Yt.  XV.,  19. 

•  Mohl.  I.,  p.  96.  Vide  ray  Dictionary  of  Avestic  proper  namesi  p.  68, 
V  Ma^oudi  per  B.  de  Meynard  I.,  p.  78. 

•  Oosley'B  Oriental  Geography,  p.  70. 
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ftttd   EdrUi*  ftlao  attribate   the   foundation    of   Buhylon  (BAbilJj] 
ZohAk. 

Now,  nccording  to  the  Bundeh*8li,''  mid  tUe  Slii'ilinftmeli"  Jl 
Diihiik  or  Zuhuk  was  rUo  known  aj  Bivarnsp,  U«cfliise,  ns  Firdod 
8b;<'.  be  wMS  tliemnstcri'tf  lU,l>Ol>  (bivnr  Av.  linSwnr')  linrsea  C*4 
1  tluiik,  tlicn,  Ljifti  Banri.  tbe  (irigtaH.!  turni  of  ih«  ImW  name  t 
deriv4^(l  its  name  from  iIm  nunie  af  its  foaiiiler  Bifi'iin!  at  UWar-ol 
The  Mcund  port  (nsj.)  of  ilie  coiii|niuud  word  is  (irojiped.  W, 
aiiothfr  inslaiice  of  this  kind  of  dropping  of  tlin  Intlcr  part,  ii 
name  of  Tahmuraa.  Thv  origionl  nv.mr  is  Tiiktima-urnpii,  bnl  m  l| 
Furvardin  Vc«ht  wc  find  the  nomu  iti  its  simpler  farm  TnkbaiH,! 
latter  part  urupa  being  dropped.  In  the  same  nnf  no  i 
name  Yima  Kbstta^ta  (Jami^bed)  sbortened  into  Yimu  (.Inm. 
i-Haft  Aniesbaapand).  At  timen  iuslead  of  the  accond  part  oH 
compound  name  Ibe  &rat  is  dropped,  and  we  find  tin  imtluniic  at  i 
kind  in  the  name  of  this  very  ABi'DnhikB  which  we  find  in  i 
places  simply  Dahak,  the  first  pari  *  Aai'  being  drupjied. 

Bo3t.— It  IB  the  AhoBte  of  Pliny."  Itiioneof  tbe  prinoipald 
of  the  province  nf  Scistdn.  Orientol  writers  QcitliKr  derire  its  I 
uor  give  the  name  of  its  fonndor.  But  wo  Icam  from  the  PahaJuTT 
Shatr6ibd-i-lrAQi3  that  it  was  foiiudod  by  liaalnr,  tbi  ton  of 
Zftrir,  who  was  the  brothi^r  of  kin^;  Vitiht&»p.  U  ikp))n»rs  tlien, 
that  the  city  has  derirud  its  nnme  fiom  iit  fiHiLdor  iluatnr,  tlia 
Dastarairi  of  the  AveBta,'' 

Zarenj-— It  is  tlie  Zarangaor  Zarang  of  Ptolemy.  The  word  *^S 
Z'-ranj  can  also  be  rend  'Ztiinng,'  the  name  which  Ptolemy  gives.  It 
u  the  Zarinje  — ijj  of  Ebn  Bailkai'^  and  Edrisi"  nccording  to  whaoi 
it  was  tlie  Urgent  city  in  Seiatnn.  Aocording  to  1'Hhari'^  it  wu  Uw 
capital  of  SeistSn.  Acoordiug  tu  Kinneir,  Zareuj  ia  the  »aue  jilBce  a* 
Dooshuk,  the  modern  cnpitnl  of  Scistuu.  He  says  *'  thu  silnatinn  uu) 
description  of  Dooahak  led  me  to  suapect  that  it  can  hi:  no  otbur 
than  Zarang,  the  old  name  having  been  loit  in  the  cooatant  revuIuUoiit 

0  E.lriBi  liar  Janbert.  It.  pp.  IflP-IGI. 

10  a  B,  B.  V  Weal.  XXIX..,  O;  Joull,  p.  fiH,  t.  IB.  n  JKAl.t,  ;iM. 

"  D'AavElIe'a  AaoiL-iit  Gso^apli;  II.,  p.  it  t  Kianair'*  fanlao  Bniftfti^ 
p.  190,      note 

■■   riastnr  .TamAspji'l  Hdltjoa,  p.  Sft     My  Iraiulattun,  p.  BL 

>•  Yt.Xni..l03.  <■  Oiialajr'e  OrlaDUl  Q«OKTa|Jrj,  1^  flH^  SOT, 

>•  EiUial  imi  Jaot^ert.I.,  p.  MS.  "  Tabati  far  Kw»uhM|f  III,,  p,  W, 
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to  which  this  unhappj  proTince  has  been  subject  for  more  than  a 
eentory/'^^  Kinneir  seems  to  think  that  Dooshak  is  the  modern 
name  und  Zarang  the  older  name  of  the  city.  Bnt  the  fact  is  that 
Dooshak  is  the  older  name  which  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  for 
some  time.  Zarang  waa  a  later  name  ^hich  again  was  displaced  by 
the  older  name  Dooshak.  What  seems  to  have  happened  in  the 
case  of  Syria  appears  to  have  happened  in  the  case  of  this  city. 
Syria  is  the  old  name  of  the  country.  Then  after  the  Mahomedan 
conquest  it  began  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Sh&m  among  oriental 
writers,  and  now  again  it  is  generally  known  by  its  old  name  of  Syria. 
We   learn  from   the  Avesta^®  that  the  old  name  of  the  capital  of 

Seistin  (Va^kereta)  was  Duzaka  (c^j-.i-^jo-^j*^^  «*W  ctrA)  »»&)• 

Kinneir  does  not  say  wliat  led  him  to  suspect  that  the  modem 
Dooshak  was  the  same  as  Zarenj.  But  the  following  facts  lead  to 
identify  the  two  places  Dooshak  and  Zarenj. 

Firstly,  as  said  above,  according  to  the  Vendidad,  Duzaka  was  the 
capital  of  Vadkereta  and  according  to  Tabari,  Edrisi  and  Ebn  Hauk- 
kal,    Zarenj  is  the  capital  of  Seistlln,  and  we  know  that  YaSkareta  is 
identified  with  SeistAn.     (a)  The  very  fact  that  the  meaning  of  their 
names  is  the  same,  supports  their  identification.     '  Vaekereta  '  means 
divided  or  cut  into  two  halves.  Now  another  common  name  of  Seist&n  is 
NimruB,^  which  means  half  a  day.    According  to  Kinneir*^  "  tradition 
reports  that  this  province  was  once  entirely  under  water,  but,  having 
been  drained,  in  the  short  space  of  half  a  day,  by  the  genii,  it  hence 
received  the  name  of  Nimrus."    (h)  Again  tradition  also   supports 
the  identification  of  Seistan  with  Vackerata.    As  this  tradition  invests 
Seittj^n  with  the  presence  of  genii,  so  the  Vendidad  invested  Vaekereta 
with  the  presence   of  a  fairy  known  as  Khnathaity.     (c)  Again   the 
geographical  fact,  that  just  as  the  Vendidad  speaks  of  Duzaka  as  the 
capital  of  Vaekereta,  the  modern  maps  point  a  town  named  Dooshaka 
in  SeistAn,  further   supports   the  identification   of  Vaekereta   and 

SeistAn. 

Secondly,  the  Pahalavi  treatise  of  ShatroihA-i-IrAn,^  says  of  Zarenj 
that  King  Manushcheher  (Minocheher)  took  it  from  FrAsiav  and 
included  it  in  the  county  of  Patashkhvargar.     The   Minokherad  says 

18  Kinneir's  Persian  Bmpire,  p.  192.  ^^  Vendidad,  ch.  I.,  p.  10. 

*o  KiDneir*B  Fers.  Empire,  p.  189.  ShatroibA-i-Iran  Dastar  Jamaspji'a 
Editioiit  p.  21.    My  tranBlation,  p.  88.  *i  Ihid  note. 

*s    Dastar  Jamaspji's  £d.,  p.  22.  My  translation,  p.  98. 
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(he  snme  thing  about  Duzaka  '*  From  the  land  oi  Padashkhvftrgar 
into  the  beginning  of  Diigako,  such  as  Frasfyak  had  taken,  by  treaty 
he  si'izcil  back  from  Frasiyak  and  brought  it  into  the  poaaesBion 
of  the  countries  of  Iran.'*2» 

Thirdly »  the  Shatroiha-i-Iran-^  Speaks  of  the  foundation  in  Zarenj 
of  a  tire-<teinple  named  Karkod.  This  temple  is  the  same  as  that 
named  Kerakerkan  by  Macoudi,^^   and  said  to  be  founded  in  Seist&n. 

Having  stated  these  facts  Tvhich  lead  to  the  identification  of 
Duzaka  and  Zarenj,  we  now  come  to  the  main  question  of  deriving 
the  name  Zarenj.  I  think  the  word  Zarenj  is  derived  from 
the  very  word  Duzaka.     In  fact,  it  is  another  form  of  Duzaka.     The 

word   Duzaka  may   be   written  thus  ^ejf.     It  is  so  written  in  the 

IMinokherad.2®     It  can  bo  readZarzak.     The  final  5  i°  the  wordj  if 

written  in  Zend  characters  and  if  written  with  a  longer  stroke  towards 

the  left,  can  be  read  d    ^.     Tho  word  can  be  then  read   Zanad. 

The  final  '  d,'    ^  when  written  thns  in  Pahalavi,  can  be  read  either  as 

g  or  j.  So  the  word  in  that  case  can  be  read  Zarzaj.  The  word,  when 
written  in  Persian  characters  in  the  Mahomedan  times,  would  be 
written  ^jjj*  lu  the  Shekaste  style  the  letter  j  z  in  Zarzaj  is  likely 
to  bo  mistaken  for  a)  n,  and  so  the  word  would  subsequently  be 
written  ^'^jj  and  read  Zarenj.  Thus  we  see  that  the  name  Zaren 
can  bo  derived  from  the  old  name  of  the  city,  viz.^  Dusaka. 

Now  there  remains  for  us  the  question  to  consider  why  was  the 
place  called  Dusaka. 

The  word  Duzaka  means  *  bad  or  evil,'  and  the  place  seems  to 
have  b(>en  so  called,  because,  according  to  the  Shatr6ih&-i-Iran,^it  was 
founded  by  Afrasiab,  who  was  a  wicked  Turanian  monarch  and  who 
was  therefore  always  cUled  Gazashtd  or  cursed  in  the  PahaUvi 
books.  lie  is  said  to  have  afterwards  destroyed  the  city  and  also 
extinguished  the  sacred  fire-temple  there. 

Again,  as  said  above,  the  place  was  infested  with  fairies  and 
genii.  That  fact  also  may  have  gained  for  the  city  the  appellation  of 
Duzaka. 


■'»  8.  n.  E.  XXIV.  West,  Minokhorad,  ch.  XXVII.,  44. 

'**  PiiBtur  .laniaspjrs  Edition,  p.  22.    My  tranHlalion,  p.  93. 

«•  Vol.  IV.  p.  73.  »«  Dastur  Darab'B  Edition,  oh.  XXVU,,  4i. 

"  Daafur  Jamaspji's  Ed.,  p.  22,  s.  88.    My  tranalatSon,  p.  98. 
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K6raQLftXl**-Ta^out  8ay8,  on  the  authority  of  another  author,  that 
the  citj  was  called,  from  the  name  of  its  founder,  Kermftn,who 
was  the  Bfrn  of  Felawdj,  son  of  Lobthi,  son  of  Yafet,  son  of  Noaha.^ 

According  to  the  Tarikhe  GuEideh,^  the  city  was  so  called  from 
the  name  of  one  of  its  rulers  named  Bakht^-Kerm  ^^  o^  who  ruled 
there  daring  the  time  of  Ardeshir  Babegan  who  conquered  the  city. 
This  statement  is  more  probable  than  that  which  derives  the  name 
from  the  name  of  the  great  great-grandson  of  Noaha.  The  Bakht^ 
Kerm  fjS  ^s^,  of  the  Tarikhe-Guzideh   is  the  Haftan    BoTehii-%- 

kerm  Ehodae  J»rr  ^Vt©!)  ^^^  of  the  Karnumeh^o  of  Ardeshir  Babe- 
g&n.  He  is  often  spoken  of  simply  as  Kerm  ^j^^.  This  Haftdu 
Bokhte.i-Kerm  is  the  Kerm  Haftwud  ^  \ykj  ^J  of  Firdousi.^a 

His  proper  original  name  was  Haftan  Bokht  in  the  Kurnameh  and 
Haftwad  in  the  Shahnameh.  According  to  Firdousi,^^  he  was 
called  Haftwad,  because  ho  had  seven  (haft)  sons.  The  Pahalavi 
name  Haft4n  Bdkht^^  may  also  mean  seven  sons.  Kerm  or  Kerm* 
khodfie  (lit.,  the  lord  or  master  of  the  worm)  was  the  designation  by 
which  he  was  subsequently  known.  The  following  story  from 
Firdunsi's  Shahnameh  explains  why  he  was  called  Kerm  or  Kerm* 
khodAe,  a  name  from  which  the  city  of  Kerman  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name. 

There  lived  in  the  city  of  Kajariin*'^  ^j^ljl^*  in  Pars  a  poor  man 
named  Haftwad.  He  had  a  young  daughter^  who,  with  other  girls  of 
the  city,  daily  went  to  an  adjoining  hill.  They  all  passed  their  time 
there  in  good  company  and  in  spinning  their  cotton.  One  day,  when 
they  laid  aside  their  spinning  distaifs  to  have  their  dinner,  the 
daughter  of  Hefltwad  found  an  apple  dropped  from  an  adjoining  tree. 
While  eating  it,  she  found  a  worm  {^j^  Kerm)  in  it.  She  carefully 
removed  it  with  her  finger  and  placed  it  in  her  di.sta(T  and  wnnt  for  her 
meals.   On  her  return,  she  found  that  the  worm  had  moved  round  about 


•'  Dictionnaire  de  la  Perge.  B.  de  Mcynard.  p.  483.  «°  Ihid  note. 

>o  NSldcke.  OescheohtedeiArtacbsir  PapakAn.  p.49;  K:tru^nid-i-ArtakhHliir- 
i-FApakAn,  by'  Dastur  DarAb.  ch.  VI..  p.  1. 

»i  Hid,  ch.  VI.  1,  8,  10.       aa  Mohl,  V..  p.  30S.      »'^  Molil,  V.,  p.  308, 1.  510. 
»♦  p.  ^£^jj  gQji^     The  word  UaCtawad  Bcenis  to  1«  a  conti*actcd  form  of 

HaftAn  Bokht*    ^ojj   fTty   can  be  reail  HaftaA-havAd,  whi'  1*  "ooniB  to   hav» 
been  coutractcd  into  ilaftavAd. 
»•     r^»Sf  in  the  Kdrnameh,— D.  DarAb,  VI.,  1, 
89 
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:.  'u  .  ..oUvMi  and  spun  a  good  deal  of  it.  So  her  task  that  day  was 
•1  .  «.  ««.v  lasy,  and  she  was  able  to  spin  that  day  twice  as  muclr 
..•:■  li  <\ie  was  able  to  do  before.  She  waf^  niDch  pleased  with  it 
11  1  v»i,i  U)  her  friemld,  "  Thanks  to  God,  by  the  good  fortune  ef  the 
u  iiii.  <'  L  ){itve  been  able  to  spin  twice  the  usual  quantity  this  day." 
I  iK  iK'xt  ilay  she  carried  double  the  quantity  of  cettor,and  placed 
Ou  woiui  'n\  it.  The  spinuing  work  was  again  finished  vrry  quickly* 
twi't  >  nioi'uititc  she  gave  a  piece  of  apple  to  the  worm,  which  increased 
ilai'\  in  v,i/e  iind  strength,  and  the  (quantity  of  cotton  spurt  increased 

•  I  iMoportiou.  Tlw  increase  in  the  daily  production  of  yarn  made  the 
taiiiily  odniparatively  richer  and  more  prosperous.  Haft^ad  look  the 
uoiiii  lo  ho  a  possession  of  good  omen.  He  grathially  became  richer 
uhl  rirhor.  The  ruler  of  the  city,  growing  jealous  of  him,  tried 
M  rviort  niont^y  from  him,  but  he  opposed,  and,  collecting  some  force, 
k ill- ii  tho  ruler  and  captured  the  city.  lie  subsequently  built  a  large 
I'tiiM  (Ml  an  adjoining  hill,  where  he  kept  the  worm,  which,  according 
j.«  ilu-  >{iiT\\  had  crown  to  an  enormous  size.  Owing  to  the  good 
\\x  I  aiiil  pi\»spent.v  broiuj;ht  about  by  the  worm,  Ilafcwad  and  all  his 
i.Miiiwt  IS  l»e«i;aii  to  wor>hip  tho  worm  as  a  god.  It  was  against  this 
tl  in  wad  ,.i'  nakhte-Iverm  that  Ardashir  had  waged  his  war. 

» lip)  »iv)ry  thou  relates  how  Haftwad  ha<l  received  the  appellation 
-t  l\i'i in,  hu  appellation    from  which  the  city  founded  b}    him   had 

•  if  I  >  I'll  the  name  of  Kerman, 

Gour,  or  Jour-  — It  is  the  old  name  of  the  modern  town  of 
I'iivMi  .:jl):id.  Its  onginal  name  was  Khorrch-i-Ardeshir  according 
ii»  I  ir  IoomP"  or  Arde^l^ir  Qadmnn  according  to  the  Karnameh'*  and 
^hiir.nlia  1  Iran.'^     The  word  Khorreh  tjA  in  the  name  Rhorreh-i- 

\    i-shir    i-,   a   eorrnptu)n  of  Khorreh  (Av.  eyj-jJ'-^    Pah    ^V  P. 

c.,s.     1. 1     tjA.)   mifuiiinu;  **j»lendonr.     Qadman  is  the  Semitic  equi- 

.i!.  Ill    (.!    Khoreh.     Hence    tho   Pahalavi   name  Ardcshir  Gadman 

•  n    i.|uj\aliiit     of  tho  Persian     Khorreh-i-Ardcshir.     Now    the 

..»    ,x*li    i:      uLliturC'   Kerm.  PoBBibly  tho   nnmo  Doklitd-Kerm   ia   » 

i      1    i>lii.iii-,  wliioli  oc^rurR  RcvornI  timcB  in  the  cpiHode.    The  poor 

•   '■  •    *"•    "■ »'  '•>    tho  j,'ood  foitr.no  of  tli<»  worm.     Ro.  poenibly,  he  was 

••^'■' •»     I.  vim.    (h  his  nnnie  can  })e  directly  derived  from  Bakht^- 

..'  i iii.n  ft  ihi*  Worm. 
•     ■      \      ,■   .».'•-'   II.  -MS- U4. 

i'"*..  l\  .  17  NoUeke<Jes('hichledes  ArtachbirP4pakAn,  p,47. 
'  ■   .  i;.ii  ,  li  .\t   p.  22.    My  translation,  p.  99. 
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oity  was  so  called  from  the  name  of  Ardeshir,  because  this 
monarch  was  according  to  the  Karnameh,  invested  with  a  certain 
halo»  splendour  or  glory  which  was  supposed  to  have  accompanied 
Lim  in  his  war  with  Ardvvaa  or  Artabanes,  Now  the  name  Jour, 
^hich  according  to  Firdousi  was  another  name  of  Ardeshir 
KhoiTeh,  seems  to  4>e another  form  of  Khoreh  (splendour).     Ehoreh 

8^  or  tj^  and  Khur  jj^  are  one  and  the  same.  The  word 
Rhur  has  subsequently  become  j^  Kur/®  The  word  kur  jj^  was 
subsequently  read  jji  Gour  and  so  the  name  of  the  town  of  Ardeshir 
Khoreh  has  subsequently  become  Gour.  Perhaps  the  word  jjc^  Khur 
may  have,  by  a  mere  change  of  points  (nuktas)  become  )y^  Jour.  It  is 
said  that  it  was  a  governor  name  J  Adhed  ed  Dooleh,  who  had  changed 
the  name  of  the  tovvn  into  Firouzubad.  This  town  had  a  bracing 
climate,  and  so  he  often  went  there  for  a  change.  The  people  then 
said  ^^»j  jj^i  iSX^  ftiah'h  ba  Gour  raft,  i.e.,  the  King  has  gone  to 
Gour.  But  the  word  Gour  also  means  a  grave,  and  so  the  words  could 
at  times  be  misunderstood  for  **  the  King  has  gone  to  his  grave."^^  So 
it  was  this  ruler  Adhed  who  changed  the  name  for  that  of  Firouzribad. 
AllW&Z. — We  learn  from  Yakout  tliat  it  was  formerly  known  as 
Hormuss.     He  says  '*  El-Aliwaz,  dk  Abou-Zeid,  dtait  autrefois  nomm^ 

llornmz-sehehr    ,jf^  y^^ji  Les   Arabes    Tappelerent    Sonq-er 

AhwHZ.'  ^  Ibn  Uaukal  also  savs,  **  Koureh  Ahwaz  is  also  called 
.Jt**  J^Jt  Uorniuz  Shehr."*^  According  to  Mirkhond  it  was  called 
IJormuz  because  it  was  founded  by  king  II(»rmuz.  •*0n  dit  quelaville 
d'Hormuz  fut  fondce  par  ce  prince  et  qu'il  Ini  donna  son  nom.*'**  It 
appears  then  that  the  above  named  city  of  Horuius  or  Hormuz 
iSchehr  is  ihe  Hormuz-Artashir  of  the  Pahsilavi  treatise  of  Shatroilia' 
i-Iran.^°  It  was  so  called  because,  as  said  there,  it  was  founded  by 
king  Uormuz.  lie  probably  named  it  after  his  own  and  his  illustrious 
grandfather's  joint  name.  Ilormuz  Schthr  was  probably  a  contracted 
form  of  Hormuzd  Artashir,  or  probably  it  retained  only  the  first  part 


*^  Jo8t  as  Kbo8r6  has  bccomo  Kaisar  and  Cba'^roe.  AVe  fiud  from  Eba 
Haukal,  t bat  the  name  Korrch  Ardeshir  has  latlcrly  become  Kureh  Ardeshir 
(Oosloy's  Orient.  Geog.  pp.  87-89> 

*i  Diction n»i  re  de  la  Forge,  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  174^. 

♦«  Lictiounairo,  B.  de  Meynard.  p.  68. 

♦•  Oasley's  Oriental  Ge0grai>hy,  pp.  73,  74, 

♦•  Memoires  sar  la  Perse,  S.  de  Saoy,  p.  298. 

**  IV.  Jamaspji'g  £d.,  p.  22.     My  translatioHi  p.  103. 
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of  the  name  (Hormo*)  aoJ  the  word  Sobelir  was 
eily.  ThUa  ne  sco  thai  Ahwax  ia  the  later  name  of  the  cit;  of 
Hormuz-Artaahir  or  BorinuK  Schclir  or  HorniiiK.  Edrini  alaa  Mja 
thnt  Ah«K£  carrifdthe  name  ot  Uormuz.  "  lIormuK  qui  porte  tua»i  U 
nom  d'Ahwa*.""  But  it  hp|iekr«  thftt  Ahwaa  ia  not  otdjr  the  later 
name  of  ibo  city  of  UorRiu2  bill  t^i»L  the  nnm"  Ahwax  ia  derived 
from  that  of  Uurmui.  lo  the  Shatroihi-i-Iriin  itis  writtfO  thue  ■•i^r' 
Anharmazd.     That  name  tan  else  be  read  AiihuinftKJ.     The  Uiter  m 

I  ID  PshaJavi  Ja  at  times  subatit  iitt'd  or  transmuted  for  thr  Ave*l> 
latter  7  » (e,  g.  {*tvfJ  iu  Aveata  and  i'(J-'  Zarmftn  in  rahalafi)^ 
Bo  th<]  laHt'Pend  form  Auhiimasd  may  have  hteome  or  been  written 
Auhuva^iil.  The  kat  d  was  then  dropped  aud  the  name  then 
became  Aulmvuz  and  then  AhiviiK. 

Simian  or  Semiran  — The  Pahaln^i  treatise  of  SbatraihiV-i- 
Iran*'  givea  the  DAme  o(  tlie  cit^  as  Simlio  which  can  be  rrnd  dimnm 
also.  It  is  the  enme  aa  Soniinin  uj'_Hi*»of  Elia  Haukal'*  and  EdriM.** 
Itis  sitaatcd  in  the  pTOvinve  ofArdeihir  ICIiorrGh.  Now,  aoeordiiig 
to  the  Sbatr&ihl-i-Iran  it  waa  Founded  hy  Fai-idun,  whu  cuni]iicrrd  it 
from  the  hands  of  its  former  king  and  prcaeoted  it  or  a  part  of  U 
named  Ut^sht,  aa  a  marriHge  gift  to  the  Arab  king  Dat-KhuiiroU 
whose  three  ddughterit  he  had  taken  in  marriage  f"r  bin  three  ton*. 
This  Bat.Khiisroh  is  the  king  Sarr  of  ihe  Shfthnuineh.Mi  Th«  name 
Sar^  is  derived  from  the  taller  pnrl  (Sroh)  nf  the  name  Bnt-KlmtiK>b. 
It  appears  then  thai  the  city  was  named  nfler  this  Arab  king  Sarv. 

II  must  have  been  origiually  oanied  Sarvuii  just  as  we  have  Turaii 
from  tho  name  of  Tur.  Thia  word  Sivrvun  would  bi?  wntd-n  j-wti- 
RarfUn.  By  an  interchange  of  letters  SarvAn  winli  he  written 
SavrAn  t'^u**.  The  }  <i  tu  tliia  word  would  be  changed  into  m  ^ 
•n  Persian  (f.  p.  )*i)*h^  into  r*'-^  or  ut'^j)  and  the  letter  '  w!ion 
passing  into  Persian  tnny  be  rtnA  I  J  (<>.  j.  Vjtj^^  and  Ail*),  go 
fi„ma   wouiil    be   written  ^J3t"^  Rnmlun.      Thni    we   at<e   that   ths 

*■  Eilrisi  pat  Jauliert  1.,  p.  Mi, 

*>   [>r.  Jamnspji's  Bd.,  p.  S3,     Uf  ttanalalion,  p.  108. 
•'  Oailsy'iOrienUlQeoirrBpfa/,  p.SS.    ••  IMrkii  [nr  Jut 
••  MoU  I.,  p.  130  lL9»>7(k 
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jianie  of  the  town  Simian  or  Simr^n  (Semiran)  is  deriyed  from  the 
lilune  of  the  Arab  king  Sarv  to  whom  it  was  presented  as  a  n^arriage 
gift  by  king  Faridun  who  had  conquered  it  from  its  former  rulers. 

Askar- — It  is  the  Askar  j^'^  ( (u^  j^^)  of  Ebn  Haukal"  and 
Edrisi.^  It  is  a  large  beautiful  city  situated  at  some  distance  from 
Ahwas  in  KhozistAii.  According  to  the  Shatrdiha-i-Iran^  it  was 
founded  bjr  Arde«hir  of  Asfaudiftr  (t.e.,  Bahman  Asfaudiar)  aud  one 

Kharashk  of  Akar  'y  *  ^-^f     who    belonged    to    this    city    was 

appointed  the  governor  (marzpan)  of  Jerusal  (Jerusalem).  I  think 
that  this  Kharaahk-i-Akar  is  the  Kirousch  (Cyrus)  son  of  Aikouu 
of  Tabari,^  who  represents  him  as  going  with  the  Persian  King  to 
take  Jerusalem.    The  final   r  of  the    Pahalavi   word   Akar   being 

written  '  thus,  as  it  is  at  times  written,  it  can  be  read   as  n.     So  the 

PahalaTi  name  Akar  can  be  read  and  identified  with  Aikoun  of 
Tabari.  Again,  the  Pahalavi  name  Kharashk  may  be  the  same  as 
Kironsch  of  Tabari. 

Again  the  allusion  to  the  Kharashk  of  Akar  in  the  Pahalavi 
6hatrdihA-i-Ir&u  is  similar  to  the  allusion  to  Kirousch  in  Macoudi.^ 
According  to  that  author,  in  the  reign  of  Bahman  of  Asfandiar,  the 
Israelites  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  Korech  the  Persian,  governed 
IrAk  on  behalf  of  Bahman.  Thus  we  see,  both  from  the  Pahalavi 
treatise  and  from  Macoudi  that  it  was  one  Kharashk  who  had  ruled 
in  Jerusalem  on  behalf  of  Bahman,  who  is  said  to  have  founded  the 
town  of  Askar.  Now  it  seems  that  as  this  Kharashk  had  done  him 
some  service,  Bahman  may  have  named  the  new  town  that  he 
founded  after  his  name.  In  that  case  we  can  attribute  the  difference 
in  the  forms  of  the  two  names — Askar  and  Kharashk — to  a  change 
of  letters  ;  the  letter  'r/  which  is  eecond  in  the  latter  name,  having 
changed  place,  occurs  last  in  the  former  name.     By  a  re -arrangement 

of  letters  J-nj^*  Kharaslik  would  become  ^^-nj**  Khashkar,  and  the 
word  then  can  also  be  read  Ashkar. 


•>  Oaile/s  Orient.  Geog.  I.,  pp.  20,  73.        *'  Edriei  par  Jaabert  I.,  p.  879, 

B>  Dastur  Jamaspji's  Edition,  p.  23.   My  translation,  p.  111. 

**  Tabari  par  Zotenberg  I.,  p.  500. 

••  Ma^adi,  par  B.  de  Meynard,  II.,  pp.  127, 128.     Ma9oadi  gives  the  name 

\^jjr  Korech,  whioli  resembles  more  the  Kharashk   ^^T  of    the   Pahalavi 
book. 


TKli    citf  liM  r«c«imlits  u*in«   from    its   [ounilir. 

:  a^  l\>untlitt  by  ami  NitiAT.     Tills  Niimt  ia  the 

,  jii|i'(;ifl  Rioiteir,"  otbcr    writers   noetibe  ild 

k  tvIJ*  liw  founder  NHmr-i-JurAtflian 

irijiiiij  lu  tW  l*alialavi  book,  tlie  nnnic  uf 

I  net  i»NiiaA«,otli4r»Titeraliat'v  Riadelbe 

I  ii«  »*koD  of  this  change  is  tlml  iu  llw 

.    N..jiKkr(Ni..nv4-Jmaahfl<.. .'.«.,  Nt..a» 

:  I?  '  i,'  divrcEBing  t]ie  tneaniiijt  'of.'  to  bo 

>'  <  tii^  llic  gcnitivtf  is  ngnin  txpfr%S«d  hj 

li.  (  htyn  tulieii  Ninav-i  (Ninavpli)  tn  be 

,lii(i  boolf  c-ills  thin  roiinilfr  JurAfeliAu.  i. 

>,  iitliun  can  be  rend  JunM'un,  tf  ire  lake 

ii  >.  iu  whi4Ui  way  tiiao  il  can  be  ntitle*. 

I  <  .-tM  pro|>h«t  Jouna,  nho  bad  bet^n ordeivd 

-<  1 1  till' Lire  is  SHid  to  bate  bceu  id  ibe  cilj 

.    A       •ii>*r  tecma  lo  hu»c  tl>ought,  thai  llie 

< ..    rumilir  oi  JiniaK,  uhoae  tomb  was  in  iIm 

I  lAt  Julia*  MTU  of  (hill  vit}-;     "O'eat  &  «elle 

,  .UK:  luta  Jooat  lilH  *ir  Muti.""*     The  Mali   p( 

>i.i>  vi  (Itc  l^(ititur«a. 

11. 

tiOHilinjioTabariiSHmarcRiid  derived  iia  naiae 

.A  *u  Vi-ab  long  Tiibba  'AtKjti-Karib,  wbocoiK 

.M>^  ^Sftitini'CBnd     ....     ll»ereui)it 

vt    Ida   ml    fcrand   uon;br«  tl'liatitaxU. 

»  u.uiiina.  (I'Apr4i>  lui,SHiiinri«jiil,  caraupa 

nriiariranii  vent  dire 'U  villv  ile 

ii)[iiifi.>  '  atip  grnitdc  viile  ;'  Im 

BiigHf  enoiil  fiiif  Samsn^and.*'' 

j'iBgp  Iht  *ord  'qaiid*    in  tlie 

■J.iiii.     Perhnji*.  Uit  word  ia 

<  t   Kaiilan.  uow  read  Kardan, 

•  »'<».  p.  IIS. 

1.2,111.,  9.Ma«ai^l,ri 

ll.,(1..Vt. 
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i^Aj^  t'-^M  io  (lo.  Then  the  name  Samarcand  may  mean  "founded  by 
Sainar."  Wb  find  instances  of  names  similarly  formed  in  Darab- 
gird  (%,e^  the  city  fonnded  by  Dnrab*)  and  Slmpurgird.  On  the 
analogy  of  these  names  the  proper  form  oE   the  name  should  be 

Samarkird.     Or,   possibly,   the    word   tjand   is   from   Pablavi  i^if, 

(kandariy  to  dig,  to  root  out).  In  that  case  Samarcand  may  mean 
"  (the  city)  dugout  or  excavated  by  Saroar/'  In  this  sense  it  may 
rather  refer  to  the  fact  of  the  old  town  being  d<>8troyed  by  Samar 
tban  to  the  fact  of  the  new  town  being  founded  by  him.  It  is 
possible  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  instead  of  commemorat- 
ing the  name  of  the  conqueror  with  its  construction,  connected  it 
with  its  destrnctioD. 

That  it  was  so  derived,  and  not  as  Tabari  mentions  ft,  appears  from 
other  authors,  on  whose  authority  Percival  writes  his  history  of  the 
Arabs.  He  says,*^  **Chammir-7erach  ....  dctiuisit  les  murs 
at  une  partie  des  Edifices  de  la  capitals  de  la  Soghdiane.  Les  gena 
du  pays  appelerent  alors  cette  ville  ruince  Chammir-cand,  c'est-k-dire, 
Chammir  V  a  d^truite.  Ce  nom,  uu  pen  altdr^  par  les  Arabes,  devint 
Samarcand.  Chammir  lui-meme  la  restaura  ensuite."  Under  any 
ciroumstances,  the  city  derives  its  name  from  Samar.  Ma^oudi^^  also 
derives  its  name  from  Samar. 

Tabari  gives  the  following  story  about  its  conquest  by  Samar. 
Samar  had  besieged  the  town  for  one  year  without  success.  One 
night,  taking  a  quiet  walk  round  the  city,  he  took  prisoner  one  of  the 
guards  on  duty  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city.  Ue  asked  him  how  it 
was  that  the  city  was  so  well  defended.  The  guard  said  that  the 
king  himself  was  addicted  to  drinking  and  pleasures,  but  that  he  had 
a  daughter  who  was  very  intelligent  and  that  it  was  she  who  so  well 
defended  the  city.  On  further  inquiry,  Samar  learnt  that  she  was  not 
married.  He  thereupon  sent  her,  as  a  present,  a  golden  box  full  of 
pearls,  rubies,  and  emeralds  with  the  following  message:  '*!  have 
come  from  Yemen  in  your  search,  I  want  your  hand  in  marriage. 
I  have  4,000  golden  boxes  of  the  kind  I  send  you.  m  not  anxious 

about  the  capture  of  this  city.  I  will  leave  it  to  your  father  to  rule. 
If  a  son  will  be  born  of  our  marriage,  I  will  make  him  the   king  of 


•1  Essai  sur  L*  Histoire  dcs  Arabes,  par  Peroival,  I.,  p.  80. 

as  Ha^oudi  traduit  par  B.  de  Meynard  et  P.  de  Coarteille,  III.,  p.  224^ 

Ch.XLVI. 
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Porsin  and  China.  If  you  will  like,  1  will  aend  tbf;  4,000  boiM  at 
night  to  your  city."  Tbe  guard  carmd  that  )iiivatc  iiie»Mge  to  tttt 
young  princess,  who  was  8<h)ii  duped.  Slio  Kcoi^ptrd  tlie  offer,  Mt^ 
according  to  a  previous  arraugeinent,  opened  onti  of  the  four  gaUt 
of  the  city  for  the  admitBiOD  i>f  the  promised  buxrg,  faeh  of  nhicht 
iimteHd  of  the  treasure,  contained  two  armed  men.  The  boxes  were 
pUced  on  4,000  asaee,  each  of  which  was  toiidiicted  by  Rti  armed  mnn. 
By  this  piece  of  treachery  12,000  armed  men  were  adimtteil  into  the 
city  at  night.  At  n  given  s-gnal  ihcy  all  rushed  out  of  the  bnxts, 
opened  the  gules  of  the  city,  and  Snmar  entered  with  all  lii«  troop*. 
He  killed  the  king  and  took  hia  daughter  a  prisoner. 

Accordi'ig  tu  Tabari,  this  orent  hnd  happened  in  tha  reign  ut 
KnbAd.  the  falber  of  Noshirwiln  (A,  D.  430-532).  Percivat  placet 
this  Chamniir  or  lijamftr  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century.*'  llamu 
and  Nowayri**  mnke  him  a  ciin temporary  of  GnehtAtp,  who  had 
reigned  a  long  time  liefore  Aloxnnder  the  Great,  If  we  at  all 
attribute  the  name  SnmnrcHiid  to  Samnr,  wc  must  placa  his  time 
long  before  thst  of  Alexander,  because,  nccordiiig  to  Uie  Gredc 
writers  who  hnve  wriitenabont  Alexander,  this  city  was  taken  by  him, 
nnd  that  itWRS  then  known  as  MarncandA,  n  name  whici>  is  the  aniue 
as  SsmarcanJ.  That  Snmarcand  wns  taken  by  Alexander  the  Oreal 
appears  from  the  PahaUvi  book  ShBtrflihft-i-IrJiu,"  from  Tabari,* 
nnd  from  Greek  writers.  The  nnme  Samurcand  occurs  only  once  is 
other  Pahalavi  works,  and  thftt  in  Bnndeheeh.i^'  We  do  not  find  tlie 
name  in  the  AtcsIs,  though  wc  Hnd  there  the  nsm«  of  Sugdha** 
(Sogdiana),  of  which  it  1*  the  capital.  This  shows  that,  possibly  the 
name  came  into  use  later,  when  it  derived  its  name  from  Samar. 

Balkh. — According  to  Ahmed  Uazi**,  KaKvini,^^  nnd  Miikliotid,*) 
this    city    WHS   originally    founded    by    king   Kaiomnrs.     Mirkhonil 
gires  the  following  atory.  which  gives  the  etymology  of  the  name  > 
"  Kaiomars  had  n  brother  in  the  regions  of  the  west,  who  accasionit^l 
came  to  ri^it  him  :  who,  at  this  Ume  having  undertaken  the  jounifj  t~ 
oODverse  with  his  revered  hrnlher,  found,  on  his  arrival  at  UnmiiTM^I 

•'  Lo  HiHtoiro  dos  Araiw?,  I.,  p.  S3.  "•  IbiU. 

*'   Dast.ur  Jumappji'i  Toit.  p.  19.     M;  Trsnllntlon,  p.  BS. 

••  Tabari  par  Zolenberg.  I.,  p.  ftl  7. 

•»  8.  B.  K.,  ToL  v.,  Went,  CTi.  XI.,  JO.  •'  VpndldaiJ.  I.,  B. 

■*  DictionnaiK  de  la  Peci«,  par  B.  de  Utjaanl,  p.  111.  ii> 

•"  Onslej 'a Travels  of  Penia,  II.,  p.  STS. 

*'  Shea's  TraDslUion,  p.  58.    Bombay  EJitJoo.  p.  ISO. 
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tliai  Kaiomars  was  absent.  On  inquiring  into  his  affairs,  and  learning 
tliat  he  was  then  engaged  in  founding  a  city  in  the  east,  this  affectionate 
brother  immediately  directed  his  course  thither,  and  completed  the 
long  journey.  At  the  moment  of  his  arrival,  Kaiomars,  who  was 
seated  on  an  eminence,  having  beheld  his  brother,  exclaimed,  *  Ho ! 
who  is  this  who  directs  his  course  towards  us  ? '  One  of  his  sons 
mnswered,  '  Perhaps  a  spy,  sent  by  the  enemy  to  find  out  our 
situation."  On  which  Kaiomars  armed  himself,  and,  accompanied  by 
the  same  son,  went  out  to  meet  him  :  but  when  they  drew  near  each 
other,  Kaiomars  recognised  his  brother,  and  said  to  his  son,  Bdl  Akh  ! 
(Arabic  Jj  assuredly,  and  ^1  brother)  (i.  e.,  this  is  surely  my  brother) 
from  which  circumstance  the  city  was  called  Balkh."  '^^ 

Now,  the  Avesta  name  of  Balkh  is  supposed  to  be  Bukhdhi  «qlO[j^ 

(Bactria).^'     The  Pahalavi  rendering  of  this  name  is  ^^,  which  can 

be  read  either  Bakhar  or  BakhaP^  and  which  can  be  identified  with 
Bokhara  or  Balkh. 

We  do  not  know  why  Bakhdhi  is  so  called  in  the  Avesta,  and  what 
its  meaning  is.  But  if  we  try  to  trace  its  origin  to  a  compound  of 
words  meaning  '*  brother  assuredly,"  as  Mirkhond  has  taken  its  later 

form  Balkh  to  mean,  one  can  form  a  compound  Budha-akh  ^iX—^C^. 
which  will  be  a  compound  of  an  Avesta  word  Badha  **0kf^y  meaning, 

assuredly,  and  a  Pahalavi  word  Akh  -ht,  meaning  brother.    This  word 

Badha-akh  or  Biidhakh  can  easily  become  Balakh,  as  the  word  madha- 
kha  has  become  malaJch.  Thus,  the  old  name  Bakhdhi  may  have  been 
formed  from  the  above  name  Badha-akh  or  Badhakh  by  the  inter- 
change of  'dh'  and  *kh,'  such  interchanges  of  letters  being  common 
Bub  the  objection  to  this  is  that  the  compound  so  formed  is  of  an 
Avesta  and  a  Pahlavi  word.  So  one  must  look  into  the  Avesta 
language  itself   for    both    the   words.     We   find    them  in   Bratar 


^*  Ibid.  73  Vendidad,  I.,  p.  7. 

^*  The  word  Balkh  can  be  thaa  derived  from  Avesta  Bfikhdhi.     The  Avesta 

*  dhi'  ifl  changed  into  '1*  aa  in  the  case  of  madhakha    (jtcy^ai^c)     which  has 

sabtequently  become  malakhn  (JU),  ThusBikhdhi  becomes  BAkhal,  and  then 

*1*  and  'kh*  interchange  places.    (Darmesfceter's  Le  Zend  Avesta,   Vol,  II. 
p.  d  n.) 
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•  •  ..i\«.:.  .iiul  ^^  Zi,  assuredly.     This  word  Bratarzi,  then, 

•  ..  ;.u  ooiiiiption,  become  Bilkhhi. 

liiu  at-      Vi'c-ordiug  to  an  Oriental  writer,  this  city  owes  its  name 

v..:uu  I  lloriit,  au  emir  of  Nariman.     "  H8rat  dit  le  g^ographe 

I      I     I    u    toiuice  pAr  un  dea  emirs  du  c^l^bre  Neriman  le  h^ros  ds 

■(    I  ..  '.^trtalt  le  num  dc  Udrat,  et  apr^s  avoir  etd  ruinee,  elle  a  ii€ 

.  .-lu  '.Ml  VU•\al1drc^''  (Memoires  snr  la  Perse,  par  S.  de  Sacj,  p.  389.) 

i  :i^  ^  (>  iiio'.ogv  seems  to  be  imaginary ;  firstly,  we  do  not  find  from 

I     'Wi  vlt  \x'':A\  or  from  the  Shrih-ndmeh  that  Nariman  had  an  eniir 

.  ii;  .1  III  rat.     Again,  Herat  is  Ilaro^ii  of  the  Avesta,  Harivaof  the 

■     ..-:.i>iii    iiiMoriptious,  Ilari  of  the    Pahalavi  Vendidad,  Har&e  of 

•  .  MkatiuiiiA  i  Iniu,  and  Haroi  of   the  Bundehesh.^^     According  to 

xS .  i>:iui  OiidU^v,  Herat  was  formerly  known  as  Hari,  a  name  by  which 

I      i^ii  Kuiinul,  which  Hows  by  its  side,  is  still  known.     The  word 

Ml.    .-i  Hari»>u  ia  derived  from  har  ^^  to  flow,  becanse   the  country 

«».iii  ii,l  i>\  a  Ur^e  river.     In  the  Vendidad  the  city  is  said  to  be 

V  ■:.!!  ii.kii   .UK  111,  T.f.,  well- watered,  because  it  was  watered  by  the  river. 

I'll. si  10 Lit;       riiis  town  is  situated  at   the  distance   of   about   10 

I-    >u'      II. nil    iltrat.     It  was   so   called  because  it  was  originally 

'.  i.  .1  l.>   l*a>ili!uit;,  the  son  of  the  Turaiaan  king  Afrasiab.^'     The 

I  I    •III..  ^•^  ilii .  |)liu!e  was  Shideh.^^ 

i'iis       1  tii-^  I'ity  i.M  the  modorn  Meshed.  According  to  some  authors, 

..     :(u<iiwl   a  little   near  the  modern  Meshed.     It  was  so  called 

Ii  >^;'^  toiuidid  by  Tiis,  the  son  of  the  Iranian  king  Na6dar.^* 

I  ;.      I'u'i.iLisi  irniiiM'  of  Shatr6iha-i-Iran79  and  the  Dabitsan^  also 

-  .u  'liu  r«'iiiidation  of  this*  city  to  general  Tus. 

>\  i.iti'iiiour      Tills  city  was  founded  by  Shapour  I.,  from  whom  it 

ii.iiiH-.     Various  stories  arc  giv(*n  about  the  event  which  led 

tiuiM    it.     llamd   Allah  Mustoti^^  gives  the  following 


ii 


1 1 


i  \  iIm/.:iii  iMiilt  a  city  which  he  named  Noh  (P.  ^),  u  e.,lthe 
>ii  ipviiii .  who  was  the  Governor  of  Khoras&D,  requested 


I  I  7'*    Iiiotioiinaire  dc  la  PerBo,  B.^Moynard,  p.  122. 

'.    w  I.I.  IV.,  p.  30,  I.  713. 

...  I  L.I  I  Hull  of  tho  ShuhnAmeh.  Porsian  introductioni  p.  32. 
•   •  II 

,  ..  Ii  lit  oil  p.  19.    My  TrauHlation,  p.  65. 
.    ■      .    i  I  .1.  .UtuHi.  Vol.  I.,  p*  62. 
'  1 1  i  i    H.  li-  Moyuard,  p.  578. 
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hifl  father  to  give  that  town  to  him,  but  his  request  was  refused. 
Piqued  at  this  refusal  he  built  in  its  vicinity,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  town  founded  by  Tehmuras,  anoth'er  city,  and,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Neh  founded  by  his  father,  called  it  Neh-Shapour,  which 
the  Arabs  afterwards  changed  into  Nicabour." 

Others  give  another  story  and  etymology.  They  say  that  Shapour, 
once  passing  the  locality  of  this  town,  had  remarked  that  it  was 
full  of  Na6  (P.  iji)  i.e.,  reeds.  So  the  city  built  afterwards  on  that 
locality  was  known  as  Na6  Shapour  (t.  e.,  the  reeds  of  Shapour).^^ 
Edrisi^   also   refers  to  this  story,  but  he  attributes  it  to  Shapour  II. 

Others  give  the  following  story  to  derive  its  name.     The  astrologers 
bad  predicted  that  Shapour  would  one  day  lose  his  throne,  and  be 
reduced  to  poverty,  and  that  he  would  suffer  great  misfortunes  till  the 
time  of  his  restoration  to  the  throne.     Shapour  asked  the  astrologers 
how  he   was  to  know  that   the  time  of  restoration  had  come.     They 
eaidy   "you  may  expect  restoration   to  the   throne   when  you   eat 
golden   bread  on  an   iron  table.' ^    The  prediction   turned   out   to 
be  true.     He  lost  his  throne  and   wandered  in   deserts   and  moun- 
taine  till  he  came   to  the   city  of  EsfaHjan.     There  he  served    as  a 
labourer  at  the  house  of  a  cultivator,  who,  pleased  with  his  work  and 
energy,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.     This  wife  of  Shapour 
carried  his  meals  every  day  to  the  fields.     One  day,  being  invited  at 
a  marriage  in  the  village,  she  forgot  to  prepare  the  meals  for  Shapour. 
Being  reminded  of   this  fact,  she   hastened  to   her  house   from   the 
marriage  party,  took  with  her  a  few  cakes  prepared  with  honey  that 
were  ready  in  the  house  and  that  presented  a  yellow  colour  like  that 
of  gold,  and  ran  to  the  field  where  Shapour  was  working,     A  small 
trench   separated   Shapour   from  the  place   where  she  was  standing. 
So  she  could  not   hand    over  the  cakes   to  Shapour.     He   conse- 
quently extended  towards  her  his  spade,  over  which  she  placed  the 
golden  coloured  cakes.     The  sight  of  the  golden  coloured    bread, 
placed  over  the  iron  spade,  reminded  Shapour   of  the  astrologer's 
prediction,  that  the   eating  of  a   golden  bread   over  an   iron  table 
would  bring  about  his  restoration  to  the  throne.     He   recounted  the 
story  of  the  prediction  to  his  wife,  declared  to  her  who  he  was,  and 
hastened  home  to  be   ready  to  go   to  his  native  country.     He  put  on 
his   royal  robe  and  dress,  which  he  had  concealed    in   a  bag.     He 
wrote  to  his  ministers  and  informed  them  of  his  whereabouts.     He 


••  Ibid.  »3  Edrisi,  par  Jaubert,  II.,  p.  182. 
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got  }iis  coat  of  mails  suspended  at  the  gate  of  his  honse.  The 
minister^,  ou  hearing  from  Shapour,  sent  courtiers  to  hring  hack 
»Shapoin'  t'.  the  roral  city.  They  came  to  a  place  and  inquired 
about  Shapour's  whereabouts.  They  were  told  **  Nist  Sapour " 
jj^U  vju^j  J.  c.,  Shapour  is  not  hei-e.  Hence  it  is,  they  say,  that 
the  place  was  called  **  Xist  Sapour''  jjf^^  c*-^  and  then  Nisha- 
pour  (j^J^)  The  courtiers,  nut  finding  Shapour  at  that  place 
proceeded  further,  and  came  to  a  place,  where  the  people  asked 
theni,  what  they  had  come  there  for.  They  replied  "  Sabour  Ehast." 
**^  ^j-^  jji^^  (from  ijl»a\^  to  wish,  to  look  for),  t.  e.,  we  look  for 
iSbApour.  Ilencc  the  place  was  called  Sabour  Kbilst.  This  seems  to 
be  the  city  known  as  Sabour  Khawst.  The  courtiers,  on  proceeding 
further,  came  to  the  village  where  Shapour  lived .  Uis  house  being 
discovered  by  means  of  the  coat  of  mails  hung  at  the  gate,  they  said 
Jandiin'^'^  Sabour  j^J^  M'^^  *•  ^•>  ^c  have  found  Shaponr.  Hence 
the  place  was  called  Jouudi  Sabour.  This  is  the  city  known  as 
Vandii-i-.Sha])uhar    in   the  Pahalavi  treatise  of  Shatroiha-i-IrAn. 

Nehavend- — According  to  Yakoufe,^*  some  writers  says  that 
its  original  name  was  Nouhavend,  and  they  thui>  derive  it  from  Noah 
as  the  city   originally  built  by  him. 

Sh^m. — Sham  is  the  modern  name  of  Syria.    Asiatic  writers  oall  it 

Bald-el-Slnim,  i.  c,  the  city  on  the  left  (Arab.  JUA).     According  to 

Macoudi,  Yemen  is  so  called  because  it  is  situated  on  the  right  hand 

side  of  Kaabah,  and  Syria  is  called  Sham  because  it  is  situated  on  the 

left  of  Kaabah.^o 

Others  derive  the  name  Sham  from  Arabic  ^t»  or  ^jJm  *  unlucky  * 
and  the  name  Yemen  from  Arabic  ^^^4^  'lucky.'  They  say  that 
YenK'n  (Arabia  Felix)  is  so  called  because  it  is  very  fertile. 

Farika. — It  is  tho  Afrikio  ^ftjy  I  of  Edrisi,  Afrinkeieh  /^ji\  of 
£bn  Ilaukal  and  modern  Africa.  Macoudi  calls  it  Afrikiyah  Hjfi^l. 
According  to  this  author,  the  country  received  its  name  from  one 
Africa.-,  the  son  of  Abrahe,  Afji\  e^J  cT^y'  who  founded  it.*'  The 
Komnns  bad  first  introduced  this  name  into  Europe.  At  first  they 
knew    the  country  about  Carthage  by  the  name   of  Africa, 


^^  This  word  HccniH  to  bu  the  saxnc  as  Pahalavi  vandAilan  ntCX)M    (to  findi  to 

•  •btaiii). 

••*   hirtumiiairo  do  la  PerBC  B.  dc  Moynnrd,  p.  578. 

■•«  MnnMidi  III.,  p.  I'MK  »»  Ma<?oudi  111^  p.  224, 
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Nabartirak. — it  was  so  called  because  it  is  situated  on  the  canal 
(nehar  j^)  of  the  river  Tira.  According  to  Yakout,®®  the  river  was 
so  called  from  the  name  of  Tira,  a  son  of  Goudaraz,  the  Vazir  of 
Kaikhosru. 

Ataropittakan.— According  to  Strabo^^  the  city  had  derived 
its  name  from  one  Atropute  who  had  saved  it  from  passing  into  the 
hands  of  the  Macedonians.  Yakout®^  says,  that,  according  to  Ibn 
el-Moquanna,  it  received  its  name  from  its  founder  Azerbad  .^tj  y^\^ 
This  word  Azerbad  is  the  same  as  Atropate.  But  this  Oriental 
writer  places  this  personage  in  times  much  anterior  to  that  of  the 
Macedonian  conquest.  The  Pahalavi  Shatrditra-i-Iran  attributes 
its  foundation  to  one  Air4n  Goushasp,  a  name  which  can  also  be  read 
Adar&n  Goushasp.  In  that  case  the  first  part  of  the  name  Adar  is  the 
same  as  the  Atro  in  Strabo's  name  Atropate  and  Azer  in  Yakout'a 
name  Azerbad. 

•>  Diotionnaire  de  la  Perse  B.  de  Mejnard,  p.  576. 

•  »  Bk  XL,  ch.  18.  »o  B.  de  Maynard,  p.  15. 
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Akt.  XVI. — Three  interesting  Vedic  Hymns.     By  RAjAbImJ 

RAM KRISHNA    BhIgAIWAT,    EsU. 


[Gommonicated  June  1899.] 


Preface. 

The  hymus  of  Rig-veda  may  first  be  classed  under  five  heads, 
according  to  the  subject-matter — (1)  historical,  (2)  poetical,  (8)  rilna- 
listic,  (4)  philosophical,  (5)  miscellaneous. 

There  is  also  a  second  way  of  dividing  the  Vedio  hymDS.  The 
Mimansu  philosophy  or  the  orthodox  school  holds  all  the  three  con- 
Btituents,  viz.,  SanJiM,  Brdhmana  and  Aranyaha  to  be  alike  without 
any  beginning,  coeval  or  coeternal  with  one  another,  thus  distinguish- 
ing them  from  the  Shrauta-sutras  or  the  Ritual  manuals,  which, 
though  based  on  the  three-fold  Veda  or  Shriti  have  not  the  same 
authority  with  the  Shriti ^  and  therefore  go  by  the  name  of  Smriti, 

The  modern  Brahmin   going  a  step  further,  or  rather  descending 
a  step  lower,  holds  even  the  Shrauta-sutras  with  the  remaining  five 
An<jas  ofNirukta  (Eiyn\6\ogy),Chhanda8  (Prosody),  Jyotiah  (Astro- 
nomy), iS'/uA'.Wia  (Phonetics),  Vyuharana  (Grammar)  and  the  Nighonfu 
(Glossary)   to   be    coeternal,  calling  these   the  Ten  Books  (Dasha 
Grauthas),  and  taking  special  care  to  commit  them  to  memory  (even 
without  understanding  a  single  syllable)  outstrips  the  most  orthodoi 
school,  and  carries  to  excess  the  theory  of  the  co-eternity  of  the 
Vedangas  with  the  Vedas,  which  latter  alone,  were  held  to  be  without 
beginning    by   the   great  Jaimini   and   his   equally   great  expositor 
Shabarswamin.     But  this  is  a  matter  which  just  now  does  not  concern 
us,  though  the  intellectual  descent  or  deterioration  deserTea  to  be 
noted.     Even    the    view   of  the   orthodox    Jaimini   will   be  found 
to  have  been  a  new  departure  of  later  times.     The  older  view  for 
which  the  student  of  Sanskrit  is  indebted  ];o  the  aphorisms  of  P&nini 
may  be  said  to  be  the  view  of  the  grammarians.     This  view  of  the 
grammarians  materially  differs  from  the  orthodox  view,  inasmuch  as 
it  recognizes  a  part  of  Vedic  literature  to  be  older,  another  part  to  be 
later,  and  the  remaining  part  to  be  still  later,  on  which  account  it 
may  not    inappropriately    be  called   the   chronological  or  in  other 
words  comparative — historical  view. 

The  basis  of  the  chronological  view  is  firstly  the  aphorism  PurSfta^ 
prokteshu     (uinMl^a  frrfTTOT^?— V,\,\ot^)   and    secondly    tbo 
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sphorism  Shaunahddibhi/as  (^^H<iMR*^P^gr^fir — Vf|A*^)«    The  first 
aphorism  places  the  Br&hmana  on  the  same  level  with  the  Kalpa,  ue* , 
the  Shrauta-siUras  and  distingDishes  from  the  *'  old  Brahmanas  and 
the  Kalpas  "  the  new  ones.     Whether  it  be  liked  by  the  Mtmansakas  or 
not,  this  levelling  down  of  the  Brahmanas  and  the  Aranyakas  with  the 
Kalpa-siitras  is  a  fact.     The  second  aphorism  divides  the  Ghhandas  or 
the  Biks  into  the  drishta  (seeni  revealed)  and  prohta  (first  spoken,  not 
revealed). .  The  word  prohta,  which  is  applied  to  the  Br&hmanaa  and 
the  Kalpas,  being  also  applied  to  the  division  of  the  Ckhandas  or  Biks 
ascribed  to  Shaunaka  and  others,  there  is  evidently  a  levelling  down  of 
that  division.     The  whole  of  l^ig-veda  may,  according  to  Pfinini,  be 
thus  divided  into  two  divisions,  viz.,  the  revealed  (drishta)  and  the 
non-revealed  (prohta),  the  hymns  composed  by  Shaunaka  being  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  latter*    The  age  of  Shaunaka,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
does  mark  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Sanskrit  literature.     The  ori- 
ginally non-Brahminical  story  of  the  Kauravas  and  the  Pandavas  was 
for  the  first  time  made  known  to  Shaunaka  and   other  Brahmins 
engaged  in  the  celebration  of  the  twelve-years  «a^ra,  though  the  almost 
complete  Brahminisation  and  bulkiness  of  the  story  must  be  ascribed 
rather  to  times  far  removed  from  Shaunaka  and  bis  companions  in  the 
satra.     The  age  of  Shaunaka  or  the  ritualistic  age  is  thus  deservedly 
held  in   high  esteem,  being   the  connecting  link  between   the  pre- 
Shaunaka  or  pre-ritualistic   and   the  post-Shaunaka,  or  post-ritual' 
istic  ages.     The  Sanhitn  of  Rig-veda  will  be  found  to  contain  hymns 
of  all  these  three  ages.     Though  the  majority  of  the  hymns  may  be 
assigned  either  to  the  ritualistic   or  the   post-ritualistic  age,   there 
are  a   few  which   may    be  traced   to  the    pre-ritualistic  age.     The 
ritualistic  hymns  must  be  the  product  of  the  Shaunaka  age,  and  to 
some  extent  of  the  post-Shaunaka  age  also.     The  philosophical  hymns 
one  would  not  be  wrong  in  assigning  to  the  post-ShaunHka  age.    The 
miscellaneous  hymns  cannot  all  be  said  to  belong  to  one  particulsr 
age,  though  the  historical  and  the  majority   of  the  poetical  must  be 
held  to  be  the  product  of  the  pre-ritualistic  age.     A  Vedic  hymn 
may  thus  be  a  product  of  the  pre-ritualistic,  the  ritualistic  or  the 
post-ritualistic  age. 

This  three-fold  division  of  hymns  corresponds  with  the  order  of 
natoral  growth  observable  in  individual  or  collective  man.  Admira- 
tion and  wonder  excited  by  heroes  and  great  man  is  the/r«<  stage  ; 
parallel  to  these  is  the  admiration  and  wonder  excited  by  natoral 
objects  or  phenomena.     The  second  stage  is  when  attempts  are  made  to 
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make  this  admiration  and  wonder  permanent  by  institutions  and  rites. 
And  wlien  these  fail  to  give  satisfaction,  there  comes  the  tldrd  or  last 
stage  of  thouglitful  reflection  or  philosophy.  This  three-fold  division 
will  he  best  ilhistrated  by  a  consideration  of  representative  hymns. 

It  is  proposed  to  deal  this  time  with  three  hymns  only,  viz,,  the 
Vrir.hji-kapi  hymn  (8Gtl»),  the  Saramu  hymn  (108ih)  and  the  Stars 
hyniii  (7-nd),  all  of  the  10th  Mandala.  Of  these  three  selected  hymns 
the  first  two  belong  to  the  historicHl  or  pre-ritnalistic  age.  The  third 
hynm,  thouL,^h  a  poetical  one,  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  the  pre- 
ritiialistic  nge  ;  it  will  have  to  be  referred  to  the  ritualistic,  or  even 
to  tlie  post-ritualistic  age. 

fiOt  us  now  iirst  turn  to  the  Vrisha-kapi  hymn. 

5tr  M?  3T  Pr^w^^  ^TiV^T^;  R'^^^r*''. 


ft 


1  Th(  TT^JT  ri  ({^)  shoiilil  be  taken  with  3Tf5ff?l-5?Tf5J(T  the  pasBlre 
aorist.  (^»?r^  ^T  )  of  ^^  with  f^.  The  form  ffftTf!  seems  to  be  a  cTtf^*?f» 
(hou/h  net  'lutc  in  acconlancc  with  the  ai»horivms  of  ^f^(%.  As  a  fUS^'^T 
advorli,  ^F'Ti :     HTHTT—  to  bruise,  to  destrou*  W^  '—  lord  or  master. 

2  •' 3^f  '  -  3T^T.  ^T  conicri  f  rom  §^  (5)  to  bruise  or  ferment;  hence 
originally  j«.)/;/<'  foniicnteil  liquor. 

i  "fr^qrV*    ^^^f?f^  (MAdh.iva). 

+  *'  3T|'j:>TTrr  is  the  W^  the  Voilic  potential  of  ofiH,  a  Vedic  root  meaning 
**  to  cat."  "^rrs"^:'*  inuir-chasing,  literally  '•  longing  for  "  or  "  wishing  lo  hate  a 
hoar    (irrnr^r  ^rrrPr^O"-      I'he  form  U  Vedic. 

«  *' rT?"  i^ihepaM  pasfl  participle  of  rT^  to  chip  or  to  pare  from  which 
cnnos  rT?fl'5T " carpenter.  ^5q^[  (Vedic)  =  5qfTf:ff^  Cclassical)  **  Clft^^"  the 
f5?  of  fj,  r  bjiu;:  Mib  titnt,edfor«5;oomp.ire  ^Tl'^T'TJ  in  the  preceding  Tene, 
-^17^  _  fTi^  ;  one  may  derive  it  from  V^  with  J  and  take  it  for  **  access** 
or  "Mcr.-il'lc.''  ^'Jf'^?'*  ^^-^  i'^  ''^?»  ^^"^  without  Rtot;  while  both  •iPW^ 
.n.l  Crri"^^  arc  wilh  f'^T.. 
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' 'nw  !?»¥  iwrA%  «r^^«r  «if^«^, 
•/1%  a^rtf^  5CT^a^  ?5t^  95irTO%? 


•  "gHir^m"  is  the  cotnparatlve  of  fHfn!;=ffH*Tr,  HIHlMng  a  syno- 
nym of  ^^.  "q^l"  according  to  MAdhava  is  either  "  happiness  "  (fW)  or  "Sttn" 
5^)»  "jPf^'  is  again  the  i^^.  *'^^4^^^^'  or  **<r<rtl^T'  are  comparatives  in 
t^  formed  from  '^'n^  or  ^^T'n?^  respectiyely,  like  ^^^  from  ^y*(<  or 
'SNNi  from  ^^kI^  or  alfsr^^. 

-f  *^Jg^  n  yecative  particle.  ^T'^  mother  (  exclamatory),  not  literal 
*.*ynf^ftr"  either  a  proper  name  or  equal  to  "gWpr"  =  **  sure  success"  ;  if  a 
proper  name,  8Twr  perhaps  literally ;  if  equal  to  Jt^T^,  ^^  exclamatory. 
***f"  =  ftft^,"ft"  =  ^2T:  =  g?6ff=bird.  "f^qf^' is  throbbing;  the  throbbing 
of  the  seyeral  limbs  being  considered  auspicious  even  in  those  times,  as  in 
classical  times. 

■  "^^f3^'*  =  ?^l[!I^;  for  the  substitution  of  ^  for  ^,  compare  nft^  for 
Wrr%?.  **f ''  according  to  MAdhava,  is  "  hair,  hair-band.'*  't^JTr^T^"  for 
?y^^.  "|rrtn?5r"  is  said  to  be  the  vocative  singular  of  fTTT^^T.  the  feminihe 
form  of  «ICqi^;  it  should,  therefore,  be  dissolved  as  ^:  gfcT'Jt^l  -  «T.  Virtual- 
ly, it  is  the  same  with  ^^  q?^.  "ap-q^"^"  =  aTf»^^qf&. 

•  "Mkf"  even  in  classical  Sanskrit  is  f^^l'rtjfrr  =  without  husband  or 
son ;  originally  the  word  meant  '*  without  a  defender,"  the  husband  or,  in  his 

aliaence,  the  son,  being  considerd  as  the  "defender  (of  a    woman).'*     "  ^ITT^  * 
i^  nsed  also  in  the  classical  language. 

10  "ffif"=  a  wooer,  from  S>,  to  call-  "ifW"  a  youth (tfPPf  ^  ^'-- 
T*  V  ?**  \\^,«P^«y\o,'fr*^^?tfrrTr).  "^'  is  an  expletive.  *'t>fr"  =  ft^=IPft 
= maker,  fashioner,  moulder.  *'ir?r"  from  UTi  to  go;  originally  it]  meant 
••path"  or  "water."  "q^V  =  q;5q?|. 

31 
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^q^^cd  fR;  fll^  5(%5  V^sfn:  fTM"". 

"  "fNi*iirai7rS  gj^  wj^^^. 
TCT^  ?i  1*5  3arT: :  fini  ^(r^ri  art  ?f%  s  ft^«"- 

"  "  w^iw  i^^Tfiw*  ftra=^^  ?TfniTi?. 


'  "il*."!   '     accordin 


to    MidhiiTn"  TT.      "  ^'^'^    =»n'^5=  wMery, 


liquid. 

■»  "pwni^"-0  wife  of  Vrijha.Kapi ;  seePftnln!  (4-1.37).  "K^"  = 

W  wJthj;  rorr  =  wisltli.  ■•aTI5"  =  »inH-3  =  aiid  "q^nr"  again  an  (xunple 

i» '■(ftq:"-[jj^:  =  8toiit.     "3iir"  =  34t. 

■  •  "sr"=f^.  "05^"  18  eitliertbe  present  partic.  or  >r^  of  the  freqnen- 
tiiljre  (l^JipfT)  o£  V.  nn  I^TR  root,  "tp^"  might  be  taken  in  the  scnec  of 
"  ilaatniction,  plot,  con-pirncv."    '"*1T^:"  laaj  mean  "  trusting"  nUo, 

19  "afl"  =  e!  +  i%r  =  "i^"  — JT.  "t^^"  =  S*'Hi  compa'e  tini« 
K>4  W-fC^-  "«*wil"  =  *W:^!  =  bctwaen  tyghs.  "^T"  =  [?r^^. 
?I^"  =  *rr+T<i  +  t1t;  "f^"  =  ft.  ""IPl"  quallflea  !T^PTj  whldi  Is 
underetood. 

"  ■■«%■'  =  «[+?%:  "f%"=!S'.    "fl^^"^*r!+T^+f^:  '•i^"=t7. 

"  "ir?^'tT7"  =  trT7'fT?  =  a  elr.inger  liavlng  (n  hund)  i  this  adioctiro 
qnnllfie.  "(iT^,"  a  pnat  pait-ive  participle  ased  a'i  a  sobstnntiTB ;  "(flt 
(thu_.)  =  doith.  that  i».ami,u«ati.>H.  "ft'^"  C^^)-!^'^.  "n5H."  =  bolled 
ricp,  "•H^"  =  and.  afterwards  ;  3nI%!R:"  =  taU  <d. 

'"  "PlW*fl>J."  =iTT'l^  it  is  tbc  preHent  participle  ot  the  Ereq'ientatlTa 
(l^StpSr)  of  ^  a  Vedicrool.  "ftf^=^"-!^^  5t^=:Bep»rating,  lUalJii- 
gniiihlDg.  "^rtf"  and  "air^"  soem  to  lie  user!  (or  "sIstc"  and  "master" 
lespcclitulj,     "ql^gff  ^1 "  -  ijflpi  S'^:  -  ot  the  exi^ellcnt  brewer. 
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^^  ''S'fjf^  f^rra^  gf%?TT  th^M^r^il. 

^  7^  Him^l»fl^?<T%f^  TOT 5T:;  f^**'. 

Translation. 

1.  (They,  %,  e.,  the  slaves  who)  were  sent  to  destroy  (the  enemy) 
did  not  respect  (the  authority  of)  lodra  the  Deva,  when  Vrisha-Kapi 
master  of  the  fed  (<*.  e^  slaves),  became  intoxicated  (with  power) ;  my 
friend  Indra  is  superior  to  all, 

2,  0  Indra,  putting  (thyself)  to  great  trouble  for  Vrisha-Kapi^ 
(thou)  runnest  and  (thou)  dost  not  get  (time)  to  drink  liquor  else- 
where ;  Indra  is  superior  to  all. 

-S»  What  (benefit)  has  this  dark  animal  done  to  thee  ?  On  whom 
j(i.  e.,  the  dark  aninnal)  thou,  his  master,  didst  lavish  so  much  swelling 
wealth  ;  Indra  is,  &c. 

.    4.    (O)  Indra,  may  the  dog  longing  for  a  boar,  devour  the  two 
ears  of  him,  whom  thy  favourite  thou  guardest ;  Indra  (is),  &c. 

5.  The  monkey  has  publicly  spoilt  dear  (things)  prepared  for 
me ;  may  I  get  his  head  cut  off,  may  I  not  be  (an  object  of)  pleasure 
to  (that)  sinner ;  Indra  (is),  &c. 


so  "^5^,     In  the  sense  of  '*  desert,"  is  used  in  the  classical  language  also. 
«f'<T^'l"  =  forest  (according  to  M4dhava>       *'?Tr   43nfr"  =  ?m%    ^3prn^. 

•^  "f RcTT  '*  =5(^cT|Pr=  friendly    visits    or   communications    (§+fiTT(^)* 
*^*<*1^l*Is''  =  one  who  has  lost  sleep. 

M  "^^s^:"  =  ^iT^;?:  "3T3TiI'rT^"  is  the  plural  form  of  the  2nd  person 
of  the  imperfect  {^^)t  the  root  T^  having  undergone  reduplication. 
**^:"  for  fT:  is  allowed  even  in  the  classical  language.  «*55^^:"  =  ff|q':  = 
3^+«T^;  "y?''  much,  many,  and  "3?^"  misdeed.  •*3nT^"  =  3T'Tr^=3nTr^; 
the  Ist  person  used  for  the  3rd.  **^q"«r"  =  separating  ;  hence  "  bribing^^'  or 
**  working  treason.** 

w  -Hq?"  =  55l.    ''^^'*  perhaps  form*    "?^^:''  =  ?f^^f:   **3fr^qcl^'=: 
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6.  There  vras  nut  born  a  wotnnn  haviDg  mora  btaatiful  (higbs 
thna  mine,  more  pleHaiire-giring,  haviog  inor«  (pteaaing)  inoT«infnts 
(of  limbs)  lod  strougrr  legi  ;  Indrs  (is),  &c. 

7.  Bjr  mother,  mj  thigh,  n;  leg,  mv  heail,  are  tkrolfbii^  iik« 
ft  bird  (in  aucb  a  mnnner)  thai  (my  desires)  will  be.  bj  (mj)  ntutker, 
cuily  fulKlled  ;  Indra  (is),  £c. 

8.  (0)  beautifut-arnied,  h eft utiful- fingered,  eopio^s-haired,  brotd- 
Ihighed,  whit  (Is  the  matter)  ?  (O  thou)  with  a  bra*e— defeader.whjr 
art  thou  angry  agftiuat  our  Vrishn-Kspi  t   Indn  (ia),  fte. 

».  This  rillniu  tbinka  me  (to  be)  without  >  hraTe  defender,  but  1. 
Kife  of  Indra,  buTe  a  brme  defer  der  (iii)  Indra,  friend  of  the  Uatots, 
<.ia),  ic. 

10.  VeriW,  &  maiiten  only  once  aoitea  with  a  ynung  man  courting 
(her)  ;  the  wife  of  Indra,  poasessed  of  a  bra»e  defender,  is  made  much 
of  (as)  tbe  maker  of  the  way  (of  chastity). 

11.  I  have  heard  Indrfini  (to  be)  fortunate  among  these  women  ; 
■he,  verily,  has  notbiog  ebe  (except  her  hnsband) ;  from  old  ^« 
(her)  huaband  dies  ;  Indra  (is),  &c. 

12.  (0)  Indraoi,  I  find  no  pleasure  except  in  (my)  bisnd 
VriAhA-Kapi,  belonging  to  whom  this  liquid  oblation  passes  among 
the  Devas,  (being)  dear  (to  them) ;  Indra  (is),  &c. 

13.  (O)  worthy  wife  of  Vnshii-Kapi.  (O  thou),  blessed  with  a 
son  and  bIcsBed  with  a  daughter- in-law,  may  Indra  fea-t  on  ihy  oien  ; 
(let)  some  (maid  prepare)  tbe  dear  (and)  agreeable  ohlalioD  (of 
liquor) ;  Indra  (is),  &c. 

14.  Fifteen  (men)  are  roaating  for  me  twenty  oxen  at  one  and 
the  same  time;  besides  I  sm  stout,  (they)  fiil  both  my  sides  (with 
the  Uquid  oblation)  :  Indra  (is),  &c. 

15.  (May  he  drop  down)  groaning  like  a  bull  with  sharp  homa 
in  the  midst  of  a  herd ;  (O)  Indra,  may  tbe  draught  (of  death)  which 
Ihy  faithfol  (wife)  prepares  bring  happineu  to  ihv  heart  -,  India 
(i.),  *c. 

16.  I)  not  the  rule  man's  f 

Is  tbe  rule  woman's  ?    Indra  (is).  &c. 

17.  Is  not  the  role  woman's  ? 

Is  the  rule  man's  ?     Indra  (is),  &c. 

13.  (O)  lodra,  may  this  VrishS-Kapi  obtain  dralfa  at  another's 
hand,  a  dagger,  a  slaughter-house,  new  rice,  and  afterwvda  a  oait- 
load  of  fuel ;  Indra  (la),  &c. 

1?.     Here   I   come,    tnspecltng   snd    distingnishing   botwefln    tin 


aiid  th^  iDHster  I  (I)  drink  (of  the  fiqaory  of  tfets  eiooUewl 
bfftfitef  I  I  face  the  bold  (Vrish&^Ktpi). 

20.  The  desert  and  that  forMt^  how  many  miles  (are)  tkey  henee  S 
-(O)  Vrishi-Kapl,  seek  the  house  of  the  neighbcmr,  (t^en  go)  to  (thy) 
hofoan ;  Ii^dra  (is),  &c. 

21.  (O)  Vf  u^hA-^Kapi,  thou  who  losing  sleep,  goeet  bj  the  way 
^biHsk)  to  (thy)  house,  come  again  s  may  we  two  hold  friendly  meet- 
iaga  i^q ;  Indra  (is),  &c, 

22.  (O)  Vfii^ha-Kapi,  that  thoa  shonldst  haye  escaped  t  (O)  Indra 
that  thon  shonldst  have  come  hack  heme  I  Where  it  thet  beeat  ol 
many  misdeiade?    Where  haq  that  traitor  gone  7    Indra  (is),  &o^ 

28.  Parshn  by  name^  verily  a  descendant  of  Menu,  was  delitersd 
wf  twenty  (children)  in  all ;  say,  she,  whose  womb  ooncei? ed  (him), 
teeeifed  a  blessing  (when  Vri8h&->Kapi  escaped). 

Substance  of  the  kipnn*  , 

t::!  Vfii^hl«-Kapi  was  the  son  of  one  Parshn  a  female  of  the  tribe  ev 
elasa  of  Mann.  Hia  father's  name  is  not  mentioned.  Indra  had  many 
ahvea,  and  Vri^hft-Kapi  seems  to  have  been  in  command  of  them. 
Whether  Vfisha-Kapi  himself  was  originally  a  slave  is  not  quite  elear^ 
He  seems  to  have  been  once  sent  to  chastise  some  enemies,  when,  with 
his  following  of  slaves,  he  rebelled  against  (he  authority  of  Indra. 
Even  after  this  rebellions  conduct,  Indra  continued  to  be  as  kind  to 
him  as  before.  This  kindness  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  superior 
^nality  of  beer  and  beef  supplied  by  Vpsbi-Kapi  at  the  table  d 
Indra.  But  Indra's  kiodness  seems  to  have  turned  the  head  of 
¥riahA-Eapi,  who  thereupon  commenced  trespassing  en  the  psivacy 
of  Indra*8  wife.  What  follows  is  graphically  described  in  the  hymn, 
Indra'p  wife  complains  to  him  and  demands  that  Vfisha^Kapi  be 
made  over  either  to  the  dogs  or  to  the  executioner.  In  the  firtt 
seven  verses  Indra^s  wife  is  the  speaker.  In  the  eighth  veir>e  ladra 
gently  inquires  the  cause  of  her  wrath  against  Ynah^-Kapi.  From 
the  three  following  verses  (the  9th,  10th,  and  11th),  It  is  quite  oleai 
that  Yrifhft-Kapi  paid  attentions  which  Indra's  wife  naturally  ra^ 
aented  and  rejected  with  indignation.  In  the  twelfth  Indra  disdosea 
Ids  pavtislity  for  the  liquid  drink  brewed  in  the  house  of  Yfishi^Kspi 
and  Appreciated  even  by  the  other  Devas.  In  the  ISth  the  wife  oC 
Xlidra  calls  upon  the  wife  of  Vrishl^^Kapi  to  prepare  a  repast  with, 
)i}enly  of  roast  beef  and  beer  f  ef  Indra,  insinuating  thereby  that  the 
heef  roasted  by  her  was  less  savoury  and  the  beer  served  hj  bef 
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or  her  maid  less  sparkling  in  his  eyei.  In  thf  14th  Indra  re{nidi*tes 
the  inginuatioQ  with  some  narmth.  In  the  15th  the  wife  of  Indra 
seema  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  some  fatal  draeght  to  be  sd- 
ministered  to  Vriahu-Kapi.  In  the  lOth  Indra  agka  her  'Whose  is  the 
rule?'  la  the  17th  the  wife  of  Indra  puts  ihe  same  question  to 
Indra.  The  wife  of  Indra,  either  being  born  a  princess  or  being  Lia 
siflter-queen  or  being  his  anointed  quwen,  seems  to  demand  a  recogiii- 
tiou  of  her  rule  aa  well,  seeing  that  her  proposal  of  poisoning  does  not 
meet  with  approval.  Indra'a  wife  in  the  18th  Terse  proposes  that 
VrishA-Kapi  be  invited  to  a  feast,  atabbed  or  assassinated  and  secretly 
burnt.  In  the  IStb  Indra  pretends  to  approve  the  plan,  and  under- 
takes to  mete  out  in  person  the  proposed  punishment  to  the  rebel- 
lious slave,  after  having  indulged  in  a  strong  potation  of  his  favourite 
drink.  In  the  2ilth  V{i»hA-Eapi  is  offered  the  advice  to  secrete 
himself  lor  some  hours  in  a  neighbouring  house  and  then  to  go  home 
direct.  In  the  2l8t  Vrisha-Kapi  ig  asked  to  come  back  not  long 
after  and  to  renew  his  visits.  Being  told  b;  Indra  en  his  return 
home  that  VrJFihu-Kapi  has  escBped.  hia  wife  indignantly  asks  him,  in 
the  22nd  verse,  how  and  where  the  villain  could  have  escaped.  In 
the  :i^ird  Indra  coolly  replies  that  Vri^ha-Kapi  baa  returned  to  his 
mother. 

Authofship  of  the  FrixJtIt-Kapi  hymn. 

The  ritualists  ascribe  the  twenty-three  verses  severally  to  Indni^ 
Vriahfi-Kapi,  or  the  wife  of  Indra.  But  their  way  of  determining  tbt 
authorship  of  a  hymn  or  a  verse  is  generally  very  crude.  A  verse  is 
very  often  ascribed  to  one  wliose  name  occurs  in  it.  The  verse  "  May 
that  lord  Varuna,  whose  name  Shunash-shepa,  bouud  (_to  the  post), 
invoked  release  us,''  is  put  against  the  name  of  Shunash-Shepa,  be- 
cause Shunasli-Shepa  happens  to  be  mentioned  in  the  verse.  The 
ritualists,  following  this  custom,  once  universally  in  vogue  in  India^ 
have  ascribed  the  verses  in  this  bjmn  severalty  to  Indra,  the  wife  of 
Indra,  or  Vriphfi-Kapi.  But  this,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  a  very  satis- 
factory way  of  determining  the  authorship  of  a  hymn  or  of  any  verse 
in  it.  It  is  not  possible  to  father  thia  hymn  or  any  verse  of  it  on  aiqr 
of  the  three  mentioned  therein.  The  author,  whoever  he  waa,  was 
certainly  other  than  these  three,  even  if  he  lie  held  to  have  been  their 
coatemporary.  As  regards  -the  name  or  parentage  of  the  author 
of  this  hymn  or  the  time  of  its  composition,  we  know  absolutely 
nothing. 


e*  5  Saeiety  a*  painted  in  the  Vrifh4-Kapi  hymn. 

The  hymn  undoubledly  belongs  to  a  time  when  beef  was  an  article 
of  daily  conaiimptior,  bolh  Indra  and  Vrit-hn-Kapi  being  very  great 
bcef-eat-ers.  The  author  of  the  h_>mn  ulao,  even  supposing  for  n 
moment  tbat  he  was  not  a  beef-eater,  could  cerlainly  not  be  couiiled 
Btnong  those  who  held  beef  unclean.  A  fermented  liijuor  of  some 
Blrengtb  U  mentioned,  II  was  prepnred  either  from  barley  or  from 
rice,  both  of  which  species  of  grnio  were  required  in  (be  preparation 
of  the  Vedic  beer  surd.  The  hymn  was  evidenily  vrittcn  at  a  tmie 
when  society,  having  advanced  beyond  the  pnstoral  stage,  as  the 
word  'house'  points  out,  had  recoguieed  the  two  clagaes  of  ^rya 
and  Vdsn,  {,  c,  master  and  slave,  or  'upper'  and  'lower.'  Not  only 
do  ne  find  the  iostitution  of  marriage  celahlished,  bul  faithfulness  and 
devotion  to  one  man  arc  prized  at  least  by  women  of  the  upper  classes. 
It  was  a  time  when  maidens  were  freely  wooed  and  won.  The  wife 
of  Indra,  no  doubt,  claims  equality  with  her  husband,  hut  on  what  this 
claim  of  equality  is  based  is  not  quite  clear.  She  was,  perhaps, 
Indra 's  sister,  and,  as  such,  conld  not  but  claim  eqaalily  with  Indra 
her  brother.  Id  the  advancement  of  some  societies  theie  seems  to 
hare  been  a  stage  when  the  rojal  blood,  not  being  allowed  to  he 
contHwinated  with  the  plebeisn,  it  had  become  cns'omary  among 
royalty  for  the  brother  to  marry  his  sister.  This  custom  must  have 
been  at  the  bottom  of  the  marriage  of  Jupiter  with  Juno,  The 
primitive  Moguls  also  had  this  custom  among  ihem.  The  Spaniards 
found  the  same  custom  among  the  Peruvians,  when  tbey  first  landed 
ou  their  shore.  There  is  a  strong  suspicion  that  Tryamhaka  and 
Amhikn,  nho  are  mentioned  in  Vedic  literature  as  brother  and  sister, 
hore  also  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife.  Both  poisoning  and 
stabbing  or  assassination  seem  to  have  been,  when  the  hymn  was 
written,  not  uncnuimon.  The  slaves  were  doubtless  cremated; 
but  whether  their  masters  were  likewise  cremated  or  buried,  and 
tombs  erected  on  them,  is  a  point  not  easy  of  solution.  With  beef 
they  bad  no  wheateu  bread  but  rice.  So  they  did  know  rice,  bat 
whether  they  cultivated  it  themselves  or  had  to  depend  on  their 
depredations  in  some  rice-producing  districts  near  or  far  foritssopply 
is  again  a  nut  hard  to  crack.  The  society  of  the  time  had  made  some 
advance  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  as  a  'dagger'  is  mentioned. 

With  so  many  materials  before  him,  would  it  be  presumptuous  on 
the  part  of  one  to  assume  that  'ladra'  is  used   in  the  hy; 
human  ruler,  prince  or  king,  and  that  the  'Devas'  were  originally  lOme 
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human  HobjettR  Hckdowledgiuig  bia  rule  1     The  hymn  may  be  held  to 
belong  to,  or  describe  the  suteof,  a  lime  when  tbeDevRSKeie  the  mn- 
bare,  and  the  Maous  or  the  M&oavos  either  partly  or  entirely  the  ilavMi 
W«  turn  nent  to  the  Saramii  hymn. 
'  "f%f*i«w»fft  WITT  wiHH?  ?  ^  c^  Mgfti  "nr^s; 

nf*i«9i^  Pumr  aw  srr^.  smt  T^rrar  wit  "nrH^-" 

•  "m*  n  *?  T**ni.;  Tin  ?r:,  v^  ^(fhr^r*  qrRiT?; 

•  "fir  »iTT:  fli:^  Tr  ^^w-  "rft  fNr  M^tiR  g^it  tw^  -■ 
^rwi  ipr  w^9W7Wi^  ?  ^wiCTT^piryir  w^  ft"TT." 

M^  If  IfTW  »Tf3  "Tf»n':  f?Plf*T#  T>rar  T  (RBT?." 

■  "f^JF'fft"  -  aiT%^srfll'  =  Bearching.  iT+T^+3int="ilT^r"' 
■ICT?  (Imperfet't  «5  of  afST,  a  VedicSW?  root  meaning  "to  go")  =  came,  haa 
lifinie,  "I15fr;"  —  3ij^:  — roaring,  high.  "TCl^^"  (Vtdic)- TOP^i  (.clatei- 
oal)  =  c[Qing  or  tbronlng  back  ;  it  ie  an  adjective  qualifying  Vnln'  by  uaMt 
ondci^tood.  "«5>"  (Ved.)-3T^irrR.  "fil^-."  =  '^ng  =  aiprRg-depodt.' 
ifirtt^'Hf  (acconJing  to  IIPR),  right  or  vojage.  Wr  ooming  from  Kfl  water)  = 
any  rirer,  though  in  the  "  Bivera-hjnm  "  (G,  TS,  10  H.,  RIg-reda)  a  partlenlW 
river  h  meant.  ^ 

«  "5iftt"  (VeJ-l^^fft  (cl.)  =  »py,  envoy.  " flVar " '-^ ^3t.  "  »r?l 
(Ved.)  — TfiT-'  (ol.).  "^ijfr5"  =  a  godown,  a  fcictory  (etymologtcally)— maru, 
BarketB.     "stffls^;^:"^  great  veloeilj,  rapidity,  tnpid  croaking. 

»  "^?fl«f"  (acoonling  to  »rr*r?)  =  army.  ?ifl^  attar  fVl  nnderrtood, 
"TrrflTtl"  =  ?TTrI;.     'aiT  ^  'l'*31'l"  =  3ll'l*BI'T  T;    "arm'Slff"  (the  Tedie 

^)=*TrT^  "ij^i"{Vedic)=^'pT"ior'?^.    "sTrwt"=^ir.  "arm" 

(Vadl^arif  (cl.).     "HWri*"  (Yedic)^T?l^  or  H>^. 

•  "5*1?"-;'^.  f|?qi-ea«ytohuinl.hjordostroy.  "^T^'  (ytA.)  = 
•l^^Tg(ol.)  =  »T!inT5,  ant^fl- humbled,  defltrojad.  "S^tT:"-S9=iT.-  = 
g?=RT:  {cl.)  =  'nr:.     "^qi^"  (Ted.)  =  ?T^  (cl.> 

•  crft  to  bB  taken  with  tTH^tft.  "iRgarni,"  (Ved.)  =  m^'il^  Cel.)=' 
Would  untie.  Mt  at  liberty.  ' '■I5'-^~  J^TfTfTf f5=  one  who  has  not  rong^lii, 
«iT=bBsidBs.     "ailJiflfJrTiir"  (VBd.)  =  »Jr3^f?r'!fPr.  ' 

•  "3l9'*ir''  =  "aTSlr"=''noa-army"or  anNrf^"  -■'nOBubmitatMfqt    . 
■rmy."      "•rtSpWlt-"  =  Wft3$Fqt;;  "f5"  =  iirrow-    "TT^''  (V*d.)-tn^. 


I 
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^tN^fTT  ^I^IT^  M^fTOf 

ff^'rf^  3?f%?^^^P5fr:  #^  «?nrpfr  ^r^w^fir  Rrtrr." 


(cl.)  =  MN^d:  =  sinning.  *' aTf?:"  =  unchallenged,  onobstructed.  " ^ '^ 
elUier  «  jyTff  (inflmtive)  or  fr?iT  (potential  participle)  from  ?=  aiR^ 
«p  aif!"!!^:-  "^*RT"  (Vei)=^»Tq1"  or  ^H%  (cl.)=botb ;  any  two,  or  the 
fchfee  («r^5,  ?T5,  qf^Tj)  mentioned-  "^oIFH"  (Vedic)  =  ^Tr^  (Ved.)=^r|T^= 
5**itl»  '*^'  a  Vedic  root  =  to  make  happy. 

T  «*jyr'»  =  bottom,  root,  foot.  "ar^Pt:"  (Ved,)=:3r^:  (cl.)  "=?«::"  = 
filled.  **  f^^ "  (perhaps)  having  plenty  of  (stores  and  soldiers).  "ai«^n^' 
(Vd.=3T9ft^fl[  (cl.)=in  vain. 

8  •«^"  =  3Tr+^.  "n^5]r^"  (VedO=aTJT»Fi:  (cU  Tlic  class  3}pr^fr 
seems  to  have  had  many  sub-divisions,  of  which  two,  tnr.,  •R'^  and  ^W^ 
were  the  most  distinguished  (6  62  H.,  10  M.,  Rigveda  SanhitA>  3;^1.  (Ved.)= 
'TfP??  Wl'    f^H^FcT  (Ved.)=8qH^3PfT  (cl.)-    '*  ^^^"  QVed.^=^^^%  (cl.)- 

•  *'?^'*(Ved.)=^(cl.).  **€rHr'' by  tyranny,  ts^  is  either  an  adjec- 
tive meaning  '*  of  the  Devas"  or  a  collective  noun  meaning  "  the  Devas  collec- 
tively."    •*r«rT"=r?rrJ^.   **3rT"=  3rrf^«5^=  having  detached. 

i«  "3Tx^^tr5"  =  8i'5gx?^=  covered,  shielded.  "aT^TTcT  f«T"-3I?r:  ^l^ 
IX  "f?|"=:iT^g^.     "^  rrrtr  ^'^"^"m^r^^T^/'     **ft5rtfr:  (Ved.)= 

Onfrq:  (ci.)=n^^*r^:  or  a?nT^*ri(:,  **v^"=:Tfp'r3r,  cnrr.  'M'^sirri" 

(Ved.)  trRfiTTT:  (cl.)  =  hidden.  "?n^I<T;''  perhaps  like  »Tflrr^-  formed  a 
claa;  or  the  soldiers  are  so  called,  being  (hard  like)  *'  stones."  f^  seems  origin- 
ally t»  have  been  a  wooden  weapon  with  a  steel  point  (  (^  ^TlV^^i^^^ 
f  5"— ▼<»  ^,  ^o  ^^,  W^^  \o)  attached  to  it ;  the  T  being  a  p^ossessive  Fuffir, 
the  word  (^^  denoted  '*  one  possessing  the  weapon  f^J  hence  "  aimed." 
32 


1.  "Seeking  what,  has  SaramS  oome  to  this  (pUce)  ?  The  wnj 
(is)  verily  long  (and)  roaring  with  (waTes)  dashing  backwards.  What 
deposit  (of  hers)  with  as  ?  How  fared  the  night?  How  didst  thou 
croM  the  waters  of  the  river  t " 

2.  "  A  Bpy  of  Indra  in  qaest  of  your  large  mart!  I  travel ;  that 
rapid  crossing  owing  to  the  fear  (of  being  drowned)  baa  preserved  us, 
thus  ( I )  crossed  the  waters  of  the  river." 

3.  '■  (0)  Saramii  what  is  the  nature  of  Indra  7  What  the  (strengih 
of  his)  army  ?  whose  spy  ihou  hast  come  from  a  distance  ;  and  if 
he  were  to  come  and  (we)  to  make  him  (our)  friend,  (he)  might 
hecome  the  possessor  of  onr  cattle." 

4.  "  I  do  not  think  him,  whose  spy  I  come  to  this  place  from  ■ 
distance  (to  be)  easy  to  humble  ;  he  has  humbled  (those  difficult  to 
humble)  :  deep  rivers  do  not  keep  him  back  ;  killed  by  Indra,  you, 
(O)  Panis,  will  sleep  (the  long  sleep)." 

5.  "  (0)  fnir  Saramft,  here  are  the  cows  in  whose  quest  thon  art 
running  down  to  the  ends  of  Div.  Who  of  thine  withont  6ghtiiig 
will  release  them ;  besides,  our  weapons  are  sharp." 

6.  "(0)  Panif,  your  words  are  no  army;  let  not  yoor  sinning 
bodies  be  exposed  lo  (onr)  arrows  ;  let  not  the  road  lending  to  you 
be  stopped  ;  the  commander  of  forces  will  afford  rest  to  neither," 

7.  "(0)  SaramS,  here  is  the  mart  Slled  with  cattle,  horses  and 
wealth  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  those  Ponis  who  are  good  defenders 
are  in  charge  of  it ;  for  nothing  (thou)  hast  come  to  this  well- 
defended  stattan." 

8.  "The  soldiers  (made)  cruel  by  liquor,  (the  renowned)  Ayiaya 
and  the  Navagvas  of  (the  clan  of)  the  Angiras  have  come  hither ; 
they  have  divided  (among  themselves)  this  wealth  of  cattle."  After- 
wards this  sentence  the  Panis  gave  vent  to. 

9.  "  (0)  Sarama,  thou  hast  eoiae  groaning  under  the  tyranny  of 
the  Devas.  ( I )  make  thee  (my)  sister,  go  not  again  (back)  ;  (0)  fair 
(one),  having  separated  (from  the  rest)  thy  cattle,  (we)  restore  (them) 

10.  "  I  know  not  to  be  a  brother  (or)  to  be  a.  sister  ;  Indra  and  the 
terrible  Angirasas  know  (it,  that  is.  what  is  to  be  a  brother  or  a 
sister);  vhen  (I)  came,  they,  anxious  to  have  the  cattle,  shielded 
me ;  therefore,  (O)  Pauls,  remove  (yourselves)  farther  honee." 

U,  "(0)  PaniB,  remove  yourselvra  farther  :  let  the  cows,  which 
Soma,  the  commander  of  forces,  and  the  hardy  (and)  armed  soldiers 
discovered  (though)  hidden,  curae,  bounding  on  the  way." 
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Substance  of  the  hymn, 

Sarama  was  a  female  spy  of  some  Indra,  ruler  of  Div,  bounded 
bj  a  rapid  and  unfordable  riven  Bejond  the  river  lived  the  Panis, 
a  people  or  tribe  not  quite  friendly  to  the  natives  of  Div.  Some 
cattle  of  this  Indra  were  once  stolen  by  the  Panis  and  immediately 
carried  off  beyond  the  river.  This  Indra  sent  a  party  of  soldiers, 
accompanied  by  Ayasya  and  the  Navagvas  of  the  Angiras  clan  and 
famished  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  liquor  under  the  command 
of  Soma,  in  search  of  the  missing  cattle,  the  female  spy  Saram^  being 
in  the  advance  guard.  They  all  crossed  the  rapid  stream  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  soldier  and  landed  early  in  the  morning  on  the  opposite 
bank.  The  Panis,  who  were  encamped  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  were  not 
prepared  for  the  arrival  of  a  party  in  search  so  soon,  especially  when 
the  stream  was  well-known  as  unfordable  and  rapid ;  so  they  were  taken 
rather  by  surprise.  The  land  of  the  Panis  does  not  seem  to  have 
fallen  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ruler  of  Div.  The  hymn  con- 
tains a  dialogue  between  SaramS  and  the  Panis,  after  the  former  with 
a  strong  military  escort  set  her  foot  upon  the  laud  of  the  latter. 
The  Panis  begin,  then  Sarama  follows — this  order  is  preserved  up  to 
the  10th  verse,  which  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  Sarama.  The  eleventh 
which  is  the  closing  verse  of  the  hymn,  being  supplementary  to  the 
XOtky  18  also  put  into  the  mouth  of  Sarama. 

In  the  first  verse  the  Panis  questioned  Saramil  as  to  the  objeet  of  her 
Tiiity  as  to  how  she  could  cross  the  impetuous  stream  at  night,  land 
anong  them  early  in  the  morning  and  at  once  advance  to  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  In  the  2nd  verse  Sarama  discloses  to  the  Panis  the  fact  of 
ber  having  come  from  her  Indra  on  the  errand  of  searching  their 
marts,  and  also  informs  them  of  the  success  which  she  owed  rather 
to  the  quickness  of  her  movements  in  crossing  the  rapid  stream.  In 
the  3rd,  the  Panis  want  to  know  the  strength  of  that  Indra,  whose 
spy  Sarama  reported  herself  to  be,  and  spoke  as  if  they  were  ready 
to  submit  or  to  concede  the  demands  of  Sarama.  In  the  4th,  Sarama 
taking  the  Panis  to  be  rather  frightened  dwells  on  the  invincibility  of 
h&t  Indra,  on  the  inability  of  the  waters  to  arrest  the  advance  of  his 
search  party,  and  on  the  certainty  of  annihilation  in  case  of  re- 
sistance to  his  lawful  demands.  In  the  5th,  the  intrepid  Panis,  who 
point  out  the  cows  for  whom  SaramI  travelled  all  the  way  long 
from  Diy  and  refuse  to  surrender  them  peacefully,  show  themselves 
now  io  their  true  colours.  In  the  6th,  Saram&  advises  them  not  to  run 
rasblj  to  arms  and  to  expose  their  bodies  to  the  arrows  or  in  any  way 
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to  attempt  to  oppose  tlie  tdvance  of  the  Kirch  parly,  as  all  sscb 
means  would,  in  her  opioioD.  prce  no  barrier  to  the  irrrsiBtible  on- 
ward march  of  its  commaniler.  Id  the  7th.  the  Pania  now  describv 
the  great  wealth  lying  with  them  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  point  out 
ibe  possibility  of  a  very  determiaed  resistance  on  the  part  of  ibr 
veteran  warriors  who  were  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  pr«cio)» 
treasures.  In  the  8ih,  SnraoiB,  not  in  the  least  frightened  or  otci* 
.  bewildered,  now  gives  out  the  coDiposition  of  tlic  escort  and  abo 
..^ints  to  possible  dlviaions  of  the  spoils,  especially  of  cattle,  whJch 
those  forming  the  escort  had  expected  or  calculated  to  secure.  la 
the  9tb,  the  Paiiis  appear  rather  embairaascd  and  endcaToui  to  bribe 
Sarama  by  acknowledging  her  as  their  sister  and  by  proposing  and 
ftgreeing  to  the  resturatioi  in  full  of  the  cattle  which  she  might  hare 
lost  or  which  she  might  claim  as  her  own.  In  ihe  10th.  Sarama 
ackoowledges  no  other  brothers  or  sisters  except  her  Indrn  and  his 
lerrilic  Aogiiasas  who  are  watching  her  moTements  aud  therefore  in 
right  cnrnest  counsels  the  Panis  to  retreat  atill  further.  In  the  lltb. 
there  is  again  the  same  counsel ;  but  before  retreating  they  are  asked 
to  restore  the  stolen  herds  to  their  rightfal  otriiers  and  thus  avert 
their  just  wrath. 

Authorship  of  tie  hymn. 
As  regards  the  authorship,  the  ritualists  are  pleased  to  deal  vitfa 
this  Saramii  hymn  precisely  in  the  manner  in  which  they  have  dealt 
with  the  Vrishi-Kapi  byma,  fathering  some  verses  uppn  the  Panis  and 
the  remaining  on  Saramn.  Consequently  the  same  canon  of  criticism, 
which  has  been  npphed  to  the  preceding  hymn,  may  be  safely  applied 
to  tbia  hymn  also,  la  the  8th  verse,  the  4th  line  is  evidently  of  lb* 
author,  whoever  he  was.  Barring  this  one  line  in  the  8th  verse,  in 
no  other  verse  will  the  reader  6nd  anything  to  break  the  continuity  of 
thtioght  and  re^tnrity  of  argument  observable  in  this  hymn. 
rA«  ru/ue  of  Ihe  Saramfi  hymn. 
This  bjtnii  is  rather  political  than  social,  The  whole  atmosphere 
of  this  hymn  being  political,  there  ia  very  little  in  it  calculated  lo 
catch  the  eye  of  a  social  reformer,  nevertheless,  a  nomao.  eu'i^uyed 
in  open  diplomacy  as  a  spy  or  rather  as  au  envoy,  is  a  phase  of 
society  for  which  even  the  progrestivs  Christeadom  du«s  Dot  as  yet 
seem  prepared. 

There  is  no  Indnlni  here,  the  hymn  being  political,     Bui  there 
9Ught  to  be  no  two  opinions  in  regard  to  the  lueaiiiiig  of  tbe.  word 
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litilrt,  nbich  will  be  found  used  precuely  in  tbe  same  tense  in 
ttiia  h;mn  as  in  the  preceding.  Not  oni;  is  this  b;inn  nseful  ia 
arririog  at  (be  originul  ueaninf  of  the  word  Indra,  but  it  is  equally 
useful  in  getting  an  inBigbt  into  the  original  mentiinga  of  tbe  wordv 
Brihaspati,  Ilishi  and  Soma.  The  word  BribaEpati  is  clearly  used 
for  a  "  Couimauder  "  or  "  General, "  The  other  words  being  military, 
(be  word  Bribaapati  also  in  this  verse  must  be  beld  to  enpreis 
some  military  officer,  and  that  loo  tbe  "highest."  flfW  or  ^^TT 
must  primirily  have  denoted  an  "army,"  One  might  as  well  take 
5^,  to  mean  "  great."  The  aame  canon  applies  to  tbe  word  ^ishi 
in  the  Stb  verse.  The  Riabis  who  were  under  the  Brihaspati  must 
have  been  "  soldiera"  or  "warriors,"  not  "priests."  Tbe  word 
'Soma'  ill  tbe  6th  terse  may  be  taken  to  mean  "liquor;"  but  in 
tbe  last  Terse  to  take  it  as  a  proper  name,  and  that  too  of  the 
Brihaspati,  is  ibe  only  course,  no  oilier  couise  beiog  found  tenable. 
The  word  Indrii  thug  seems  to  have  onginally  denoted  a  'inler*  or 
'  kia^,'  BrihaepaU  'a  general'  or  'commander.'  and  Ei?Ai  a  'soldier' 
or  '  warrior.'  If  for  nolbing  else,  at  len^t  as  a  means  to  determine  the 
primitive  meanings  of  tbe  oldeat  Vedic  words  such  as  Inclra,  Srihai- 
pati,  Rifhi  and  Soma,  ibis  Sarama  hymn  is  simply  invaluable.  Tbe 
hymn  also  throws  an  equally  bright  bght  on  some  other  points,  wboi« 
knottiness  or  obscurity  can  in  no  nay  diminish  tbeir  imporiauce.  The 
name  of  the  province  or  region  ruled  over  by  the  Indra  is  mentioned  a> 
JKv.  May  it  not  be  that  this  name  of  a  province  or  region  ruled  over  by 
the  Indra  hsdsomethingtodo  with  the  word  Deva?  Deva  was  thus  the 
nameof  a  tribe  or  division  of  mankind  and  Div  that  of  tbe  land  occupied 
by  that  division.  Indra  was  the  title  of  the  ruler  of  the  division  of  tbe 
Devae  and  of  the  land  of  Div.  The  word  Deva,  or  rather  Dairy  a,  occurs 
in  tbe  dth  verse,  where  the  natives  of  Div  are  clearly  indicated.  The 
word  Deva  must  thus  have  denoted  all  sections  tike  tbe  Angiras  with 
tbeir  sub-aections  like  the  Navngvaa,  while  the  word  Bishi  denoted  «. 
member  of  the  military  profession.  It  might  be  that  the  Bi^his  formed 
a  subsection  like  the  Navagvas  or  a  section  like  the  Angiras  of  the 
oativea  of  Div. 

The  Pania  appear  to  have  been  a  aectlon  of  some  division,  which 
if  it  did  uot  rise  above,  at  least  equalled,  tbe  Devas  in  civiiiaalion. 
Out  cannot  gather  from  tbe  hymu  whether  the  Devas  had  marts,  but 
the  Pania  at  least  had  them,  and  tbcy  were  filled  with  wealth  and 
kortoB  and  cows  or  o^tan.  There  can  be  ao  doubt  as  to  the  Pania 
beiDi;  tiiderB>    The  nativw  of  Div  must  have  made  depreditiona  into 
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the  land  of  the  Panis,  aa  tbe  Pania  made  into  theirs.  The  cows  or 
oxen  and  horses  also  formed  the  prmeipal  object  of  plunder.  If  the 
Fanie  spoke  the  same  liingiiage.  tliey  moat  have  belonged  to  the  same 
liUDinn  fnmily  with  the  Deras ;  if  it  be  held  that  the  tunguage  ascribed 
to  Ibem  io  the  hymn  has  been  fathered  on  them,  the  hjmn  being 
Tfritten  in  the  Sanekrit  la&^unge,  they  must  have  belooged  to  a 
different  human  familv.  The  ^ord  du'v^a  applied  by  the  Panis  to 
tlieir  enemies  in  the  8th  Terse  tends  to  eslitbliah  that  the  Pnnis  at 
least  thought  themEoWes  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  Devas.  Be 
that  as  it  may.  In  one  of  the  plundering  expeditions  the  Psnii  were, 
according  to  nnr  author,  the  nggreasors,  and  Saramfi,  sent  with  a 
large  military  escort  by  the  then  Indra,  proposed  that  they  should 
festote  tbe  stolen  cows  and  recede  far  inland.  The  hymn  is  silent  as 
to  whether  the  PanU  accepted  tbe  proposal  and  accordingly  receded, 
«r  whether  they  hud  to  be  forcibly  disgorged  of  their  unlawful 
plunder  and  also  dispoasessed  of  a  part  of  their  land.  It  is  the  eloae 
pursuit  of,  and  dictation  of  terma  to,  the  Panis  by  Saramii,  backed  by 
ft  strong  military  escort  wlrich  our  bard  has  seen  tit  to  immortalize. 
More  aboiit  the  Devas  and  Div. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  nsunl  to  didde  the  then  known 
mankind  into  two  principal  divisions,  \\z,,  the  llevas  and  the  DOn- 
Devas.     In  the  very  first  hymn  of  the  third  Mandala,  the  author 

hopes  (srfH^orH  ^^fvz.  ^^f^l  ^°^  *rr  ^^rrt?-  %?^^— aigr^ra, 

ifiTft  irftr  GTi^— IP'  and  1 7  verses)  to  humble  the  warlike  non-Devas 
by  tbe  aid  of  the  s&cred  fire,  which  the  Devas  seem  to  have  carried  in 
a  chariot  in  the  van  and  also  in  the  rear  of  their  armies,  while  march- 
ing or  fighting.  In  the  lOtb  Mandala  in  tbe  87lh  hymn  in  [he  Uth 
Terse,  the  sacred  fire  is  asked  to  consume  by  its  flame  tbe  M&ra- 
7)evat,  while  in  the  99th  hymn  in  the  third  verse,  Indra  is  desorihed 
I  as  "humbling,  hy  his  power,  the  Shiehna-Devas."     The  Shishna- 

I  Devas  and  the  Mura-Devag,  though  originally  they  must  have  been 

L  offshoots  of  the  Devas,  as  the  addition  of  the  word  Deva  to  their 

B  names  incoatestably  proves,   seem  to  have  been  rather  ill<disposed 

H  towards,    and   therefore  at   war  with,   the  main   stem    at  the   time 

H  when  the  hymns  in  which  their  names  occur  were  written.     May  it 

I  not  be  that  the  PBois  being  either  of  the  Sbishna-Dera  or  the  M&ra- 

I  Deva  branch  carried  on  a  constant  warfare  with,  and  gave  no  small 

I  trouble  to,  the  DevaS  with  their  Biihaspatis  and  Indrat. 

I  From  the  10th   hymn  (verse  4),  of  the  7lh  Mandala,  Diy  seems  t« 

H  have  been  divided  into  three  diriaions,  had  three  rivers,  three  lakes 
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and  many  streams  desceDcling  down  the  chain  of  mountains  called 
Virapsht.  The  names  of  the  three  divisions  as  given  in  the  65th 
hjmn  (verse  2)  of  the  8th  Mandala  are  Fraeravana,  Svarnara  and 
Samudra^  virhile  in  the  10th  hymn  (verse  1)  of  the  same  Msndala, 
the  names  of  Dtrgha-prasadman  and  Rochana  are  substituted  for  the 
first  two,  though  the  third  Samudra  is  the  same  as  that  found  in 
the  other  hymn. 

The  word  Deva  will  thus  be  seen  to  have  originally  denoted  a 
people  or  division  of  mankind.  The  whole  mankind  then  known  was 
divided  into  'five  divisions'  or  'five  peoples'  and  the  word  ;7anc%- 
j'ana  was  most  appropriately  used  when  all  the  known  divisions  of 
men  were  intended  to  be  expressed.  The  word  panch-jana  is  found 
also  in  classical  Sanskrit.  The  value  of  some  of  the  historical  Yedic 
hymns  as  unfolding  the  earliest  history  of  one  of  the  five  divisions  of 
auuaikind,  is  simply  incalculable. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  "  Stars'  hymn.'' 

»  ••arRr"(Ved,)="3TRrf^"   (Ved.)    =^'Hrf^   (classic.)      "  ^T^NR 
CVed.)=^Tr^*NnT   (classic) = (we)  have  described,  we  describe.     **  itq'qT 
is  very  leoeely  used  for*"  wisdom  "  and  f^cpj  for  "  wise.''     ^:  apparently  for 
^SPt.     "qr^di^"  is  the  so-called  ^. 

•  ••^TcTT"  (Ved.)  =T?TPi:  (classic.)  =(^WR)  ^m^-  The  prefix  H^  should 
be  taken  with  af^T^ ;  ^^nrTHr^succegsfully  blew.  ^K  i«  evidently  an 
abbreviation  of  4t4<<iK,  which  would  literally  mean  any  worker,  though  here 
the  worker  in  glass  only  seems  to  be  understood.  Uo^  for  ^<ir  the  older, 
the  more  ancient. 

*  ^^^  is  ftriotly  speaking  ^HHT,  the  superlative  of  ^  meaning  **old.*'    The 

antecedent  of  <frl  seems  to  be  3?^;  "if^  3Tf  31^^"  =  followed  that  Qasaf) 
iu  birth  =  that;  awt  begot.  "tjTfH4<f*  ig  evidently  in  the  plural.  "HH. Qft 
(•WfiT)"  =  <T?[  «T3  •niPm  =  5Tr:  (^TTWO  •'J  «W*!'=  those  direotioiis 
prodneed. 

.  e  **wm^^''*  b  the  ablative  singular-  •*^f<ftj"  =  ^  »?f^:;  the  particle 
'V  is  often  interrogativa,  it  sometimes  expresses  doabt  aleo.     ^(K  shonld  be 


ff 
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1.  Let  US  deacribe,  while  the  Ukthas  are  being  recited,  Iho  birth* 
of  the  Devas  in  polished  kngoage;  any  one  will  see  {them,  that  ii  the 
Devaa)  at  n  time  subsequent  (to  th«  recitationB  of  the  UkthaB), 

2.  Brahmnnni-pati— like  a  glaaa-blower  (karmura)— blew  them 
(of  the  previous  iiigbt);  in  ihe  more  ancient  creation  of  the  Dcthb, 
the  esifitent  had  spnto^  from  the  non-existent. 

3.  In  ihe  very  first  creation  of  the  Devaa,  from  the  non-eiiBt^nt 
sprung  the  existent ;  that  (non-exiatent)  produced  the  (celestial) 
directions,  those  (directions)  produced  the  (firmHmeots)  eilending 
high  up. 

4.  From  (the  firmament)  estending  high  up  sprung  the  earth; 
from  the  earth  the  (terrestrial)  directions ;  did  Dakaha  spring  from 
Aditi  ?  or  was  Aditi  produced  from  Dataha  ? 

5.  (0)  Daksha.  that  Aditi,  thj  daughter,  who  was  bom  (ot  thee), 
produced  the  blessed  Devas,  friendly  to  the  nol^ — dead. 


:"  (Ved.)-']??(elBBBie.> 

to  be  taken 


taken  with  the  Imperfect  C^T)  ot  1^:  the  3qtnT 
tlBOB  precpdca  and  somotimefl  follows  the  Terb,  o 
tntervening  l>etween  them. 

'  "tf^  "13  »lTr^"  =  Bhe  begot  or  produced. 

I  '•sil^=?ff"cVed.)  =  'n^*nPt.(claBdc.>  "ipl 
■'anWl?^'CVed.)=aTWf*TCVod.)  =  STKff   (olasnic) 
with  this  Terb, 

■  "3^inT;"  CyedO^^fT- (olaaeic).  (rft  ehoulc!  be  connected  with  WnTTt. 
"B=«:"  tVeilO  =  'T=5r:  (clasE-ic>  "\^i"  (Ved-)-<^CPla™o.);  "?^3^"  = 
^flfTT-  "5n"-3iTR'.  <TO>I- nfterwnrds.  "iratli!t:"  =  ^f^l  ■'dead" 
soama  to  be  ased  (or  "  atter  death." 

•  In  the  Sad   line  T  ahnnld  bo  talien  as   understood  after  f^^ "  WH 
(V«d.)  =  mr^  (classic.);  "f^"  in  the  Vedlc  Inngnage  being  equal  to  T^f  In  Ae 
classical,     "air'tm"  =  conceited  (it  Erom  ?),  broueht  forth  [if  from  f). 
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6.  (O)  Devas,  when  you  stood  greatly  agitated  in  yonder  water  (of 
firmament),  sharp  dust  of  you  as  if  dancing  flew  down  hither. 

7.  (O)  DeTas,  because  you,  like  the  Saints  (Yatis)  fed  (with  light) 
the  worlds,  you  did  lift  up  in  this  (world)  the  sun  hidden  in  the  sea. 

8.  ,  Aditi  had  ei^t  sons,  who  were  produced  frotii  lier  hoiJy  ;  she 
with  the  seven  (sons)  joined  the  (first  creation  of  the)  Devas  ;  after- 
wards she  threw  out  the  posthumous  egg. 

9.  With  the  seven  sons,  Aditi  joined  the  (very)  first  creation  (of 
the  Devas);  but  she  brought  forth  tlie  posthumous  vgg  for  the  pjx>- 
psgation  (and)  death  (of  mankind). 

Remarks  and  Observations  on  the  Hymn. 

First  as  regards  the  time  of  its  composition. 

The  four  words,  viz,,  Uktha,  Brahmanas-pati^  Karmdra  and  Yati 
deserve  special  notice. 

The  words  Uktha  and  the  passive  present  participle  Shasyama- 
neshu  have  a  technical  meaning  in  the  Soma  sacrifice.  The  term 
Uktha  was  once  applied  to  the  recitations  of  the  Hotri  priest,  tliat  is, 
the  priest  of  Rig-veda.  But  subsequently  the  word  Shastra  came  to 
he  substituted  for  it,  the  word  Uktha  being  reserved  for  tliose  even- 
ing recitations  only,  which  were  recited  in  a  special  form  of  the  Soma 
sacrifice,  which  on  that  account  has  received  the  designation  of 
Ukthya  (possessed  of  the  Ukthas).  The  Ukthya  form  of  the  Soma 
sacrifice  gets  the  second  rank  among  the  four,  the  first  being  reserved 
for  the  Agni-stoma,  In  the  ritual  aphorisms,  whenever  the  recita- 
tions of  the  priest  of  Rijj-veda  are  intended,  the  word  invariably  used 
fir  them  is  '  s/iastra,*  derived  from  shafts  which  in  the  ritualistic 
language  means  to  "recite." 

If  the  word  Uktha  be  tsken  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood 
by  later  ritualists,  it  will  be  necessary  to  assume  that  the  hymn 
was  composed,  while   tho  Ukthya  form  of  the  Soma  sacrifice  was 
being  celebrated  by  some  munificent  sacrificer.     But  the  elaborate 
and  tedious  recitations  {mih  permutations  and  combinations,  often 
meaningless  to  a  laymnn^s  enr)  of  the  priests  of  later  times,  were 
ill-adapted  to  times  rather  simple,  when,  there  being  no  established 
priesthood  and  thereforei  no  organised  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
priests  to  bring  about  an  abnormal  development,  the  ritual  also  was 
likely  to  be  simple.     The  hymn  seems  to  have  been  the  production 
of  a  time,  when  the  word  shastra  had  not  yet  seen  the  light. 

The  word  Brahmanas-pati  means  **  Lord  of  the  Ritual.''    The  hymn 
must  thus  have  been  written  at  a  time  when  there  was  the  rubtom 
33 
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ot  reciting  some  evening  prayers  in  honour  of  the  Lord  of  the  Vedic 
rininl.  There  certainly  iias  some  advance  in  the  ritual,  as  the  words 
Ukthas  and  I^rnhmanas-pati  prove;  hut  the  abnormally  develoi:ed 
ritual  of  the  lotcr  Soma  sacrifice  seems  a  long  way  off. 

The  word  **  glass-blower"  proves  that  the  society  of  the  time  when 
the  hymn  was  written  had  made  some  advance  in  the  art  of  glass- 
blowing.  The  author  himself  had  perhaps  the  honour  to  belong  to 
that  trade.  The  word  7/a^^  etymologically  means  a  'self-restrained' 
[)er£OTi.  Whether  these  yatis  had  taken  the  vow  of  perpetual  celi- 
bacy or  only  of  one  marriage  is  not  quite  clear,  though  they  were 
evidently  itinerant  preachers,  belonging  to  some  religions  order. 
The  great  mission  of  these  saints  was  to  banish  the  gloom  prevailing 
in  the  heart  of  the  hearers  by  awakening  the  dormant  spiritual  or 
moral  faculty  appropriately  likened,  in  the  7th  verse  of  the  hymn, 
to  the  Sun.  The  saints,  from  t>he  language  at  least  of  the  seventh 
Torse,  must  be  taken  as  theistic,  the  word  **sun"  being  suggestive 
rather  of  the  Supremo  Spirit.  The  society  of  the  time  of  the  hymn 
will  thus  be  seen  to  have  made  considerable  advance  in  spiritual  aiid 
nior.'il  culture. 

Now,  as  regards  the  authorship  of  the  hymn. 

The  ritualists  hold  one  Brihaspati,  the  son  either  of  Loka  or  of 
Angiras,  to  be  the  author.  Whoever  the  author  was,  he  was  a  poet  of 
no  mean  order  ;  he  was  possibly  a  distinguished  preacher  of  some 
religious  order  and  by  profession  a  glass-blower.  lie  seems  to  have 
been  a  theiat  holdino;  matter  to  have  sprung  from  nothing.  Whether 
the  Supreme  Spirit  was  or  was  not  according  to  the  author  also  a 
creator,  is  not  quite  clear.  In  the  eye  of  the  writer  of  the  hymn  the 
Supreme  Spirit  was  possibly  only  an  all-merciful  and  good  Being, 
having  liad  nothing  to  do  with  the  creation  of  matter,  though  the 
blowing  of  thi-  stars  by  l^rahmanas-pati  seems  to  be  suggestive  of  the 
act  of  creation  or  ratlier  of  the  creation  of  cosmos  out  of  chaos. 

The  order  of  creation  as  unfolded  in  this  hymn  is  somewhafc 
obscure.  The  three  words  irttana-pad,  Daksha  and  Aditi  are,  when 
speaking  of  creation,  most  interesting.  The  word  Uttana-pad  is 
not  a  proper  name,  etymologically  the  word  means  something 
**  extcmling  high  up"  and  in  this  place  it  is  evidently  applied  to  the 
*  lirniarncnt'  or  *  lirniaments.'  **The  ends  (AsliAs)  of  the  firmament 
first  sprui).:;  from  nothing  ;  and  extending  high  up,  they  formed  the 
tiriiianiont,  the  terrestiial  globe  cauiC  out  of  the  celestial,  which  it 
tnct  ill  the  eiid:i.''     Such  is  the  genesis,  as  do&cribed  in  this  hymn. 
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of  the  two  globes.  The  aathor,  though  at  first  sorely  puzzled  not 
knowing  whether  to  put  the  genesis  of  day  first  or  to  make  its  genesis 
follow  that  of  night,  as  if  by  a  vision,  perhaps  prophetic,  suddenly 
sees  the  relation  between  the  first  day  and  the  first  night  to  be  that 
of  father  and  daughter.  DaJcsha  is  evidently  ''  day,"  derived  perhaps 
from  *dah^  to  burn;  Jditt  {non-diti)  is  evidently  "night,"  diiit 
derived  from  dip  to  shine,  being  "day."  The  word  Deva  in  this 
hymn  means  nothing  more  than  a  **  star,"  and  as  such,  it  is  not 
less  interesting  than  the  preceding  three  words. 

Aditi  gives  birth  tx)  the  Devas,  that  is,  to  ^'stars''   of  which  only 
seven  are  taken  into  account,  the  eighth  the  Sun  being  the  "  post- 
liumoas  egg."     The  seven  stars  perhaps  are  Mitra  (  Pf^  ),  Aryaman 
(  «!5mr  )»  Bhaga  ( ^HT  ),  Tuvijata  ( ^ft;^ld  ),  Varuna  (  ^^^r  )•  Daksha 
(^Ifr)  And  Ansha  (  9?^)  found  in  the  2nd  Mandala  (verse  1,  hymn 
27)  of  Big-veda.     The  Taittiriya  Aranjaka  has  substituted,  according 
to   M&dhav,   Dhatri   ( V|Ttrr )  and  Indra  for  Tuvijata  and  Daksha». 
while  it  reads  Anshu  for  Ansha.   The  order  of  the  Taittiriya  Aranyaka 
also  slightly  differs.     The  author  ought  to  rank  pretty  high  among  the 
Sanskrit  poets  of  the  Vedic  times.     What  a  revolution  in  the  original 
meitning  of  the  word  Deva  ! ! ! 

May  it  not  be  that  there  were  fcwo  words  originally  distinct ;  the 
one  was  an  independent  word  connected  with  D/v,  the  cradle  of  one 
of  the  five  divisions  of  mankind,  while  the  other,  derived  from 
diVf  to  shine  was  a  cognate  of  divd,  dyu,  dina  and  divasa,  all  the  four 
words  meaning  "day''  in  the  Sanskrit  language.  A  distinction  was 
possibly  made  even  in  their  pronunciation  during  the  prc-ritualistic 
times,  when  the  language  was  living.  But  how  could  the  distinc- 
tions in  pronunciation  be  preserved  after  the  language  had  become 
dead.  The  consonant  ^  (A)  will  quite  vividly  illustrate  the  point.  It 
is  not  known  whence  Panini  received  the  first  14  alphabet — aphorisms. 
That  he  was  net  their  author  is  admitted  by  all.  The  alphabet 
— aphorisms  perhaps  belong  to  the  pre-ritualistic  age,  when  the  lan- 
guage was  living  ;  they  are,  perhaps,  the  product  of  the  ritualistic 
or  even  of  the  post-ritualistic  age,  when,  the  language  not  being 
living  and  therefore  many  of  the  original  simple  words  and  expres- 
sions that  had  become  obsolete  being  somehow  misunderstood,  the 
foundation — stone  of  the  later  sacrificial  ritual  was  laid  and  its  formid- 
able fabric  was  either  in  course  of  being  reared  or  had  already 
been  reared.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  are  two  kinds  of  fr  (h)  men- 
tioned in  the  alphabet — aphorisms,  one  being  (?^^^t)  a  semi-vowcI» 
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wliilc  the  other  is  (^rf)  a  decided  Rspirnte.  Both  kinds  of  f  (/<) 
ill  these  days  are  piuiiOQiiced  alike,  no  dibtiriction  being  ever  made 
het\Teen  theiii.  Paniiii  in  one  of  his  aphorisms  (^^Tr^S^^^'TfTr: 
^fcR^R^^^— ^,^iV)  ^*^s  two  kinds  of  ^  (r)  and  ^  (?/)  ;  one  being 
liijhlcr,  the  other  must  be  hcuvur.  But  there  is  no  loom  for  lighter 
?  (/-)  nud  ^r  (y)  in  the  nlphnbet — aphorisme,  nor  is  any  distinction  in 
I  lie  pronuueiiition  ever  ninde  in  these  dajs.  When  such  has  been  the 
case  with  lliii  distinctions  in  pronunciation  even  of  some  sounds  that 
were  known  in  the  rituahstic  and  the  post-rituahstic  ages,  when  the 
language  \vas  dead,  should  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  no  clue  is 
found  to  distinctions  in  the  pronunciation,  as  they  were  obserred  iu 
the  pre  -ritnali»tic  age,  when  the  language  was  living  ?  Suppose  the 
MurAUii  language  were  to  become  dead  ;  how  could  the  distinctions 
in  the  proniiiuiations  of  qr^  (fissure)  and  IT?  (the  sound  jjJiat),  ^ 
(swan)  and  ^H  (smile-imperative  singular),  ^f^  (four)  and  'qiT  (green 
•rrass  or  graze-imjierative  singular)  be  preserved  't  Some  such  dis- 
tinction WHS,  ]>erhaps  made  in  the  pronunciation  of  either  one  of  the 
vowels  or  eoiMonants  of  deca,  denoting  a  divisii  n  of  mankind,  and 
lUra  denoting  a  star,  when  the  language  was  living  ;  but  all  such 
di!=<tiiictions  are  now  lost  beyond  recovery.  This  of  course,  it  is  8a!»- 
mitted,  is  oulj  a  conjecture.  But  still  the  fact  remains,  and  there  ought 
to  be  no  two  opinions  with  regard  to  that  fact,  that  the  word  deva  in  the 
Vedic  h^'Inn:^  denotes  a  "divistonof  mankind"  and  also  a* 'star /^  Either 
the  two  wordb  were  originally  distinct,  or  the  original  meaning  being 
lost,  the  word  somehow  came  to  be  applied  to  a  "star."  These  seem 
to  he  the-  only  two  solutions  and,  how-so-cver  crude  they  may  be, 
they  are  mo>t  respectfully  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  those 
who,  hasin;.':  made  the  Vedas  their  hfe-long  study,  are  better  qualified 
to  judge  ixiid  pronounce  an  opinion  or  judgment. 

The  words  U'ttana-pad,  Daksha  and  Aditi  are  understood  as  proper 
names  by  the  authors  of  the  Puranas,  and  are  thus  made  the  ground- 
work of  many  a  curious  story.  On  a  closer  examination  many  of  the 
Nt(:vies  in  the  Puranas,  not  excluding  the  great  epic  of  the  MahubhUrata, 
will  1)e  found  to  have  for  their  basis  a  misunderstanding  of  some  of 
the  Vedic  hymns,  which,  though  generally  very  simple,  are  8ome~ 
times  not  c^uite  intelligible,  being  filled  with  obsolete  words  and 
expressions,  while  at  other  times  they  are  even  obscure^  being  highly 
poetical. 


LO. 


itttiaui  Casftl^oCTe  of  Scien:in:  Lictfr«cunf.  puK.:$hev{  i^t  :he  \u^u;»i 
proectdiraci  or  ihe  Asiuic  Socrtiy  <{  BfitcAL.  h**  b^if-.t  rvc^f  :v^fcl  :>vuji 
Uw  HoitoimrT  Scrretarr.  Comniitie*  ot'Conir^^I  0:  ihe  K^;i:oi'jbl  b>urtf4u 
forlodsAUMi  Ccrloo,  and  as  su^^^sced  bv  hint  ic  i$  n:vv.b!.;;ced  K*i 
the  inforiDMioa  ot'  the  mexcbers  ot  the  B.  l^.  K.  A.  Soc:v:v  -. 

■ 

L       O&IGIN    ANT-    OrjL'.NE    Or    Ti'vlf    S*.^HKVS. 

At  an  Interoational  Conference  orffaiiiied   bj    tV.e    Kov&'    SsV:v.'Ct 

and  held  in  London  daring  Julv  ISv^^.  it  wa<  vv-.;sulor\^i  "ov':s;r!ibI«> 

to  eompile  and  publish,   bv  means   of  <v'me  intorra£io:*ii'.  or^Hu-^ 

tiouy  a  complete  catalogue  of  scientific  literal un\   nrmujiea  acvvmrva; 

both  to  aabject  matter  and  to  author's  names/*  in  or«icr  th^ic  scieutttt^' 

investigators,  by  means  of  the  catalogue,  may  bo   able  re.ivlt!T  to  litui 

out  what  has  been  published  coucerning  any  partioutar  subicct  ot 
enqniTj. 

In  the  following  November  a  Committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  to  study  all  the  i)uostion$  in  voir  ed.  aiul  to 
frame  a  scheme  for  the  work.  The  report  of  this  Committee  wa« 
issned  on  the  30th  March,  18*..»8.  and  during  the  following  October  a 
Second  International  Conference  was  held  in  London  to  discuss  the 
proposals  of  the  Committee.  This  Conference,  which  included  dele- 
gates from  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Germany  Hungary,  Japan, 
Mexico,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  Cape  Colony,  India,  Natal,  New  Zealand  and  Queens- 
land, confirmed  the  general  principle  of  the  previous  Committee,  that 
a  catalogue  be  published  in  the  form  of  separate  cards  for  each  paper 
as  well  as  periodically  classified  in  book  form.  It  was  decided  to 
prOYide  schedules  for  the  internal  classification  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing seventeen  sciences : — 

Mathematics. 

Astronomy. 

Meteorology. 

Physics. 

Crystallography. 

Chemistry. 
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Miiicrnlogy. 

Geology  (including  Petrology). 

Geography — Matheniatu'nl  and  Physical. 

Palaeontology. 

Anatomy. 

Zoology. 

Botanv. 

•- 

Physiology  (including  Pharmacology  and  Kzperimentnl 

Pathology.) 
Bacteriology. 
Psychology. 
Anthropology. 

Kaoh  of  those  subject^?  will  he  distinguished  by  a  separate  regisira' 
tioii  Iffler  and  the  subdivisions  indicated  in  the  schedules  by  rfffistra- 
iion  numbers  designed  purely  for  the  guidance  of  the  Central  Bureaa 
in  arranging  the  cards  in  order  for  the  compilation  of  a  book-subject- 
ciilalugue. 

Curd  Catalnijiif, — The  basis  of  the  catalogue  is  the  card  or  slip. 
For  every  communication  containing  scientific  statement  worthy  of 
being  indexed,  ^^hethe^  appearing  in  a  p<Tiodical  or  any  other  form  of 
indopendcnt  publication,  at  least  one  separate  slip  is  to  be  prepared. 
These  will  be  issued  regularly  to  subscribers  and  will  enable  them  not 
only  to  keep  themselves  infoniied  as  to  the  progress  of  a  Science,  but 
also  easily  to  keep  an  **  account  current"  of  such  progress. 

Book  Catalo'jtie, — At  determined  regular  intervals,  not  necessarily 
the  same  for  all  sciences,  the  Central  Bureau  in  London  will  compile 
f n>ni  the  slips  and  issue  in  a  book  form  an  index  to  authors  as  well 
as  an  index  to  the  subjects  treated  in  the  literature  publifhed  within 
the  determined  period.  The  book-catalogue  will  be  obtainable  in 
parts  corresponding  to  the  several  sciences  for  which  slips  are  pro- 
vided, and  in  some  cases,  in  Zoology  for  example,  it  may  be  found 
desirable  to  issue  separate  volumes  for  special  sections  of  the  subject. 
It  is  proposed  also  to  supplement  this  frequent  periodical  publication 
of  l)Ook-catalogue3  by  issuing  collective  indices  covering  periods  of 
at  least  five  or  ten  years.  The  titles  of  the  publications  and  the 
Bubi«'ct  entries  will  appear  either  in  English,  French,  German,  Italian 
or  Latin,  and  the  titles  of  publications  appearing  in  other  languages 
will  be  translated  into  one  of  these  live  for  the  purpose  of  indexing, 
but  the  original  title  will  be  preserved  and  issued  with  the  translation. 

The  final  schedule  of  classification  for  each  subject  is   now  being 
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worked  out  bj  an  Internatioual  Committeo,  which  was  appointed  by  tlie 
1898  Conference  for  the  purpose,  but  the  schedules  proposed  by  the 
Royal  Society's  Committee,  whose  work  closed  on  March  30th  of  last 
year,  may  be  taken  as  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  subjects  will 
be  sub-divided  and  catalogued. 

As  an  example,  the  schedule  proposed  for  subject  F,  Chemistry, 
is   given  at  the   end  of  this  note  and  shows  the  elaborate  system  of« 
classification  which  will  enable  the  worker  in  any  special  branch  to 
readily  obtain  the  current  literature  bearing  on  his  researches. 

Where  the  different  subjects  overlap  one  another  arrangements 
will  be  made  as  much  as  possible  for  similarity  of  numbering.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  Palaeontology  a  publication  will  be  numbered  according 
to  the  system  used  in  Geology  for  the  stratigraphical  horizon  of  the 
fossils  referred  to,  according  to  the  Zoological  and  Botanical  systems 
to  indicate  their  position  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
accoriing  to  the  scheme  for  Geography  to  show  the  country  in  which 
the  specimens  were  found.  A  paper,  for  instance,  on  Cretaceous 
Fishes  from  Asiatic  Turkey  would  bear  the  symbol,  K  75,  14ei ;  K 
standing  for  Palaeontology  ;  75,  the  number  for  Cretaceous  in  the 
Geological  schedule  ;  14  that  for  fishes  in  the  Zoological ;  e  for  Asia 
and  ei  for  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Arabia. 

The  systems  of  classification  indicated  above  for  Chemistry  and  for 
Palaeontology  are  sufficient  to  show  the  immense  value  the  catalogues 
will  be  to  special  workers,  who,  under  present  circumstances,  have  no 
certain  means  of  readily  discovering  the  whole  of  the  current  litera- 
ture bearing  on  their  particular  lines  of  research. 

II.     The  Formation  of  Regional  Bureaux. 

The  Royal  Society's  Committee,  by  enquiry  of  experts  in  the 
various  subjects,  estimated  that  the  number  of  communications  to  be 
analysed  and  indexed  would  not  fall  far  short  of  40,000  in  each  year. 
To  deal  with  such  a  body  of  literature,  according  to  the  detailed 
scheme  indicated  above,  would,  naturally,  be  beyond  the  powers  of 
any  one  unaided  Society,  and  tho  formation  of  Regional  Bureaux  was 
consequently  undertaken. 

The  term  Regional  Bureau  is  introduood  to  indicate  an  organisa- 
tion, wherever  established,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  indexing 
the  scientific  literature  of  a  ])articnlar  region.  The  region  may  be 
either  a  country  or  part  of  a  country,  or  several  countries  or  parts  of 
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ooui) tries   wliieh   can   for   this   particular    purpose   be  conTeiiieiitlj 
grouped  together. 

It  is  proposed  that  such  Regional  Bureaux  shall  be  entmsted  with 
the  task  of  proparing  the  slips  required  to  completely  index  the 
pcientitic  liti'raturo  of  the  regions  committed  to  their  charge.  The 
slips  so  prepared  in  ihp  different  regions  will  be  regularly  forwarded 
»to  the  ("entrnl  Bureau  in  London,  to  be  checked  according  to  the 
Rsiuctinned  r^chediilcs,  and  then  printed,  first  in  slip  form  and  finally 
in  book  form  for  issue  to  the  subscribers, 

Prim/iry  slip}*. — The  slips  forwarded  to  the  Central  Bureau  from 
each  region  will  1)6  known  as  primary  sltjyst  and  when  these  bear 
more  than  one  registration  letter,  or  more  than  one  subject-eutrj 
( indicatin^c  that  more  than  one  subject  is  treated  in  the  publication  it 
reloirt  to),  copies  will  be  printed,  with  or  without  aheration  in  the 
.irrangenient  of  the  subject-entries,  to  permit  the  production  of  a  fall 
card  cutnlo^rue  U  >r  each  subject.  Such  copies  of  the  primary  slip  will  be 
known  as  .^''cDi'Itinj  alijts  and  will  be  prepared  entirely  in  the  Central 
Buroau. 

The  Regional  Bureaux  will  be  responsible  merely  for  the  prepara- 
tion of*  the  primary  slips,  each  of  which  is  to  contain  : — 

(i)  A  T//?/-ff>/^ry-  giving  the  author's  name  and  the  full  title 
of  the  communication,  in  the  original  language  alone  if 
tho  language  be  either  English,  French,  OermsD, 
Italian  or  Latin.  In  tho  case  oF  other  langnagee,  the 
title  will  bo,  as  far  as  the  Regional  Bureau  for  India 
and  Ceylon  is  concerned,  translated  into  English  ;  bnt 
the  original  title  will  also  be  added,  either  in  the 
tirij^innl  script,  or  transliterated  into  Roman  script. 
'J'he  title  will  be  followed  by  every  necessary  reference 
inchulinc:  the  year  of  publication,  and  such  other 
symbol:*  as  may  be  determined.  In  the  caBe  of  a 
r-'<j>arately  published  book,  the  place  and  year  of  pnUi^ 
cation,  and  the  number  of  pages,  &c.,  will  be  giTen, 
til)  .^<</>y'« .7  r;i//-/ .V— indicating  as  briefly  as  poaaible  the 
principal  snbj«cts  to  which  the  communication  leftn. 
Such  subject,  entries  will  be  given  only  in  the  original 
language  of  the  communication  if  this  be  one  6t  tho 
fiv.'  previously  referred  to,  but  in  other  cases  in  Tn^ia^ 
and  Coylon,  English  will  be  used.  e- 

The  follnwini;  s])eeimcns  of  primary  slips  prepared  by  tho  Bofll 
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Society's  Committee  will   serre  as  a  guide  to  Authors,  who,  it  is 
hoped,  will  assist  the  local  committee  in  their  preparation  : — 

Specimen  Primary  Slips. 
Mineralogy.  G. 

FooTE,  H.  W.     On  the  occurrence  of  Pollucite,  Columhite,  and 
Microlite  at  Rumford,  Maine.  Am.  Journ.  Sci.,  1896  (iv),  1, 457. 
PoUiicite.     From  Rumford,  Maine.     Anal. 
ManganO'Columbtte,     From  Rumford,  Maine.     Cryst. 
Columhite.  Mangano-columbite,  from  Rumford,  Maine.   Cryst. 
Microlite.    From  Rumford,  Maine. 
Rumford  (Maine).     Pollucite,  &c. 

Zoology. 

WiNTON,  W.  E.  de.     Remarks  on  the  existing  forms  of  Giraffe 
P.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1897,  pp.  273-283. 

\_Mammaliay  Artiodactyla,     Oiraffidoe ,'] 

Giraffa,  specific  characters,  figg. ;  synonymy     ... 
Means  of  defence,  use  and  origin  of  horns 
Africa,  distribution  in 

III.     The  Regional  Bureau  for  India  and  Ceylon. 

The  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  recognising  the  immense  value  of 
the  scheme  to  workers  in  this  country,  readily  acceded  to  the  request 
of  the  Royal  Society  and  undertook  the  formation  and  conduct  of  the 
Regional  Bureau  for  India  and  Ceylon.  The  Governments  of  India 
and  Ceylon  have  been  addressed  on  the  subject,  and,  in  addition  to  an 
annual  grant  sanctioned  by  the  former  Government  to  cover  office 
expenses,  they  have  directed  all  heads  of  Government  Departments 
issuing  publications  on  subjects  included  in  the  Royal  Society's  list,  to 
supply  the  Asiatic  Society  with  primary  slips  of  the  kind  described 
above  ;  they  have  also  instructed  Local  Governments  and  Administra- 
tions to  supply  periodical  lists  of  books  and  journals  published  within 
their  jurisdiction,  with,  as  far  as  possible,  copies  of  the  publications. 

A  Committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Asiatic  Society  to  control 
the  work  of  this  Regional  Bureau,  and  each  subject  defined  by  the 
Royal  Society  is  represented  on  the  Committee  by  a  specialist,  who 
will  be  responsible  for  checking  or  supplementing  the  primary  slips 
relating  to  publications  in  his  particular  subject. 
34 
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To  AuthorB: — But  SB  there  nre  some  fifty  [leriodicala  to  be  examined, 
besides  independently  published  works,  ^e  Committee  feels  that  its 
Belf-imposed  tfiak  will  not  be  Rdequi'tely  cnrricd  out  wilbuut  the  loyal 
asfliBtance  of  authors  themselves,  who,  naturallj,  can  must  raFitdly 
and  most  accumtely  indicate  the  scope  of  their  essays. 

The  working  of  this  scheme  will,  moreover,  be  Htteiided  with 
certain  advantages  to  the  snihors  themsDlvea;  for  the  oatnlogues  will 
be  regolarly  printed  and  issued  by  the  Itoyal  Society  to  the  subscribers, 
who  will  inclade.  besides  many  of  the  chief  workers  in  each  science, 
the  principal  scientific  institutions  and  libraries  in  the  world.  In  this 
way  all  scientific  papers  and  books  published  in  Inciia  will  be  brought 
to  tbe  notice  of  the  scientific  world  nnd  the  present  partisl  and 
unavoidable  neglect  of  Indian  publications  will  consefjuently  no 
longer  be  possible.  In  fact,  as  far  as  the  scientific  wnrld  is  ooucerned, 
work  published  in  India  will  now  receive,  as  it  should  do,  exactly 
the  same  notice  as  it  would  if  published  by  a  leading  society  in 
Europe, 

The  assistance  which  the  Committee  ask  of  authors  of  papfra 
coming  within  the  scope  oE  the  catalogue  is  the  preparation  of  a 
"primary  shp"  for  each  paper,  jirepared  as  already  indicated  and  in 
a  form  similar  to  the  two  sBmf>le8  given  above. 

It  is  important  to  obeerfe  that  what  is  re<|uired  is  not  an  index  to 
the  paper  or  book,  but  an  index  to  the  subjects  treated,  and  the 
entries  for  those  should  be  as  brief  and  as  few  as  is  consistent  with 
the  scope  of  the  psper.  The  anlhor  is  not  asked  to  enter  the  registra- 
tion letters  and  numbers  ;  that  will  be  done  by  the  Bnreau.  but  he  in 
reqntsted  to  make  the  subject-entries,  and  these  shoutd  only  be 
prepared  for  subjects  which  are  so  treated  as  to  contain  an  addition 
or  alteration  to  existing  knowledge;  subjects  referred  to  merely  as 
illustratJonB  of  the  matters  dealt  with  in  the  paper  should  not  be 
indexed, 

In  the  case  of  papers  dealing  with  Palaeontology,  Zoology  or 
Botany  the  Primary  Slip  should  contain  a  classified  list  of  all  new 
Bpeciea  described.  If  no  new  species  are  described  theBiibjecl-entrieg 
should  indicate  the  natural  orders,  families,  or  genera  dealt  witli,  nnd 
the  subject  dealt  witii  in  relation  to  them. 

Books  or  papers  whose  scope  is  completely  or  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  title  will  reijuire  no  farther  subject-entries.  Text-books  and 
educational  works  whose  scope  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  title 
require  no  subject-entries,  eicept  where  they  may  contain  additions  to 
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the  existing   knowledge  of  science,  when  Buhjectrentries  should  be 
prepared  tor  these  parts  only. 

The  Committee  of  the  Regional  Bureau  have  drawn  up  a  list  of 
periodicals  which  are  known  by  them  to  publish  scientific  papers,  and 
which  are  received  in  the  library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal ; 
but  they  have  to  trust  to  the  quarterly  reports  from  Local  Govern- 
ments for  intimation  of  the  publication  of  independent  books  and 
pamphlets.  As  these  quarterly  reports  may  appear  some  considerable 
time  after  the  publication  of  a  book,  it  is  desirable  for  Authors,  to 
ensure  immediate  record  being  made  of  their  work,  to  send  a  copy  to 
the  Asiatic  Society,  accompanied  by  a  primary  slip  containing  title 
and  subject-entries.  Societies  and  Editors  are  similarly  recommended 
to  adopt  the  very  useful  practice  now  being  followed  by  many  scientific 
societies  in  Europe  of  issuing  primary  slips  with  each  "  part "  of  a 
jonrnal.  Such  slips  can  best  be  prepared  by  the  authors  themselves, 
and  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  journal  in  which  his  paper  appears  for 
transmission  with  the  journal  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

IV.     Central  Organisation. 

For  the  continuation  and  proper  development  of  the  work  the 
Royal  Society  recommended,  and  the  Conference  held  last  October 
approved  of,  the  organisation  of  International  Conventions  to  be  held 
in  London  in  1905, 1910  and  every  tenth  year  afterwards.  Such  Inter- 
national Conventions  will  consist  of  delegates  appointed  to  represent 
the  various  Regional  Bureaux,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  as  may  be 
necessary  the  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  catalogue 
authorised  by  the  International  Conference  of  1898. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  form  an  International  Council  composed  of 
one  member  from  each  of  the  Regional  Bureaux  to  act  as  a  governing 
body  of  the  catalogue.  The  reports  of  this  Council,  giving  an  account 
of  the  expenses  of  the  scheme,  will  be  distributed  to  the  several 
Regional  Bureaux  and  will  be  published  in  recognised  local  periodicals. 

The  International  Council  will  appoint  for  each  science  an  Inter- 
national  Committee  of  Referees  to  decide  on  questions  of  classification 
not  provided  for  by  the  catalogue  regulations,  or  in  cases  of  doubt  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  regulations. 

The  actual  routine  work  connected  with  the  classification  of 
primary  slips  received  from  the  different  regions  and  the  printing  and 
issue  of  the  catalogues  will  be  carried  on  in  London  by  the  Central 
Bureatiy  which  will  consist  of  a  Director  and  staff  of  expert  Assistants. 
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It  is  imposBible  yet  to  fii  the  rates  of  BubBoription  to  the  cat&logaes; 
bat  the  scheme  drawn  up  by  the  Royal  Society's  Commitlee  provides 
for  sohscHption  to  the  Slip  Catalogue  and  the  Book  Catalogfie  sepn- 
lately,  both  of  which  will  be  issued  in  parts  deyoted  to  the  whole  of  a 
registered  science  when  its  literature  is  limited  in  amount,  or  to  n 
■peoi&l  section  of  &  soience  when  its  literature  is  extensive  and  capable 
of  convenient  subdivision.  The  Re^onal  Bureaux  will,  later  on.  Iw 
provided  with  the  scale  of  sabscription,  when  steps  will  be  takru  tti 
inforna  individuals  or  iiiatitutioiia  likely  to  subscribe. 

The  preparution  oE  the  catalogue  will  dote  from  the  1st  o(  Januar;, 
1900. 
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Abridged  Schedule  of  Classification  for  Chemistry.^ 

Chemical  Bibliography. 

0000     Philosophy, 
0010     History. 
0020    Biography. 

0030    Dictionaries,  collected  works,  text-books. 
0040     Pedagogy. 

0050    Addresses,  lectures,  essays  and  theses. 
0100    Chemistry  (Specific)  of  the  elements,  to  include  all  entries 
relating  to  the  elements  generally,  or  which  cannot  be 
referred  to  any  one  of  the  known  elements, 
0110    Aluminium. 
0120     Antimony^ 

0130    Argon,  followed  by  the  other  known  elements  at  similar 
numerical  intervals  and  arranged  in  alphabetical  order 
up  to— 
0840     Zirconium. 
Entries  made  under  any   element  may  be   further    sub-divided 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  compounds  in  which  they  occur,  and 
are  arranged  into  five  further  sections  in  such  order  that  the  entries 
relating,  a,  to  the  history  or  origin  of  the  substance  shall  come  first, 
followed  by,  ^,  its  preparation  or   manufacture  ;  y,  its  structure,  or 
theoretical  nature ;  J,  its  interactions  or  use ;  and  e,  its  compounds. 
0900     Laboratory  Procedure. 
1000     Organic  (Carbon)  Chemistry  (Specific). 
1010     Hydrocarbons  generally   with   the   following  recognised 

groups— 
1020     Paraffins. 

1030     Unsaturated  open  chain  hydrocarbons. 
1040     Benzenoid  hydrocarbons. 

1050     Reduced  benzenoid  hydrocarbons  (terpenes,  &c.). 
1060     Unclassified  hydrocarbons. 
When  necessary  these  groups  of  hydrocarbons  are  further  sub- 
divided into  isologous  groups,  in  each  of  which  the   compounds  are 
entered  in  homologous  order. 

1  From  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Society  Committee,  March  30th,  1898,  The 
numbers  employed  to  distinguish  the  sub-divisions  are  suriBciently  separated  to 
admit  the  Interpolation  of  new  sub-divisions  as  the  sabject  expands. 
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1010     Alcohols  and  Ethers  with  sab-divisioos  as  in  the  case  of 
hydrocarbouB  ranging  from  1110  to  1150. 

1200     Acids. 

1300     Aldehydes  and  Ketones. 

1400     Carbohydrates  ;  Glaoosides  ;  Resins. 

1500     Amino-  and  Azo-com pounds. 

1600     Mixed  Cycloids. 

1700     Organo-metallic  and  allied  compounds. 

1800     Alkaloids. 

1900     Proteids. 

2000     Coloured  compounds. 

2500     Operations  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

3000     Analytical  Chemistry. 

3500     Theoretical  and  Physical  Chemistry. 

4000     Physiological  Chemistry. 
The  above  are  only  the  main  sections  proposed  by  the  Committee  ; 
the  sub-divisions  between  Nos.  1500  and  1600  {Amino-  andAzo-  eom- 
ponni.U)  will  serve  to  exemplify  the  next  stage  of  sub-division   in    the 
schedule — 

1510     Amino-paraffins. 

1520     Aniino-derivatives  of  unsaturated  open  chain  hydrocarbons. 

1530     Aniiuo-derivatives  of  benzenoid  hydrocarbons. 

1535     Aniino-dfrivatives  of  reduced  benzonoid  hydrocarbons. 

1540     Acid  amides  and  allied  compounds. 

1545     Iinidos,  imido-ethers,  &c, 

1550     Azo-compounds  (open  chain). 

1560     Azo-compounds  (closed  chain). 

1570     Diazo-compounds  (open  chain). 

1580     Piazo-compounds  (closed  chain). 

1590     Unclassitied  amino-  and  azo-compounds. 
Euoh  of  the  divisions  1510 — 1540  are  sub-divided  again  into  mona- 
mino-,  diamiuo-,  &c.,  derivatives,  which  are  arranged  as  in  other  series. 
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The  following   is  given  as  a  specimen  page  of  the  subjecir-catalogue 
in  Chemistry  : — 

Specimen  Page  of  Subject  Catalogue. 

F,  Chemistry. 


0020    Chemical  Bibliography. 
Biography. 

Baumann,  Eugen,  mit  Bildniss  and 
Verzeichniss  seiner  Schriften.  Ko9»el^ 
A.  B.  1897,8197-3209. 
Blomstrand.  Christian.  Wilhelm, 
Klaxon  Peter,  B.,  1897,  3227-8241. 
iCekul^  memorial  lecture,  wtih  portrait. 
Japp,  F.  B,  SoCm  1898,  97-131. 
Stohman,  Friedrich,  mit  Verzeichniss 
seiner  Schriften.  OHwald  IK.,  B.,  1897, 
3214-8222. 

0040   Pedagogy. 

Chapters  on  the  aims  and  practice  of 
teaching,  edited  by  Frederic  Spencer, 
Cambridge  (England).  At  the  Univer- 
sity Press,  1897.  Chap.  X.,  Chemistry, 
by  ArmMrong,  H.  E.,  222-259. 

0100   Eelements. 

a  Sur  un  nouvel  extrait  de  la  bauxite 
franjaise.  Bayer,  jB.  5.,  BL,  18i  4.  11, 
1156. 

Argon,  a  new  constituent  of  the  atmos- 
phere. /3  0.  Bayleigh  Lord,  and 
BajMny,  W.,  Phil.  Trans.,  1895, 
187241. 

0100   Aluminium. 

h  Amalganiirtes  mit  Wasser  als   neutra- 

les  Re<luctionsmittel,     Wislirenxts,  //., 

and  Kaufntunn,  L.  B.,  1896,  1328, 1983. 

— Cohen  J.  B.,  and  Ofmandy,  i2.,  Ibid., 

1506. 

Use    of    amalgamated,    in     preparing 

benzenoid. hydrocarbons.     Ilifst,  H.  R., 

and  Cohen.  J.  /?.,  Boc,  Pr.,  1895,  148. 

Action  sur  le  carbone  ct  scs  compos{?s. 

Franck  L.,  Bl.  18P4,  439. 
C.  Carbure.     Franck  L.,  Bl.  1894,  445. 
CI.  Krystallisirtcs.     *c.     Dennis,  L,  M., 
/3  Z.  a.  Ch.,  1 894,  339. 
€  Avecdu  borneol.  dum  camphre.  ct  du 

camphre    monochlor^.      Terrier,      (i., 

C.r.,  1894,119,  276. 

Ayec  les  composes  nitres  aromatiquc. 

PerftVf  6?.,  C.  r.,  1895, 120i  i*30 
0.  Sur  les  carbonates,   less  hydrates  et 
^  les  phosphhates.    Schlnmher^af ,  E,,  Bl., 

1895,41. 
^  RAiuction  par  le  charbon.     3fots«an, 

H.,  C.r.,  1894,119,  260. 
Si.  Zur  Chemie  einiger  Alumosilicate. 
7  Binwirkung  der  Alkalien.     Thiigutt, 

8.  J.,  Jahrb.  f.  Min.  Beil.,  9,  554. 


0390  Iodine. 

/3  Pure    from    Cuprous    iodide.      Lean^ 
Bevan,  and    Whatmough,  W,   H.,    8oc., 
1898,148-167. 
CU-  Cuprous  iodide  from  iodoform.  Lean 
/3  Bevatij  and   Whatm&ugh,  W,  H.,  See 
1898, 163. 

0510  Nitrogen. 

Density  of,  from  various  souroes.  Bay- 

leigh,  Lord  J  and  JSam«ay,     VK.,    Phil. 

Trans.,  1895, 187. 
O  Nitrosoyerbindungen,  Aliphatische.  d. 
|3  Piloty,  0,,  B.,  1898,  463. 
P  Polymeric  chloronitrides  orphosphorus. 
)8  Stoket,  N,  JET.,  Am.  Chem.  Journ.,  1897, 

782-795. 

1010   Hydrocarbons. 

Petroleum,  Composition  of  Califomian. 
Maybery,   C.   F.,    Am.  Chem.  Journ., 

1897,  796. 

1020   Paraffins 

/S  propan.  Brom-2-nitroso-2-,au8  Acetoxim 
und  Brom.  Identisch  mit  Brompropyl- 
pseudonitrol.  Piloty,  0.,  B.,  1898,  464. 
Octan-Ueber  ein  Nitroso-.  Dimethyl- 
2'5-nltro80-2-hexan.  Piloty,  0.,xiDd  Ruff, 
0..  B.,  1898,  457. 

1130   Benzenoid-ols. 

g  phenol,  ^-Amido-,  und  dessen  Aether. 
Binwirkung  des  Oxalesters  auf- 
Piutti,  A.t  und  liccoU,  B.,  B.,  1898, 
330. 

1230   Benzenoid  Acids. 

Ginnamic  and  allied  acids  as  a  criterion 
of  structure,  Etherification  of.  Sud' 
borough,  J,  J.,  and   Lloydy  L.  L.  Soc, 

1898,  81-96. 

1340    Closed  chain  ons- 

j3  Sulfonale  cyclischcr  Ketone.  Pentanon- 
Methylpentanon-,  Methylhexanon-,  und 
Heptanonsulfonal.  Wallach,  0,  und 
Bmsche,  W.  B.,  1898,  338. 

3500  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

Stereoisomerism  as  affecting  formation 
of  ethereal  salts  from  unsaturated  acids. 
Stidbovough,  J.  J,,  and  Lloyd,  L.  L» 
8oc..  1898,81-96. 

3550   Conditions  of  Chemical 

Change*  Moisture,  Influence  on  pro- 
duction and  stability  of  ozone,  and  on 
interaction  of  mercury  and  halogens 
of.  Shenstone,  W.  A,  Soc.,  1897,  71, 
477-488. 


Note. — The  Committee  of  the  Regional  Bureau  will  be  obliged  if  the  members  of 
the  B.  B.  R.  A.  Society  interested  in  the  sciences  named  on  the  Royal  Society's  list, 
will  be  pleased  to  help  them  in  the  scheme. 


gooal  Asiatic  Bami^i 


GOLD    MEDAL. 

The  folloniag  appeal  from  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  is  publiabed 

in  the  hope  that  the  raembera  of  thia  Society  interested  in  the  progress 

of  Oriental  learning   will   kindly   nid    the  project   in  regard  tn  the 

establishment  of  a  gold  medsl  hy  subscribing  to  the  fund  raised  for  the 


In  1S97  the  Council  of  the  Raynl  Asiatic  Society  esUbliahed  a. 
Jubilee  Gold  Medal  to  be  awarded  every  third  year  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  Oriental  learning  amongst  English  speskiiig;  people. 

To  meet  the  e^ipenses  incurred  in  preparing  a  dei^ign,  engraving 
dies  and  finding  an  amount  to  produce  nu  income  auliirient  to  defray 
the  requisite  cliarges,  a  sura  of  about  £  400  will  be  necessary. 

Subscriptions,  with  interest,  of  £  30O  have  already  been  received 
and  a  balance  of  about  £  ICK)  is  therefore  still  needed. 

Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Medal  Comiiiltee, 
Royal  Asiatic  Socielyi  22,  Albemarle  Street,  London. 
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Art.  XVII, — A  Kvshana  stone-inscription  and  the  question  about 
the  origin  of  the  Saka  era.  By  Devadatta  Ramkrisbna 
Bhandarkab,  B.A. 


Bhandarkab,  B.A. 

[Read  19th  October  1899.] 

Text. 

Translation. 

Ill  the  year  45  of  the  great  king  Devaputra  Huvishka,  in  the  third 
(month)  of  the  rainy  season,  on  the  fifteenth  day  —  on  this  (date 
specified  as)  above,  an  image  of  the  blessed  incomparable  Sakya 
Muni  was  installed  in  the  Rosikavihara  in  Alika,  by  the  female  lay- 
worshipper  Khvasicha  for  the  gift  of  health  for  herself  and  for  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  her  parents,  her  worshipf  al  mistress,  of  the 
mother  of  Samaiiika,  of  Samanika,  of  Jivaka,  of  the  mother  of  Jivaka 
and  of  all  creatures. 

The  stone  on  which  this  inscription  is  engraved,  was  found  by  me 
in  the  library  of  the  Bombay  University.     It  originally  belonged,  T 

1  Tkat  hero  the  month  and  not  the  fortnight  of  the  rainy  season  is  to  be 
understood  a^ter  the  numeral  3,  will  be  seen  from  P>p.  Ind.  I,  pp.  384  and 
886.  See  also  J.R.A.S.  (N.S.)  VI,  184,  where  the  sixteenth  day  clearly  shows 
that  the  second  month  and  not  fortnight  of  summer  is  intended. 
•  «  *Arogyadakhina'  is  here  identical  with  *  ArogyadakhiiiAye '.  This  is  an 
instance  of  the  crude  form  taking  the  place  of  an  inflected  form  ;  for  further 
instances,  vide  Ep.  Ind..  I.,  375.  The  expression  *  ArogryadakshinA  '  occurs  in 
one  of  bhc  Mathura  inscriptions  published  by  Dowson  (J.K.A.S.  [N.S.]  VI.  187, 
No. 23)  and  Growse (Ind.  Ant.  VI,  218,  No.  3).   As  they  have  misread  the  whole 

inscription,  I  submit  my  transcript  of  it :  [L.  1]  ^^  $v{^^{  ^  pT^    ^xh' 

^^  j^i%fT^^  ^  ^f '^^R  ( ? )  a?%^  [L.  2]  '^wrifcnr^n^f  ^s^Vf  ^-^T^r- 

H  (?)  3Tf^'"*??[f&'Tr%  ^^.   A  similar  phrase  *arogadachhinae'  is  to  be  found  in 
the  inpcription  on  the  Wardak  vase. 

35 
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here  ilio  word  'Saka  is  associatod  with  theworJ  Korano,  theProfessur 
argues  that  the  Kushanas  were  Sakas,  and  that  Kaiiishka  was  therefore 
of  the  Suk.i  natiooalitv.  Further,  he  observes  that  as  from  the  evidence 
of  liis  coins  Kr.ni.-^hka  appears  to  have  reigned  about  the  close  of  the 
first  conturv  A.I),  and  there  was  no  other  Indiun  Prince  at  this  time 
so  famous  ii<  Kaiiislika,  and  as  >vefind  an  era  with  reference  to  which 
the  iiiscrij'tiniis  of  Kanishkn  and  his  successors  a])pear  to  have  been 
dated,  Kaiiislika  was  the  founder  of  the  Saka  era.  Now,  when  Percy 
GartUKr  first  published  his  notice  of  the  coin  just  referred  lo,  in  the 
Xumisniatic  Chronicle,"  he  read  the  third  word  2AKA.  And  his 
reailing  was  no  doubt  accej)ted  by  E.  Thomas  for  some  time/  but  he 
soon  pointetl  out  (correctly  as  will  be  shown)  when  he  found  another 
coin  of  the  same  type  that  the  letters  between  the  horse's  legs  were 
2AN  followed  by  AB  in  the  field  in  front.^  But  in  his  British 
Mu5euni  (^'atalogue  ot  Greek  and  Scythian  kings  of  India,  Percy 
Gardner  rejects  this  readiu";  as  unintelligible  and  sticks  to  that  first 
l)ropose(l  by  hini.^  He  further  athrms  that  the  third  letter  of  this 
word  is  like  a  retrograde  N  (^),  which  on  later  Parthian  and  Bactrian 
coins  is  engraved  ibr  K.  But  Cunningham,  who  carefully  examined 
the  legends  on  the  diverse  coins  of  this  king  arrived  at  the  conclasion 
that  with  Thomas  the  third  word  in  the  legend  must  be  read  Sanab.^ 
In  the  first  place  he  points  out  that  there  is  a  fifth  letter  B,  which  is 
di>tin<t  even  on  the  aforesaid  telradrachui  but  which  Gardner  and, 
it  may  be  added.  Prof.  Oldenberg  pass  unnoticed.  Next,  he  tells  Qfl 
that  the  legend  on  a  similar  coin  noticed  by  Gardner  in  a  footnote 
contains  the  word  KOPANOY  which  he  rightly  reads  as  KOPAlfOY 
and  not  KOi>AKOY,  although  here  there  is  a  retrograde  N  which 
according  to  him  should  have  been  read  K.  Lastly,  Cunningham 
Hays  that  on  one  of  the  tetradrachms  of  this  king  this  N  of  2ANAB  is 
])ro])erly  formed.  The  correct  reading  therefore  is  Sanab  and  not 
^>aka.  Tho  Saka  extraction  of  Kanishka  tlius  remains  unproved 
siiue  tlie  reading  of  the  legend  on  the  tetradrachm  in  the  British 
Museum  from  which  it  is  inferred,  has  been  shown  to  be  erroneoiUL 
l*rof.  Oldenberg's  theory  of  Kanishka  being  tho  founder  of  the  Saka 
era  has  therefore  no  ground  to  stand  upon. 

To  my  mind  it  appears  that  unless  the  Saka  nationality  of  Kanishka 
is  (;siai)li«<hcd,  all  attempts  to  .show  that  he  was  the  originator  of  the 

"   \.  <hr.  (]SV1),  \1V.  N.  S.,  p.  IGI.     7  Arcli.  Sur.  West.  Ind.  II.,  p.  OOff. 
«  .].  n.  A.  S.  cN.  S.),  l^f^^.  pp.  75.7G.      »  Giird. , Intro,  p.  xlviu 
1^  N.  ('.In.  ISiH),  pp.  111-112. 
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Saka  era  mast  be  futile.  But,  on  the  contrary,  evidence  of  a  cogent 
nature  can  be  adduced,  looking  quite  the  other  way.  Kalhana's 
Rajatarangini^^  speaks  of  Kanishka  as  sprung  from  the  Turushka  race 
which  corresponds  to  the  modern  Turks.  Again,  Al  Biruni^*  tells  us 
a  legend  which  makes  Kanika,  i,  e,  Kanishka,  a  descendant  of  the 
Turk  family  called  Shahiya,  founded  by  Barhatakin,  whom  it  describes 
as  wearing  *'  Turkish  dress,  a  short  tunic  open  in  front,  a  high  hat, 
boots  and  arms.''  And  this  is  clearly  attested  by  the  royal  figures 
on  the  coins,  notably  of  Wema-Kadphises  and  Kanishka.  About  the 
costume  and  features  of  Wema-Kadphises,  Kanishka's  predecessor, 
H.  H.  Wilson  makes  the  following  remarks :  "  He  wears 
a  conical  cap  turned  up  at  the  sides,  a  tunic  close  to  the  body 
over  which  is  a  sort  of  strait  coat :  boots  are  invariably  worn.  Th^ 
features  are  not  those  of  the  Mongal  bat  of  the  Turk  tribe."*' 
Thus  Kalhana's  statement,  the  legend  mentioned  by  Al  liruni 
and  the  figures  on  the  coins  of  Wema-Kadphises  and  Kanishka  so 
thoroughly  corroborate  one  another  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in'regard  to 
the  Turk  extraction  of  Kanishka.**  Further,  among  the  foreign  powers 
with  which  Samudragupta  entered  into  alliance,  are,nientioned  in  his 
Allahabad  pillar  inscription  Daivaputrashabishahtuiushahi-Saka-Mur- 
un^a.*"  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  /with  respect  to  the 
first  three  words  of  this  long  Sanskrit  coWi^ound.  Cunningham 
takes  them  all  as  a  single  compound  titled  referring  to  a  Kushana 
prince.*"  Mr.  V.  A.  Smith  however  like  br.  Fleet  proposes  to  take 
them  separately,  each  designating  a  diflferent  king."  But  whatever 
may  be  the  explanation  of  the  first  three  components  of  the  com- 
pound, this  is  incontrovertible  that  the  ^akas  are  distinguished 
from  the  Devaputra  kings  of  whom  Kanishka  was  one.  Kanishka 
therefore  was  not  a  Saka  prince,  and  hence  cannot  be  the  founder  of 
the  Saka  era. 

11  I,  170.  "  Sachan's  Al  Blruni  II,  11.  is  Ar.  Ant.  849. 

1*  These  argoments  occurred  to  me  long  before  I  read  OuiiniiighaTn's  remarks 
regarding  this  point,  at  N.  Chr,  1892,  pp.  42-43.  In  addition  to  those  which  I 
have  set  forth,  Cunningham  has  adduced  other  cogent  arguments  which  in  my 
opinion  leave  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  Sakas  and  the  Kufihanas 
being  altogether  separate  races. 

!•  Fleet,  Cor.  Ina.  Ind.  Ill,  8. 

i«  N.  Chr.  1893,  p.  118;  Arch.  Sur.  Reports.  Ill,  42. 

i»  J.  B.  A.  S.  1897,  p,  902j  Cor.  Ins.  Ind.  Ill,  14, 
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boon  found.  And  if  the  Pandit  assigns  a  reign  of  three  years  only  to 
Javji'lainaii,  father  of  Rudradainan,  becan^e  of  the  rareness  of  his 
coins,  it  is  inexplicable  why  he  should  regard  Nahapana  as  having 
rei":n«'(J  for  4G  vears  at  least  when  the  coins  of  the  latter  also  are  rare. 
Thirdly,  if  the  'Saka  era  had  been  instituted  by  Nahapana,  it  would 
have  died  with  his  death  or  with  that  of  his  successor,  whosoever  the 
Kliakliarata  prince  may  be  whom  Gotamiputra  Satakarni  vanquiRhed. 
There  is  no  reason  why  tho  princes  of  Chashtana's  family  should  have 
dated  their  coins  and  inscriptions  in  Nahapiina's  era,  because,  first, 
they  did  not  belong,  like  the  latter,  to  the  Khakharata  race,  of  which, 
Nasik  inscription  No.  IS  informs  us,  Gotamiputra  Satak:»rni  left  no 
remnant ;  secondly,  Nnhapana's  dynasty  was  by  no  means  politically 
snperior  to  Chaslitana's ;  and,  thirdly,  Nahapana's  era  had  a  standing 
of  s-carcely  ab(>ve  half  a  century,  I  hold  that  Xahapana's  and  Chash- 
tana's  family  both  used  the  Haka  era  because  they  derived  their  power 
froin  anil  represented  in  tho  south  the  imperial  Saka  dynasty,  whence 
the  'S:ika  era  oriojinated." 

It  was  shown  before  that  Kanishka  cannot  be  the  founder  of  the 
Saka  era,  and  we  have  now  shown  that  Cunniuj^ham's  conjecture  that 
(/hashiina  started  the  era  is  highly  improbable,  and  that  Pandit 
Blu^gwanlars  theory  that  the  era  was  instituted  by  Nahapana  is  also- 
untenable.  Let  ns  now  proceed  to  determine  the  question :  who  was, 
then,  the  originator  of  the  Saka  era  ?     One  of  the  inscriptions  on  the- 


■''«  Tn  hi-  •  Na-ik  :  rniulu  Ij<Mia  Caves '  (B,>m.  Gaz.  XIV.,617k  Pandit  Bhag- 
wanlal  I-idraji  inak<'-  the  following"  most  learned  remark** :  '•  Thi<  era  (J.e,  the 
<'ra  usi'il  in  tlin  K-hatrapa  in^criptionR  and  coins)  cannot  have  been  etarteii  by 
Nahapana ,  ns  it  i^  iruprobaVdii  that  ('liashtana  wou'd  have  adopted  an  ora  hegua 
by  aiiotlior  Khhatrapa  of  a  diiTerent  family.  Tho  era  must  therefore  belonij  ti> 
tlioir  cmmou  overlord.  Who  this  (»voi  lord  wag  cannot  be  Rett  led  until  coinH 
of  Xabap'iiia  aixl  (^liashlana  arc  foun<l  with  the  Greek  legend  clear  and  entire* 
Jiut  all  tlio  Katbiawar  Kshatrapas  have  adopted  on  their  coins  the  Greek  leg^ml 
which  appears  on  tho  obverse  of  XabapAnu's  c»ius,  and  this  seems  to  be  tho 
name  Votiom"<<  dilftrently  spelt."  I  jim  perfectly  at  one  with  Pandit  BhagwanliU 
hiTc  in  maiiitaliiiTii;  that  the  era  employed  by  the  Kshatrapas,  which  is 
jdrntical  wirh  tho  Saka  era,  mast  have  bf»on  o^^gillat^l  by  their  overlord,  wbo 
as  1  have  siiown  fuTthor,  is  no  other  ihau  Vonones,  thou;,'h  the  grounds  on 
which  tht"  Van  lit  bases  his  conclusion  are  not  son nd.  inaymuoh  as  the  Greek 
lejrcnl  oti  the  obvcrsic  of  NahapAna  and  ( -hashfana'a  coins,  as  has  root^ntly  been 
sh'.wn  by  Mr.  Rapson,  is  a  mere  transliteration  of  the  Indian  legend  on  the 
reverro  (J.  R.  A.  S..  1S90,  pp.  359-60),  and  doM  not  contai  i  the  name  of 
Vonon«'s.  I'ut  tho.  Pandit  gave  up  this  correct  view,  and  held  in  his  History  of 
Gujarat  that  the  Saka  era  was  started  by  Nahapana. 
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Mathura  Lion  Capital^'  makes  an  honorific  mention  of  the  Mahachha* 
trava  Kusulaa  Patika.  They  were  all  engraved  in  the  time  of  Rajula 
or  Rajubula  and  his  son  'Sadasa  or  Sodasa.'^  The  Taxila  copper-plate 
grant,^  which  bears  the  date  78  and  refers  itself  to  the  reign  of  Moga, 
was  issued  by  Patika,  son  of  Chhatrapa  Liaka  Kusnlaka.  The  iden- 
tification of  Patika  of  the  Mathura  inscription  with  Patika  of  the 
Taxila  plate  is  scarcely  subject  to  doubt  especially  on  account  of  the 
tribal  name  Kusnlaka.  It  also  follows  that  Rajubula  and  Liaka  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Sodasa  and  Patika  on  the  othor,  were  contem- 
poraries. There  is  a  Mathura  inscription  which  is  dated  in  the  year 
72  in  the  reign  of  'So^asa.^^  This  year  72  of  the  time  of  Bodasa  and 
the  year  78  of  the  time  of  Patika  must  therefore  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  era  since  the  two  Kshatrapas  were  contemporaries. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  dates  of  the  Western  Kshatrapa  inscrip- 
tions refer  to  the  Saka  era.  Nahnpana*s  latest  date  is  46,  which 
is  therefore  a  Baka  year.  'Soddsa*s  date  is  72.  I  have  indicated  aboTe 
that  So4aaa*was  undoubtedly  posterior  to  Nahapana,  but  that  they 
were  not  far  removed  in  time  from  one  another.  So  that  the  date  72 
of  Bodasa  in  all  likelihood  belongs  to  the  Baka  era  equally  with  the 
date  46  of  Nahapana,  especially  as,  like  the  latter,  the  former  was  a 
Kshatrapa  and  a  Baka.^^  And,  further,  Patika  was  a  contemporary 
of  Bodasa.  "ELia  date  78  must  also  therefore  besuppoHcd  to  be  a  Baka 
year.  Again,  the  Taxila  plate  refers  itself  to  the  reign  of  Moga,  who 
has  been  identified  with  Maues  of  the  coins.  Maues  was  thus  the 
overlord  of  Chhatrapa  Liaka,  father  of  Patika.  The  wording  of  the 
Taxila  plate  is  [ "  Samvatsajraye  athasatatimae  20  20  20  10  4  4 
maharayasa  mahathtasa  [Mojgasa,  '*  &c.  Some  scholars  have  held 
that  the  year  78  refers  to  an  era  founded  by  Moga.**  But 
Dr.  Biihler  has  pointed  out  that  the  year  78  is  not  of  any  era  started 

37  J.  R.  A.  S.  (N.  8.),  1894,  p.  537.  sa  X6«d.  p.  530. 

»»  Ep.  Ind.  IV.,  p.  54  and  ff.  *o  See  note  18  supra. 

♦1  One  inscription  on  the  Mathura  Lion  Capital  is  engraved  in  honour  of 
the  whole  Sakastana  (J.  R.  A.  S.,  1894,  p.  510).  Sakaetana  is  Sakasth^na, 
i.e.,  the  land  of  the  Sakas,  and  corresponds  to  the  Sakastene  of  Isidorus,  the 
Sejist^n  of  the  early  Muhammadan  writers,  and  the  SistAn  of  the  present  day. 
The  name  clearly  implies  that  the  ^akas  had  occupied  and  permanently 
settled  in  that  province.  And  unless  we  suppose  Rajubula  and  {^od&8a  to  be 
f^akas,  it  is  inconceivable  why  there  should  be  an  honorific  mention  of  Saka- 
stana in  one  of  the  Mathura  Lion  Capital  inscriptions  which  record  the  gifts  of 
the  members  of  their  dynasty. 

*«  J,  R.  A.  S.,  1894,  p.  553. 
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There  is  one  other  line  of  argument  that  leads  u3  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  Northern  and  the  West- 
ern Kshatrnpas  were  of  'S.ika  orij^in.^^  The  presumption  therefore 
naturally  arises  that  th^  dates  of  their  inscriptions  and  coins  are  years 
of  the  H;ika  era.  Secondly,^®  it  has  been  maintained  by  most  scholars 
that  the  latest  Kshatrapa  date  310  furnished  by  Ksliatrapa  Rudrasimba's 
coin,  if  referred  to  the  kiJaka  era  is  equivalent  to  388-389  A,  D.  and 
that  this  date  so  much  approximates  to  82  G.  E.  i.  e,  401-402  A.D., 
tlie  earliejst  date  in  Malwa  of  the  Guptas  the  successors  of  the 
Kshatrupas,  that  it  is  almost  certain  that  tho  Kshatrapas  dated  their 
inscriptions  and  coins  according  to  the  Saka  era.  Thirdly,  Ptolemy, 
tho  well-knowQ  Greek  geographer,  writing  shortly  after  150  A.  D, 
speaks  of    Pulumayi  as  king  of  the  Dekkan  reigning  at  Paithaa, 

^"^  In  .1  r:uhcr  muLiluted  Nasik  insoriptioa,  Ushavadatacallshlmsolf  a  Saka. 
Andtlie  title  of  riotamiputra  SAtakariii,  viz.,  'Saka-Vavaua-PahlavanishikclanA 
8t.«'mH  U)  support  it.  Prof.  Oldenburg,  however  (lud.  Ant.  X,  p.  233,  note 
54  ,  d()ul)ts  the  correotiiCHS  of  the  readiug  SSaka^a'  before  'OshaTaditasa'  as  the 
l(.'tter>  jjrccediug  it  have  i)eeled  olf.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  be  plausible* 
tor  the  liuinber  of  the  letters  that  are  lost  before  'Sakasa'  can  be  accurately 
dt'LCTiniucil,  and  thl^y  can  very  well  be  restored  from  the  other  insoriptions  of 
UshavadAta.  It  id  gratifying  to  see  that  both  Blihler  and  Bhagwanlal  Indraji 
take  'Sakasii'  as  a  wurd  by  itself,  comieet  it  with  *Uhiiavadatas.i  and  thua 
maUe  UshiViidata  a  Saka  C^rch.  Sur.  West.  lud.  IV,  101,  note  8  ;  Bomb. 
(laz..  XIV,  577-8).  Mr.  Rapsoii  is incliaed  to  suppose  that  the  Kshatrapas  were 
PahLivas  and  the  priuoipal  argumeut  he  r^'lics  upon,  is  that  from  the  Gimar 
iriBcriptioii  (if  KudraUin.in  it  appears  that  he  had  appointed  a  Pahlava  named 
JSuvidakha  as  his  viceroy,  implying  thereby  that  the  w.>rk  of  adnunistration 
ooulil  not  hive  been  entrusteci  to  any  other  than  a  person  of  the  same  tribe 
or  race  us  tii.it  of  lludradilinan  (J.  U.  A.  S.  I8JU,  p.  377).  But  this  implication 
bab  little  weight,  for  we  shall  havo  then  to  suppose  that  Nahtpdna  was  a  Hindu, 
Hin(!0  from  a  Junnar  inHCiiption,  we  learn  that  he  had  a  Ticeroy  nnnntKl 
AvAma  wlio  was  certainly  a  Hindu  as  he  belonged  to  the  Vatsagotra.  For 
the  <:roundii  on  which  I  hold  that  the  Northern  Kshatrapas  were  {^akas,  tee 
note  41  below. 

18  This  f.»rm  of  the  argument  appears  to  have  first  suggested  itself  to  Bfihier 
and  lihagwanial  Indraji  (Arch.  Sur.  West.  Ind.  V,  73  ;  Bom.  Gaz.  XIV,  620) 
but  h  ey  nrss'd  the  true  eonclu;ion,  as  they  were  mistaken  with  regard  to  the 
initial  year  of  the  Gupta  era.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  suocessfully  applied  to 
detirniine  the  ej)och  of  the  Gupta  era  in  the  Early  Uist.  of  the  Dckk.  pp.  180- 
31.  When,  however,  tho  initial  point  of  tho  Gupta  era  was  known  beyond  all 
douht,  this  reasoning  was  U8C«1  by  BUhler  to  show  that  the  Kshatrapa  dates 
rea  !Saka  yoai*:^  (  Die  Indischeu  Insuhriften^  &o.,  p.  47).  See  algoliapeono&liidiaa 
Coins,  p.  2i. 
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P^itmaji  was  therefore  not  much  prior  to  150  A.  D.  The  latest 
date  of  Nahapana  is  46,  known  from  the  Junnar  inscription  of  his 
minister  Ayama.  Not  lon^  after  this  date,  Gotamiputra  'Satakarui 
exterminated  the  Kshahar&ta  djnasty,  to  which  Nahapana  belong^ed. 
So  that  shortly  after  124  A.  D.,  supposing  the  date  46  to  be  a  Saka 
year,  Pnlumayi  became  king.  This  brings  Pulum&yi  suihciently  close 
to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  so  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  the  Kshatrapa 
dates  refer  to  the  ^aka  era.  Let  us  now  proceed  a  step  further.  Al* 
.most  all  antiquarians  concur  in  placing  Kanishka  posterior  to  Sodasa, 
a  northern  Kshatrapa,  on  paleographic  evidence.  Further,  I  maintain 
that  on  similar  paleographic  grounds  Nahapana  must  be  supposed  to 
1^  prior  to  Sodasa.  Three  inscriptions  which  refer  themselves  to 
the  reign  of  Sodisa  have  been  published — one  found  at  Mora 
and  the  other  two  at  Mathura.^  If  we  compare  the  characters 
of  those  inscriptions  with  those  of  the  Nasik,  Karle,  and  Junnar 
inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Nahapana,  we  shall  find  that  the  former, 
although  agreeing  with  the  latter  in  many  respects,  yet  occa- 
sionally have  later  forms,  which  show  that  they  belong  to  a  later 
period,  but  a  period  not  very  distant  from  that  of  the  characters  of 
TJshavadata's  inscriptions.  The  lower  part  of  their  ^a  (  Vl/  )  is  more 
rounded,  and  the  strokes  go  up  equally  high  in  a  good  many  cases, 
and  sometimes  the  character  (  dJ  )  has  a  loop  to  the  left  in  almost 
the  Kushana  fashion.  The  lower  horizontal  base-line  of  na  (  X  )  and 
na  {"X^)  bends  slightly  lower  down  on  either  side  in  most  cases, 
while  in  almost  all  cases,  it  is  perfectly  straight  in  Ushavaduta's 
inscriptions.  There  are  two  instances  of  bha  (  c^  )  agreeing  with 
those  of  the  Kushana  period.  The  nether  part  of  the  letter  ra  (  J  ) 
18  a  curve  open  to  the  left  and  the  subscript  ra  (  (^  )  \s  similarly 
denoted  by  a  curve  turning  to  the  left.  These  differences  of  characters 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  locality.     For,  in  the  first  place, 

«o  Arch.  Sur.  Reports,  XX.,  pi.  V.,  me.  No.  4;  Ibid,  III.,  pi.  Xlll.,  ina, 
No.l;  Ep.  Ind.  II.,  199;  Vienni  Ori.  Jour.  V.  177:  Here  BUhler  reads  t  ho 
date  42  with  he^itation,  as  the  signs  for40aDd  70  are  almost  alike.  Beo  also 
J.  B.  A.  8.1894,  p.  531.  Bat  the  date  is  oertafnly  72,  as  has  subsequently  been 
coiTected  by  Biihler  himself  (Ep.  Ind.  IV.,  55,  and  note  2>  The  Hate  of  an 
inKription  of  VAsndeya  had  wmilarly  been  wrongly  read  by  Cunningham  as  44 
(Arch.  Sur.  Beports  III.,  82,  No.  8),  and  his  reading  of  the  date  was  adopted 
by  Bhagwanlal  Indraji,  who  was  puezled  thereby  (Ind.  Ant.  XL,  129). 
Cmmingham,  however,  subseqaently  ahowed  the  ooriect  reading  of  the  date 
to  be  74  and  not  44  (K.  Chr.  1892,  p.  50,  ncte  6). 
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ttt  least  the  nnuii^  of  A/Ui^s  aiid  Azaa  are  fonud  uu  ilie  Greuk 
ubveru!  aod  the  Kharoshtbi  reverse  respectively.  This  iitdicatet. 
that  Azae  was  unboidiuate  to  AziWeeti.  But  thia  A^au  muut  nut  be 
identifed  with  the  A/as  jnst  metioued.  We  tauBt  suppose  that  th*jre 
vere  two  princes  of  that  uame,  oue  the  predecessor  and  the  otber  the 
Huecesaor  of  Azilises),  audit  is  not  nnlikely  that  some  oE  the  coins 
hithtirtu  iireHOraed  to  beiHsiiedby  Aaaa  I.  were  really  struck  by  Asas 
II.  TLuB,  the  order  of  ntueueseion  of  these ^»ka  kings  deduced  fram 
au  examinatiunoftbe  legends  on  their  uoins  isua  followti :  tii'st  comes 
Vonoues,  then  Spa)  irise:^,  then  A7.asl-,  after  him  AEiliseuandafUr  him 
Azas  (X.  Thei-ui'euiaiuiionemoi'e^akaprinoi;  named  Maues  wbuM; 
coinnulifobuvebeocidtacuvered.  And  now  the  question  arises:  where 
to  place  liimr' whether  lu  place  him  before  Vonones  or  after  Azas  II -F 
Befoit!  wo  proceed  it-  decide  tbispoint,  it  isof  vitalimportance  Ui 
lumsider  the  views  of  Percy  Gardner  and  Cunningbam  in  i-esjiect  of 
tbo  Hucoossiou  of  these  'Saka  rulers.  Percy  Gardner  places  Maoes 
earliei'  than  any  other  of  these  Saka  princes  and  remarks  that  "bu 
raled  some  Scythic  invaders  who  bad  entered  India  not  through  the 
Kabul  valley"  bnt  by  the  Karakoram  pass.  Azas,  according  to  him, 
was  the  immediate  snccessor  of  Maues.  He  further  observes  that 
VononesandSpalirises,  "who  from  tbefind-spotsof tbeircoiuseeem 
to  havu  reigned  in  Kabul.  "  may  have  been  tributary  to  Anas.** 
Various  other  remarks  have  been  mitde  by  bim  regarding  the  rela^ 
tionsbipofthese  kings,  but  withthesoweare  not  concerned.^*'  Now, 

»  Gwd.  Intru.  XI.  ff. 

'0  SpBlahorpgonhisooiiiJOall-'  liirasoU  MaktfdiUhhritiS.  Who  thli  maUa. 
rljtt  was  Pbtot  (iBrdner  is  iinable  to  dfitermine.  But  I  thinlt  Ihot  almort 
csrtninly,  Spalnbore  was  a  brother  of  Vonrmea,  as  the  latter  iilearly  appeon 
Lo  be  taia  □Tcrlonl,  and  tbcrctore  the  king  whose  brother  Spalahores  wax,  can 
be  no  other  than  VoiioticK.  Elmilarty,  aiis  class  of  Spaliriips'  coinii  buars  on 
Chv  Greek  obverse  the  legend  Batilciit  Aielphoi  Spalifiiei,  and  un  the  Ehorosh- 
ilit  revtrsc  MahSrAja  bhrAtii  Dbrumiasii  Spalfriaasa,  Thie,  in  ic.vopiniou.  ig 
indieative  of  hii  Inferior  posilion  at  the  time  when  they  were  struck.  And  it. 
wa  have  leen  that  Ijefore  Spiilirlnas  beoame  a  ioverpign.  Vonones  wna  the 
pitramonnt  ruler,  It  uan  soaroelj  be  BorioDBty  donbteil  that  faetoo  like  Gpsla- 
horea  wwi  a  vioero;  appointed  by  and  a  brother  of  Vonouos.  Touones  was 
thus  the  supreme  raiot,  and  uppointcd  hj«  hrothars  Bpaliilais  iind  Spulahorea 
vicBrojB  to  govern  the  provimioa  uonnuered  by  him,  aud  after  the  death  of  the 
Uiter,  conferred  the  viceroynlt  j  on  his  ncpheir,  i.e.  Spalahores'  son,  Spalgo- 
ilameB.  This  »epias  to  my  miud  the  relattonahip  in  which  they  stood  to 
oa«  another.  But  how  Adli><cB,  VonnaeB,  Spalirisw  and  Spalahores  were  the 
>ons  of  htas  as  Gardnai  mamlnlus  It  qatte  inexplicable  to  me. 
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first,  do  the  coins  show  that  Vonones  and  Spalirises  were  tributary 
to  Azas?     Whenever  Azas  strikes  coins  together  with  Vonones  and 
Spalirises,  the  names  of  the  last  two  kings  occnr  in  the  Greek  and 
that  of  Azas  in  the  Kharoshthi  legend.     Primdfacie,  when  the  name 
of  one  prince  is  in  the  Greek  legend  and  of  another  in  the  Kharosh- 
thi, the  latter  must  be  looked  upon  as  tributary  to  the  former.     The 
Kharoshthi  legend  on  the  coins  was  obviously  meant  for  the  Indian 
subjects  of  the  province  where  they  were  current.     When  both  the 
Greek  and  Kharoshthi  legends  contain  the  name  of  one  king  only,  it 
must  be  supposed  that  he  was  the  sole  as  well  as  the  direct  ruler  of 
the  territory.     But  when  these  legends  give  different  names,  it  is 
natural  to  infer  that  the  personage  whose  name  is  found  in  the 
E[haroshtht  governed  the  province  directly,  and  the  prince  whose 
name  is  placed  in  the  Greek  was  the  sovereign  under  whom  he  held 
the  office  of  viceroy.     On  all  the  coins  whereon  the  names  of  Azas 
and  Vonones  or  Spalirises  are  associated,  that  of  the  first  is  invariably 
restricted  to  the  Kharoshthi,  and  those  of  the  last  two  to  the  Greek 
legend.     Azas,  therefore,  far  from  being  the  overlord  of  Vonones  or 
Spalirises,  was  himself  their  viceroy  during  their  life-time.     If  it  is, 
however,  supposed  for  the  moment  that  the  prince,  whose  name  is 
found  in  the  Kharoshthi  legend,  must  be  considered  paramount,  then 
Aspavarma  who  strikes  in  conjunction  with  Azas  and  whose  name  is 
mentioned  in  the  Kharoshthi,  whereas  that  of  Azas  is  confined  to  the 
Greek  legend,  must  be  regarded  as  the  overlord  of  Azas.     Never- 
theless, Gti.rdner  thinks  him  to  be  a  subordinate  of   Azas.^^     Again, 
we  know  that  Spalahores,  Spalgadames  and  Azas  strike  coins  together 
with  Vonones,  the  names  of  the  first  three  being  restricted   to  the 
Kharoshthi  legends.     If  we  now  suppose  for  the  sake  of  argument 
that  princes   whose   names  occur  in  the  Kharoshthi  legends  are 
sovereigns,  we  shall  have  to  infer  that  Vonones  was  tributary  also  to 
Spalahores  and  Spalgadames,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the    titles 
Basileus  Basileon  Mages  are  conjoined  with  the  name  of  Vonones  and 
the  epithet  Dharmika  only  with  the  names  of  Spalahores  and  Spal- 
gadames.    The  fact,  therefore,  of  Azas'  name  being  confined  to  the 
Kharoshthi,  while  those  of  Vonones  and  Spalirises  are  mentioned  in 
the  Greek  legend,  clearly  shows  that  Vonones  and  Spalirises,  far  from 
being  tributary  to  Azas,  were  each  in  his  turn  the  overlord  of  Azas. 
Again,  as  I  have  said  above,  when  certain  coins  give  the  names  of 


•>  Qard.  Intro.     XLIII. 
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different  pc-rsonH  on  the  reverses,  bat  bear  tlie  name  of  one  and  the 
>ame  prince  on  the  obverses,  the  latter  must  evidently  be  considered 
to  bo  the  suprrme  lord  of  the  former.  Wo  have  seen  that  there  are 
roins  whicli  contain  the  names  of  Spalahores,  Spalgadames  and 
Azas  on  the  reverses,  but  have  the  name  of  one  and  the  same  princo 
Vonones  on  the  obverses.  Vonones  was  therefore  the  overlord  not 
only  of  Spalahores  and  Spalgadames,  but  of  Azas  also.  Likewise, 
coins  have  been  found,  as  stated  heretofore,  the  reverses  of  which 
give  the  names  of  Spalgadames  and  Azas  and  the  obverses  of  which 
l/Crti*  the  name  of  Spaliriaes  only.  This  shows  that  not  only  Spalga- 
dames, but  Azas  also,  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Spaliriaes.  In 
short,  the  statement  that  Vonones  and  Spalirises  were  tributary  to 
Azas  has  no  ground  to  stand  upon.  On  the  contrary,  the  assertion 
that  Vonones  and  Spnlirises  were  the  overlords  of  Azas  iB  in 
eviTv  wav  entitled  to  our  confidence.  Whether  or  not  Maaes  was 
th«'  first  >ak!i  prince,  as  (iiirdner supposes,  will  shortly  be  considered, 
but  with  n-gard  to  his  remark  about  the  route  by  which  the  Scythie 
invaders,  beaded  by  Maues.  poured  into  India,  we  may  at  this 
•uap:e  draw  attention  to  the  refutation  thereof  by  Cunningham,  who 
Miys:  *'  I  feel  quite  certain  that  they  couhl  not  have  come  through 
Kashmir  by  the  Ivharakoram  pass,  as  suggested  by  Professor 
(Jardncr,  as  that  pass,  instead  ot  bein^  open  all  the  year  round,  is 
closed  during  winter  and  could  iit^vr  be  traverse<l  by  an  army  even 
in  summer."'"'  Cunningham  further  holds,  and  rightly,  I  think,  that 
they  lirst  occupied  Arachosia  and  Drangiana  and  thence  spread  east- 
ward to  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  The  Chinese  authorities,  as  he 
himself  sa\s,  are  in  favour  of  this  view.  And  further,  I  may  remark 
that  Sakastana,  which  designates  modern  Sistan,  doubtless  shows  that 
the  Sakas  first  occupied  and  settled  in  that  province  and  that  this 
country  appear.-?  afterwards  to  have  been  looked  up  to  by  the  Sakas 
with  patriotic  feelings,  since,  as  mentioned  above,  there  is  an  honorific 
mention  o)  Sakastiina  in  the  celebrated  jSlathura  Lion  Pillar 
('apital.^^'^ 

Although   T    express   my    full    concurrence   in   these    remarks   of 


sa    N.  ri,r.  1890.  p.  104. 

i"  See  iioti'  11  svprn  :  similarly  Khorabiln  \\as  cnlle*!  afnT  t)u»  Konaa  or 
Kimhni)a  trilx*,  Zabulistan  alter  the  Jdbnli  triln-  ••!  \\w  Ephtbalites.  and 
SuL'diaii.'i  aftor  the  Suf^luli  tribe.  I  think  these  pro vi noes  rocreived  the  names 
•^f  ihi:  tribps,  as  it  was  in  theso  that  they  Mrat  (gained  a  tirm  footing  and 
'•8tai»li-«ln'd  tli»*iiis.'l\r>  porniaiioiitly  in  tlielr  couhuokih  Houthward". 
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Cnnningham,  I  must  express  my  dissent  from  his  view  which  distin- 
guishes the  family  of  Maues  from  that  of  Vonones  and  makes  the 
former  ralers  of  the  Punjab,  and  the  latter,  of  the  country '  around 
Kandahar  and  Ghazni/^  According  to  him,  Maues  at  the  head  of  a 
Saka  horde  first  conquered  Sakastana  and  then  advanced  further  into 
the  east  and  occupied  the  Punjab,  leaving  behind  him  Vonones  who 
afterwards  either  rebelled  or  was  himself  made  the  ruler  of  Sakastana 
by  Maues  who  was  content  with  his  Indian  dominions.  On  the 
death  of  Maues,  Vonones  and  Azas  disputed  each  the  claim  of  the 
other  to  the  throne,  and  it  was  settled  by  both  maintaining  their 
equal  authority.  And,  further,  as  the  coins  of  Maues  are  found  only 
in  the  Punjab,  and  of  Azas  and  Azilises  little  beyond  Jelalabad, 
virhereas  the  money  of  Vonones  and  Spalirises  is  confined  to  the 
country  around  Kandahar  and  Ghazni,  Cnnningham  holds  that  Azas 
and  Azilises  were  the  successors  of  Maues.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
I  cannot  but  feel  certain  that  the  sequence  of  the  reigns  of  Vonones, 
Spalirises,  Azas  I.,  Azilises  and  Azas  IL  deduced  from  the  legends 
of  their  coins  is  indisputable.  Why  then  should  we  not  regard 
these  princes  as  members  of  one  and  the  same  dynasty  ?  Again, 
Cunningham  maintains  that  the  claim  to  the  throne  of  Maues,  con- 
tested by  Vonones  and  Azas,  was  '*  adjusted  by  admitting  the  equal 
authority  oF  Azas."  But  we  have  seen  that  on  coins  which  he  strikes 
together  with  Vonones  and  Spalirises,  the  name  of  Azas  is  restricted 
to  the  reverse.  This  shows  that  he  was  tributary  to  Vonones  and 
Spalirises.  This  conclusion  is  assented  to  by  Cunningham  himself, 
who  says  that  **  politically  they  were  certainly  connected,  as  Azas 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Vonones  and  afterwards  of  Spalirises 
by  placing  their  names  on  the  obverse  on  his  coins."**  It  is  there- 
iore  evident  that  during  the  life-time  of  Vonones  and  Spalirises,  Azas 
was  their  subordinate.  Further,  according  to  Cunningham,  Azas 
succeeded  Maues,  but  I  cannot  comprehend  how  this  can  be  so,  when 
the  legends  on  his  coins  distinctly  and  unmistakably  connect  him 
with  Vonones  and  Spalirises  and  show  him  to  be  the  successor  of  the 
latter,  whereas  no  such  connection  with  Maues  is  at  all  discernible. 

We  shall  now  examine  the  argument  often  adduced  in  favour  of 
the  first  place  in  the  dynastic  list  assigned  to  Maues.  Snch  numis- 
matists as  Wilson,  Von  Sallet,  Percy  Gardner  and  Cunningham^'' 

■*♦  N.  nhr.  1890,  pp.  loFff.  ^»~N.  Chr.  1890,  p.  107. 

=*«  Ar.  Ant.  p.  313;  Gard.  Intro.,  p.  xl.;  N.  Chr.  1890,  p.  110;  Ihid.  1888, 
p.  242. 
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have  maintaned  that  since  there  aretwo  typea  of  Manes'  coius  which 
are  identical  with  those  of  Demetrins  and  Apollodotas,  he  vfoa  sot 
much  posterior  to  these  Greek  princes  and  mnst  therefore  be  regarded 
as  the  earliest  prince  of  the  Saka  djnaiity.  Accordingly  hs  has  been 
placed  aboat  70  I!.  C.  by  Gardner  and  about  100  B.  C.  by  Cunning- 
ham. The  question  that  we  have  now  to  consider  is:  'Is  identity  of 
type  a  sure  mark  of  contemporaneity  ?  '  I  believe  that  when  the  type 
of  any  two  kings'  coins  is  alike  or  even  identical,  it  does  not  neeegnurily 
follow  that  they  were  conteraporary  or  even  nearly  contemporary  to 
each  other.  It  is  not  anlikely  that  the  coinage  of  one  of  these  kings 
was  in  circulation  in  the  time  of  the  other  to  whom  it  might  have 
suggeBted  typos  for  his  coinage.  And  this  in  fact  appears  to  be  the 
caae  from  the  coins  of  Manes  himself.  For  one  type  of  his  coins  is 
a  close  imitation  of  a  coin  of  Apollodotas,  and  anothor  an  exact  copy 
of  a  coin  of  Demetrius.  And  if  wc  availed  ourselves  for  the  moment 
of  the  dates  assigned  by  Gardner^'  to  the  Greek  and  the  Tndo- 
Scythian  princes,  there  woald  be  an  interval  of  ninety  years  between 
Demetrius  and  Apollodotns  and  of  thirty  jeiirs  betwooti  Apollodotua 
and  Manes.  Demetrius  is  thus  anterior  to  Maues  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years.  This  chronological  difference  between  theGreek 
and  the  Indo-Rcythian  king  is,  in  my  opinion,  much  less  than  it  most 
probably  is.**  However,  even  if  we  accept  it,  it  can  scarcely  be 
reasonably  maintained  that  Maues  was  contempoi"ary  or  even  nearly 
contemporary  with  Demetrins.  Identity  of  type  is  therefore  not  a 
sure  proof  of  contemporaneity,  and,  in  particulai-,  in  the  case  of 
Maaea  we  have  jofit  seen  that  he  cannot  possibly  he  conl.eniporane- 
onn  with  Demetrins  and  Apollodotus  at  the  same  time,  seeing  that 
they  wereremoved  from  each  other  by  ninety  years,  and  from  Manea 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  thirty  years  at  least  respectively. 
The  assertion  that  Manes  was  the  first  Saka  ruler,  entirely  based  on 
the  argument  of  the  identity  of  type,  thus  falls  to  the   ground. 

Again,  the  fact  that  Maaea'  coins  are  confined  to  the  Panjsh" 
militates  against  the  supposition  that  he  was  the  first  Saka  prince. 
For  one  wonld  expect  to  find  thecoinsof  the  first  iSak a  prince  in 
countries  to  the  west  and  north-weat  of  the  Punjab,  and  wot  in  the 

>'   Oard,  Inlro.  p.  xxxili. 

*•  Prof.  Gardner  rIIoIh  an  sTorage  of  ton  years  only  to  every  one  of  Uip 
Qroi^k  aaA  Scythian  bingi.  Bat  I  tbinb  ttut  unlinarll;  an  avorki;e  or  it  least 
liftoen  yeara  ehonld  be  luwf^ed  M  each  reigo. 

'•  N.  Chr.  1890,  p.  106. 
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Punjab  only.^^  Therefore  it  is  again  supposed  that  Maues  and  his 
horde  came  into  the  Punjab  by  the  Karakoram  pass.^^  But  the 
improbability  or  even  the  impossibility  of  its  being  used  we  have 
already  shown  on  the  authority  of  General  Cunningham  himself. 
Besides,  the  theory  itself  to  support  which  this  supposition  is  made, 
we  have  shown  to  be  groundless,  as  it  makes  Maues  a  contemporary 
of  two  princes  removed  from  each  other  by  an  interval  of  ninety  years 
at  least.  The  plain  conclusion,  therefore,  from  the  fact  that  Maues' 
coins  are  confined  to  the  Punjab,  that  he  was  the  last  of  the  Saka 
princes  must  be  accepted.  Further,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  during 
the  reigns  of  Vonones,  Spalirises,  Azas  and  Azilises,  we  find  powerful 
viceroys  ruling  under  their  authority  over  different  provinces.  But 
the  reign  of  Maues  is  conspicuous  by  the  absence  of  viceroys,  such  as 
Alas  was  in  the  time  of  Vonones  and  Spalirises,  or  Azilises  during 
the  reign  of  Azas  himself.  This  also  shows  the  curtailment  of  the 
Saka  power  in  Maues'  time,  and  therefore  points  to  his  being  the  last 
Saka  ruler.  Again,  it  is  morally  certain  and  I  think  that  unless  the 
contrary  is  proved,  we  may  hold  that  the  Mathura  date  72  of  Sodasa, 
the  Taxila  date  78  of  Patika,  the  Takht-i-Bahi  dat^  103  of  the 
Indo-Parthian  prince  Gondophares,  the  Panjtar  date  123  of  a  Gushana 
prince  (whose  name  is  lost),  &c.,  are  years  of  one  and  the  same  era.^' 
Bat  the  year  103  was  the  26th  year  of  the  reign  of  Gondophares, 
who  thus  seems  to  have  come  to  the  throne  in  78.  The  Taxila  copper, 
plate  charter  was  issued  in  the  year  78.  Maues  and  Gondophares 
were  therefore  contemporaries.     And  we  know  that  the  Saka  power 

^0  I  have  mentioned  heretofore  that  the  name  Sakastene  shows  that  the 
Sakas  first  occupied  and  settled  in  that  province,  and  thence  penetrated  east- 
ward into  the  Ponjab.  Hence,  if  Maaes  had  been  the  iirst  Saka  sovereign,  his 
coins  would  have  been  found  to  the  West  of  the  Punjab:  bub  since  they  are  not, 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  Maues  was  the  earliest  of  the  ^aka  rulers. 

«»  Gard.  Intro.  XL. 

•»«  Dr.  BUlher  was  inclined  to  the  same  view  (Vienna  Ori.  Jour.  Vol.  X., 
p.  1 73),  I  shall  show  the  extremely  great  probability  of  the  correctness  of 
his  view  further  in  the  sequel  It  Is  interesting  to  find  that  in  M.  SenarVs 
opinion  the  Taxila  date  of  Moga  and  the  Takht-i-Bahi  date  of  Gondophares 
are  links  of  the  same  chain  and  refer  to  the  Saka  era  (Ind.  Ant.  XXI.,  207). 
In  my  humble  opinion,  all  the  dates  mentioned  above,  including  those  given  by 
M.  Senart,  are  years  of  the  Saka  era.  And  the  numismatic  difficulty  in  accept- 
ing this  view,  to  which  he  has  adverted,  if  we  hold  Kanishka  to  be  the  founder 
of  the  Saka  era»  disappears  when  it  is  held  that  the  era  was  nob  instituted  by 
Kanishka,  and  that  he  flourished  a  century  at  least  after  Gondophares.  as 
I  shall  attempt  to  show  further  on. 
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boon  found.  And  if  the  Pandit  assigns  a  reign  of  three  years  only  to 
Jiiya<larji!m,  father  of  Rudradaman,  because  of  the  rareness  of  his 
coins,  it  is  inexplicable  why  he  should  regard  Nahnpana  as  having 
reij^tH'cl  for  4o  years  at  least  when  the  coins  of  the  laiter  also  are  rare. 
Thirdly,  if  the  'Saka  era  had  been  instituted  by  Nahapana,  it  would 
have  died  with  his  death  or  with  that  of  his  successor,  whosoever  the 
Kiiakharata  prince  may  be  whom  Gotamiputra  Satakariii  vanquished. 
There  is  no  ivason  why  the  princes  of  Chashfana's  family  should  have 
dated  their  coins  and  inscriptions  in  Xahapuna's  era,  because,  firsts 
they  did  not  belong,  like  the  latter,  to  the  Khakharata  race,  of  which, 
Nasik  inscrif>tion  No.  18  informs  us,  Gotamiputra  Sataksirni  left  no 
remnant ;  secondly,  NHhapana's  dyna«ty  was  by  no  means  politically 
sn))erior  to  ('hashtana*s ;  and,  thirdly,  N^ahapana's  era  had  a  standing 
ot  >crtrcels  ahove  half  a  century,  I  holvl  that  Nahapana's  and  Chash- 
t«na*d  family  both  used  the  Saka  era  because  they  derived  their  power 
from  and  represented  in  the  south  the  imperial  'Saka  dynasty,  whence 
the  Siika  era  oriujinated/* 

It  was  shown  bel'ore  that  Kanishka  cannot  be  the  founder  of  the 
Saku  era,  and  we  have  now  shown  that  Cunninj^ham's  conjecture  that 
(/hashtauH  started  the  era  is  highly  improbable,  and  that  Pandit 
Bhfigwanlars  theory  that  the  era  was  instituted  by  Xahapana  is  also- 
untenable.  Let  ns  now  proceed  to  determine  the  question  :  who  was, 
then,  the  oriijinator  of  the  Saka  era  ?     One  of  the  inscriptions  on  ibe 


••"'•  In  hi-  -Nji-ik  :  IViinlu  U^un  Caves'  (B)m.  fiuz.  XIV.,ai7>,  Pandit  Bhag- 
wanlal  iMihuji  m.-ik'--  the  followiii;^'  most  learned  remarks  :  *»  Thi<  era  (/.r.  the 
era  u3i"\  in  tlu'  K-^hatr-ijia  iiiscriptioiiR  an*!  <:oiiisW':innot  have  boon  startCHl  by 
Nah.ipAna,  .'la  it  i>  im])ro)»;il)lc  that  <'lia-;]itana  wou'd  lisive  ailopted  an  nra  hcgua 
\>y  an')tlior  Kshatnipa  nf  a  different  family.  Th(i  era  must  tLerefuro  belong  to 
their  o"inin()n  f)verlor(l.  Who  thin  ovcjilcrd  \va«j  ean no!,  he  s«»t tied  until  coiuH 
of  Xalia]»"ma  and  Cliaslilina  arc  found  with  the  Greek  Icjrend  clear  and  entire. 
l^ut  fdl  tlio  Kathiawar  Kshatrapa.s  have  ailoptml  on  their  coins  the  Greek  lofi^nd 
wliicli  api)"a-.~  on  the  <ibver^e  of  XahapAna's  o-tius,  anil  this  seems  to  bo  the 
name  Vonon--  ililT.'rently  r.pelt.*'  I  am  perfectly  at  one  with  I'andit  Hhagwanlal 
hon-  in  maiiiMinini;  that  the  era  employeil  by  the  K!«ha!rapa*«,  which  is 
id-ntical  with  t!ie  Sak.i  era,  must  have  Ix'On  (»ri;^hjat  *»!  by  their  overlord,  who 
as  I  have  siiown  further,  is  no  other  than  Vonoues,  thc»ui:h  the  grounds  on 
whieh  the  Tan  lit  bases  his  (5<melu8ion  an*  not  souiiil.  inasmuch  as  the  Greek 
le<_ron  1  on  the  ohv  tm-  of  Xahai)Ana  and  ''hashtana's  coins,  as  has  recently  betjn 
fc:lv.wu  by  Mr.  Kansnn,  is  a  mere  transliteration  of  the  Indian  legend  on  the 
rcver.'O  (,1.1?.  A.  S..  1K90,  pp.  359-60),  and  doos  not  eonlai  i  the  name  of 
Vonoms.  r»ut  the  Tandit  gave  up  this  correct  Tiew,  and  hold  in  his  Hlitorj  of 
Gujarat  that  tin;  iSaka  «  ra  was  started  by  NahapAna, 
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Matbura  Lion  Capital^'  makes  an  honorific  mention  of  the  Mahachha- 
trava  Kusulaa  Patika.  They  were  all  engraved  in  the  time  of  Rajula 
or  Rajubula  and  his  son  'Sadasa  or  Sodasa."  The  Taxila  copper-plate 
grant,^  whieh  bears  the  date  78  and  refers  itself  to  the  reign  of  Moga, 
was  issued  by  Patika,  son  of  Chhatrapa  Liaka  Kusnlaka.  The  iden* 
tification  of  Patika  of  the  Matbura  inscription  with  Patika  of  the 
Taxila  plate  is  scarcely  subject  to  doubt  especially  on  account  of  the 
tribal  name  Kusulaka.  It  alao  follows  that  Rajubula  and  Liaka  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Bodasa  and  Patika  on  the  other,  were  contem- 
poraries. There  is  a  Matbura  inscription  which  is  dated  in  the  year 
72  in  the  reign  of  'Sodasa.*®  This  year  72  of  the  time  of  Sodasa  and 
the  year  78  of  the  time  of  Patika  must  therefore  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  era  since  the  two  Kshatrapas  were  contemporaries. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  dates  of  the  Western  Kshatrapa  inscrip* 
tions  refer  to  the  Baka  era.  Nahnpana's  latest  date  is  46,  which 
is  therefore  a  Saka  year.  'Sodasa's  date  is  72.  I  have  indicated  above 
that  Sodasa 'was  undoubtedly  posterior  to  Nabapana,  but  that  they 
were  not  far  removed  in  time  from  one  another.  So  that  the  date  72 
of  'Bodasa  in  all  likelihood  belongs  to  the  Baka  era  equally  with  the 
date  46  of  Nabapana,  especially  as,  like  the  latter,  the  former  was  a 
Kshatrapa  and  a  Saka."  And,  further,  Patika  was  a  contemporary 
of  Sodasa.  His  date  78  must  also  therefore  be  supposed  to  be  a  Saka 
year.  Again,  the  Taxila  plate  refers  itself  to  the  reign  of  Moga,  who 
has  been  identified  with  Maues  of  the  coins.  Maues  was  thus  the 
overlord  of  Chhatrapa  Liaka,  father  of  Patika.  The  wording  of  the 
Taxila  plate  is  ["  Saihvatsajraye  athasatatimae  20  20  20  10  4  4 
maharayasa  mahamtasa  [M!o]gasa,  *'  &c.  Some  scholars  have  held 
that  the  year  78  refers  to  an  era  founded  by  Moga.*'  But 
Dr.  Biibler  has  pointed  out  that  the  year  78  is  not  of  any  era  started 

37  J.  R.  A.  S.  (N.  S.),  1894,  p.  537.  as  ihid.  p.  530. 

'•  Ep.  Ind.  IV.,  p.  54  and  ff.  *o  See  note  18  supra. 

♦^  One  inscription  on  the  Mathura  Lion  Capital  is  engraved  in  honour  of 
the  whole  Sakastana  (J.  R.  A.  S.,  1894,  p.  540).  Sakastana  is  SakasthAna, 
i.e.,  the  land  of  the  Sakas,  and  corresponds  to  the  Sakastene  of  Isidorus,  the 
Sejist^n  of  the  early  Muhammadan  writers,  and  the  Sist&n  of  the  p^e^ent  day. 
The  name  clearly  implies  that  the  Sakas  had  occupied  and  permanently 
settled  in  that  province.  And  unless  we  suppose  Rajubula  and  Sodasa  to  be 
^akas,  it  is  inconceivable  why  there  should  be  an  honorific  mention  of  Saka- 
stana in  one  of  the  Mathura  Lion  Capital  inscriptions  which  record  the  gifts  of 
the  members  of  their  dynasty. 

*«  J,  R.  A-  S.,  1894,  p.  553. 
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bv  Mogft.  but  of  tbe  era  used  in  his  time.*'  This  appears  to  be  the 
correct  jxpbinatioii  aiiH  similar  wording  from  other  inscriptions  might 
be  quoted  in  support  of  ii.**  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  yewr  78  of  the 
Taxiia  plate  refers  to  tlie  'S«ka  era,  and  that  this  era  was  in  voe;ne  in 
tlie  tiine  of  Moga  or  Manes,  a  prince  of  the  Saka  dynasty  which  held 
diievt  swMV  over  the  nonh  and  the  northwest  of  the  countrv.  And 
if  our  obj'Ct  is  to  find  out  who  was  the  origunror  of  the  Saka  era, 
we  niu^t  lix.  up  n  the  first  Saka  sovereign  of  this  dynasty  to  which 
Man»*>  belonged. 

Various  coins  bearing  bi-lingual  legends,  of  kings  such  as  Von^nes, 
Spalirise^,  Azas,  &c.,  whose  Saka  nationality  is  nnqnestionable,  have 
hten  fou'id,  but  the  order  of  their  succession  has  not  yet  been  satis- 
fact'»rily  doterinined,  although  the  legends  enable  us  to  do  so.  Not  a 
single  coin  of  V.uiones  has  yet  been  discovered  whereon  both  the  Greek 
and  Khir.ishti.i  le-^ends  give  his  name.  But  tbe  coins,  th-  Greek 
ieiieMd-i  nf  which  mention  the  name  of  Vonone=,  and  the  Kharos^ht,  those 
of  other  peraoiiagos,  are  not  few.  Now,  I  believe  that  the  pri»»ce  whose 
name  occur>  iii  the  Greek  legend  on  theobverae  is  the  paramount  ruler, 
and  the  personage  who-e  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Kharoshthl  lei;endoa 
the  rt  verso  is  a  viceroy  appointed  by  that  sovereign,  e8|iecially  as  we 
find  that  wb  lecerta  nroins  bear  the  unmes  of  different  persons  on  the 
reverses,  they  have  tbe  name  of  one  and  the  same  king  on  all  the 
obverses.  The  titles  atfixed  to  the  name  of  Vonones  are  Uasileus 
Bdsileoii  Megas  which  umnistakably  point  to  his  supreme  power. 
The  differeuL  personages  whose  names  are  nieuti(med  in  the  Kharo- 
shtbi  legends  are  —  (i)  iSpalahores,  who  is  said  to  be  Maliaraja-hhr^tAf 
(ii)  Spalgadames,  son  of  Spalahores,  and  (iii)  Azas.**  Spalahorei, 
tSpnlgadanies  and  Azas  were,  therefore, subordinate  to  Vonones.  It  is 
also  plain  thnt  during  the  life-time  of  Vonones,  Spalahores  died  and 
Lis  son  Spalgadames  succeeded  him  to  his  viceroyalty,  since  in  addi- 
tion to  tbe  coins  which  bear  the  father's  name,  there  are  otiiers,  the 
reverses  oF  winch  ^ive  the  sou'ti  name,  with  the  name  ot  the  same 
<.)verloiu  Voi.ones  on  tbe  obverses  of  the  coins  of  both.     Next  come  the 


*^  J)p.  Iiul,  IV.,  56.  remark  1. 

♦♦  See  e.i.  SodasVs  insoripLion  (Ep.  Ind.  II,  19;^;  RndrasirbhVs  inscrip* 
tion  (Ii.d.  .\nt.  X.,  io7);  uud  nadi-a>enaV  inscrption  (J.  li.  B.  R.  A.  B.  VIII.» 
'J34  ii. ;  Inii.  Auu  Xli.,  :i2).  in  ail  these  inttoriptioiH  tbe  gCuitve  of  the 
name  ol'  tlio  p/iuue  is  uunn-otod  with  the  year  sometimes  preceding  U  and 
lometiiu.s  folio wiiig  it  as  in  ihe  above. 

♦»  N.  Chr.  1890,  pp.  I3ti-l38j  Gard.,  pp.  98-99. 
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coins  of  Spalirises  which  present  two  varieties :  (i)  coins  bearing  his  name 
alone  in  both  the  legends  and  (ii)  coins  on  which  his  name  occurs  on 
the  obverse  in  the  Greek  legend,  and  those  of  others  on  the  reverse  in 
the  Rharoshthi.  The  names  on  the  reverse  are  —  (i)  Spalgadames 
and(ii)  Aza8>^  These  last  were,  therefore,  the  viceroys  of  Spalirises.  It 
has  just  been  stated  that  Spalabores  died  when  his  overlord  Votfdnes  was 
alive,  and  that  after  him  the  vicerojship  was  held  by  his  son  Spalga- 
dames.  And  no  coins  on  which  the  name  of  Spalabores  is  associated 
with  that  of  Spalirises  have  been  obtained.  Vouoiies,  therefore,  as 
having  the  father  and  the  son  for  his  viceroys,  must  be  the  earlier 
prince,  while  Spalirises,  who  had  the  son  only  for  his  viceroy,  must  be 
the  later.  Spalirises  was,  therefore,  the  successor  of  Von  ones.  Simi- 
larly^ the  coins  of  Azas  may  be  distinguished  into  three  classes  : 
(i)  those  in  which  his  name  is  found  in  the  Kharoshtht  legend  on  the 
reverse  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Vonones  and  Spalirises  in  the 
Greek  on  the  obverse  ;  (ii)  those  which  contain  his  name  in  both  the 
legends  with  titles  indicative  of  supreme  power  ;  and  (iii)  those  which 
bear  his  name  in  the  Greek  legend  on  the  obverse  and  mention  the 
names  of  Azilises  and  Aspavarma  in  the  Kharoshthi  on  the  reverse.^^ 
The  first  class  was  issued  when  he  was  in  a  subordinate  position  with 
reference  to  Vonones  and  Spalirises,  and  the  last  two  indicate  that 
Azas  was  a  paramount  sovereign  when  they  were  struck.  Azas  there- 
fore could  not  have  been  ii  supreme  ruler  during  the  time  of  Vonones 
and  Spalirises,  but  came  to  the  throne  after  them  and  then  became 
an  overlord.  The  coins  of  Azilises  are  likewise  of  three  distinct 
classes  :  (i)  coins  whoreon  his  name  is  restricted  to  the  Kharoshthi 
reverse,  and  that  of  Azas  mentioned  in  the  Greek  obverse  :  (ii)  those  in 
both  the  legends  on  which  his  name  is  given,  and  is  coupled  with  the 
epithets  of  a  paramount  sovereign ;  and  (iii)  two  coins  at  least  on 
which  his  name  occurs  on  the  obverse  in  the  Greek  legend,  and  that 
of  Azas  on  the  reverse  in  the  Kharoshthi.*^  The  first  class  shows 
that  Azilises  was  a  governor,  and  hence  subordinate  to  Azas,  when  the 
latter  was  alive,  while  the  rest  two  classes  point  to  his  supreme  power. 
Azilises  was  therefore  the  successor  of  Azas  and  became  a  sovereign 
after   the  death  of  the  latter.     I  have   just    stated  that  on  two  coins 


♦«  N.  Chr.  1890,  pp.  138-139;  in  the  notice  of  coin  No.  7   on   p.   IH8,  the 
heading   given   is  'Spalabores  anil  Spalgadames/  V)u(  instead  of  Spalabores, 
Spalirises  is  wanletl ;  Gard.  pp.  100  and  l02. 
•  ^»  N.  Ohr.  1890,  pp.  140-lo2  and  170  ;  Gard.  pp.  73-92  and  173. 

♦^  N.  Chr.  1890,  pp.  163-155  and  U9;  Gard.  pp.  9397  am!  92. 
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at  leoet  tht  nuumH  ol  AuUiscs  and  Azae  are  foniid  on  tlieGruek 
ubvei-ae  and  the  Kfaaroshtbi  reverse  veBpectivoly-  Tliis  iudioates 
thai  AzaB  was  aaboi'iliiiate  to  Aziliees.  But  tliU  Azax  mudt  nat  bu 
ideutifed  vfitli  the  Azas  juat  metioned.  We  must  suppose  that  thtjrt,- 
wen!  two  piinuuB  of  that  name,  one  the  predecoasor  aad  the  other  the 
Hiiuceaeor  »f  Aziliaes.  mid  it  is  not  nnlibely  thut  aomo  uE  the  coins 
hithurto  prosumc'd  to  beifiSttedby  Aaas  I.  werereallystruuk  bj  Azaa 
II.  Thus,  the  ordei-  of  auccesBioa  of  these  Saks  kings  dudnuud  fitim 
au  examiuatiujiof  the  iu^oudsuQ  their  uoinij  is  ha  follows  :  first  uomus 
Vouoiies,  thtiu  Spaliritjm;,  then  Azas  I.,  after  him  Aziliseei  and  uf  U:r  hiu 
Azas  U.  TherereuiaiiisouBmOi'oiiakaprim;L'  named  Maues  whoau 
uoiuHalHohavelxjondiscovevod.  And  now  the  question  arises;  wliero 
to  pintle  himi'  whether  tu  place  him  before  Vonooes  of  after  Azas  II. P 
BetoiHj  wo  proceed  Ui  decide  this  point,  it  is  of  vitalimportance  tu 
consider  the  views  of  Percy  Gardner  and  Cmmingham  in  inspect  of 
the  itauccBsiou  of  these  'Saka  ralors.  Percy  Gardner  places  Maoea 
kwrlier  tlian  any  other  of  these  Saka  princes  and  remarks  that  "he 
ruled  some  Scytliie  invaders  who  had  entered  ludianot  through  the 
Kabul  valley''  but  by  the  Karakoram  pass.  Azas, according  to  him, 
was  the  immediate  succesBor  of  Maues.  Ho  further  observes  that 
VononesandSpalb-isee.  "who  from  thefind-spotsoftbeireoinsseem 
to  have  reigned  in  Kabul,  ''  may  have  been  tributary  to  Aza&i** 
Various  other  remarks  liave  been  made  by  bim  regarding  the  i-ela- 
tionshipof  these  kings,  but  withtheseweare  not  concerned .^°  Kowi 

"  Usrd.  Intro.  XI.  IE. 

>»  Spslnhores  on  bis  ooiii^  onlU  lilmBeU  ISahtrdiahhrSii.  Who  thU  mahi- 
l-Sju  iras  Percf  Gantner  in  uDntitE  to  determine.  But  I  think  Ihat  almotrt 
•'orMinly,  SpalBhnni  wag  a  brother  of  Youcmes,  an  the  tatter  cloarty  appeart 
to  be  bie  OTcrlonl,  an.l  therefore  the  king  whose  brother  Spalahoras  waa,  oan 
he  no  olhor  than  Vouonea.  Similarly,  one  class  of  S[)aliriBBB' coins  buars  on 
thv  Greek  obverse  the  legend  BntiUitt  Jddpfioi  BpAlirUat,  and  on  tlio  Ehnronh- 
Ihl  iBvarse  MahflrSja  blirSta  DlirflmittHS  Spalirisasn.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is 
indicative  of  hii  inferior  poniiion  al  Ihe  limo  when  they  were  Htrook.  And  a* 
we  have  seen  that  l^roiv  Spulirlsaa  became  a  soverflpi.  Vonones  was  the 
paramount  ruler,  it  can  noaroely  be  seriooaly  donbteil  ttiat  be  too  like  Bpala- 
hores  was  a  viooroy  appointeil  by  and  a  brother  of  Yonones.  Vouones  w«b 
thus  the  supreme  ralor,  .lod  appointed  his  brothers  Spoluiei^  und  Spalaborea 
viceroys  to  govern  I  ht  proviooes  uoimuerod  by  bim,  ami  attar  tha  'ieatb  of  the 
latter,  conferred  tbe  vicarojaliy  on  hia  nephew,  i.e.  Spalahores'  sou.  Bpklga- 
dameu.  Tliia  iweiustri  my  mlud  the  relatioDship  in  which  Ihej  slooH  to 
one  another.  But  how  Adliscs,  Vouonea,  Spalirists  and  Spalataoies  wore  Iha 
"oiw  nf  Ansft  as  Gardner  irsintniu*  is  qnite  Inexplicable  to  me. 
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first,  do  the  coins  show  that  Vonones  and  Spalirises  were  tributary 
to  AzasP     Whenever  Azas  strikes  coins  together  with  Vonones  and 
Spalirises,  the  names  of  the  last  two  kings  occnr  in  the  Greek  and 
that  of  Azas  in  the  Kharoshthi  legend.     Primd/acie,  when  the  name 
of  one  prince  is  in  the  Greek  legend  and  of  another  in  the  Eharosh- 
tht,  the  latter  must  be  looked  upon  as  tributary  to  the  former.     The 
Kharoshthi  legend  on  the  coins  was  obviously  meant  for  the  Indian 
subjects  of  the  province  where  they  were  current.     When  both  the 
Greek  and  Kharoshthi  legends  contain  the  name  of  one  king  only,  it 
must  be  supposed  that  he  was  the  sole  as  well  as  the  direct  ruler  of 
the  territory.     But  when  these  legends  give  different  names,  it  is 
natural  to  infer  that  the  personage  whose  name  is  found  in  the 
E^haroshtht  governed  the  province  directly,  and  the  prince  whose 
name  is  placed  in  the  Greek  was  the  sovereign  under  whom  he  held 
the  office  of  viceroy.     On  all  the  coins  whereon  the  names  of  Azas 
and  Vonones  or  Spalirises  are  associated,  that  of  the  first  is  invariably 
restricted  to  the  Kharoshthi,  and  those  of  the  last  two  to  the  Greek 
legend.     Azas,  therefore,  far  from  being  the  overlord  of  Vonones  or 
Spalirises,  was  himself  their  viceroy  during  their  life-time.     If  it  is, 
however,  supposed  for  the  moment  that  the  prince,  whose  name  is 
found  in  the  Kharoshthi  legend,  must  be  considered  paramount,  then 
Aspavarma  who  strikes  in  conjunction  with  Azas  and  whose  name  is 
mentioned  in  the  Kharoshthi,  whereas  that  of  Azas  is  confined  to  the 
Greek  legend,  must  be  regarded  as  the  overlord  of  Azas.     Never- 
theless, Gardner  thinks  him  to  be  a  subordinate  of  Azas.*^     Again, 
we  know  that  Spalahores,  Spalgadames  and  Azas  strike  coins  together 
with  Vonones,  the  names  of  the  first  three  being  restricted   to  the 
Kharoshthi  legends.     If  we  now  suppose  for  the  sake  of  argument 
that  princes   whose   names  occur  in  the  Kharoshthi  legends  are 
sovereigns,  we  shall  have  to  infer  that  Vonones  was  tributary  also  to 
Spalahores  and  Spalgadames,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the    titles 
Basileua  Basileon  Mages  are  conjoined  with  the  name  of  Vonones  and 
the  epithet  Dharmika  only  with  the  names  of  Spalahores  and  Spal- 
gadames.    The  fact,  therefore,  of  Azas'  name  being  confined  to  the 
Kharoshthi,  while  those  of  Vonones  and  Spalirises  ai'e  mentioned  in 
the  Greek  legend,  clearly  shows  that  Vonones  and  Spalirises,  far  from 
being  tributary  to  Azas,  were  each  in  his  turn  the  overlord  of  Azas. 
Again,  as  I  have  said  above,  when  certain  coins  give  the  names  of 


•>  Qard.  Intro.     XLUI. 
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different  persons  on  the  reverses,  bat  bear  the  name  of  one  and  the 
>ame  prince  on  the  obverses,  the  latter  must  evidently  be  considered 
1.0  1)0  the  supnine  lord  of  the  former.  Wo  have  seen  that  there  are 
coins  wliicli  contain  the  names  of  Spalahorcs,  Spalgadames  and 
Azas  on  the  reverses,  but  have  the  name  of  one  and  the  same  princo 
Vonones  on  the  obverses.  Vonones  was  therefore  the  overlord  not 
only  of  Spalahores  and  Spalgadames,  but  of  Azas  also.  Likewise, 
j'oins  have  been  found,  as  stated  heretofore,  the  reverses  of  which 
irivc  the  names  of  Spalgadames  and  Aza^^  and  the  obverses  of  which 
f/CHj*  tho  name  of  Spalirises  only.  This  shows  that  not  only  Spalj^a- 
dames,  but  Azas  also,  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Spalirises.  In 
short,  the  statement  that  Vonones  and  Spalirises  were  tributary  to 
Azas  has  no  ground  to  stand  upon.  On  the  contrary,  the  assertion 
that  Vonones  and  Spalirises  were  the  overlords  of  Azas  iB  in 
evcrv  wav  entitled  to  our  confidence.  Whether  or  not  Maues  was 
till'  first  ^aksi  prince,  as  Gardner  supposes,  will  shortly  be  considered, 
but  with  regard  to  his  remark  about  the  route  by  which  tho  Scythic 
invaders,  lieaded  by  Maues.  poured  into  India,  we  may  at  this 
'>tau;e  draw  attention  to  the  refutation  thereof  by  Cunningham,  who 
iiys:  ''  1  feel  quite  certain  that  they  could  not  have  come  through 
Kashmir  by  the  Kharakoram  pass,  as  suggested  by  Professor 
(jardner,  as  that  pass,  instead  ot  being  open  all  the  year  round,  is 
••los'.'d  during  winter  and  could  V('Vf*r  be  traversed  by  an  army  even 
in  summer.''"  Cunningham  further  holds,  and  rightly,  I  think,  that 
they  lirst  o(;cnpied  Arachosia  and  Drangiana  and  thence  spread  east- 
ward to  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  The  Chinese  authorities,  as  he 
himself  sa\s,  are  in  Favour  of  this  view.  And  further,  I  may  remajrk 
ihatSakastana,  which  designates  modern  Sistan,  doubtless  shows  that 
the  Sakas  first  occupied  and  settled  in  that  province  and  that  this 
country  appear.^  afterwards  to  have  been  looked  up  to  by  the  Sakas 
with  patriotic  feelings,  since,  as  mentioned  above,  there  is  an  honorific 
mention  ol'  Sakastana  in  the  (celebrated  ^lathura  Lion  Pillar 
Capital."'* 

Although    r   express   my    full    concurrence    in   these    remarks   <rf 


^•^    N.  r!l,r.  IS90.  p.  104. 

••=   Soo  not  I*  11  svprn  ;  similarly  KhorasAn  was  osjlleil  aficr  tlio  Konaa  or 

Kiishana  tribe,    Zabulistan   at't(?r   tho   JAbnli   tri)>c  n\    the   Ephtbalites,  and 

^OL'diana  ufiiT  the  Su«jhdi  tribe.     I  think  th ok*^  provinces  roooived  th«  ntmea 

f  t.h(^  tribf'S,  i\H  it  was  iti  tlieso  that  they  firar  (gained  a  tirm  footing  and 

stabli'ilicd  tln'ins-'l', <;s  poriiiaiionlly  in  their  I'Oii'iunsts  H«>uthward«. 


i> 
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Cnnningham,  I  must  express  my  dissent  from  his  view  which  distin- 
guishes the  family  of  Maues  from  that  of  Vonones  and  makes  the 
former  ralers  of  the  Punjab,  and  the  latter,  of  the  country  around 
Kandahar  and  Ghazni.'^  According  to  him,  Maues  at  the  head  of  a 
Saka  horde  first  conquered  Sakastana  and  then  advanced  further  into 
the  east  and  occupied  the  Punjab,  leaving  behind  him  Vonones  who 
afterwards  either  rebelled  or  was  himself  made  the  ruler  of  Sakastana 
by  Maues  who  wa:^  content  with  his  Indian  dominions.  On  the 
death  of  Maues,  Vonones  and  Azas  disputed  each  the  claim  of  the 
other  to  the  throne,  and  it  was  settled  by  both  maintaining  their 
equal  authority.  And,  further,  as  the  coins  of  Maues  are  found  only 
in  the  Punjab,  and  of  Azas  and  Azilises  little  beyond  Jelalabad, 
whereas  the  money  of  Vonones  and  Spalirises  is  confined  to  the 
country  around  Kandahar  and  Ghazni,  Cunningham  holds  that  Azas 
and  Azilises  were  the  successors  of  Maues.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
I  cannot  but  feel  certain  that  the  sequence  of  the  reigns  of  Vonones, 
Spalirises,  Azas  I.,  Azilises  and  Azas  II.  deduced  from  the  legends 
of  their  coins  is  indisputable.  Why  then  should  we  not  regard 
these  princes  as  members  of  one  and  the  same  dynasty  ?  Again, 
Cunningham  maintains  that  the  claim  to  the  throne  of  Maues,  con- 
tested by  Vonones  and  Azas,  was  **  adjusted  by  admitting  the  equal 
authority  of  Azas."  But  we  have  seen  that  on  coins  which  he  strikes 
together  with  Vonones  and  Spalirises,  the  name  of  Azas  is  restricted 
to  the  reverse.  This  shows  that  he  was  tributary  to  Vonones  and 
Spalirises.  This  conclusion  is  assented  to  by  Cunningham  himself, 
who  says  that  **  politically  they  were  certainly  connected,  as  Azas 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Vonones  and  afterwards  of  Spalirises 
by  placing  their  names  on  the  obverse  on  his  coins.'***  It  is  there- 
iore  evident  that  during  the  life-time  of  Vonones  and  Spalirises,  Azas 
was  their  subordinate.  Further,  according  to  Cunningham,  Azas 
succeeded  Maues,  but  I  cannot  comprehend  how  this  can  be  so,  when 
the  legends  on  his  coins  distinctly  and  unmistakably  connect  him 
with  Vonones  and  Spalirises  and  show  him  to  be  the  successor  of  the 
latter,  whereas  no  such  connection  with  Maues  is  at  all  discernible. 

We  shall  now  examine  the  argument  often  adduced  in  favour  of 
the  first  place  in  the  dynastic  list  assigned  to  Maues.  Such  numis- 
matists as  Wilson,  Von  Sallet,  Percy  Gardner  and  Cunningham^" 

*♦  N.  r-hr,  1890,  pp.  103  ff.  »5"n.  Chr.  1890,  p.  107. 

'^^  Ar.  Ant.  p.  313;  Gard.  Intro.,  p.  xl.;  N.  Chr.  1890,  p.  110;  Ihid.  1888, 
p.  242. 
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liave  mB.intnned  that  since  there  are  two  types  of  Mauos'  coins  whioh 
are  identical  with  those  of  Demetrins  and  ApoUodotas,  he  wag  not 
much  posterior  to  these  Greek  princea  and  muHttherefore  he  i-egarded 
OS  thoearh'est  prince  oE  the  Saka  dynasty.  Accordingly  he  has  been 
placed  ahont  70  II.  C.  by  Gm-dntT  and  about  100  B.  C.  by  Cunning- 
ham. The  qnestion  that  we  have  now  to  consider  is :  'la  identity  of 
type  a  sui-e  mark  ot  contemporaneity  ?  '  I  believe  that  when  the  type 
of  any  two  kings'  coins  is  alike  or  even  identical,  itdoeanotnecejwTriVy 
follow  that  they  were  contemporaiy  or  even  nearly  cont«raporary  to 
each  other.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  coinage  of  one  of  these  Icings 
was  in  circulation  in  the  time  of  the  other  to  whom  it  might  have 
snggested  types  for  his  coinage.  And  this  in  fact  appeara  to  bo  the 
case  from  the  coins  of  Manes  himself.  For  one  type  of  his  colnfl  is 
a  cloRe  imitation  of  a  coin  of  ApoUodotns,  and  another  an  exact  copy 
of  a  coin  of  Demetrius.  And  if  wo  availed  ourselves  for  the  moment 
of  the  dates  assigned  by  Gardner''  to  the  Greek  and  the  Tndo- 
Snythian  princefi,  there  would  be  an  interval  of  ninot.y  years  between 
Demetrius  and  Apollodotua  and  of  thirty  years  between  Apollodotua 
and  Manes.  Demetrius  in  thus  anterior  to  Manes  by  one  hnndi-ed 
and  twenty  years.  This  chronological  difference  between  the  Greek 
and  the  Indo-Scythiaokiogis,  in  my  opinion,  ranch  less  thanitmost 
probably  is."^  However,  even  if  we  accept  it,  it  can  scarcely  be 
reasonably  maintained  that  Maues  was  contemporary  or  even  nearly 
contemporary  with  Demetrius.  Identity  of  type  is  therefore  not  a 
sure  proof  of  contemporaneity,  and,  in  particular,  in  the  ease  of 
Maues  we  have  just  seen  that  he  cannot  possibly  be  cnntemporaae- 
ons  with  Demetrius  and  Apollodotns  at  the  same  time,  seeing  that 
they  were  removed  from  each  other  by  ninety  years,  and  from  Mnaes 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  thirty  yeara  at  least  i-espectively. 
The  assertion  that  Maues  was  the  first  Saka  rnlor,  entirely  based  on 
thcargamentoftheidentity  of  type,  thus  falls  to  the   ground. 

Again,  the  fact  that  Maues'  coins  are  confined  to  the  Punjab'* 
militates  against  the  supposition  that  he  was  the  first  Saka  prince. 
For  one  would  expect  to  find  thecoinaoftho  first  Saka  prince  in 
countries  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  Punjab,  and  not  in  the 

"   Gsrd.  Inlro.  p,  xxxili. 

'•  Prof.  G»rdno(  nllola  an  aTErage  of  Ion  years  only  tn  every  one  o(  Uip 
Greiik  und  Bcythiau  kiags.  But  I  (.hiok  thut  otdinnrily  an  average  ot  at  IcfiBt 
Ijftegnyean  ehiDld  be  oKsiifiicil  inoncb  rcige. 

"  N.  Chr.  1890,  p.  106. 
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Punjab  only .^  Therefore  it  is  again  supposed  that  Maues  and  his 
horde  came  into  the  Punjab  by  the  Karakoram  pass.^^  But  the 
improbability  or  even  the  impossibility  of  its  being  used  we  have 
ahready  shown  on  the  authority  of  General  Cunningham  himself. 
Besides,  the  theory  itself  to  support  which  this  supposition  is  made, 
we  have  shown  to  be  groundless,  as  it  makes  Maues  a  contemporary 
of  two  princes  removed  from  each  other  by  an  interval  of  ninety  years 
at  least.  The  plain  conclusion,  therefore,  from  the  fact  that  Maues' 
coins  are  confined  to  the  Punjab,  that  he  was  the  last  of  the  Saka 
princes  must  be  accepted.  Further,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  during 
the  reigns  of  Vonones,  Spalirises,  Azas  and  Azilises,  we  find  powerful 
viceroys  ruling  under  their  authority  over  different  provinces.  But 
the  reign  of  Maues  is  conspicuous  by  the  absence  of  viceroys,  such  as 
Alas  was  in  the  time  of  Vonones  and  Spalirises,  or  Azilises  during 
the  reign  of  Azas  himself.  This  also  shows  the  curtailment  of  the 
Baka  power  in  Maues'  time,  and  therefore  points  to  his  being  the  last 
Saka  ruler.  Again,  it  is  morally  certain  and  I  think  that  unless  the 
contrary  is  proved,  we  may  hold  that  the  Mathura  date  72  of  Sodasa, 
the  Taxila  date  78  of  Patika,  the  Takht-i-Bahi  date  103  of  the 
Indo-Parthian  prince  Gondophares,  the  Panjtar  date  123  of  a  Gushana 
prince  (whose  name  is  lost),  &c.,  are  years  of  one  and  the  same  era.^" 
Bat  the  year  103  was  the  26th  year  of  the  reign  of  Gondophares, 
who  thus  seems  to  have  come  to  the  throne  in  78.  The  Taxila  copper, 
plate  charter  was  issued  in  the  year  78.  Maues  and  Gondophares 
were  therefore  contemporaries.     And  we  know  that  the  Saka  power 

^0  I  have  mentioned  heretofore  that  the  name  Sakastenc  shows  that  the 
Sakas  first  occupied  and  settled  in  that  provincet  and  thence  penetrated  east- 
ward into  the  Punjab.  Hence,  if  Maues  had  been  the  first  Saka  sovereign,  his 
coins  would  have  been  found  to  the  West  of  the  Punjab;  bub  since  they  are  not, 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  Maues  was  the  earliest  of  the  Saka  rulers. 

«»  Gard.  Intro.  XL. 

•*«  Dr.  Btllher  was  inclined  to  the  same  view  (Vienna  On.  Jour.  Vol.  X.. 
p.  1 73),  I  shall  show  the  extremely  great  probability  of  the  correctness  of 
his  view  further  in  the  sequel  It  is  interesting  to  find  thai  in  M.  SenarVs 
opinion  the  Taxila  date  of  Moga  and  the  Takht-i-Bahi  date  of  Gondophares 
are  links  of  the  same  ohain  and  refer  to  the  ^aka  era  (Ind.  Ant.  XXI.,  207). 
In  my  humble  opinion,  all  the  dates  mentioned  above,  including  those  given  by 
M.  Senart,  are  years  of  the  ^aka  era.  And  the  numismatic  difficulty  in  accept* 
ing  this  view,  to  which  he  h^s  adverted^  if  we  hold  Kanishka  to  be  the  founder 
of  the  Saka  era»  disappears  when  it  is  held  that  the  era  was  not  instituted  by 
Kanishka,  and  that  he  flourished  a  century  at  least  after  Gondophares.  as 
I  shall  attempt  to  show  further  on. 
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Avas  overthrown  by  Gondophares,  whose  coiD6  fouud  all  over  the 
Vunjal>,  as  well  as  at  Kandahar,  Sistan,  Jelalabad  and  Begrain,^* 
doubtless  prove  that  his  sway  was  established  over  all  the  territories 
formerly  held  by  the  Sakas.  Manes  is  therefore  the  last  prince  ol' 
Uie'Saka  dynasty.  According  to  our  view,  Vonones,  the  earliest,  first 
ron(|uered  Arachosia  and  Drangiana,  and  thence  pressed  his  victories 
further  into  the  Punjab.  And  in  all  these  districts  the  coins  of 
Vouones'  viceroys  arc  fouud.  We  therefore  hold  that,  like  almost  all 
invaders,  Vonones  entered  into  the  Punjab  from  tho  west  and  not 
through  Kashmir.  From  the  tind-spots  of  their  coins,  Vonones  and 
Spalirises  appear  to  have  ruled  over  Arachosia,  Dranjjiana,  the  lower 
Kabul  valley,  and  the  Western  Punjab."'  But  after  the  death  of  the 
attir,  Azas  I.  seems  to  have  lost  many  of  the  )Saka  possessions  in 
Afghanistan,  his  rule  being  confined  only  to  the  lower  Kabul  valley  and 
the  Punjab,  where  his  coins  have  been  found  in  abundance."'*  The 
dominions  of  Azilises  and  Azas  II.  were  much  the  same  as  those  of 
Azas  I.  It  thus  appears  that  after  Spalirises,  the  diminution  of  the 
♦'xtent  of  the  'Saka  kingdom  had  set  in  Afghanistan  till  the  whole 
was  lost  in  the  reign  of  Maues,  whose  sway,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
restricted  tn  the  Punjab  only.  We  know  that  the  Saka  dynasty  was 
supplanted  by  the  Tndo-Parthians.  When  they  commenced  their 
inroads  and  pressed  ui»on  the  'Sakas,  the  latter  had  naturally  to  leave 
their  ])Ossessions  in  Afghanistan  and  the  west  more  and  more  into 
the  hands  of  their  conquerors  and  remain  content  with  their  Indian 
dominions  :  and  iiiially  the  Western  Punjab  also  was  wrested  from 
them  hy  Gondophares. 

it  has  been  observed  above  that  it  is  natural  to  suppose  the  date 
7S  of  the  Taxi  la  plate  as  a  year  of  the  era  not  started  by  Moga 
or  Maues,  but  used  in  his  time,  that  this  ora  is  in  all  likelihood  the 
Saka  era,  and  that  if  we  couhl  lix  upon  the  first  Saka  prince  of  the 
im])erial  dynasty  to  which  Maues  belonged,  we  should  find  the  origina- 
tor ol' the  Saka  era.  With  this  end  in  view,  we  have  determined  the 
following  order  of  succession  of  these  Saka  rulers,  viz..  (i)  Vonones, 
(ii)  Spalirises,  (iii)  Azas  I.,  (iv)  Azilises,  (v)  Azas  II.,  and  (vi)  Maaes. 
Vonones  thus  appears  to  be  the  first  prince  of  the  'Saka  dyuasty,  and 

*»  •   N.  C'hr.  I.S90,  pp.  122-123;  Gapl.  Intro.  Xh\. 

"  '  N.  Chr.  ISUO,  pp.  106-107  ;  Gard.  Intro.  Xlil.  Sineo  the  coins  of  Aia», 
when  II,  vii't'inv  oi  Vonones  and  Spalirises,  arc  found  in  the  Western  Punjab, 
the  liitter  appear  to  have  had  it  under  thoir  sway. 

^■'   Ar.  Aui.,  p.  321  :   X.  Chr.  ISIH),  p.  110. 
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hence  ^e  foonder  of  the  ^ka  era.  And,  further,  if  we  assign  an 
average  duration  of  fifteen  yean  to  the  reign  of  each  one  of  these 
kings,  oar  calculation  gives  the  year  76  as  the  initial  year  of  the 
re%n  of  Maues,  and  the  year  90  as  the  last  year  of  that  reign.  This 
result  fits  excellently  ;  for  in  the  fir^t  place  the  initial  year  of  his 
reign,  according  to  our  recokening^  is  earlier  than  and  hence  not 
inconsistent  with  the  date  78  of  the  Taxila  plate  of  Patika,  and, 
secondly,  his  reign  closes  before  the  date  103  of  the  Takht-i-Bah, 
inscription,  when  Gondophares  was  alive  and  ruling  over  the  Punjab. 
For  about  thirteen  years  the  dominions  of  Gondophares  and  Maues 
were  conterminous  with  one  another,  and  shortly  before  or  after  the 
year  90,  Gondophares  wrested  the  Punjab  from  the  ISakas.  If  this 
Une  of  reasoning  has  any  weight,  the  Saka  era  originates  from 
Vonones.  The  coins  of  Vonones  have  not  yet  been  obtained,  but 
those  of  his  vioeroys  have  been  found  in  Arachosia,  Sistan,  the  lower 
Kabul  valley,  and  the  Western  Punjab.  To  my  mind  it  appears  that 
the  seat  pf  Vonones*  government  lay  to  the  west  or  north-west  of 
Siitan,  and  that  he  subjugated  Sistan,  Arachosia,  and  other  districts 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  appointed  viceroys  to  govern  them. 
Vonones  must  therefore  have  been  a  powerful  sovereign.  It  has 
been  alleged  that  Vonones  sounds  an  Indo-Parthian  name.  But  we 
have  seen  thst  his  successors  were  Azas,  Azilises,  and  Maues — which 
names  are  unquestionably  Indo-Scythian.  We  may  therefore  suppose 
either  that  some  of  the  Saka  kings  assumed  Indo-Parthian  names  as 
they  did  Indian,  or  that,  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Rnpson,'*^  a  strong 
Parthian  element  was  existent  among  the  Sakas  of  this  period.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  if  Azas,  Azilises,  and  Maues  were  Sakas,  their  pre- 
decessor Vonones  must  be  of  Baka  origin. 

We  have  thus  determined  that  Vonones  was  the  founder  of  the 
Saka  era,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  we  have  seen  that  the  Imperial  Saka 
supremacy  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  second  half  of  the  first  and  the 
first  half  of  the  second  century  after  Christ.  And  in  order  to  find 
out  the  English  equivalent  of  the  dates  in  the  reigns  of  Kanishka, 
HuvLshka  and  Vusudeva — which  is  the  princij)al  topic  of  our  discus- 
sion, we  have  to  settle  how  many  years  after  the  extinction  of  the 
Baka  sovereignty  Kanishka  and  his  successors  flourished. 

I  have  remarked  above  that  the  Mathura  date  72  of  Sodasa,  the 
Taxila  date  78  of  Patika,  the  Takht-i-Bahi  date  103  of  Gondophares, 

««  ladiaa  Coins,  p.  8. 
8S 
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the  Panjlar  dnt*  12;i  of  a  Guabana  prime  whose  name  is  lost,  &c., 
are  all  yenrs  of  one  and  tlie  same  era.  And,  further,  since  the  first 
two  (tntea,  as  ne  have  seen,  must  be  ISaka  yefire,  the  other  dates  also 
must  be  referred  to  tlie  Haka  era.  Now.  if  these  dates  belong  to  the 
siiiuc  era,  the  Takht-i-Bahi  date  103  is  later  than  tbe  Taiila  date 
78,  and  the  Paujtar  date  123  later  than  the  Takbt-i-fiabi  date  103. 
And  this  result  is  ijuite  in  keeping  with  tbe  jtenerally  accepted  fact 
that  the  Waka  rule  over  Nortli-western  India  waa  ovenhrown  by  tlie 
Iiido-Parthians  and  the  Indo-Parthians  by  the  Kuahnnas,  Again,  it 
might  be  objected  ihni  tbese  datea  cannot  refer  to  the  same  era.  as 
we  have  them  to  suppose  that  after  the  lapse  of  onlv  tweiitv  years  the 
Kuabanas  suoceeJei!  the  ludo-Partbiaos  in  the  sovereignty  over 
GandhAia  and  tbe  Punjab.  13ut  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
coins  of  Gondopbares  ha»e  come  from  the  loiver  Kabul  valley,  ibe 
n|iper  and  the  loner  Indus  valley,  Sistan  and  Kandahar,  but  those  of 
bis  successors Orlhaguea,  Abdgaaes.  Pakores.  Ac,  have  been  obtained 
nil  over  these  regions,  except  the  lower  Knhnl  and  tbe  upper  Indus 
valley."  These  last-mentioned  territories  were  not  therefore  arter 
Gondopbares  in  the  possession  of  his  successors,  and  must  ihereforu  have 
beeu  seined  Ijy  the  Kushanas.  The  differenco  of  only  twenty  years 
between  the  Takht-i-Bahi  and  Pnojtar  dates  is  tbu5  esplained  not  by 
the  supposition  that  the  Indo-Parthian  power  became  extinct  in  that 
abort  period,  but  by  the  inference  from  the  find-spots  of  coins  that  tbe 
lower  Kabnl  and  the  upper  Indus  valley  wore  lost  to  Uic  Indo-Parthinus 
soon  after  the  death  of  Goiidophares  and  occupied  by  the  Kushanas. 

Now,  1  cannot  but  think  that  there  are  no  cogent  reasons  to  hold 
that  Kanishka  was  tbe  originator  of  any  era.  Certainly  be  was  not 
tbe  king  who  first  established  the  independenoe  of  the  Eualiana 
dynasty.  For  so  far  aa  our  knowledge  goes,  the  real  founder  of  thin 
dynasty  was  Kujula-Kadphises.  Nor  was  he  tbe  first  Kushana 
sovereign  who  strurk  gold  coins,  if  they  are  to  be  supposed  as  an 
indication  of  the  extension  of  power  and  prosperity.  For  the  gold 
coinage  was  first  issued  by  Ins  predecessor  Wema-Kadpbisea.  Nor 
does  he  appear  to  be  a  great  coii(|neror  who  eitended  the  dominions 
inherited  by  him.  The  coins  of  his  predecessor  were  collected  along 
the  Kabul  valley  and  were  found  nil  over  the  Punjab  and  the  North- 
western provinces  as  far  eastward  as  Gnrakhpnr  and  (ihazipur," 
"T  Gard.  Intro,  dv. ;  K.  irhr.  1890,  pp.  132-128.  "  " 

•'  N.  Chr.  1989,  p.  877  ;  Ar.  Ant.  pp.  853  Mul  8B8.  It  deaerves  to  Ijo  noticed 
thu  tbe  coins  '>r  Wema-RaiJplilH&i  ban?  uot  been  foDiiil  in  abnudaDoe  only  at 
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And  Kanishka,  to  judge  from  the  find-spots  of  his  coins,  does  not 
seem  to  hai^e  added  to  these  vast  dominions.  Perhaps,  it  may  be 
argued  that  from  the  RAjataraiigini  we  learn  that  Kanishka  and  his 
saccessors  ruled  over  Kashmir,  whereas  we  have  no  evidence  to  hold 
that  Wema-Kadphises  ever  possessed  that  province.  But  I  think 
that  since  Kanishka  and  his  successors  are  mentioned  in  the  R4jataran- 
gini  only  aa  the  founders  of  new  cities,  the  omission  of  the  name  of 
Wema-Kadphises  may  be  explained  away  by  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
found  any  new  town.  Even  granting  that  Kanishka  first  subjugated 
Kashmir,  the  mere  conquest  of  sucii  a  small  and  not  an  important 
province  as  Kashmir  would  not  entitle  him  to  be  called  a  great 
conqueror.  It  is  therefore  inconceivable  why  Kanishka  should  be 
considered  as  the  originator  of  any  era/'  The  principal  thing  that 
has  immortalized  his  name  is  his  conversion  to  Buddhism  and  the 
assembly  of  Buddhist  monks  convened  under  his  patronage.  But  I 
cannot  understand  how  this  fact  can  be  sufficient  to  make  him  the 
founder  of  an  era.  I  am  therefore  strongly  inclined  to  hold  with 
Cunningham '°  that  the  dates  of  the  inscriptions  of  Kanishka, 
Hnvishka  and  Vasudeva  are  abbreviated  by  the  omission  of  hundreds. 
The  questions  that  now  arise  are  :  how  many  hundreds  have  been 
omitted  and  to  what  era  are  the  full  dates  to  be  referred  ? 

Four  kings  at  the  most  appear  to  have  reigned  before  Kanishka, 
viz.  Knjula-Kadphises,  Kujula-Kara-Kadphises,  the  Nameless  King 
and  Wema-Kadphises.  With  the  question  whether  or  not  the  Name- 
less King  was  a  Kushana  prince  we  are  not  concerned.     For  anyhow 

a  few  specifio  places  or  scattered  sparsely  over  many  places,  bafc  that  they 
have  been  obtained  in  plenty  and  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  Kabul  valley,  the 
Punjab  and  the  North-western  provinces  as  far  as  Gorakhpur  and  Ghazipur. 
The  inference  from  the  find-spots  of  his  coins,  as  regards  the  extent  of  his 
dominions,  is  almost  certain,  and  not  overshadowed  by  doubt  as  in  most  oases 
where  this  form  of  argument  is  utilised. 

*•  Gardner  thinks  that  the  Saka  era  was  perhaps  started  by  Kadphises  II., 
i,e,  Wema-Kadphlses,  since  he  **  begins  the  issue  of  Indo-Soythian  gold  coins  : 
and  Kanerki's  earliest  date  is  the  year  9"  (Qard.  Intro,  li.,  note  *).  Since  the 
above  was  written  by  Gardner,  an  inscription  has  been  discovered  which  is 
dated  in  the  year  5  in  the  reign  of  Kanishka  (Ep.  Ind.  I.,  381).  Couoeding 
however  that  the  year  9  is  the  earliest  date  of  Kanishka,  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible that  Wema-Kadphises  should  have  reigned  only  for  eight  years,  as  his 
coins  have  been  colleoted  in  vast  numbers  over  a  very  wide  region. 

»o  Book  of  Indian  Eras,  p.  41 ;  N.  Chr.  1892,  pp.  41-45  ;  but  I  do  not  agree 
with  him  in  referring  the  dates  of  Kanishka  and  his  successors  to  the 
Selenkidan  era,  as  will  be  noticed  further  on. 
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we  have  to  take  the  period  of  his  reign  into  consideration.  That  be 
reigned  after  Kujala-Kadphises  and  before  Kanishka  and  over  the 
Ku>hana  dominious  can  easily  be  shown.  The  iind- spots  of  bis 
coins^^  show  that  the  extent  of  his  kingdom  was  almost  the  same  as 
that  of  Weuia-Kadphises — which  means  that  he  ruled  over  the 
Kushana  territories.  A  coin  has  been  noticed  by  Cunningham'' 
which  bears  on  the  reverse  the  faces  of  the  Nameless  King  and 
Wema-Kadphises  with  their  peculiar  symbols  in  front  of  them.  On 
his  copper  coins  Wema-Kadphises  assumes  the  titles  that  are  found 
on  the  coinage  of  the  Nameless  King  only.  Various  other  similarities 
have  been  mentioned  by  Cunningham,  which  indubitably  indicate 
that  he  was  not  far  removed  in  time  from  Wema-Kadphises,  and  that 
for  somo  timo  :ind  over  some  region  at  least,  as  can  be  inferred  from 
that  pocnliar  coin,  they  were  contemporaries  reigning  together. 
WiMuust  not  however  suppose  that  for  long  they  were  ruling  together 
over  the  sjuiie  territories  or  were  intimately  connected  with  each 
other.  For  tlie  coins  nf  the  Nameless  King  are  mostly  of  copper  and 
rarely  ol"  silver,  while  those  of  Wema-  Kadphises  are  of  copper  and  gold, 
and  not  a  single  specimen  of  silver  has  hitherto  been  discovered.  The 
Nameless  Kin.i^  therefore  ruled  over  tli*'  Kushana  territories  after 
Kujula-Kadphises  and  before  Kanishka.  and  had  an  altogether 
^ei)arate  reiti:n,  at  any  rate  for  a  long  time.^''*  Now,  each  one  of  these 
kintrs  seeni>  to  have  had  a  long  reign  as  appears  from  the  vast 
number  oi  coins  found.'*  Assuming  that  the  Kushana  ruler,  whose 
name  is  lost  in  ih«'  Panjtar  inscription,  is  Kujula-Kadphises,  and  that 
he  began  to  reign  independently  in  120,  Le,  three  years  before  123, 
the  date  of  the  inscription,  an  average  period  of  twenty  years  to  each 

»i  Ar.  Aiit,.  p.  332  ;   X.  Chr.  IS90,  p.  115;   Ibhl.  1892,  p.  72. 

72  N.  Clir.  18i»2,  p.  :-6. 

7"*  111  my  nplnioii,  \Vema-Kaili)liise8  caim-  after  the  Nameless  King.  For 
it  th«'  Namt  le--  King  is  i)lac«tl  hetwi-eu  Wozna- Kadphises  and  Kaiiii^hka.  we 
Hhnnld  Hiiil  his  i;ol<l  eoiii.^.  but  the  Nameless  King  *\ow  not  appear  to  have 
i<-n«'d  <!old  coinatre. 

7*  Thip.  liowi'vrr,  raiinot  \x\  said  of  Kujula-Kara-Kadpldsop.  In  fact,  the 
;^(  iioral  ouiTi'Mt  of  v>jiiiiioi\  amouj;r-t  nainismutists  is  to  reiranl  the  crdns  of  thl? 
]Miii<Te  as  ilitTcrnit  lypvs  nt  the  (Toinaj;*!  of  Kujiila-Kndphiscs  (Rapsoii :  Indian 
<'«^iii-.  p.  17).  so  that  hcforc  Kanishka  there  livrtl  only  three  priuccttt  "C 
Kni\ila-Kadphisjc-i,  the  Nameless  Kin)^,  and  Wema-Kaiiphiscs.  We  hare  thas 
ihrct*  itM<:ns  ooveinig  a  iK-riol  of  eighty  years,  or  an  average  period  ofSBj 
years  ft»r  each  oiu'  of  tho  throe  princcsj— a  i>cri^Ml  which  agrees  with  the 
ahundantr  ot  ihcir  coins  l>cticr  than  the  pcrioil  of  twenty  yoans  which  we 
havi'  assigned  to  each. 
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one  of  these  lyings  brings  Wema-Kadphises'  reign  to  a  close  in  200. 
And  I  have  stated  afooTe  that  the  Panjtar  date  is  in  all  likelihood  a 
Saka  year.  Wema-Kadphises  therefore  ceased  to  reign  abont  200 
^ka,  i.e.  278  A.  13.  The  dates  of  the  inscriptions  of  Kanishka, 
Hnvishka,  and  Vasudera  are  therefore  recordted  with  two  hundreds 
omitted,  and  refer  to  the  Saka  era. 

According  to  this  view,  the  following  will  be  the  dates  of  the 
Knshana  princes  Kanishka,  Huvishka,  and  V^sudeva  : — 

For  Kanishka,  we  have  inscriptions   with  the  years  5-28,  t.  e. 

[20]5— [2]28  S.  E.,  i.  e.  283-30()  A.  D. 
For  HuTishka,  we  have  inscriptions  with  the  years  29-60,  i.  e. 

[2]29— [2160  S.  E.,  i.  e.  807-388  A.  D. 
For  Vasudeva,  we  have  inscriptions  with   the  years  74-98,  u  e. 
[2]74— [2]98  S.  B.,  i.  e.  352-376  A.  D. 

We  have  thus  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dates  in  the 
reigns  of  Kanishka,  Buvishka,  and  Vasudeva  are  to  be  explained  by 
the  omission  of  two  hundreds  of  the  Saka  era.  This  result  agrees 
with  the  Mathnra  date  29  (9  ?)  of  a  king  whose  titles  are  given  but 
whose  name  is  not  specified.  For,  as  Dr.  Btihler  has  remarked, 
the  type  of  characters  of  the  Mathura  inscription,  which  bears  this 
date,  points  to  the  time  of  one  of  these  three  princes,'"  and  I  may 
add  that  the  titles  mentioned,  especially  the  expression  Rajatiraja,  are 
those  which  are  peculiar  to  these  Kushana  kings.  If  the  dale  29  (9?) 
of  this  Mathura  incription  thus  in  all  likelihood  belongs  to  the  time  of 
these  princes,  our  view  that  in  other  Kusbana  documents  the  dates  are 
recorded  by  leaving  uut  two  hundreds  is  confirmed.  The  date  29  (9  ?) 
must  thus  belong  to  the  reign  of  Vasudeva, 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  holding  that  Vonones  was  the  founder  of 
the  Saka  era,  and  that  the  dates  of  Kanishka  and  his  successors 
are  Saka  years  abbreviated  by  the  omission  of  two  hundreds,  we  have 
placed  these  Indo-Scythian  princes  much  later  than  almost  all  anti- 
quarians have  done.  I  slmll  therefore  now  proceed  to  show  that  the 
periods  which  we  have  assigned  to  Iheni   alone  are  consistent  with 


^»  Vienna  Ori.  Jour.  X.,  172-173,  Dr.  BUhler  thinks  that  this  fact  t>hows 
either  that  two  eras  were  used  in  the  time  of  Kauiabka,  Huvishka,  and  Vasu- 
deva or  that  the  dates  of  their  inscriptions  are  given  with  two  hundreds 
omitted.  The  former  alternative  appears  to  me  to  be  improbable,  for  if  two 
eras  had  really  been  prevalent  at  the  same  time,  of  certainly  the  numerous 
records  of  the  Kushana  period  hitiierto  discovered,  we  should  have  found 
some  at  least  dated  according  to  that  era. 
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whnt  we  know  hb  certain  nbout  Nottherii  India  Juriiig  the  early 
centuries  ol' the  Chriatian  era.  If  we  suppose  with  Kergusson  and 
Prof.  Oldenberg  that  Kaniahka  originated  the  ISaka  era,  i.  e.  that 
the  dates  of  Kaniahka  au<I  his  sucoeBsors,  as  thev  ^Und,  reler  to  the 
Sake  era,  or  it'  we  hold  nith  Cunningham  that  these  dates  are  years 
or  the  Selenkidan  era  with  400  omitted,  tiie  latest  date  !;8  of  Vnau- 
deva  cnrreyponds  to  176  or  186  A.  D.  This  gives  ue  a  blank  of  at 
least  132  yearij  hetneen  tlic  laleat  Kuahniia  date  and  the  initial  year 
iif  the  Gupta  evn,  to  till  up  which  researches  hithfrto  made  do  not 
furnish  us  with  the  names  of  any  princes  op  dynasties.  It  is  no  doubt 
mjiintaiiied  by  some  antiquarians  that  whiit  are  called  the  later  Great 
Kusbanaa  occupy  this  long  period.  But  for  howsoever  long  a  period 
the  later  Great  Kushanas  may  have  flourished  after  Vusudeva,  this 
tnuch  is  incontrovertible  that  the  Kusbana  power  remained  unabated 
till  the  lime  of  Vilsudeva,  but  appears  to  have  declined  after  his  death. 
Kor  there  is  a  great  lack  of  variety  in  the  type  of  the  Kushana  coins 
after  V''ii8udeva,"'  and  the  Greek  legends  used  thereon  are  corrupt  and 
seem  to  have  been  intended  as  mere  ornaioentnl  borders.  Again,  no 
inscription  of  the  time  of  any  of  these  Inter  Great  Kuahanns  has  yet 
been  discovered  ;  whereas  thoae  of  Kanishka,  Huvidhka.  and  VAsudera 
have  been  fouud  in  numbers  ;  and  since  all  these  numerous  inBcriptione 
take  us  only  as  far  as  the  year  1)8,  it  is  all  but  certain  that  not  long  after 
ihJH  date  the  Kushanas  lost  their  supremacy.  Further,  the  coinage  of 
the  laler  Grefit  E  ushauas  appears  to  be  restricted  to  the  Kabul  valley 
nnd  the  Punjab  only,  flod  is  not  found  over  the  North- Western  Provinces 
andCentnd  India,  where  also  the  cNius  of  Wema-Kadphiseii,  Kauishka, 
Iluvishka,  Hiid  Vasudeva  are  abundant.  This  shows  that  after  VAbu- 
deva  tile  Kusbana  rule  over  the  North -Westi'm  Proviaces  and  Centml 
India  was  overthrown.  So  that  we  may  safely  conclude  that  after  the 
death  of  Vusudeva  the  Kiishanas  ceased  to  be  supreme  rulers,  and  . 
muoh  smaller  region.  There  is  not 
'  of  any  royal  dynasty  intervening 
and  the  rise  of  the  Guptas  and  sup- 
planting the  Kusbana  sovereignty.  But  if  our  theory  is  accepted, 
Kanishka.  Huvislika  and  Vasudeva  are  brought  sufficiently  close  lo 
the  Guptas,  the  blank  of  lH'i  years  completely  disappears,  and  the 
Gnptiis  obviously  appear  lo  have  brought  about  the  downfall  of 
tlie  Kushanas,  as  is  generally  accepted.  Nay.  we  can  even  determine 
ue.  p.  IS,  §  74 ;  Jour. 
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which  Gupta  prince  in  all  probahility  conquered  and  reduced  the 
Kushanas.  For  the  date  98  of  Vasudeva,  according  to  our  mode 
of  understanding  it,  is  equivalent  to  298  ^aka,  t.e.  876  A.D.  And 
certainly  about  this  time  the  Guptas  had  secured  independence 
and  were  fast  rising  in  power,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  Allahabad 
pillar  inscription  recording  expeditions  of  conquest  of  Samudragupta. 
Bat  Samudragupta  does  not  appear  to  have  subdued  the  Kushanas^' 
In  his  inscription  the  expression  Daivaputra  Shahi  ShahAnusbAhi^^ 
occurs,  aud  the  language  there  used,  when  divested  of  its  rhetorical 

^'  When  I  htiy  that  Samudragupta  did  not  subdue  the  Kuslianas,  I  do  not 
mean  to  hold  that  he  never  came  in  confiict  with  them.  The  reign  of 
Samudragupta  marks  the  fir.st  blow  dealt  to  the  Kushanas,  as  the  eastern-most 
portion  of  the  North-VV^estcrn  Provinces,  which  was  undoubtedly  once  held  and 
posse^ssd  by  the  Kushanas,  appears  to  bo  included  in  his  dominions.  Though 
he  perhaps  acquired  a  victory  or  two  over  the  Kushanas,  he  did  not  entirely 
subjugate  them,  and  they  seem  to  have  then  entered  into  a  friendly  alliance 
with  Samudragupta  and  are  spoken  of  as  Bhdhi  Sh&hdnushdhi,  i.  f,  Mah&rdja 
Riijdtirdja,  in  his  inscription.  But  it  was  Ohandragupta  II.  who  successfully 
attacked,  and  overwhelmed  the  Kushanas,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  text  further. 

'3  I  take  this  to  be  one  single  compound  title,  designating  the  member  of 
the  imperial  Kushana  dynasty,  contemporaneous  with  Samudragupta,  when  the 
Allahabad  pillar  inscription  was  incised.  Mr.  Smith,  like  Dr.  Fleet,  has  split 
up  this  exprcision  into  three  different  titles,  denoting  three  different  princes 
But  I  do  not  understand  how  the  word  Sh&hi  or  Bhcihdnushdhi  by  itself  can  be 
supposed  to  have  been  used  to  designate  particular  princes,  as  the  words  are 
not  certainly  tribal  names,  at  any  rate  were  not  so  at  that  time,  but  arc 
ordinary  title i  corresponding  to  Mah&r^ja  or  K^jcitircija.  Sh&hi  and  ShSh^nu. 
shihi  cannot  thus  be  either  dynastic  or  proper  uamoi.  The  la?t  evidently 
corresponds  as  stated  in  the  text  to  the  expression  Shaonano  Shao  on  the  coins 
of  the  three  Kushana  princas,  and  when  the  distinctive  appellation  Devaputra 
is  read  before  the  titles,  the  doubt  is  almost  wholly  cleared  and  the  expression 
must  undoubtedly  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  Kushaaa^,  for  we  know  that 
Devaputra  was  a  specific  name  by  which  the  Knsbanas  were  known.  I  there- 
fore take  the  whole  expression  Daivaputra  ShAhi  ShahAnushAhi  as  equivalent 
to  Mahdr&ja  BAj4tirAja  Devaputra  and  as  alluding  to  one  prince  of  the 
impeiial  Kushana  family.  By  the  bye,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Smith, 
taking  each  one  of  the  words  of  this  compound  to  be  u  separate  name  denoting 
a  distinct  prince,  identifies  ShAhi  with  some  prince  of  the  Kid^ra, /.<?.  the 
Little  Kushana  dynasty  reigning  about  Kandahar.  But  KidAra,  the  founder  of 
this  dynasty  who  has  been  identified  with  Kitolo  of  the  Chinese  writers,  is 
supposed  to  have  conciuered  GandhSra  about  428  A.  D.  and  to  have  reigned 
previously  to  this  date  to  the  north  of  Caucasus  until  the  time  of  the  inroads  of 
the  HAnas  (J.  R.  A.  8.  1897,  pp.  905-907  :  N.  Chr.  1893,  pp.  184-185  ;  Jour. 
Beng.  Asia.  Socio.  LXIIL,  183).  How  therefore  any  prince  of  the  Kidflra 
dynasty  can  be  a  contemporary  of  Samudragupta,  1  cannot  imagine. 
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hyperbole,  clearlj  impliea  that  the  Kiishnnas  hid  entered  into  a 
friendly  allUnce  wiih  SHmudrRgupta  and  timt  they  were  practically 
independent.  It  may  also  lie  observed  ihat  tho  title  Shabuaii- 
ihahi.  which  is  i Jentical  with  Shaonand  Shun,  ccfurriiig  in  the  legends 
of  the  Eushaua  cuius,  and  which  is  equivalent  tn  the  Sanskrit  epi- 
thet Riijiidbir&ja  or  thi^  fJreek  expresiiion  Itasijens  Ba^ilmn.  indicatett 
that  the  prince  who  aasunieil  it  was  a  paramount  Rnvereign,  and  that 
his  (Supreme  power  was  mill  unshaken,  at  any  rate  to  any  aerioiiK 
Mt*nt.  Kuniiidragui'ta  wns  sn'!''efded  by  his  son  Chandragupla  II.. 
who  was  the  greatest,  niui  most  poworFiil  Guptn  Prinoe,  And  it  is  he 
who  aeems  to  have  eclijiacd  tlie  ttlory  'if  the  Kushanne.  For  his 
roin"  have  been  found  in  Biimnagar  in  the  Bannit  district,  Soron  in 
the  Etft  district,  .Sunil  near  Luiliiinn,  Panipnt  nnii  Alwur."  An  in- 
scription reFerriuf;  itseU  to  Iiir  reign  ha^  hIsh  hecn  cliscorered  at 
Mathura,*'  Bnt  neither  any  coins  nor  any  iuMcription  of  the  reign  of 
Samudraguptn  hns  lieen  found  in  those  regions,  h  in  therefore  almost 
certain  that  Oh  tn  drag  up  ta  IT. attacked  and  overwhelmed  the  Kusha- 
BaB  and  brought  tln>  whnle  of  the  North-Western  pMviiices  at  least 
ander  hij  rule.  The  eariii'st  knowu  (h>ic  of  ('handragupta  IX.  Ib  82 
G,  E.,  I.e.  400  A,  U.  In  all  probability  he  succeeded  to  the  throne 
long  hefore.  The  latest  ascertained  date  of  Va^udeva  is  9S,  i.''.  2:18, 
according  to  our  theory,  corresponding  to  376  A.  D,  It  was  between 
376  A.  D.  and  400  A.  0.  therefore  that  Viiaudeva  was  vanquished 
by  ChandraguptH.  In  all  likelihood  the  event  must  have  taken 
place  goon  after  293  S.  E.  or  ^76  .\.  I).;  for  in  the  inscription  hearing 
tliatdat«  Vasudeva  is  called  only  a  Riijnn  and  the  imperial  titles  are 
omitted.  Already  therefore  he  had  been  reduced  to  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion before  87t;  A.  D. 

We  have  thus  made  tin-  Guptas  the  immediate  succeasorR  oF  the 
Kushanns  in  the  supremacy  uier  the  North- WeBtein  Provinces  and 
Eastern  Slalwn.  The  only  conceivable  objection  of  any  force  that  may 
be  urged  a^iainst  this  view  is  lhatpaleo<;raphic  evidence  does  not  sup- 
port it.  But,  in  my  opinion,  pa'eographic  evidence,  far  from  contra- 
dicting this  view,  strengthens  ii.  T>r.  Bnhler  has  noticed  thnt  ka  ol' 
the  Eushina  inBcriptions  has  occasionally  (he  Gupta  form,  and  that 
instances  of  sa.  with  its  left  limb  turned  into  a  loop  snch  as  is  to  bt^  mei 
with  in  the  Allahabad  pillar  inscription  of  Sumudragupta,  arr  not 


•  J.  R.  A.  B.  (N.  S.)  1M8:I,  ji,  48  ;   IM.  1898,  p.  HI4. 
><>  Cot.  iBB,  Ilul.  111.,  pp.  33-W 
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wanting.*^  The  letters  ra  and  na  engraved  in  the  well-known  Mathura 
inscription  of  Chandragnpta  II.  and  Kumaragupta  I.^^  are  also  to  be 
found  in  those  of  the  Kushana  period.  But  there  may  appear  to  be 
some  difference  regarding  the  character  ma.  But  as  Cunningham  has 
assared  us,^  the  so-called  Gupta  form  of  ma  occurs  in  a  Kusbana  in- 
scription dated  98.  The  later  form  thus  appears  to  have  come  into 
rogue  about  the  close  of  the  Kushana  supremacy.  He  has  also  obser- 
ved that  the  older  form  of  ma  which  was  almost  invariably  used  in  the 
time  of  the  Kushanas  was  not  unknown  in  the  north  during  the  reign 
of  Samudragupta,  and  I  may  add,  of  Chandragnpta  II.,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  way  in  which  the  letter  is  incised  in  the  words  'Par&- 
krama'  and  *Vikram&ditya'  in  the  legends  of  their  coins  respectively. 
It  is  thus  plain  that  in  the  time  of  these  Gupta  princes  at  any  rate,  both 
the  forms  of  ma  were  prevalent  and  the  new  form  came  to  be  used  a 
little  before  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Kushana  power  by 
Cbandragupta  11.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  in  the  Gupta  period  there  is 
any  marked  permanent  change  in  the  form  of  the  letter  na  ;  for  though 
the  loop  form  of  that  period  may  be  seen  in  the  word  *  Kritanta'^  in 
the  Mathura  inscription  of  Chandragnpta  II.,  the  usual  form  of  it  of  the 
Kushana  period  is  to  be  seen  in  the  words  '  utpannasya'  and  '  tatpari- 
grihitena.'  Further  the  loop-form  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Gupta  period, 
since  it  may  be  noticed  in  the  Kushana  inscriptions^^  also  and  was  not 
the  only  form  used  even  after  the  extinction  of  the  Gupta  sovereignty 
as  both  occur  in  an  inscription  at  Mathura  dated  230  G.  £.^  The  only 
notable  difference  that  appears  to  me  is  with  respect  to  the  medial  t. 
Excepting  this,  there  are  no  characters  in  the  Gupta  inscriptions  at 
Mathura  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  epigraphicai  records  of  the 
time  of  the  Kushanas.  And  no  less  an  authority  on  paleography  than 
Dr.  Blihler  bears  testimony  to  this  fact.  In  his  work  *  Indische  Paleo- 
graphie'  *7  be  says  :  '*  All  these  peculiarities  (of  the  Kushana  period) 
as  well  the  advanced  forms  of  the  medial  vowel  a  in  rd,  u  in  hu  and  in 
stu  and  o  in  to  appear  in  the  northern  alphabets  of  the  following 
period,  that  of  the  G a pta  inscriptions  and  that  of  the  Bower  MS. 
either  without  change  or  are  the  prototypes  of  the  forms  there  appear- 
ing.    The  literary  alphabets  in   use  at   Mathura  in   the   first    and 

» 1  Ep.  Ind.  I.,  372-73.  as  m^^  n.,  210,  No.  39. 

8»  Arch.  Sar.  Reports  til.,  37-38.  «*  Vide  the  preceding  note. 

8»    Vide   in    the  plates  aooompanjlng  Biihler's   Indische    Pftleographie, 
tafel  111.,  26— IV. 

86  Cor.  Ins.  Ind.  III.,  pi.  xl.  Dt  •^  Indischen  Paleographie,  p.  41. 
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second  centuries  after  Christ  were  perhaps  very  nearly  or  altogether 
alike  to  the  later  ones,  and  the  mixing  np  of  the  old  forms  is  to  be 
attributed  only  io  the  imitation  of  older  votive  inscriptions/'  As 
regards  the  fact  that  the  type  of  characters  of  the  Gapta  period  at 
jNIathura  almost  folly  agrees  with  that  of  the  Eushana,  we  are  quite 
at  one  Tvith  Dr.  Biihler.  Bnt  he  ascrihes  this  agreement  of  the  form 
of  the  letters  to  an  attempt  at  imitating  the  older  votive  iDScriptionSy 
because  he  sticks  to  the  cherished  belief  that  Kanishka  lived  in  the 
first  century  A,  D.  and  probably  even  earlier.^  Any  consoioos 
attempt  at  imitating  the  letters  of  the  older  inscriptions  is  in  itself  im- 
probable and  on  our  view  of  the  matter  which  we  have  developed  so 
far  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  make  any  such  supposition,  for  we  hold 
that  Kanishka,  Huvishka  and  Vasudeva  immediately  preceded  the 
Guptas  and  that  the  last  prince  at  any  rate  was  a  contemporary  of 
Ohandragupta  11.  The  close  resemblance  of  alphabets  is  thus  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Kushana  and  the  Gupta  inscriptioxis 
at  Mathura  belong  to  almost  the  same  period  ;  and  thus  the  paleo- 
graphic  evidence  far  from  contradicting  our  view  affords  a  strong 
confirmation  thereof. 


»»  Ind.  Ant.  XXVII,  p.  49,  note  4. 
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Art.  X  VIII.— 0»  the  date  of  the  poet  MSgha.  By  K.  B.  Pathak,  B.  A, 

(Bead  19th  October  1899.) 

M&gba  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Sanskrit  poets.  His  fame 
rests  entirely  on  the  ^isupalavadba.  This  is  the  only  prodnction  of 
his  mase  that  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  considered  a  masterpiece 
of  Sanskrit  literature,  and  takes  rank  with  the  immortal  productions  of 
K&lidftsa  and  Bharavi.  It  is  a  great  fayonrite  with  Sanskrit  students 
in  erery  part  of  India,  and  its  immense  popularity  is  attested  by  the 
existence  of  numerous  commentaries  on  it,  which  belong  to  different 
parts  of  the  country,  though  the  one  by  MalHnatha  is  accorded  the 
palm  of  ezcellenee  by  universal  consent.  VallabhadSta  and  KshS- 
mCndra  quote  some  verses  as  those  of  Mdgha^.  Since  these  are  not  found 
in  the  Siinp&lavadha>  it  is  conjectured  by  scholars  that  the  poet  gave 
io  the  world  some  other  creations  of  his  genius,  which  are  now  lost. 

As  a  rule,  Indian  poets  rarely  give  an  account  of  themselves,  or 
alltide  ta  contemporary  men  and  events.    To  this  rule  Mdgha  is  an 
ezoeption.    He  tells*  us  that  his  father  was  Dattaka,  and  his  grand- 
father,  Suprabhad6va.    Regarding  the  latter  we  are  favoured  with 
some  interesting  particulars.    Suprabhaddva  held  the  office  of  prime 
minister  to  a  king  who  listened  to  his  advice  with  as  great  respect  as> 
the  enlightened  public  received  the  words  of  the  revered  Buddha.    It 
may  be  easily  inferred  from  this  statement  that  in  the  days  of  ow* 
poet  Buddhism  counted  among  its  votariea  men  of  highly  cultivated^ 
minds,  and  that  the  king  also,  to  whom  the  poet's  family  owed  so  much, 
professed  that  faith.    The  poet  naturally  hoped  that  the  king'^  name 
would  descend  to  future  ages.    But  this  hope  has  not  been  realised. 
The  royal  patron  of  letters  has  narrowly  escaped  being  immortalised. 
He  has  suffered  so  much  from  successive  generations  of  scribes,  through 
whose  hands  the  6i$up&lavadha  has  passed,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine 
what  his  name  exactly  was,  since  it  occurs  in  manuscripts  in  a  variety 
of  forms.'    And  we  look  in  vain  for  any  of  the  variants  of  the  king's 
name  in  the  numerous  inscriptions,  the  publication  of  which  we  owe  to 
the  labours  of  scholars  who  ha?e  worked  in  the  field  of  Indian  archseo- 
logy.    Thus  it  is  obvious   that  the  autobiographical  stanzas  with 

I  Durg&prasAda's  edition  of  ^isup^lavadha,  introduction. 

*  Sisup&lavadha,  concluding  verses. 

s  Durgdpras&da'a  edition  of  ^iiup&lavadha,  introduction. 
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which  the  author  winds  up  Lis  brilliRtit  poem,  throws  no  light  on  his 

it  is  well-known  that  the chronoUigy  of  Sanskrit  literature  remains 
vet  to  be  settled  ;  ami  the  dale  of  Magha,  like  that  of  many  other 
iniliiui  aiuhors,  has  formed  the  subject  of  controversy  among  scholars. 
Prof.  Jacobi  assigns  him  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  while 
Dr.  Job.  Klatt  places  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  of 
the  Cliristian  era>  Mr.  Datta  in  his  excellent  work  on  Civilizntioii 
ill  xVncient  India  refers  the  poet'^  to  the  twelfth  century.  A  serious 
diniculty  that  we  encounter  in  our  attempt  to  determine  the  age  of 
!Mri*;:ia  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  fihOjaprabandhs,  the  Prabaudh^ 
('Inutamaiii  and  the  Prabhuvakacharita  have  put  into  circulation  a 
nuii:ber  of  traditionary  stories  concerning  LLAgha  which  make  liim 
contenipornry  with  king  Bhojn  of  Dhara.  The  authenticity  of  these 
stories  has  been  discussed  at  length  by  the  late  Pundit  Durgaprasada 
in  the  iiitroduction  to  his  valuahlc  edition  of  the  Hisupalavadha,  and 
the  oonclnsion  at  which  he  arrives  is  that  they  cannot  be  received  as 
matters  of  real  history.  One  reason  which  he  assigns  for  this  view 
is  that,  ^irigha  is  quoted  by  Anandavardhaua  who  belongs  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  ninth  century. 

That  the>e  stories  aro  wholly  without  foundation  is  also 
conlirnied  by  many  other  facts.  MAgha  is  mentioned  in  a 
Kanarcse  inscription^,  dated  Saka  1102.  The  Sisupulavadha  is 
quoted"^  by  king  Bhoja  himself  in  his  SarasvatikRuthabharaua.  M&gha 
is  also  mentioned  in  the  Yasnstilnka^  by  SOmadeva  who  finished  his 
work  in  Saka  8^1,  when  the  Rashtrakuta  king  KrishnarAja  III.  was 
reigning.  This  last  reference  is  ample  to  prove  that  Magha  was  not 
contemporary  with  kin^  Bhoja,  as  the  latter's  uncle  Munja  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Tailapa  II.  who  defeated  Kakkal,  the  last  of  the  Rash-' 
trakuta?,  and  revived  the  Chalukya  empire.® 

Hut  the  earliest  and  most  interesting  reference  toMaglia  occurs  in 
the  Kavivajainiiiga  which  was  composed  by  Nripatunga,  the  most 
accomplislied  ])rince  uf  his  age,  shortly  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  which  took  place  iu  A.  D.  814.  It  is  evident  that  in  the 
iirst  hall  of  the  ninth  century  Magha  was   regarded  by  Ncipatuiiga's 

♦  Vienna  Orieiitiil  Journal,  Vol.  IV,,  jip.  61  and  236. 

»  1  uu,  Bonl  ,  V.  Chapter  XIT.  •  Tiid.  Ant.  V.,  p.  46. 

»  SiBupAlav.nlli.a.  IX.  6  :    Aufrccht's  catalogue  (1891)  446. 
»  Dr.  Peterson's  Report  for  I8S3-8.1,  p.  45. 

*  Dynastic-*  of  the  Kanarese  couutrj. 
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contemporaries  as  a  classical  anther  of  acknowledged  excellence  as  he 
is  ranked  in  the  last-named  work^^^  with  the  immortal  anthor  of  the 
6akuntala,  and  this  judgment  is  ratified  hy  succeeding  ages.  The 
inference  that  we  can  deduce  from  these  facts  is  that  Magha  must 
have  lived  before  the  ninth  century. 

The  earliest  limit  to  the  age  of  the  poet  is  furnished  by  a  well-known 
verse^^  in  the  second  canto  of  the  ^isupalavadha  which  distinctly  alludes 
to  the  two  grammatical  treatises,  the  Kasikavrittiand  its  commentary 
called  Nyasa.  These  are  the  works  composed  by  eminent  Buddhist 
authors  who  adorn  our  literary  annals.  Magha  alludes  to  them  as  a 
flattering  compliment  to  the  followers  of  ^akyasimha,  to  whos<^  sect, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  royal  patron  of  his  family  belonged.  From  a 
similar  desire  Magha  is  led  to  compare  Hari^^  to  Bodhisattva,  and  the 
princes,  who  marched  under  the  banner  of  SisupSla,  to  the  host  of  Mara 
or  the  Satan  of  the  Buddhistic  legend. 

The  KasikAvritti  is  the  joint  production  of  Jayaditya  and 
Vamana.  As  regards  the  former  author  the  Chinese  traveller  I-tsing 
tells  ^'  us  that  he  was  a  follower  of  Gautama  Buddha  and  that  he  died 
about  A.  D.  661-662.  The  Kasikavritti  is  explained  by  JinSndra 
buddhi  in  his  work  entitled  Nyasa.  Both  these  works  are  durable 
monuments  of  Buddhistic  learning,  and  are  so  valuable  as  to  make 
I-tsing's  co-religionists  of  any  age  or  country  really  proud  of  them. 
And  yet  while  I-tsing  gives  us  information  about  Jayaditya,  he  does 
not  so  much  as  mention  his  illustrious  commentator;  and  his  silence 
is  highly  significant. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  sole  object  of  I-tsing*s 
travels  in  India  was  to  collect  literary  and  historical  information  con- 
cerning authors  whose  genius  has  shed  an  undying  light  over 
Buddhism.  It  is  to  the  diligence  of  this  enlightened  traveller  and 
his  two  eminent  predecessors  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation 
of  such  information,  which  would  have  otherwise  been  lost  to  the 
world.  We  can  therefore  easily  conclude  from  I-tsing's  silence  about 
Jin^ndrabuddhi  that  the  latter  did  not  flourish  during  the  interval  of 
44  years  that  elapsed  between  the  date  of  Jayaditya's  death  and  that 
of  I-tsing's  departure  from  India,  which  took  place  in  A.   D.  695. 

10  Introduction  to  my  edition  of  the  KavirAjamArga, 
»i  ^isupaiavadha,  II.,  112. 
!•  Idem.  XV.,  58. 

**   India,  what  can   it  teach  us?  First  edition,  p.  346.  Bee  also   English 
translation  of  l-tsing's  work,  Chap,  XXXIV.,  p.  176, 
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For  these  reasons  the  composition  of  the  Nyasa  must  be  refonred  to 
the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century.  Magha  mast  be  placed  still  later 
as  he  mentions  the  Nyasa,  though  as  I  have  proved,  he  cannot  have 
lived  after  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century.  From  these  facta 
we  can  safely  conclude  that  the  author  of  the  ^isupalavadha  flourish- 
ed in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  centory. 
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Art.  XIX. — Sanhitd  of  the  Rig-Veda  searched. 
By  RAjATtAif  Eamkbishni  Bhaoawat. — St.  Xavier's  College, 

Bombay. 
(L^^The  Madhu-chhandas  or  A  Group.) 

[Bead,  15th  March  1900.] 

It  is  proposed  to  search  the  domain  of  the  Shakala-Sanhitft  and  to 
place  the  yarioas  points  of  varying  importance  as  found  about  or  in 
its  hjmns  before  the  reader.  The  hymns  will  be  taken  up  in  the 
order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  6anhit&. 

The  first  eleven  (1 — 11)  hymns  may  be  said  to  form  the^r*^  or  A 
group.  Of  these  the  first  ten  are  ascribed  to  Madhu-chhandas,  son 
of  Vishwft-mitraf  and  the  eleventh  to  Jetri,  son  of  Madhu-chhandas. 
In  the  Ait.  Br.  (  ch.  3,  panchika  7)  the  reader  will  find  that  Vishw&. 
mitra  had  100  sons,  of  whom  he  blessed  50  with  Madhu-chhandas 
at  their  head,  as  they  were  obedient,  while  the  remaining  fifty  he 
cursed,  as  they  were  disobedient.  In  the  same  chapter  the  reader 
mil  find  that  YishwS^mitra  is  addressed  as  Ehdrata,  while  Vishwfi- 
mitra  addresses  his  sons  as  Qdthinds  or  Kushtkds, 

The  first  hymn  (AynimUe)  of  9  Riks  will  be  found  to  form  part 
{cfa.  4.  Kan^i.  13,  Ashv.  Shr.  Sutra)  of  the  so-called  JLgneya'hraiu 
(reeitations  in  'honour  of  fire)  of  the  prdtaranuvdka  (morning  chap- 
ten)  of  the  Soma-sacrifice. 

The  seeond  (Vdyatd)  and  the  third  (Ashwind)  contain  together 
21  verses,  subdivided  into  7  triplets  and  form  the  pra-uga  recitation 
of  the  Hotyi  (ch.  5,  Ecmdii.  10,  Ashv.  Shr.  Sutra)  priest.  The  word 
pra-nga  seems  to  be  etymologically  connected  with  pra^ge,  which  in 
classical  Sanskrit  means  '<  morning,"  It  is,  perhaps,  better  to 
connect  it  with  pra-uga  **pole."  The  triplets  are  ip  honour 
of  (1)  Vayu  (wind,)  (2)  Indra-VAyu  (Indra  and  Vftyu),  (3)  Mitra 
and  Varuna,  (4)  the  two  Ashwins,  (5)  Indra,  (6)  Vishwe-Devas,  and 
(7) ,  Saras- vati  respectively. 

The  six  hymns  (4 — 9),  each  containing  10  verses,  are  to  be  recited 
by  the  priest  brdhmandeh-ehhansin,  if  a  necessity  arise  for  any 
or  ail  of  them,  in  the  morning  libation  of  the  dbhi-plava  Cch.  7, 
Kandi.  5,  Ashv.  Shr.  Sfitra),  a  Soma>sacrifice,  which  has  six  Soma- 
days.  The  five  hymns  (4 — 8)  are  included  in  the  nish-hevalya  recita- 
tions of  the  hotri  priest  in  the  mid-day  libation  on  the  mahd-vrata  day. 
The  tenth  hymn  (Gdyanti)  of  12  verses  has,  as  a  whole,  no  place  in 
any  sacrifice.  The  ^^rec  triplets  (1,  2,  S;  5,  6,  7 ;  9,  10,  11)  have 
places  assigned  to  them  in  the  abhi-plava  Soma-sacrifice  in  the  recita- 
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tions  of  the  achchd-vaka  priest  in  the  third  libation,  while  the  12th 
verse  hiis  a  place  assiirned  to  it  after  the  two  havir-dhdna  carts  have 
been  brought.     The  4th  and  the  8th   do  not   seem   to  have  had  any 

s.icriHcial  value. 

The  drventh  hymn  of  8  verses  is  recited  on  the  mahd-vrata  day  ia 
the  tii^h-hjcalija  recitations  of  the  mid-day  libation. 

Observations, 

"Vrltra"  ori-  The  words  vritra  and  vajra  are  very  interesting.  The  word  vritrm 
^^^^""^^^^^  occurs  in  hymns  4  (v.  8),  7  (^^  5),  and  8  (r.  2.)  In  all  these  places 
f  '*a  weapon/'    it  means  **  enemy  in  general  "j  in  the  8th  hjmn   it  cannot   but   meaa 

''  human  enemies.''  All  these  3  verses,  especially  the  last,  ought  to 
settle  the  original  meaning  of  vritra.  The  word  vajra  in  the  8th 
hymn  (v,  3)  means  "a  weapon,"  which  the  worshippers  "  hope  "  soon 
''  to  hold  in  the  hand  to  crush  the  enemies."  This  verse  should  settle 
for  ever  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  vajra  also.  In  all  the 
epithets  containing  vajra  of  Indra,  the  word  vajra  roust  originallj 
have  meant  **  a  weapon,  '*  not  •'  hghtning  "  or  **  thunderbolt.''     The 

Both  **  ▼ritra"  words   vritra   (crrethra)    and  rtf/'ra  will  be   found  used  exactly  in  the 

n  d  **  T  a  i  r  'I "  ^ 

vestic.  s2LmQ    sense    in    Avestic    literature    (Ks.  1    and    9,    Mihr    yashta) 

The  two  words  thus  form  the  link,  connecting  the  Vedic  language  with 

"Brahman"  the  Avestic.     The  word    ^ra/tma/i  is  not  less  interesting.     This  word 

fcriniT''  ;"'*  Bra-  occurs  in  the  two  verses  (2nd  and  3rd)  of  the  Indra  triplet,  and  also  io 

lan"  (raas.)  =  **  a  the  lOth  hymn  (v.  4).     But  in  these  3  verses  it  is  in  the  neuter  gender^ 

'1681:    '* 

while  in  the  lULh  hymn  (v.  1),  it  occurs  in  the  masculine  gender* 
Brahman  could  not  hpvo  originally  meant  an  **  oiToring  of  liquor  "  of 
'*  food,"  as  it  is  mentioned  side  by  side  with  both  these  offerings  in  the 
3rd  verse  of  the  Indra  triplet.  It  thus  could  not  but  have  meant  a 
form  of  recitation  by  some  priest.  In  the  Indra  triplet  (v.  2)  the  priest 
reciting  the  brahman  is  called  vdtjhat^  while  the  word  brahman  in 
the  masculine  gender  is  evidently  connected  with  it.  Were  vdghai 
"Brahma  n,  and  brahman  synonyms?  Both  the  words  vdghat  and  brahman  seem 
•obably  the  Ar-      j     ^jjj^j  ^^-^^^  the  Avestic  vaghji  andvahma  (K.  1,  Mihr  Yashta). 

«(5,j.»»  ="an  The  word  J//V  is  equally  interesting.  1 1  occurs  in  the  Ashvin  trip- 
EeriuflT  "—but  let  (v.  2),  in  the  5th  hymn  (v.  8),  in  the  6th  hymn  (vs.  C»  and  9),  m 
[mL.mary       or  ^j^^^   ,^^j^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ,^^^  ^^  ^j^^  2(^,1^  ^^^^  3^  9  ^^^  jo)  and  in  the  11th 

(v.  6).  The  word  (fxr  originally,  perhaps,  meant  a  "  food-offering,"* 
derived  from  gri,  **to  swallow"  ;  if  it  be  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
(\i;'\  "  to  chant,'*  it  must  have  meant  a  **  vocal  offering.*'  It  is  not 
quite  clear  whether  in  these   hymns   the  word  is  used  for  the  alimen- 
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tary  or   the  vocal  offering,  thoagh  in  some  places  (v.  6,  h.  6  ;  v.  9, 
h.  9  and  v.  3,  h.  10),  gir  seems  to  be  used  for  the  vocal  offering  alone. 
The  epithet  girvanas  of  Indra  is  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  offer- 
ing gir^  be  it  alimentary  or  vocal.     There  was  one  set  of  offerings 
called  stoma,  another  set  called  uktha,  a  third  set  called  gir.     All 
these  sets  are  mentioned  in  the  5th  hymn  (v.  8).   In  the  10th  hymn 
(v.  9)  the  set  o£  ffir  offerings  is  reserved  for  Indra  himself,  while  one 
stoma  is  set  apart  for  the  male  or  the  female  companion  of  Indra.     Indra    has    a 
The  sex  of  the  companion  cannot,   unfortunately,  be  determined,  as        P    ^    • 
the   word  yuj  has  no  special  gender  of  its  own.     If   the  companion 
be  a  male,  the  name  was,  perhaps,  Makha  (v.  8,  h.  6)  ;  if  a  female 
the  name  i»  not  known.     In  the  10th   Mandala(v.  2,  h.    171),  the 
reader  will  find  Indra  **  severing  the  head  of  one  trembling  Makha 
from   his    body  and   then    going    to    the    house   of   one   Somin," 
Indra  being  made  his  own  companion  or  friend  (v.  5,  h.  7,  and  v.  4, 
h.  8)  by  the  worshipper,  when  marching  against  the  enemy,  there 
is  room  for  inserting  dtmanah  as   qualifying  yujah.     Be   that  as 
it  may,  the  set  of  gir   offerings   and  the   epithet  girvanas  seem  to 
have  been  more  in   vogue  among   the  tribe  to  which  our  two  risliis 
had  the   honour  to  belong.    Duv,  medha   and  namus  are  the   three 
more  words  for  ••  offering"  occuring  in  hymns  4  (v.  6),  3  (v.  3  of  the 
Vishve-Deva  triplet ),  and  I  (v.  7)  respectively.     The  nature  of  duv 
cannot  be  determined,  though  mei/ia,  etymologically  considered,  must     u  Meclha"s=**a 
have   been  applied  to   **  meat-offering."    Namas  seems   to  have  been  meat-offering." 
reserved  for  Agni,  but  its  nature  is,  unfortunately,  not  determinable. 
The  names  of  the   three  classes   of   priests  will    be  found  in  the  7th     Three    classes 
hymn   (v.  1)   and   again  in   the   10th   (v.  1).   In  both  the  hymns  ^^  priests. 
the  name  of  the  second  class  is  the  same,  viz.,  arkins.     In  the    7th 
hymn  the  first  class  is  called  gdthin^  while  in  the  10th  gdyatrin  ;  the     '*  G  A  t  h  i  n  s  '* 
name  of  the  3rd  class  does  not  seem  to  be  given  in  the  7th,  while  its  pe^^haps  identical 
name,    as    given  in  the  10th,   is   brahman.       The   recitations   of  ^nB»'«jCia88  I. 
arkins  are  in  both  called  arka  ;  the  v«  wis  iu  the  7th  seem  to  have  been  the     '♦   Brahmans  " 
recitations  of  brahmans  in  the  XOth.     The  recitations  of  gdthins  were  ^^^^  ^^^* 
undoubtedly  gathas,  as  the  gathas  of  Indra  are  mentioned  in  the  8th  ^i  *  ^^j  ^  *  °  *'  ' 
Mandala  (v.  1,  h.  32),     Why  were  the  descendants  of  Vishwamitra     xhe    irrecita- 
called  gdihinds  1    Were  they  in  charge  of  the  gdthds  ?  or  did  they  tions— "  v^n! "  of 
form  the   set  o{  gdthins  in    sacrifices   of  those  times?  The    name  ^^*  g*  * ^fg^tha^^^ 
gdihina  is  undoubtedly  connected  either  with  gdthd  or  gdihin.     Were  or  "gdyastra*'  of 
gdthd-gdyatrt  and  gdthin-gdyatrin   synonyms?    The   recitations  of  ^°*  ^* 

gdyatrins  were  called  either  gdy.airas  or  gdyatrU.    The  duty  of  g&ya- 
40 
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triiis  was  that  o(  gay  ana  (chanting),  of  the  arhins  that  of  arekana 
(praising),  of  the  hrahmans  that  oi  ud-yamana  (proclaiming  loudly). 
The  word  fjdthd  has  attained  in  the  Avestic  an  importance  which 
it  certainly  has  not  even  in  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Bruhmaiia  period. 
The  Vodic  gdyatra  had,  perhaps,  its  representative  in  the  Avestic 
(jdthra  {Kard2ij,  Mihr  I'ashta).  The  other  words  for  priests  are 
jaritri  (v.  2,  the  Vuyu  triplet),  vdghat  (v.  2,  the  Indra  triplet),  vipra 
(v.  6,h.  8),  stotri  (v.  3,  h.  11)  and  kdru  (v.  6,  h.  11).  The  jaritrig 
are  mentioned  in  connection  with  vdyu.  The  word  vdghat  alone  is  in 
the  singular,  while  all  the  rest  are  in  the  plural.  The  5oma*day  was 
♦'Ahan"  =  tlic  c^^^<^^^  (//<«w,  and  the  fact  of  the  priests  being  called  "knowersof 

(Soma-)     day  the  ahnn^'  proves  that  the  ritual  could  not  have  been  quite  simple. 

C-ri  ua ;.  There  were  the  stomas,  there  were  the  ukihas,  there  were  the  giri, 

there   were   the   arhas,    there  were  the   brahmaiiSt   there   was  the 
gdyaua,  there  was  the  archaiia,  there  was  the  shansa^ia  of  the  stomcu 
and  also  of  the  ukthas.     There  were  three  sets  of  priests,  each  setoon- 
taining  at  least  three  priests.    Thus  the  least  number  of  priests  comes  to 
nine.     The  least  number  of  libations  must  have  been  three.    The 
whole  ceremony  seems  to   have  been    called  kratu  (v.  2,  the  Mitr&- 
Varnna  triplet)  or  yajnya  (v.  4,  h.  10).     The  word  yajnya  will  be 
found  to  have  adhvara  (v.  4,  h.  1  )  quahfying  it.    The  word  adhtara 
is  evidently    connected  with  adhvan^  **way"  or  **  path,"  that  il 
**form,*'    and   adhvara   seems    to  have   meant  originally  "follow- 
ing the  (  fixed  )  way  '*  or  **  the  prescribed    form."    The  indispena- 
able  lore  or  the  verbal  treasure  seems  to  have  had  the  n^me  oifita, 
"  path  "  or  **  way,"  assigned  to  it.     liita  thus  was  the  passire  lore  as 
committed    to   memory,    w^hilo   yajnya   and  kratu   both  meant  the 
actual  })erformance  or  execution  of  that  lore,  without  deviating  in  the 
least  from  the  fixed  path  or  the  prescribed  form.     Agni  is  called  the 
**  lord  of  ihe  (yajnys  that   were)   adh^aras  and  the  guardian  of  the 
ritu  (v.  8)  in  the  first  hymn.    The  parts  of  a  kratu  or  yajnya  were 
technically  called  (v.  1,  the  Saras-vati  triplet)   dhU    The  yajnya  in 
some  of  the  verses  may  have  had  connection  with  the  Avestie  yama. 
The  nature  of  the  yajnya  and  the  nature  of  the  rita  and  the  natare 
of  the  .i/oma,  the  iiklhuy  and  the  like  recitations  of  those  times  is,  in 
these   times,   simply  impossible  to  determine.     All  these  words  have 
eitli<  r   become   obsolete   or  changed   their  original  meaning.    The 
Tb"    a;jo      of  oMer  words  lita  and  yajnya  or  kratu  may  very  well  be  compared 

conlraVt«ir'''w^^^^^^^  V^^'  ^^'^  ^J^^^^  paihin  and  karman  as  found  in  the  Aitarcya  (eh.  1, 

tho  older  age.       Aran.  2)   Aranyaka.    The  recommendation  of  a  liberal  payment  to 
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priests  (v.  3,  h.  11)  proves  that  the  calling  of  priests  had  become 
quite  a  necessity  in  the  society  of  those  times.     The  author  of  the 
11th  hymn  seems   to    have  been  a  priest  by  calling,  virho  "made     Profession     of 
a  fortune  abroad  and  at  last  returned  to  his  native  land  of  Sindhu  ^"^^  ' 
(Sind),   where  he  was  recognised  and   welcomed   by   his   brother- 
priests."     Not  only  the  reference  to  the  overthrow  of  Shu^hna  and  to 
the  taking  of  the  fortress  of  Vala  (vs.  7  and  5,  h.  11),  but  also  the 
address  of  Indra  as  "  Kanshika*'  and  of  Agni  as  **  Angiras*'  (v.  11, 
h.  10,  and  v.  6,  h.  1)  are  evident  signs  of  the  legendary  lore  also     Development 
having  attained  a  considerable  development.     The  original  simplicity  ^^^^^      ®^®°  ^^ 
of  ritual  was  thus  even  in  the  times  of  these  hymns  becoming  or  had 
already  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  though  the  formidable  elabora- 
tion of  later  times  was  yet  a  long  way  off. 

Though  the   simplicity  of  ritual  was  now  no  longer  one  of  the     Simplicity    of 
characteristics  of  the  society  of  those  times,  the  simplicity  at  least  of  }*^^°S    ^^ot   yet 
living,  and,  with  it,  the  martial  spirit,  the  race  bad,  fortunately  for  it, 
not  yet  lost.     The  rishis  of  these  hymns,  with  their  followers,  were, 
just  like  their  ancestors,  in  quest  of  cattle  (vs.  7  and  8,  h.  10)  or  of 
pastures  for  them.     Their  prayers  to  Indra  were,  consequently,  for 
victory  (vs.  2,  3,  4,  h.  8)  on  the  battle-field.     Mankind  even  in  those 
^imes  was  divided  into  two  antagonistic  divisions   of  the  Deva-wor-     The  two  divi- 
shipping  and  the  Deva-reviling.     The  revilers  are  called  (v.  5,  h.  4) '''^^f,^*^'^^^^^^^^^ 
Nid;  how  the  worshippers  called  themselves  is  not  known.     Maylers.'* 
it  not  be  that  they  called  themselves   (v.  2,  h.  1,  and  v.  11,  h.  10) 
rifhist  Did  these   Deva-revilers  belong  to  the  Zoroastrian  age  ?  or 
did  they  form  the  generations  of  pre-Zoroastrian  times  ? 

The  three  words  puro-hita,  ritvij  and  liotri  occur  in  the  very  first     The    w  o  r  d  • 

verse  of  the  first  hymn.     But  the  reader  will  find  that  they  are  not  used  '*  p^ro-hita,"  pii 

...  .  vij       and       ho- 

^n  the  same  sense  in  which  the  sacrificers  of  later  times  understood  tn." 

|hem.     Puro-hita  means    **in   front   placed/*  not  "  chaplain   (of  a 

king);"  ritvij  "  (one  to  whom  an)  oblation  is  offered  at  the  fixed 

hour,"   not  a    "sacrificial  priest"  ;  Zio^n  **  calling  (the  divinities  to 

the  place  of  sacrifice),*'  not  **  the   priest   of  Rig-veda.*'     The  word 

hotri  is  one  of  those  which  connect  the  Vedic  with  the  Avestic  ritual. 

The  two  divinities   chiefly  worshipped  in  the  times  of  these  hymns     ^,^   ^^   i^_ 

were  Aeni  and  Indra,  at  least  in  the  tribe  to  which  the  authors  be-  ^ra.     the    chief 

longed.     The  tribe  was  rather  of   Indra-worshippers  than  of  Agni- 

worshippers.     Indra  was  often  consulted  (v.  4,  h.  4),  but  how,  is  not 

known.     Agni,   no  doubt,  was  honoured,  but  more  as  one  at  whose 

all  even  the  great  Indra  condescended  to  come  down.    The  other 
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dinniti«s,  tiz.  Yuru,  Milra,  And  Varnoa,  the  tKo  AtbTini  and  Sars^  < 

TRtt,  belonged  in  hII  probability  (a  olber  tribes.     There  seems  to  itavei 

also  been  n  tribe  honouring  all  the  dlviDiiies   collectively  aa  VishTe- 

DevHB.     Ab  till  these  divinities  belonged   to  the  tribes  of  Deva-wor- 

fibippera,  nad  not  to  those  of  Dpva-reTilers,  thev  nere  duly  rect^- 

nised  and  lionoured  by  the  tri-be  la  nhicb  the  author  belonged. 

>t^        'T")"^      There  i«  very  little  poetry  in  those  bymns.     The  £ubj<?ct  matter  ot 

loretheaititbliBh-  IheBe  hymns  Is.  no  dotibt,  ritualiBlic;  but  the  hymns  do  not  serm  t9 

raeot  oC  "pritar-  have  been  composed  with  any  special  tit nulis tic  purpose  in  view.   Thei«- 

etc.  hymns  could  not  have  been  composed   for  the  jjurpcige  of  the  j't^ 

taranuvdka  or  the  pra-nga  and  other  ihattras,  all  these  recitattoM 

baring  cor.e  into  existence  long  after  the  lime  of  their  composition. 

So,  these  11  hj-mns  are,  do  dnubi,  rilmilistie,  butwiihoiit  any  ritnalistic 

purpose.     Nevertheless,  they  are  invaluable  as  atTording  an  inaightf 

into  tho  Constitution  oF   the   Soma-dajs    and  also  into  some  of  ihft 

sacrificial  details  of  those  times.  i 

That  onr  authors   belonged   to  the   Deva-worsbippin^,  not  to  tbs 

The    divisions  Deva-reviling,  division  is  n  moral  certainty.     Bnt  the  Ueva-worship- 

ofuiackind.  pi„g  division   of  mfinliind  had  many  anb-divisions.     There  were  lb* 

eharihantt,  mentioned  in  the  Vishi^e-Deva  triplet  (v.  1),  and  tbe   flvt 

kskilif  in  hymn   No.  7  (v.  '.I)  ;  there    were  also    the   krithftt,  whO| 

though  described  as  hostile  in  the   4th  hymn  (v.  |3),  are  d»ori)Md 

as  tributary  in  tbe    7th  hymn    (v.  8).     To  i>hich  of  these  sub-divi' 

nons  did  our  authors  belong  !     If  they  belonged  to  the  sitb-dtviaioa 

of  the  rUfiis,  did  the  rifhis  form  one  of  the  sub-divisions  of  ilia  fits 

kshilU?  Or  was  it  an  independent  sub-division,  having  bad Spd 

to  do  nith  any  of  these  7    Bub-divisions  P    Indra   was,    of  U)l 

acknowledged  as  their  god  hy  all  these  sub-divJaions  uid  tlHAt 

the   Ttshit. 

What       did      ^lio  were  tbe  rislias,    whom   (v.    1,   the  Mitra-Varupa  triple^ 

"  risha"  mean  F    Vitruna  ate  or  devoured  1  This  epithet  seems  lo  be  suggestive  of  tl 

immolation  of  human  victims  on  or  before  the  allar  of  Varui^a. 

On  a  close  examination  of  the  Sanskrit  iiingimge,  it  will  be  fowM 

The    "  Adiili "  *l**'  '^*  a'l/lJi    class  amnng   the  classes  of   roots  is  the  oldelt,  th 

class  the  oldest,  most  primitive.     The  one  feature  of  the  oiWJt  class  is  that  ttalW 

gether  dispenses  vrith  the  intermediary,  nothing  coming  between  t 

simple  root  aud  the  terminations.     The  roots  pti  (v.  1,  tbe  Vftyn  tri 

let),  "  to  drink,"  0am  (v.  I,  the  Indm-Vaju  triplet),  Au  (v.  1,  the  M 

V.  triplet),  aih  (v.  2,  ibid),  wad  (v.  1.  h.  9),  yuj  (».  3.  b.  10),  If 

(t.  9,  ibid),  bhi  (v.  2,  b.  11),  rfi  (v,  5.  ibid),  will  be  found  to  beloaj 
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to  the  adadi  class  in  these  hymns,  though  in  classical  Sanskr 
they  belong  to  some  other  class,  neTer  to  the  adddi  class.  All  the 
remaining  classes  are  represented  by  sachasva  (v.  9,  h.  I),  jushania 
(v.  3,  the  Vishve-Deva  triplet),  prachetayati  (v.  3,  the  Saras-vatt 
triplet),  vriiivate  (v.  4,  h.  6),  irajyaii  (v.  9,  h.  7),  runadhd-mahai 
(v,  2,  h.  S),grinantah{'V.  9,  h.  9)Juliumaii  (v.  1,  h.  4),  a.ndabhipra- 
nonumah  (v.  2,  h.  11),  except  the  tanudi  class.  In  ashnavat  (v.  3. 
h.  1),  the  addgama  or  the  augment  seems  to  have  been  affixed,  in- 
stead of  being  prefixed  as  in  classical  Sanskrit.  The  lit  or  the, 
perfect  is,  doubtless,  used  in  the  6th  hymn  (v,  4)  in  a  past  sense 
though  in  the  10th  hymn  (v,  1)  it  is  evidently  used  in  a  present 
sense. 

There  is  a   suspicion  that  the  reduplicated    perfect  of   classical     The      redupli 
Sanskrit   was    originally   the    present,    specially    used    when   ^^e^^^^jj^^^^^^^'^^ 
frequency  or  intensity  of  «n  action  was  intended  to  he   conveyed,  queutative     pre 
The  forms  veda^  vidatuh,  viduh  and  aha,  afiatuhf  dhuh,  which  are  evi-  ^     ' 
dently    the  venerable  relics  preserved   in  classical   Sanskrit   of  an 
older  tongue,  will  greatly  help  the  inquirer  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
as  to  which  should  be  considered  the  older  and  which  the  later  ter- 
minations of  the  present.     The  reduplication  being  originally  a  sign  of 
frequency  or  intensity  of  the  action  denoted  by  the  root,  vi-veda  was 
originally  the  frequentative  present,  while  veda  the  simple  one.     The 
forms   adsahydma    (v.  4,  h.  8)  and    rdranat  (v.  5,  h.    10)   belong   to 
another  class  of   frequentatives.     The  reduplicated  base  of  roots  of 
the  juhotyddi  class  thus  representing  the  frequency  or  intensity  of  the 
action  denoted  by  the  root,  both  the  forms  juhumasi  (v.  1,  h.  4)  and 
abhipra-nonumah  (v.  2,  h.  11)  may  be   held   to  be  the   forms  of   the 
frequentative   present   and   even  used   as  such.     Tffe  forms  like  avi- 
vridhan  (v.  1,  h.  31,  and  v.  8,  h.  5)  of  the  reduplicated  aorist  ought     T^e       "juhot 
to  raise  the  suspicion,  which  has   already  been    raised  by  the  redu-  y^di  »*    and    th( 
plicated  base  of  roots  of  the  jiihotyddi  class  and  by  the  reduplicated  aoriTt  "ba^^s  on- 
perfect,  ginallyfrcquenta 

Now  to  the  words  Mitra-Yamnau,  Agni  and  Ashvinau.     Panini 

calls  Mitrd'Faruna  a  devatd-dvandva    compound.     Dvandva  means     wu 

^  ,  Ine  coinpouD( 

**  two,  pair,"  and  the  Vedic    word  for  such  bl  dvandva  is  ^o/wf  7iaw,  "MitrA-Varnnau* 
"  eating   together."     So  far,   all   right-     The   classical   meaning  oi^^^^^^- 
dvandva  is  no   doubt  '*  any  pair  *'  ;  but  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word  seems  to  have  been  "  pair  "  or  **  man  and  woman  "  or  "  male 
and  female."     The  compound  Mitrd-Varunau  must  thus  have   ori- 
ginally meant  (the  goddess)  *'Mitrd  and  (the  god)  Varuna.*'    Though 
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the  Zoroastrian  Scriptures  speak  of  Mithra  or  Mihr  only  ns  a  god  and 
not  as  a  goddess,  Herodotus  can  be  summoned  forth  (ch.  131,  Bk.  1) 
to  give  evidence  that  Mithra  of  Persians  was  originally  a  goddess,  and 
that  the  Persian  MUhrd  was  the  same  with  the  Assyrian  Mylittd,  The 
first  verse  of  the  Mitra-Varunau  triplet,  however,  leaves  no  doubt  that 
our  author  would  give  evidence  on  the  side  of  the  Avesta-Persians,  and 
not  on  the  side  of  the  Father  of  Historv  or  of  a  critical  student  of 
the  ]  9th  century.  Nevertheless,  the  word  Mltrd  occnring  also  in  the 
feminine  gender  (v.  2,  h.  25,  Mand.  8)  raises  a  suspicion  that  the 
goddess  Mitrd  was  during  the  Vedic  times  not  quite  unknown. 
Agni  originally      The  same  remark  holds  good  also  in  regard  to   Agni,  forming   the 

a  godiless.  ^^g^    member   of  compounds,  Agnt-Varumu,     The   story   of   Agni 

as  having  conceived  Skanda,  the  Mars  of  Indian  Mythology,  had, 
])erhaps,  for  its  basis  the  fact  of  Agni  being  held  to  have  been  a 
goddess  at  one  time  or  another.  Was  ignis  originally  a  goddess  that 
only  virgins  should  have  come  to  be  consecrated  to  ignis  among  the 
old  Romans? 
Thi  (iQal  "  Ash-      The  word   Aslivi^iau   may  be  explained  by  "two  Ash vins '*  or  by 

rinau  '  made  of  <*  one  Ashvini  and  one  Ashvin,"  that  is,  **  one  female  and  one  male," 

one  malc^  ^    ^"^  ^^^  "^'^^^  ^"^  ^^^  ehashesha  compound  {pumdn  striyd,  sAtra  67,  Pada 

2,  ch.  1)  being  expressed,  while  the  female  is  omitted. 

With   these  observations,  leave  is  taken  of  the  first  or  A  group  of 
the  first  eleven  hymns. 


Sanliitd  of  the    Big-Veda  searched. 
(II.^The  Medhd'tithi  or  B  Group,) 

The  ScGond  oV  B  Group  consists  of  12  hymns  (12-23).  These 
twelve  hymns  are  ascribed  to  Mcdha-tithi,  supposed  to  be  a  son  or 
descendant  of  one  Kaiiva,  most  probably  the  latter. 

The  1:2th  hymn  (Agnim  dutam')  has  12  verses.  This  hymn  follows 
the  A'jnhnUe  hymn  in  the  A'jneya  hratu  of  tho  itrdtaranuvaka 
(iiiorniui;  chapters).  It  also  forms  the  djija  shastra,  one  of  the  five 
moruing  shastras  (recitations  of  the  hotri  priest)  on  the  2nd  day  of 
the  2>ri'^'A?^«.V<'>  ^^'*^*ch,  like  the  abhi-plaoa,  is  a  sacrifice  of  six  Somo- 
davs.  Among  the  five  morning  shasiras,  the  djya  occupies  the  6rsi^ 
-while  the  pra-wja  the  second  place.  These  two  are  recited  by  the 
//.//•i  priest,  while  the  remaining  three  have  to  be  recited  by  three 
ilitVerent  priests,  whose  names  arc  Maitrd-varuna^  Brdhmanick^ 
chhansin,  and   Achchhd-vdka   respectively. 
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The  13th  hymn  (Su'Samiddho)  has  12  verses.  It  is  the  so-called 
dprt  hymn. 

The  14th  hymn  (Ebhiragne) ,  like  the  two  preceding  hymns,  con- 
tains 12  yerses.  This  hymn  is  recited  in  the  Vaishva-deva  shastra  of 
the  third  lihation  on  the  first  chhatidoma  d&j  of  a  *' twelve- Soma- 
days  "  sacrifice  called  vyudha. 

The  15^/a  hymn  (Indra  somam)  has  12  verses.  The  hymn,  as  a 
whole,  has  no  sacrificial  value  ;  no  part  of  it  also  seems  to  have  had 
any  yalue  in  any  of  the  sacrifices. 

The  16ih  hymn  (il  tvd)  contains  9  verses.  In  the  morning  lih- 
ation,  when  the  Somorcups  for  pairs  of  divinities  are  being  lifted  np, 
this  hymn  is  to  be  recited  by  the  Maitru-Varuna  priest. 

The  17th  hymn  (Indrd-varumyo)  consists  of  9  verses.  This 
hymn,  like  the  15th,  seems  to  have  had  no  sacrificial  value  as  a 
whole  or  even  in  parts. 

The  18M  hymn  (Somdnam)  has,  like  the  17th,  9  versos.  In 
sacrificial  value  also  the  18th  will  bear  comparison  with  the  17th. 
The  6th  verse  sadasas-pati  is,  however,  used  in  the  grihya  rite  of 
JUedhd'janana  (k.  22,  ch.  1,  Ash.  Gri.  Sutra). 

The  19th  hymn  (Prati  (yam)  has  9  verses  like  the  18th.  The 
first  verse  is  of  use  in  the  Kdrtri  ishti,  which  was  performed  when 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  rain  ;  but  the  other  verses  do  not  possess  any 
sacrificial  value ;  the  hymn  as  a  whole  also  has  no  sacrificial  value. 

The  20th  hymn  {Ayam  devdya)  has  8  verses,  which  collectively 
have  no  value.  However,  the  first  triplet  is  recited  in  the  Vatshva 
deva  shastra  of  the  vyildha,  a  "  twelve-Soma-days  "  sacrifice  on  the 
first  ehhandoma  day,  the  second  triplet  in  the  same  shastra  of  the 
same  sacrifice  on  the  2nd  ehhandoma  day,  the  last  couplet  in  the 
same  thastra   of  the  same  sacrifice  on  the   3rd  ehhandoma  day. 

The  2l8t  hymn  {Ihendrdgni)  has  6  verses.  The  whole  hymn  has 
to  be  recited  by  the  achchd-vdka  priest  in  his  recitations  in  the 
morning  libation  of  a  foma-sacrifice  and  at  times  also  in  that  of  the 
"six-Soma-days"  sacrifice,  called  aZ//ll-pZa^•a. 

The  22nd  (Prdtar-yvju)  has  21  verses.  The  hymn,  as  a  whole, 
has  no  sacrificial  value.  However,  the  1st  triplet  has  to  be  recited 
in  the  AsJivina  Jcratu  of  the  prdtaranui'dka,  the  2nd  triplet  in  the 
Vaishva-deva  shastra  of  the  2nd  ehhandoma  day  of  the  vyudlia,  and 
the  9th  verse  in  the  morning  libation  of  a  sowia-sacrifice.  The  next 
triplet  (10-12)  seems  to  have  had  no  sacrificial  value.  But  the  next 
triplet  (13-15)  is  recited  in  the    Vaishwa-deva  shastra  of  the  2nd 
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chhandoma  day,  while  the  last  hexad  (16-21)  in  the  morning  liba- 
tion of  a  «o??2a-sacrifice,  when  the  5oma-juice  remains  over  and  above. 
All  the  parts,  except  one  triplet  (10-12),  have  thus  a  sacrificial  vaine. 
The  23ri  hymn  (Tivrds  somasa)  has  24  verses.  This  hymn  again 
as  a  whole  has  no  sacrificial  value.  However,  the  1st  verse  forms 
the  3rd  of  the  vdyavya  triplet  in  the  pra-uga  shastra  on  the  2nd  day 
of  the  ahhi-pJava  and  also  of  the  pHslithyaf  both  being  among  the 
"  six-50 ma-days"  sacrifices ;  the  next  couplet  forms  the  first  two  verses 
of  the  Indra-Vdyu  triplet  in  the  same  shastra  of  the  same  two  sacri- 
fices ;  the  next  triplet  has  to  be  recited  in  the  sJiastra  of  the  Maitrd- 
Varuna  on  the  Qhaturvinsha  day.  The  next  9  verses  (7-15) 
do  not  seem  to  possess  any  sacrificial  value.  The  next  triplet  (16-18) 
has  to  be  recited  when  **  the  waters  '*  are  brought  on  the  5owa-day. 
The  19th  has  again  no  sacrificial  value.  The  20th  is  of  use  in  the 
Kdriri,  The  21st  and  the  24th  have  again  no  sacrificial  valve, 
while  the  intermediate  two  (22  and  23)  seem  to  have  had  places 
assigned  to  them  in  the  concluding  bath  of  a  sacrifice. 

Ohservations, 

n  Group  com-     Between  this  B  Group  of  12  hymns  and  the  preceding   A  Qr^up 
pared     with     ^  of  11  hymns,  there  is  this  great  difference,  that  while  all  the  hymns, 
'  "^''  except  the  10th  in  the  latter,  have  either  a  permanent  or  an  occa- 

sional value  in  sacrifice,  there  are  4  hymns  (15,  17,  18,  19)  in  the 
former  which  have  no  sacrificial  value  at  all.     Not  only  has   each 
hymn   in   the     preceding    group   as  a  whole,  a   sacrificial    value, 
but  even  its  triplets  and  jingle  verses  have  often  a  value  permanent 
or  occasional.     It  is  only  the  10th  which,  as  a  whole,  has  no  sacrifi- 
cial value  ;  however,  as  the  three  triplets  (1-3,  5-7^  9-11)  and  the 
last,    that  is,     the  12th  verse,   have  a  conspicuous   sacrificial   value, 
only  the  verses  4  and  8  may  have  to  be  pronounced  quite  valueless 
H'         15  17  ^''^^^   ^^®   sacrificial   standpoint.     The  3   hymns  (15,    17,    18)  in 
18  in  B  have  do  this    group  have,    not  only  as  wholes    no    sacrificial    value,  but 
j^acrificial    value  j|^g^  j^^^.^   ^^^  even  parts  that  have   any   value   in  sacrifice.     The 

6th  verse  of  the  18th  hymn  is,  no  doubt,  useful  in  the  Medhd-janana  ; 
but  as  the  Medhd-janana  is  a  rite  occurring  in  the  grihya-s(Ura9f 
it  can  in  no  way  be  called  '*  sacrificial. "  la  the  19th  hynui 
only  the  first  verse  has  a  sacrificial  value,  as  it  has  to  be  recited  in 
the  Kdrin  ishti.  The  3  hymns  (20,  22,  23)  also  as  wholes  have 
no  sacrificial  value ;  but  the  value  of  their  parts  is  often  conspioaons. 
The  20th  hymn  is  said  to  have  had  no  value.    But  the  first  triplel 
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(1-3)  of  this  hymn  was  recited  on  the  1st,  the  2nd  triplet  (4-6)  on 
the  2nd,  and  the  last  (7-8)  couplet  on  the  3rd  Chhandoma  day  ;  all 
the  three  parts  having  thus  had  a  definite  sacrificial  value,  and  these 
3  parts  apparently  making  the  whole,  the  whole  hymn  as  made  up  of 
these  3  parts  cannot  he  said  to  have  had  no  sacrificial  value,  thongh  as 
a  separate  unit  it  does  not  seem  to  have  received  recognition  in  any  of 
the  sacrifices.  In  the  2'2nd  hymn  one  triplet  (10-12)  alone  seems  to 
bare  had  no  sacrificial  value.  In  the  23rd  the  hexad  (7-12)  of  the 
Maruts,  the  triplet  {13- 15)  of  Piishan.  the  triplet  (19-21)  of  Ap,  and 
the  last  (24th)  verse — these  13  verses  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any 
place  assigned  to  them  in  sacrifice. 

There  is  another  equally  striking  point  of  difference  hetween  the 
two  groups.     There  is  a  homogeneity   observable  in   the  hymns  of 
the  1st  xi'oup.     In  the  2nd  and  the  3rd  hymn  the  homogeneity  is  no 
doubt  marred  by  the  division  into  triplets ;  but  no  couplet  or  single 
Terse  being  introduced  among  the  triplets,  the  uniformity  need  in  no 
way  be  held  to  be  disturbed.     There  is    a  sameness  of  language 
and  thought  which  will  materially  help  a  student  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  hymns  of  the  1st  group  were  in   all  likelihood  a 
product  of  one  and  the  same  age,   howsoever  great  be   the   distance     ^  Group  of  the 
between  that  age   and   his    own.     The  same   homogeneity,    which  "^^o  age- 
characterises  all  the  hymns  of  the   1st  group,  may,    no  doubt,    be 
observed  to  characterise  some  of  the  hymns  of  the  2nd  group.     The 
five  (12  of  Agni,  16  of  Indra,  17  of  Indra  and  Varunn,  19  of  Agni     In   B     Group, 
and  Marat,  21  of  Indra  and  Agni)  hymns  will  look  very  well  in  the  ^^^^^^^^^^^^(12, 
lat  group,  thongh  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  remaining  Shymns.  of'the'same  age  ; 
The  most  heterosreneous  hymns  are  the  13th,  the  15th,  the  22nd,  and  J^^*^*^  n^^J^^ 
the  23rd.     Of  these  four  heterogeneous  hymns,  the  I3th,  that  ip,  the  i8.  20,  22  and  28) 
to-called  Apri  sukta  is  the   most  curious,  as  the  author  or  the  com- ^^  ^i^^^rent  agea. 
piler  had,   perhaps,  a  definite  sacrificial  purpose  in  view.     The  15th» 
which  may  be  called   **  the  seasons-hymn,*'  is  another  hymn  equally 
carious.     An   occasion   will  shortly  arise  for  taking  np  both  these 
hymns.     The  22pd  is  ujade  up  of  5  parts,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
are  5  short  hymns,  having  no  connection  among   themselves.     The 
first  short?  hymn  of  4  verses  is  in  honour  of  the  Ashvins,  the  2nd  of 
4  verses  in  honour  of  Savitri,  the  Brd  oi  4  verses  in   honor  of  "the 
wives  of  the  gods,"  the  4th  of  3  verses  in    honour  of  **  Firmament 
and    Earth,"   the    5th,   that  is,    the   last,    of  6    verses   in   honour 
of  Vishnu.     The   23rd   hymn  also   is    similarly   constituted.     The 
irst  verse  is   in   honour  of   Vayu,    the  next  2   are  in  honour  of 
11 
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[rwinL-VAvi'i,  the  next  3  in  honour  of  Mitra-Varunau,    the   next    6 

ifi  honour    of   the   Maruts,   the   next   3   in   honour  of  Pushan,  the 

.^^'\^.  l  sfrorri   to  (Icscribe  the  mixing  of  the  intoxicating  liquor  with 

u\\M   niid    water   and  the   solar  rays,  the  next  6  are  in  honour  of 

'*  vvutcrs,"  and  the  last  declares  the  nature  of  the  blessing  asked  of 

till-  Dcvas  and  the  Riijhis  by  the  author  or  the  compiler.     The  Ri^hi 

to  wlioin  Hiich  hymtiK  are  ascribed,  must  rather  have  collected  or  com- 

,^  ,  .,',,,<..  I  I"'*''   ^^'<*  ^'tT-^es  therein,    than   composed   them.     Was    the   object 

•;  w'  ' ':  «jf   the    Uicjhi   in   collecting   or   compiling   the   verses  forming  these 

'■ 'j^/  .,     ,/r  fiymiiH  Hiierifieinl  or  not?  Since  the  parts  forming  these  two  wholes, 

•  V  ■:*  i.i:'..,   the  'J'iiid  and  the  23rd  hymn,  have  no  connection  among  them, 

I  lie  oliji'ct,  of  the  llii^hi  was  in  all  likelihood  not  sacrificial.     Sup- 

]>(m\\\t,r   ior  H  moment  the  object  co  have  been  sacrificial,  the  sacrifice, 

lor  wliirh   Un'se  verses  were  collected  and  formed  into  hymns,   had 

.rvi'hiillv  no  connection  with  the  sacrifice  of  later  times  or  rather  that 

.,  ,,.|.,i  i.Ki  '•>>•  iiiiriiriiliir   development  as  found  in  the  Aitareya   Brahmana  or  the 

'    '      "'      "  '    .  Shmutu   Slit  I'll  of  Ashvnluyana.     Be  the  object  of  the  Rishi  saorifi- 

(-ifil  or  not,  lie  did  not   in  all  likelihood  compose   the  verses   found 

11,.  i,.,»M..t'i  ii«  I  II,    hikIi   \o\\iX    hymns,    formed   of  two    or   more    short  ones;   he 

!  .i"'i'!  "mi  ',.'    li  riillirr  rullorh'd  or  ecnnpiled  them.     The  rishis  thus  will  have  to   be 

inui'i  (liMiled   into    '*  makers"   kartris  or  "seers'*  drashtris,  and    "com- 

jiilrrs  *'  snininihifri^, 
•  ••.!•  1. 1  1 1  M  I'.      'I'lir  remaining  3  hymns  (14,  18,  20)   being   neither  quite  homo- 

i.liM  "  I  ti  I  1 1  •  I  •  ^^''"''''''^'   nor  quite  heterogeneous,   have   to  occupy  an   intermediate 
•iiMi  '  iitii  i"         |M)siiion.     The    1 1th  as  a  whole  has  no  doubt  a  value  in  the  vyudha^ 

tlioiit;h  the  verses  detached   have  no  value,  the  10th  alone  excepted. 

The   iiymn  is  evidently  in  honour  of  Agni,  who  is  asked  to  bring  all 

the  uovU  to  the  place  of  the  sacrifice.     There  would  have  been  a 

iu»nu>i;:»'neity   in   the  hymn  but  for  the  two  (3  and  4)  verses.     There 

IN  no  word  with  which  the  accusatives  in  the  3rd  verse  can  be  con- 

neetnl ,  the  plural  tuih  in  the  4th  verse  seems  to  refer  to  the  varioos 

divinities  in  tlie  3nl  vorse ;  while  in  all  tl>e  remaining  verses,  even 

when  other  divinities  to  be  brought  are  mentioned,  the  address  is 

direttly  to  Agni  and  not  to  any  other  god  or  gods.     This  raises  a 

.snspuMon  thm   th<>  couplet  was  «  lat^r  insertion.     In  the  IBtb  hjmn 

the  first  r»  verses  are  in   honour  of  Brakmanas-paU,  the  next  3  in 

lu)nvuir  of  >'<i(^<)-<'i'<-/Mf(.  while  the  last  is  in  honour  of  Nardshansa, 

This  h\mn  has  thus  all  the  appearances  of  a  collection,  but  not  foi 

noy    sa^'ritieiul  purpose.     The  20th  again  would  hate    had   honio|:e< 

ivity  but  for  the  opeaiug  terse  cootaiuing  dtroya  janm^ne.    Thii 
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hymn  having  had  no  recognition  in  sacrifice,  though  all  its  3  parts 

had   a  definite  sacrificial  value  on  the   3   chlMndoma  days   of  the 

Vjfiidhay  a   Soma-sacrifice  containing   12  iSoma-days,  its  8  verses  were 

evidently    collecced    and    put   together   by  a   liistii  to     meet    the 

reqairements    of    the    vijudha.     Such     hymns,    made   of  units    at 

times  sacrificial,  and    at   times  non-sacrificial,    must  have  had   two 

compilers — an  earlier  and   a  later.      The     earlier    compiler    must 

have  by  collecting  and    putting   together   the   verses  formed   such 

faymDs.     The  name  of  the  earlier  compiler  is   now  irrecoverably 

lost,     Medh&rtithi   of  the   Kanva  class    or   tribe  took  the  hymns,     MedhA-tithlnot 

even  these  that  were  made  up  of  distinct  units,  as  he  found    them   in  '*seer;*    but  '*  a 

his  own  time  and  assigned  to  them  the  places  which  they  now  occupy  1?*'*''   compiler** 

*a  the  2nd  group.     There  is  no  room  for  an  earlier  compiler  in  tlie 

case  of  the  hymns,  like  Agnim  diltamy  which  are  not  made  of  distinct 

units,  but  themselves  form  so  many  separate  units,  sacrificial  or  non- 

sadificial.     The  order  of  the  hymns  in  the  2iid  group  may  thus  be 

ascribed  to  Medhsl-tithi,  nothing  further.    That  the  collection  was  not 

made  by  Medha-tithi  for  sacrificial  purposes  is  a  moral  certainty, 

fince  no  sacrificial  order  seems  to  be   preserved  in  the  arrangement 

of  the  hymns. 

There  is  only  one  (the  Yishnu  hexad,  hvmn  22)   highly   poetical     Tb^  ^"^^1  V^^ 
,  ...  J  -x  •  *    '  *   •   1  •   *        X-  T       r.i_    ^Jcal  hyran    ana- 

hymn  in  the  group,  and  it  is  certainly  a  very  interesting  relic  of  theiyf,^^, 

poetical  age,  in  which  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  must   have  lived. 

Vi^na  is  evidently  the  sun,  a  desired  friend  of  Indra,  since  the  Vishnu="th« 
rites  in  his  honour  had  to  be  performed  during  day.  The  rites  of  ^^^"  *  ^^  "  ^ 
Indra  and  the  8un-<::od  seem  to  have  received  the  name  of  Dharman, 
The  society  was  divided  into  the  **  enlightened"  or  *•  praying  priests,'* 
and,  of  course,  the  **  ignorant."  The  perfect  throughout  is  evidently 
Qsed  for  the  frequentative  present.  The  word  Vishnu  has,  of  course, 
a  double  meaning  :  it  denotes  in  the  hymn  not  only  the  visible  sun, 
bat  also  the  invisible  God.  This  one  Vishnu  hynm  excepted,  there 
is  very  little  poetry  in  the  remaining  hymns. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  hymns  singly. 

The  12/7*  hymn,  which  begins  the  2nd  group,  is,  like  the  first  hymn  Twelftli  hymn 
which  begins  the  first  gronp,  in  honour  of  tirei  But  there  is  this  ''^^*'^^^^- 
difference  between  the  two,  that,  while  the  latter  is  in  its  tone  peace- 
ful, the  former  is  war-like.  What  the  autlior  seems  in  this  hymn 
to  stand  much  in  need  of,  is  protection  on  the  battle-field.  The  author 
was, perhaps,  a  ready  versifier,  who,  before  going  to  battle,  kindles  the 
fiie^  and,  composing  this  new  hymn  in  the  ydyafri   metre,    ofiers  the 
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8ix)ma  or  a  stoma,  thereby  assuring  himself  and  his  followers  of  a 
glorious  victory  on  tlie  battle-field.  The  kindled  lire  is  asked  to 
consume  the  enemies,  who  are  accompanied  by  the  Rakshas.  The 
name  of  the  hostile  tribe  is  not  known,  though  the  name  of  its  allies 
is  given  as  Bakshas,  The  people  called  Eah^has  or  Rdhshasa  con- 
nect the  Vedic  with  the  Avestic  (5,  Yasna  1 2)  ritual.  This  hjmD  in 
all  likelihood  is  of  the  age  of  the  hymns  in  the  Ist  group,  perhaps 
a  little  older. 
Thirtoentli     is      The   13^/i   is  the  Bo-called  d-pri  hymn.     The  word  dpri  requires  a 

the  •'Apii*'  hymn  short  introduction. 

A    , ,  ,  -      There  are  10  recognised  Apr%  hymns. 

in  iiLirabor.  These  10  Apri  hymns  belonged  originally  to   _U  amerent  sections 

and  sub.sections.  This,  that  is  the  13th  in  the  1st  mandalay  belonged 
to  the  Kauvas,  u  sub-section  of  the  Angirasas.  The  142nd  in  the 
same  mandala  belongs  to  the  Dirgha-tamasas,  another  sub-seotioD 
of  the  Angirasas,  while  the  188lh  to  the  Agastis.  The  3rd  hymn  in 
the  2nd  mandala  belongs  to  the  Shuuakas.  The  4th  hymn  in  the 
3rd  mandala  belongs  to  the  Vishva-mitras.  The  4th  mandala  oon- 
tains  no  dpn.  In  the  5th  mandala^  the  5th  hymn  is  again  an  dpH 
owned  by  the  Atris.  The  6th  mandala  again  has  no  dpri  in  it  ;  bal 
the  2nd  hymn  in  the  7th  mandala  is  th(idpr%  belonging  to  the  Vasish- 
thas.  The  8th  mandala  8gaiu  contains  no  dpriy  but  the  5th  in  the 
9th  is  the  dp-n  of  the  Kashyapas.  The  last  two  dpna  are  found  in 
the  10th  mandala  (hs.  7u  and  110),  and  they  are  owned  respeetively  by 
the  Vadhryashvas  and  the  Jamadagnis.  It  will  be  seen  from  ifae 
last  chapter  of  the  Ash,  Shr,  Su^ra  that  the  priestly  class  in  those 
"Gotras^    the  Pos^'^^^i^   times  was    divided  into  7   distinct  sections  called  ^ohnet- 

basis  of  Aprts.       each  section  claiming  descent  from  a  first  progenitor  brought  into  fzist- 

ence  by  individualisation  of  the  tribal  or  the  national  namo.  Each  sec- 
tion had  agnin  its  sub.sections.  The  names  of  the  7  principal  sections 
will  be  found  to  be  (1)  Augiras,  (2)  Bhrigu,  (8)  Atri,  (4)  VishTU-mitrm, 
(5)  Kashyapa,  (6)  Vasishtha,  and  (7)  Agasti.  The  Kanvaa  and  the 
Dirghataifiasas  were  recognised  as  sub-sections  of  the  Angirasas,  while 
the  Jamadagnis,  the  Vadhryashyas,  and  the  Shunakas  as  those  of  Ihe 
Bhrigus.  Of  ihe  10  dpri  hymns,  fivev^ill  thus  be  claimed  by  the  five 
sub-sections,  while  the  remaining  five  will  have  to  be  allotted  to 
the  five  of  the  seven  principal  sections.  In  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Ash.  Shr.  Sutra,  the  cumber  of  sub-sections  will  be  found  to  hare 
been  more  than  seventy-five.  A  good  many  of  the  sub-sections  had, 
perhaps,  their  own   dpri  hymns.     But  only  10  are  preserved  in  the 
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Shdkala  Sanhiti,  and  they  are  recognised  as  such  by  authors  and 
commeutators  of  rituHlisiic  works. 

This  dpri  of  the  Kanvas    has  12   verses,   the  upri  of  the  Dirgha-     The    Iprl     oi 
ktmasas  has  13  verses,  while  the  remaining  8  apris  have  uniformly  the  Kanvas  (I3tl 

11  verses  each.     In   this  dpri,  tanunapat  and  Nardshansa  having  a   ^f 

u  •        J*     4.U  *!,  k         e  -TO         1--1    .     with  other  Apitg 

each  a  verse  assigned  to  them,  the  number  of  verses  is  12  ;  while  in 

the  dpris  with  11  verses,  one  of  the  two  divinities  Tanunapdt  and 
Nardshansa  will  be  found  omitted.  The  dprt  of  the  Dirgha'tamasas 
closes  like  the  other  dprts  with  a  verse  in  honour  of  Indra  ;  but  a 
verse  in  honour  of  J/i^ra-Fi^y?^  being  inserted  before  the  closing  verse, 
and  both  Tanunapdt  and  Nardshansa  being  honoured  vrith  a  place, 
the  number  of  verses  in  their  dpri  has  risen  to  13,  The  first  dprt  of 
the  two  sub-sections  of  the  Angirasas  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
remaining  dpris  by  the  prominence  given  in  them  to  both  TanHnapdt 
and  Nar^hansa,  while  the  dpri  of  the  Dtr^/m-tamasas  may  be  distin- 
guished from  its  sister  dpr%  of  the  Kanvas  by  the  Indra-Vdyu  verse. 

The  11  dprt  verses  of  the  8  hymns  are,  according  to  later  ritualists,  Eleven  "Iprr 
for  pouring  11  oblations,  technically  cnWed  praydjas  of  (^jya,  which  ^®'^®''.7=  ,?^®^®° 
they  hold  to  be  clarified  butter,  into  the  fire,  as  preliminary  to  the 
commencement  of  the  bloody  sacrifice.  But  this  dpri  of  the  Kanvas 
with  its  12,  and  the  dprt  of  the  Dirgha'tamasas  with  its  13  oblations 
are  evidently  older  ;  they  are  relics  of  a  time  when  Nardshansa  was 
not  Substituted  for  Tanunapdt,  but  followed  it.  The  dprt  oblations 
originally  in  ail  likelihood  were  oblations  of  fat,  not  of  clarified  batter. 

They  seem   to  have    been  originally  oblations  for  minor  divinities     What   a  "  pra- 
supposed  to  be  presiding   over   the   various   requisites  of  a  sacrifice  y^i*"  originally 
bloody  or   bloodless ;  though  in  later   times  the  bloodless   sacrifice 
was  performed  with  6  praydjas,  evidently  picked  up  from  the  11  dpri 
oblations,  which   were  now  reserved  for  the  bloody  sacrifice  alone. 

The  first  tfprt  oblation  was  no  doubt  intended  for  the  presiding  Eleven  ^'pra- 
divinity  or  divinities  of  the  xamidhas^  "pieces  of  some  sacrificial  yAjas *,  explain- 
wood.  "  The  2nd  and  the  3rd  were,  perhaps,  for  the  divinities  presid- 
ing over  the  food  and  the  liquid  offerings  respectively.  The 
fourth  oblation  seems  to  have  been  for  the  divinity  of  the  vocal  offer- 
ings. The  fifth  oblation  was  doubtless  for  the  divinity  presiding 
over  the  barhis,  that  was  procured  by  the  sacrificer  and  spread  for 
mcrificial  things  to  rest  upon.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  ex- 
pression *'  divine  doors,"  for  whose  presiding  divinity  or  divinities 
tiie  6tb  oblation  is,  was  taken  literally  and  applied  to  the  passage  or 
.pMtages  leading  into    the  sacrificial   enclosure,    or   was  held  to  be 
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figurstivfly  useii  for  ''preliminRrv  prppuratidis "  or '' rites.  1'lie 
oblation  tor  "Nigbt  nnd  Dn»H"is,  perhnps,  indicntive  oF  the  two 
hours  when  ihe  hvo  cinerulilation»  were  uaunllj-  offerpil  ;  nne,  tbat  is, 
ilieopeninj- oblation  I leing  offered  afieraiiusct,  while  thp  other,  ihatia, 
the  closing  oblation  wns  offered  before  sunrise,  Waa  the  bloody  saori- 
fice  among  the  Kawan  and  otherg  originally  performed  during  night  ? 
Were  the  Iwlris  also,  like  Ih^ adhmryua,  originnlly  two  i*  Were  they 
eymbolica]  o(  ■'  Night  and  Dawn  "  or  rntlier  •'  Day  "  't  Did  they  re- 
present the  two  pririeiples,  the  female  nud  thp  male  ?  The  dual  in 
very  old  tersea  ought  to  raise  tins  or  Bome  such  Bugpioioa.  The  8th 
oblnttoit  iviis  for  the  presiding  diviuities  of  the  "  two  divine  hottit,'' 
Who  weiethe  :)  goddeBsea — lid,  Saras-vai!  and  Main,  for  whom  ihe 
'Jth  oblation  was  P  Could  the  3  gods  Lla,  Naratbanm,  and  TanHna- 
jjdt  have  been  the  two  v.irietjea  of  tiups  aud  the  hircb-leaTes  or  barks, 
while  the^e  vt  goddesses  were  their  uimtenta  ?  Or  did  the  3  goddesies 
preside  over  Ihe  3  ditleretit  rilrs  thai  were  iodispenBable  and  n ere 
aeverallj  Resigned  to  the  two  halrt't,  and  the  yajumdna  ?  The  lOtb 
oblatiiin  WHS  for  Tvaahtri,  the  presiding  diiinity,  of  coarse,  of  car- 
pentry, siLiru  the  vessels  were  wooden.  The  11th  is  for  the  presiding 
(livinity  of  the  Vana'piili,  that  was  felled  down  for  the  making  of 
sacrificial  Tesecls.  The  I<!th  yerse  is  no  oblatiou- verse  ;  it  is  a  vrrte 
^"iath'H  mn  *■*  "'''<'''  *■*"■  '^^'^^  P"*'^^  "  "^^^  ^^^^  "'•''*''  priests)  to  have  the  »>;dhd- 
laljaed.  yojnya   performed  in   the   houle   of   the  encrificer,    where  he   iiileDdt 

caUing  donn  the  gods."  This  verse  seems  to  eBtablish  tliat  ilie  11 
oblations  of  fat  For  the  misor  divinities  nere  offered  ont  of  the  house, 
and  that  after  these  1 1  oblatioue,  unaccompanied  by  fvdhd,  were  otlcred, 
the  other  priests  tbat  were  standing  there  to  reeeivc  orders  had  to  g4 
into  the  house  and  mnke  [ircparations  for  the  celebration  of  the  bviUiA- 
yajnya,  "  the  sacrifice  with  svShd  "  in  honour  of  Indra  and  i  he  gods. 
This  yajnya  of  11  oblations  of  t'at  without  sviAd,  in  uU  likelihood 
called  dpri,  whs  preliminary  to  the  sviUa  yojnya  of  Indra  which  fal- 
lowed and  whieh,  from  the  fact  of  these  djiri  verses  or  riiiher  rilea 
being  held  to  be  ihc  preliminarieB  of  a  bloody  sacrifice,  must  certainly 
have  demanded  tho  blood  of  an  animal ;  the  word  dji/a  tvas,  perhapa, 
substituted  for  fjhrita  in  Inter  times,  thongh  the  oblations,  as  ongiu- 
ally,  were  offered  unaccompanied  by  evUhd,  the  word  used  at  the 
end  being  one  of  the  3  forms  of  the  3rd  pcrsoa  of  the  FarasmM-pada 
imperative  of  *  with  vi,  rofkat  or  vait^haf  being  at  limes  added  to  it. 
The  varioua  mAi»  must  hare  pnt  together  the  verses  as  tbey  found 
them  among  tbe    seveial  aections  and  sub -sections,  and  thus  brgugbt 
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the  dprt  hymns  into   exietence ;  they  could  not  be  said  to  have  sr- 

raDged  them,   much  less  to  have  made  or  seen   them.     In  this  parti-  * 

cular  dprt  Ht   least,  the   6th    verse,  like  the  12th,  being  addressed      Fifth    verse 

to  priests*  and    not  to  nuy    divinity,  cannot   be  said  to   contain    any  !^^  ^^^  -^P^  *^^" 

oblfttioQ  ;  if   any    divinity    waa    at  all    intended,  it   must   have   been 

amriia.     The  Kanvas  thus  had   either  no  fifth  oblation  ;  or,  if  they 

bad,  it  was  in  honour  of  a  forgotten  amrita^  and   not  in  honour  of 

The  14/A  h  vmn  seems  to  have   been  in  Ihononr  of  a  fire  called  svji-     The         fire 

hva  (v.  7).     The    rahv^riah  in  the  6th  Vf  rse  is  a  hard  nut  to  crack,     ^"^    ^ 

except  they  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  demi-gods,  whose  duty  was 

to  bear  the  gods  ou  their  **  bright"  or  ** heated  backs,"     Could  they 

have  been  the  Ribhus    (v.  8,  h.  20)  ?     The  fire  svjihra  also  bore  the 

gods  in*' the  chariot  to  which   does  were  yoked."     The  name  of  the 

rite  was  vashatJcui  (v,  8)   and  the  performers  seem  to  have  been  the     The       rite 

. "    '  '*  vashat-krit " 

Kanoas  "desirous   (v.  5)  of  protection."     The  two  verses  3  and  4        '     •    .    • 

haye  all  the  appearance  of  later  insertions. 

The  l5th    hymn  as  a  whole  has  no  sacrjficial  value,  no  part  also  of 

at  seems  to  be   recognised   in   any   sacrifice.     The   hymn   originally 

most  probably   contained   (1 — 4,  6,  11 — 12)    seven  verses.     The  3      Seven     versea 

verses  (5.   5,    10)  with   ritu   in  the  plural  were  evidently  later  addi-  ""^^^^^  ^^®  ^*^''- 

tioDS,  the  couplet(7-8)  being  inserted  to    familiarise  the  reader  with 

the  diviDity  Vmvinodas  (Bestowrr  of  wealth)   occurring  in  the    9th, 

The  divioity  DravinodaSt  was,  perhaps,  identical  with  Neshfriy  since 

he  is  asked   (v.  9)  to  drink  from  the  cup  neshfra,  which  is  apparently 

eoanected  with   Neshtri   (v,  3).     Was    Neshtri  the   older   name  of 

Tvashtri?  Since  Mdilhava  (v.  3)  interprets  ^^^V<//i  by  jTrt/^f/z/n,  since 

Dratnnodaa  in  the    10th    verse  is  called    tlio  fourth   with   the  ritusy 

the  Dumber  of  the  recognised   ritus  '*  seasons  "  was  three,  and  these 

three  must  have  been  the  hot,  the  wet  and  the  cold.     It  is  not  quite 

dear  how  many  seasons  were  recognised  in  the  oth  verse,  whether  3, 

or,  as  in  later  works,  6.     The  three  verses  5,  9  and  10,  are  evident 

interpolations,  because    the  divinities   Indra   and  Ne§btri   invoked  in 

them  will   be  found   to   be    alreadv  invoked    in   the   verses  1  and  3 

which  have  ritu  in  the  singular.    The  adjective  (v,  7)  grdva-hastdsah     r^^      oiiffinal 

*•  stoQe-in-hand  "    raises    a     suspicion   that   the  verse   belongs   to  meaning  of  **>• 

a  time     when   by   the     word  soma    *'a   plant  "   had    come   to   be  ***• 

Qoderstood.     What  did   ritu  in  the  singular  mean  ?  Did  it  mean  the 

8  or  6  ^'seasons  "  collectively  or  only  **  the  fixed  hour  '*  of  offering 

the  oblations  to  the  several  divinities  ?    The  divinity  Ncshiri  in  the 
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3rd  verse  is  accompanied  by  his  wife.  In  the  4th  verse,  there  se^ros 
to  be  an  allusion  in  yonishu  trishu  to  tbe  three-fold  division  into  the 
Fasus,  the  Rudras  and  the  AfHtyas  of  tbe  Devas.  The  divinities 
asked  to  drink  with  the  ritu  are  Indra  (v.  1),  the  Maruts  (v.  2), 
Neshtri  and  his  wife  (v.  8),  Agni  (v.  4),  Mitra-Varunau  (v.  6),  tbe 
two  Asbvins  (v.  11)  and  Santja  (v.  12).  The  instrumental  gdrha- 
patyena  and  the  epithet  yajaya-ni  point,  perhaps,  to  the  fire  in 
tbe  bouse,  from  which  the  sacrificial  fire  was  kindled,  as  being  ad- 
dressed by  santya  in  the  verse.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
Maruts  (v.  2)  are  called  "good  Ddnus,''  who  drank  from  a  cup  called 
potra.  In  tbe  16th  hymn,  Indra  has  (v.  2)  *'  two  horses  "  and  also 
'*  more  tban  two  horses**  (vs.  1  and  4).  The  worshipper  begs  of 
Indra  not  only  cows  but  also  (v.  9)  horses. 

Tbe  17^^  is  like  the  16th,   one  of  the  older  hymns ;  though  nn- 

like  the  16th,  it  has  no  sacrificial   value  at  all.     In  respect  of  the 

10?hTmr^  ^^^  sacrificial  value,  the  17th   is  more  like  the  15th;   though  unlike  it, 

it  has  not  its  uniformity  in  any  way  disturbed.  Tbe  author  of  this 
hymn  seems  to  have  belonged  (v.  2)  to  the  charahanis  and  being 
in  diflicalties  seeks  (v.  1)  the  protection  of  Indra  and  Varnna,  who 

^,  .  .     ,  are  both  called  **fi:ood  lords.'*     He  was,  no  doubt,    a   vipra.     But 

The     original  ,  ®  ^  '  . 

meaniug    of  "  vi-  what  was  the  original  meaning  of  vipra  ?   Vipra  is  evidently  a  pos- 
P^^'  sessive  adjective  meaning  **  one  havinjz^  a  utp  ;"  as   to  the  original 

meaning  of  vip,  the  reader  is  referred  to  *'  vipd  vardhamayo-agrayd 
han  "  (v.  6,  h.  99,  mandala  10).  Vip  is  generally  interpreted  as 
**  finger  ;"  but  the  adjective  **  iron-pointed  and  the  action  of  kill- 
ing *' ought  to  leave  no  doubt,  that  in  the  particular  text  vip  must 
have  meant  "  a  weapon  for  killing.*'  If  vip  meant  **  a  weapon  for 
killing,**  vipra  must  originally  have  meant  **one  who  wielded  ** 
or  *'  possessed  the  weapon  ;  **  hence  **  a  warrior.**  What  tbo  author 
wants  is  '*  victory  on  the  (v.  7)  battle-field,'*  and  he  is  praying  to 
Indra  and  Varuaa  evidently  "for  the  sinews  of  war**  in  such  a 
quantity  that  after  satisfying  his  wants  for  the  time  being,  he  may 
have  enough  left  (v.  6)  for  burying  underground  for  the  time  to 
come.  Tbe  author  is,  of  course,  doing  all  he  can  to  secure  the 
f  ivour  of  the  mighty  divinities  by  (v.  8)  performance  of  dhis  and 
also  by  composition  (v.  9)of  hymns  (su-shfidi  **good  praise"  or 
sadha-stuU  **  joint  praise*')  like  this  in  their  honour.  He  goes 
'*  very  close  '*  (v.  3)  to  both  Indra  and  Varuna  ;  but  whether  only 
mentally  or  also  otherwise  is  not  quite  cleai*.  He  wishes  to  be 
remembered  ** among  givers  of  battles**   (v.  4) »  and  is  therefor^ 
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anxious  to  have  **  strenfjth  "  and  also  **  sound    sense."     "  Indra," 

the  aathor  proceeds,   **  is  the  strength  of  givers  of  battles,  while 

Yai*Dna   (is)     the   praiseworthy   (quality)  of   the  praiseworthy  '* 

(v.  5),     The  four  words  Sahasra,    Kratuy  Shansya  and   Vkthya  do     Four      words, 

not  seem  to  be  used  in  the  sense  in  which  they  occur  in  compositions  "^'^  ^^J^\    '^'^**.'. 

of  later   times.     The  word    Sahasra  seems  to  be  connected  with  and       "Okthya" 

9mhM  "force"  and  oven  in  the  hymns  of  the  first  groui>,  it  may  in  ^^^^  nnoMerand 

Qlmo9i  all  places  be  safely  held  to  be  used    in   the  same  or  some 

Aimilar  sense.     The  Kratu  also  may  be  held  to  denote  **  strength  " 

in  the  hymns  of  the  first  group.     But  this  can  scarcely  be  said  of 

the  remaining  2  words  shansya  and  iihthya  or  rather  uhtlia.     The 

hymn  is  thus  apparently  older  than  the  hymns  of  the  first  group, 

being  composed  at  a  time  when  the  words  shant^ya  and  uL'thya  had 

yet  assumed  no  technical  meaning,  and  Indra  and  Yaruna  were 

prayed  to  as  **the  bestowers  of  strength  and  sense,"  rcspectivcly- 

There  being  nothing  in  the   hymn  to  connect  it  with  tiro  or   fire 

worship,  the  author,   whoever  he   was,   need  not  be  held  to  have  a   "Cbarshaui" 

belonged   to  a  fire-worship  ping   tribe  ;  he,  perhaps,   belonged  to  ^"^^  ^  worshipper 

some  tribe  of  the  Charshams,  worshipping  both  Indra  and   Varnna.  runa. 

In  the   18th  hymn,  the  first  3  verses  were  no   doubt  written  by  a     Tlie     seer      a 

brewer  named  Kak^hivat  of  the  tribe  or  clan  of    Ushij,    The   tribe  ^^®^^'er. 

Uthi^  seems  not  to  have  been  on  good  terms  (v.  3)  with  the  Ara- 

rHshas  and  the   Marty  as,    Kak^hivat  of   the     L^sh/j  tribe  having     The    t  r  i  ]>  e 

suffered  at  the  hands  of  both  the  Ararushas  and  the  Marty  a^   natui-  *'  ^'al»5j  '»  Q,t  war 

ally  seeks  the  protection  of  Brahmanaspaii,     In  the  4th  verso  Brah-  Ararush      a  n  <l 

manas-pati  has  two  equals  in  Indra  and  Soma,  the  word    Martya  Martya, 

also  seems  not  to  be  used  in  the   sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  tho 

preceding  verse.     In  the  5th  verse,  tho  4th  Vnl-sJiind  is  added  to 

the  trio  of  Indra,  Soma  and  Brahmanas-pati,  and  the  word  Martya 

is  again   used  in  the   same    sense    in  which  it  is    used  in  tho  4th 

verse.    The  couplet  (4-5)  was  thus,  in  all  likelihood,  not  composed 

by  the  author  of  the  preceding    triplet  (1-3).     The  next  triplet  is 

in  honour  of  Sadams-'patL     The  last  verse  is  in  honour  of  Nard- 

BhaKSOf  which  word  as  used    in    the   verse   seems  to  have  denoted     The       word 

•*a  province,  a  region."     This   Nardshanfa  could  have   had  little '*^^^^-^^"^s*""'* 

A 

to  do  with  the  Nardshama  of  tho  Apri  hymn.  Nord.^/iam^  has  a 
third  meaning  of  ** sacrifice"  forced  upon  it  by  Kat-thalnji  and 
another  of  •*  fire"  by  Shdka-pilni,  both  are  duly  recorded  I)y  Ydsha, 
an  ancient  authority.  The  compiler  of  this  hymn,  whoever  he 
was,  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  Shukapuui  bclioul  of  etymolo- 
13 


31S  siKBcri  or  t^  biq-tida  bkakcbbd, 

Iiidra-Viiyu,  the  next  8  in  hoUoitv  of  Mitrl-VarDDan,   the  Bert   9 
in  honour   oE  the  Manita,  the  nert  3  ia  honoar  of  P^hi^nt  th« 
next  2  seem  to  deaeriba  the  mixing  of  the  intozieating  liquor  with 
milk    and   water  and  the  aohir  raya,  the  nest  6  are  in  hononr  of 
"  waters,"  and  the  lut  dedarea  the  nature  of  the  blessing  aaked  of 
the  Devas  and  the  ^hia  bf  the  anther  or  the  compiler.    The  IRiqhi 
to  whom  such  by miiB  are  ascribed,  must  ratlter  have  collected  or  com- 
Hetci'ogiineouK  P''^''  ^^^  versee  therein,   than  oompoaed   them,    Vas   the  object 
h'jmiix    wcicof   the    ^iqhi  in  collecting  Ar  compiling  the  verses  forming  these 
'''m'u'^i'e  '"     ^r'^yoiB  aacrtficial  or  Dotf  Since  the  parU  forming  these  two  wholee, 
■'seuu."  vi:s.y  the  22nd  and  the  2Srd  hjrmn,  hare  no  connection  among  them, 

the  ol)]ect  of  the  2ti|hi  was  in  all  likelibood  not  sacrificial.     Sup- 
posing for  a  moment  the  object  to  have  been  sacrificial,  the  sacrifioe; 
for  which  these  T^nea  were  collected  and  formed  into  hymna,  bad 
.,  ...  ..evidently  neconneotion  withihaaacrffioeoflater  timea  orrather  that 
rliTide-nnto-'iim-parCiculHT   development  as  found  in  the  Aitareya  Brihmana  or  th« 
'^'"''"  "'"'^"'.'.Shrauta  Sdtra  nf  AshTHUvana.     Be  the  objeot  of  the  BishiaaeriG* 
cini  01-  not,  he  did  not  in  all  likelihood  compose  the  renea  foUnd 
ThetinmnKenei-in   such   long    hymns,    formed  cf  tw«    or  more    sfasrt  ones;  he 
n*'V8''MwrB ''^'■''^f  ^"''^''"^  " ''*'™P'^'"* ''>*"'•    ''"'*'  r«?M«  thaa  will  have  to  be 
marred.  divided  into    "makers"   kartrxt  at  "seera"  draihtiriM,  and   "com- 

pilers "  saTigrahttrit. 
Compiling  The  remaining  3  hjmns  (14,  18,  20)  being  neither  quite  homo^ 
liit«"eB  rl'ier"B*"**"'*'  *""  qnite  lieterogt'iitous,  have  lo  occupy  an  intermediate 
«id"later."  position.  The  14th  as  a  whole  hns  no  donbt  a  viilue  in  the  rguiihoi 
though  the  verses  dctnchod  have  no  value,  the  10th  aloue  exceptsitil 
The  hymn  is  evidently  in  honour  of  Agni,  who  is  asked  lo  bring  aU 
the  gods  to  the  place  of  the  sacriiioe.  There  wonid  have  been  )i 
homogeneity  in  the  "hymn  but  for  the  two  (3  and  4)  verses.  Then 
is  no  word  with  which  tfai<  accusatives  in  the  3rd  verse  cun  be  cod^ 
nected;  the  plural  eah  in  the  4th  verse  seems  to  refer  to  the  varioni 
divinities  in  the  3ld  verse;  while  in  all  tlie  remnining  verses,  evei 
when  othri  divinities  to  be  iirought  Arc  mentioned,  the  address  k 
directly  to  Agni  and  not  to  any  other  god  of  god  a.  This  misca  i 
suspicion  that  the  couplet  was  a  Inter  insenion.  In  the  IRth  hymi 
the  first  5  verses  are  in  honour  if  Brahmanas-y/iU',  the  nejt  3  il 
honour  of  Sdiiasas-fKift,  white  the  last  is  in  honour  of  Naidtkataa 
This  hymn  has  thus  all  ihe  apponr.mces  of  a  collection,  but  not  fo 
any  sacrificial  purpose.  The  30th  sgnin  would  have  had  borooge 
oeity  but  for  the  opening  lerse  coniaiuing  dei-^i/u  janmanc.    Thi 
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In  the  10th  hymn,  Agni  is  asked  to  be  present  with  the  Marnts.     Maruta      com- 
The  Maruta   in    this  hymn   are   the  companions  of  Agni,  not  of  ^o^on^dra!^^''*' 
Indra.  Had  the  Marnts  also,  like  Varana,  altars  on  or  before  which 
human  victims  were  immolated  ?     The   hymn   is  rather  in  honour     The     R  i  b  h  a 
of  Agni,  while  the  Marnts  seem  to  occupy  a  subordinate  position,  ^y™"  analysed. 
The  three  parts,  of  which  the  20th  hymn  is  formed,  were  composed 
nhen  the  legendary  lore  in  connection  with  the  Ribhus  had  consi- 
derably increased.     The  Vaishva-deva  shastra  of  the  evening  liba- 
tion was  in  honour  of  the  Vishve  devdh  *'all  (classes  of  the)  gods  "; 
and  the  ritualists  appropriately  made  room  for  the  three  parts  on 
the  three  chhandoma  days  of  the  vyudha.     The  Bibhits  had,  at  first, 
no  place  among  the  gods  ;  but  they  waited  and  had  at  last  (v.  8)  the 
coveted   place  assigned  to  them.    Why  were  they  called  vahnis  ?     j,     ^he    word 
The  worshippers  of  the  Ribhus^  who  seem  originally  to  have  been  '•a^*'^*     in    such 
carpenters   by   profession,  had  multiplied  and  had  also  done  their  a^S  "  sense  of 
best  to  lower  Indra  (v.  2)  and  the  two  Ashvins  (v.  8).     The  Bibhus  "pure,  good  "  ? 
were  made  the  makers  of  the  two  horses  of  Indra  and  also  of  the 
chariot  of  the  two  Ashvins ;  they  even  made  their  aged  parents 
young  (v.  4) — such  was  the  virtue  of  the    mantras  they  had  with 
them.     So  the  worshippers  had  commenced  offering  to  the  Mibhus 
the  intoxicating  oblations,  as  they   did  to  Indra  (v.   5)  with  his 
MarvJU  and  to  the  rnling  Adityas,     The  Ribhus  surpassed  or  con- 
founded even  (v.  6)  Tvashtri.    May  it  not  be  that  the  Ribhus  with 
their  worship  were  originally  non-Vedic,  though  later  on  their  cult 
came  to  be  incorporated  with  that  of  the  Vedic  people?     The  Ribhus 
with  their   mantras   are  likely  to   remind  a   Zoroastrian  of  some 
Avestic  divinities,   who  had   their  mantras.     The  rishi    or   rishis, 
who  wrote  these  verses,  certainly  belonged  to  the  latest  genei^a- 
tions. 

The  2lst   hymn  is   in   honour  of  Indra  and  Agni.     The  stoma 
in  the  first  verse  denotes,  perhaps,  the  alimentary  offering.     When 
the  hymn  was  written,  gdyatrt,  or  rather  gdyatra  (v.  2\  was  the 
metre  specially  honoured  by  the  rishis.     The  worshippers  of  Indi-a 
and  Agni  had  formed   **  congregations  "  (v.  5)  in  which  prayers 
were  offered  for  the  overthrow  of  the   Eakshas   tribes   and  the 
extinction  of  the  Atrins^  either  a  separate  tribe  or  a  sub-section  of 
the  Rahshas,     May   it  not   be  that  the  Atrins,  for  the  extinction  of     The      R  a  k- 
whose  race  a  prayer  is  offered  to  Indra  and  Agni,  were  also  *'  wor-  ?^*^  *"^  *^®  ^^' 
shippers  "  or  rather  **  keepers  of  fire  ",  the  word  atra,  from  which 
the  jH)sse8sive  adjective  atrtn  is  formed^  being  connected  with  dlar, 


or  i'ilUiov  dthra-itra,  wiih  urtiiok no atadwtof  ZoioBBtriiniioi ean 
nfToi-i]  to  be  nnfamiliarl  The  Mtbor  of  ili«  lijmn  also  wwl  a  fir»* 
woi'Kliipper?  bnt  he  wki  sn  Indn-voraliipper  sa  irelU  while  the 
Alriii'  wore,  p«rhapt,  no  Indra-warBhippen.  Oar  ftnthor,  though  ' 
a  liri'>Nvorahipper,  irorshipped  fice  as  o^iu,  notasatm;  while  the 
iilniiK  woTflhipped  fite  as  atra,  not  as  agni.  The  form  of  woraUft 
iiliin  in  nil  likelihood  differed,  and  henoe  the  intense  hittemeeai 
TIki  wnrdi  agni  and  olra  do  not  seem  to  be  cognate ;  the  word 
a<iiii,  notwithitasding  ihe  fancttal  attempts  oi  Tfaka,  caBootba 
Nitt  iNitiuforily  derirad.  The  Vedte  word,  which  ee^u  neareat  to 
U  ttin  "nt-  ihtr  AvoHtio  £/Ani  or  iIrM,  ii  aMarviit  which  with  aarya  and  tAoiuy* 
l.lHal!'»l'«lih'riu,  (Ann.  10,  P»p4.  1,  Kfcntja  1,  Taitti.  Brfih.)  formed  the  earlier 
Av,»H..  "Mm"  llm'olirstflree,  ami  wliicli  Uil'  IjiIpi- ritualiNtwuie  fond  of  identity, 
mill  Vi»H"  ■  '■  111(1  with  liakfXi^ijiii,  ftirtia  hvhn;  identified  with  (/ar/mpoiyn  and 
nliuMijii  with  4AAt'i>iii'</ii.  K  alrint  be  idunbiSed  irith  the  d/ra-yrot' 
Hliipping  Zoroaabl-iiiiirt,  it  will  be  necuBsary  to  lake  them  as  an  iud«< 
penilfnt  people,  liutwueii  nhom  and  the  Rakihat  no  frieudly  foeilne 
ovur  existed  (S,  ynsnaXII).  The  22nrniyuin  endows  the  three 
(TimIb  Indra,  Vai-anii,  and  Agni  with  one  wife  each.  The  word 
ijini'iAtirva  in  the  lUh  verne  is  nlKunrc." 

Ill  the  SSrd  liynin,   "  tlio  good    Dunns,"  that  is,   the  Marota 
(v,  y),  am  askeil    lo    slay  tliu   enemy    (vrilra),  of  course,  of  the  ■ 
ftiitliop  and   hia    c\nn  or   tribe;  while  jiw/iKi'  is    [▼■  10)   given  ' 
as  the  name  of  tln'ii-  ■'  motLor  "  or  "  motherland."  , 

R  «  |>  I  a  n  It-      Hymns  likethe  19M,  the  ISf/i,  the  I7th,  and  the    liH  raise  one 
lI"miiK  "iMivr'""  q""«l''on-     Thoee  4  hjmus  are  mii}aestionahly  riluftliaWo  ;  there  is 
sfturlBi'lftl  vuliio,  JIG  hiBtory,  no  pliiJoHOfdiy,  no   poetry  in  thom.     They  describe  in 
one  or  another  form  ritun!  pni-i*  and  simple ;  and  yet  they  or  their 
parts  hare  reeoj;;iiition  in  no  aacrifiee,  the  1st  verse  of  the  19th 
being  the  only  honourable  exct^ption.    The  same   remark  holds 
good  in  regard  to  the  Marut  (7—12)  and  the  P6!h<in  (1 3— 16)  parte 
of  the  23rd  hymn  and  the  Bra/imanru-pali  (1 — 5)    part  of  the  18th  , 
hymn ;  ritnalistic  they  are,  and  yet  are  recognised  in  no  sacriSoe* ' 
Why  so  P     The  only  anawer  that  can  bo  attempted  is,  that  IIil'so  . 
also  had  their  ralne  io  the  various  ihShlids  or  ritnitlistic  echooltt^ 
that  once  existed  ;  bnt  all  theae  ritnalistic  schools  baring  in  coursoi 
of  timebecomeextiiict,  Msdhava  in  the  11th  Christian  century  bad! 
to  rely  on  the  only   surviving  school,  the  A'hoaldyanaShaunakafM 
foonded  on  the  Brdhimita  and  the  Ara«yaka  of  the  older  Atlarei/m^ 
school  of  Sig-veda.     Mlldhava  coald  tlins  know  aad  tnake  a  — '- 
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<of  the  sacri6cial  value  only  of  those  hymns  with  their  parts  that 
■were  recognised  by  the  Ashvaldyana-Shawiaha  school  and  the  Brdh- 
•fvafia  or  the  Aramjak-a  of  the  Aitareya  school ;  as  regards  the  other 
hymns  or  non-recognised  parts  of  recognised  hymns,  tliere  was  no 
•other  course  left  for  him,  but  to  ask  the  reader  to  find  out  their 
Talne  for  himself. 


Sanhit-d  of  the  Big-Veda  searched, 
III — {The  Shunash-shepa  or  C  Group,) 

The  Third  or  C  Grffup  consists  of  7  (24—30)  hymns.  All  these 
hymns  are  ascribed  to  Shuuash-shepa,  the  second  out  of  the  three 
«ons  of  Ajigarta.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Martdvatiya  Shastra  on 
the  ahhi-shechamya  {anointing)  day  of  the  rdja-sui/a  sacrifice,  these 
7  hymns  are  recited  by  the  hofri  priest  before  the  anointed  king 
snrroanded  by  princes  and  ministers  of  state.  The  anointing  was 
with  water,  not  with  oil. 

The2b4hhymn  {yach-cldd-lii)  has  21  yerses.  The  hymn  is  of 
iome  nse  in  the  «bhi-plava  sacrifice. 

The  2(jth  (vasishvd)  and  the  27th  {Ashvam  no)  hymn  are  both 
Hied  in  the  dgneya  kraiu  of  the  prdtaranuvdka.  The  former  has 
10  Terees,  while  the  latter  13. 

The  27M  seems  to  have  been  recited  in  the  Af^hviiia  fihas/ra  also, 
though  the  last  verse,  beng  in  hononr  of  the  Vishvedevai^^  was,  in 
this  Shastra   and   also  in  the  dgnrya  Icratu,  appropriately  omitted. 

The28^Ahymn  (jyaira  grdcd)  has  9  verses.  The  first  4  are  of  use 
in  the  homa  (pouring  the  oblations  into  the  tire),  the  next  4  in  the 
ahhiBhava  (preparation  of  the  liquid  oblations),  the  last  in  the 
avanayana  (pouring  down)  of  the  liquid  into  the  drovahilasha 
(liqnid-pot) — the  whole  hymn  will  thus  be  found  to  have  had  a 
Special  vaJue  in  the  so-called  avjas-sava  of  the  rdja-sibja,  a  sontd' 
sacrifice  which  only  a  king  could  perform. 

The  29th  hymn  {yavh-chid-hi-saiiia)  is  made  of  7  verses.  It  is 
recited  on  the  6th  day  of  the  prishlhya  a  **  six-soma-days " 
luu^rifice,  in  the  mid-day  libation. 

The  30/&  hymn  {d  va  Tndram),  having  22  verses,  is  the  longest 
in  this  group.  The  last  two  triplets  are  recited  in  the  dshnina 
mnd  the  ushasya  hratu  respectively  of  the  i)rdtaranuvdl6a.  The 
ftdtaranuvdka  consists  of  3  Krafus  or  sections,  the  first  being  the 
iufneyOf  the  2nd  ushasya^  and  the  3rd  dshvina. 


lANHrfi   or  THE   RIO-V] 


Ann1;iU 
M  Mory  at  S 
wh-thep*. 


Ot'ermtivti'.  '  ■"  ■ 

TluN  Snl  group  reiiHinbloii  more  tlie  2nd  tliao  th«  fint  in  (hat  all 
tliti  liymni  ia  it  ftro  nob  liiJiuugvueuaB.  TliB  Iwt  fa^mn  is  this  ia 
iiiuilu  itl  IsMt  of  Lhruo  distiuut  im-Htt,  Karing  no  oonneotioii  among, 
tlmmaulvo*.  Thu  Criit  part  oC  this  liyitin,  made  of  16vsnaa,  is 
oomiiivnUiTelflbii^'iT,  tUu  2iid  iviid  tlio  3rd  containing  eaoh  onlj 
8  vuraoi.  Tha  other  hTmai  alio  irill  look  more  or  leaa  hotwra. 
IfttnuouB  toaoritioalsTa,  the  one  exception  being  the  29M,  which,  by 
tilt)  hy,  18  one  of  th«  moat  remaiAablo  hpQna,  not  0DI7  on  aooonnt 
<>F  ii'M  liurdesi  bnt  alio  owing  to  its  sabjeot-mattar.  The  SSMalso 
U  ii\]wMy  remarieabla,  the  only  diiEarenoe  being  that  the  boiden 
tliioM  \wt  extend  to  all  iti  Teraes. 

Uitliko  the  two  ptaci'din;:  i{roui>s,  tliie  gronp  of  7  Uyinns  forma 
iit  itniOfa  unit  dalj  ii>w>p[iiiaBd  by  the  author  of  the  Aitareja 
llrMiiiini.in,  thoagh  ita  rluiin  to  bo  considered  as  such  will  dissolve 
liko  mint  before  a  orilioiU  yj-o.  The  Aitareya  Briilitnana  ascribes 
,.  all  thona  hyiana  to  Sbrinash-shcpi^,  simply  because  hia  name  oc- 
"'  cnra  twioo  (12 — IS)  in  the  2-lLh  bymu.  Unt  this  way  of  nrriviug 
Ht  the  aotborship  of  a  hymn  is  most  unsafe.  No  one  knowing 
Knglish  will  ever  fathni'  expressions  like  "  May  that  Lord  Varuoa 
wliom  Shunash-ahepa  tiikea  (n  prisoner)  invoked,  Ivee  «»"  and"Maj- 
the  Lord  Varui}a,  whom  Shimash-shepa  invoked,  freo  thi»  (person)*' 
on  Shnnash-shepa.  To  arrive  at  the  sioiple  trnth  that  the  author 
of  tlioae  QxpressiooB,  whoever  he  was,  was  distinct  from  and  lived 
after  Sbanash-shepa,  very  little  critical  knowledge  ia  required  ; 
this  will  be  more  a  noestion  oE  the  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  these  expressiona  and  leaa  of  a  critical  knowledge  of  them. 
The  fact  of  the  hymn  tMintaining  the  OKprosaions  between  the  in- 
verted commas,  along  with  the  following  sii  hymns,  being  fathered 
upon  Shanaah-shepa,  ooncluaively  establishea  one  great  point, 
namely,  that  even  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  bymua  w«8  not 
understood  at  the  timo  this  fathering  took  place.  Snob  a  father- 
ing or  its  acceptance  inevitably  neceasitatea  the  assumption  oC 
ignorance  of  even  the  ordinary  moaning  of  these  Teraea  on  the 
part  of  the  anthor  or  compiler,  whoever  he  was,  of  the  Aitareya 
Brahmana. 
^f  For  the  original  story  the  reader  of  Sanskrit  is  referred  to  the 
a-  8rd  Chapter  of  the  7th  panehikd  of  the  Aitareya,  and  the  English 
reader  to  its  exoelleut  trauslatioD  by  Dr.  Hang. 
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Wtb  story  will  be  foand  to  be  made  up  of  two  originally  distiucfc 
parts — 'the  prose  text  of  the  Brahmana  and  the  poetical  por- 
tion of  the  guthds.  The  fabric  of  the  prose  will  be  found  to  be 
reared  in  part  on  the  basis  of  the  poetical  gdthde.  The  gdthds  may 
thus  safely  be  held  to  form  the  older  portion,  while  the  prose  iu 
decidedly  a  later  formation^  The  authorship  of  the  prose  may  be 
ucribcxl  to  MahidAsa,  son  of  Itard,  but  certainly  not  the  author^ 
ship  of  the  gdthds.  A  parallel  to  this  will  be  found  iu  Lalita-vistara, 
a  Bndhistic  work.  As  this  woi*k  aIso  is  made  up  of  the  gdthds 
and  the  prose  portion,  Dr.  Hajeiidra  LaVs  attention  was  drawn 
to  this  very  point  of  the  relative  ages  of  the  two,  and  he  has 
diflcassed  the  point  at  somo  length  with  his  usual  critical  acumen 
in  his  Introduction  to  the  work,  coming  to  the  conclusion  (p.  40) 
that  the  gdthic  portion  was  prior  to  the  prose  portion  found  in  it. 
The  word  gdihd  being  equally  respected  in  the  Brahminical,  *<OAthA"  a  Ban 
the  Budhistic,  and  the  Zoroastriau  Scriptures  may  be  pronounced  word. 
one  of  the  most  ren>arkable.  It  will  be  found  to  be  nsed  not  only 
lor  verses  in  honour  of  Agui  (v.  14,  h.  71,  m.  8),  but  also  for  those 
in  honour  of  Indra  (v.  1,  h.  31,  m.  &),  though  in  later  times  it  cam© 
somehow  to  be  degraded,  not  being  applied  to  a  Vedic  verse. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  gdthic  portion  of  the  original  story.  The  •'  GAthAs ' 
the  31  gathas  contained  in  the  story  may,  for  convenience  sake,  be  >"  »he  storj 
diTided  into  four  sections,  which  may  respectively  be  called  the  Putras 
The  Jndra,  the  Aj'.gartay  and  the  Fishvdniitra  sections.  The  1st 
and  the  4th  section  will  contain  11  gdthds  each,  while  the  2nd 
and  the  3rd,  4  and  5  respectively.  The  1st  section  is  of  very 
little  value.  In  its  first  verse  there  is  a  question  to  Narada  by 
some  one,  the  next  10  verses  being  supposed  to  be  in  answer 
to  the  question  in  the  1st.  The  iind  section,  though  not  quite 
relevant,  is  very  interesting,  as  preaching  or  teaching  out  and 
out  activity.  In  its  first  verso  the  addressee  is  one  Rohita,  who 
is  plainly  told  by  some  one  that  Incli-a  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves. The  4th  gdtndisyevy  valuable  as  containing  the  four  words 
Kali,  Dtfdpara,  Tretd^  and  Ikriia,  which  in  later  times  denoted  the 
four  ages,  kali  being  the  worst  or  iron,  aud  knta  the  best  or  golden. 
The  words  originally  belonged  to  the  language  of  gamblers,  and,  as 
soch,  they  occur  also  in  the  Taittiriya  Brahmana  (Anu.  1,  ch.  4,  k.  3). 

In  the  1st  gdthd  of  the  Ajujarta  section,  the  son  of  Ajigarta  The  story  as 
is  declared  to  belong  to  the  tribe  of  the  Angirasas  and  is  addressed  fo^nl  i^  th< 
**  (O)     Bishi.*     It  is   said   in  the  2nd  that  ''no  one  is  found 
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<  .^.I-m  luiml   even   among  the    Shudras^   and  that  **  the  father 
•»  v\  \\^'^\  3u0  cows'*  a3  the  price  of  hi»  son's^  head.     In-  ^he  3rd   the 
I  »i  i«  J  i>  jk uitent  and   ready  to  return   all  the    cows.     In  the  4th 
I'u*  !.»i  is    rii^htly  deaf  to    the   entreaties   of  his   father    to  return 

lh>:ii'.'. 

I'l  'hi^  Isfe  gdthd  of  the  Vishvdmitra  section,  Vishvamitra 
v.i's  \  ii,;;arta  sou  of  Sa-yavasa  and  presses  him  not  to  return  to 
ln>  ii.  tor,  but  to  be  ^ts  (Vishvamitra's)  son.  In  the  2nd  the 
'^  »n  .1  kltwMsos  Vishvamiti*a  as  "  prince"  and  asks  bim  how  one 
.  '  \'^r  \.u;ii*ivs  tribe  can  become  his  son.  In  the  3rd  Vishvamitra 
»>  .  :« -N^s  lo  uijiko  him  his  eldest  son   and   heir.     In  the  4th  the 

,.»  I   iMivssos    Vishvamitra   as    *Mard    of  the   Bharatas."     In   the 

»;ii  i':ir  u.unos  of  tour  sons  of  Vishvtirmtra  are  given  as  Madhu- 
i  .luhiN,  UishabliJi,  llenu,  and  Ashtaka.  In  the  6th,  the  sons 
,'i"  \  1 ,1»\  ijuiira  oboy  his  father  and  thereupon  are  blessed  by 
l\Mu  m  ilu>  7ih.  In  the  8th,  Vishvamitra  addresses  his  sons  as- 
;./<«'*  iiiul  introilucos  his  novvly  ivloptod  son  a»  Deva-rata,  In 
ihr    *.»ih,    iht>    nanio    Dova-rata  a^ain   occurs,    while  Khus^hikdh  ia 

uih-iiuutiul  lor  ydthinuh.  In  the  10th  the  word  Vishvamitra 
iiml  ;(/'/i!/('//i,  attain  occur  and  also  the  words  Deva-rata,  In  tha 
llili,  Di^va-rAtu,  a  Jilshiy  inherits  tlte  chiefship  of  the  JanhuSr 
.H»|..iriMitly  a  rtiih-soctiou  of  the  Angirasas,  and  also  succeeds  to  the 
tviii[»vMMl  ami  spiritual  horitai^o  of  Vishvamitra,  chief  of  the- 
(/.//'MHi>.      Now  to  a  critical  analysis  of  the  gdtkds. 

'V\{o  lirst  two  sections  appear  to  have  no  connection  witb 
ilu.  last;  twt).  [u  tho  1st  section  we  are  left  completely  in  the 
darl;  iii  nv^^anl  to  the  antecedents  of  Ndrada  and  also  of  the 
avllllos^llu»  or  addressees.  The  whole  address  was  not  intended, 
Jul  llap^^,  lor  one  person  ;  the  5th  gdthd  raises  a  suspicion  that  it 
WIS  ori^Miially  a  piece  of  advice  given  to  M  Brdhmanas,  that  is, 
^'••lo^ts^  by  Narada,  the  head-priest.  We  know  absolutely  nothing- 
aluMit  tJMUuldrcsscr  or  Rohita  the  addressee  in  the  2nd  section, 
tAcHpt  that  tho  addresser,  whoever  he  was,  making  known  the 
l»!iiu  triilli  of  Indra's  befriending  only  the  active  and  not  the 
^  u.i,'ivvl  or  tho  sleeping,  wants  one  Rohita,  perhaps  hi9  son,  ta 
.,  I  wk.-  o\^(  liis  laziness  or  lethargy  and  show  more  activity.  The 
'  L-i  iwo  soi'tious   arc    replete    with  information.     The  word   Rishi 

.\  .u>.  I  wire  (17  and  31),  and  in  both  places  ia  applied  to  Deva- 
wL  ...  \N  liv>  was  the  or  a  sou  of  one  Ajigarta,  whose  father's  name 
I .  «^^s  cu  a:i  >Su<yavasa.     Deva-ruta  is  also  one  of  the  Janhus^  whose 
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efaiefship  he  is  said  (31)  to  have  inberited.     He  is  again  an  Angi- 
rasa.    The  Janhu$  thns  seem  to  have  formed  a  sab-section  of  the 
Angiranas^  who  formed  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Bishis.   The  Rishi 
was  in  all  likelihood  the  national,  the  Angiras  the  sectional,  the 
Jmnhu  the  enbHsectional  or  generic  name  of  Devarata,  while  AjU 
garti  was  the   patronymic.     The  epithet  Jeavt  (17)  is  somewhat 
ebienreb    That  Ajigarta  sold  Deva-rata  for  300  cows  is  a  fact.  Bat 
why  shonld  he  have  sold  him  ?  Ajigarta  was  either  the  chief  or  a 
very  near  relation  of  the  chief  of  the  Janhus,  since  Ajigarta's  son 
Deva-rAta^  tn  course  of  time,  obtained  their  chiefship.    What  could 
have  led  the  chief  or  a  very  near  relation  of  the  chief  to  sell  his 
eon  for  800  cows  P  Did  the  father  sell  his  son  on  account  of  a 
■oarcity^  as  the  prose  portion  affirms,  caused  either  by  drought, 
pestilence  or  war  ?    It  was,  perhaps,  as  the  prose  portion  affirms. 
Bat  a  knowledge  of  customs  and  habits  of  primitive  tribes  of  all 
raoea  of  mankind,  to  which  a  reader  has  an  easy   access  in  these 
dayi^  18  likely  to  rouse  his  suspicion  that  the  custom  or  habit  of 
haiMUi  aacrifice  is  at  the   bottom   of  the  story.    There  was,  per-     The     story 
haps,  a  tribe,  occasionally  immolating  human  victims,  and  to  such  ITm^^^^  *^maSl 
a  tribe  Ajigarta  had  the  houour,  or  the  dishonour,  to  belong.     If  he  sacrifice. 
kiniaelf  did  not  belong  to  such  a  tribe,  he  at  least  sold  his  son  to  one 
of  nieh  a  tribe  for  300  cows,  and  even  undertook  to  stab  or  behead 
bim*    The  name  of  the  purchaser  or  of  the  tribe  he  belonged  to  is 
vnfortfinately  not  mentioned  in  the  gdthic  portion.     Who  were  the 
SMdroB  mentioned  by  Deva-rdta  ?  Vishvamitra,  a  prince,  intensely 
(22)  feels  for  the  human    victim,  snatohcs   away,  and  at  once 
adopts  him  for  his  son.     But  a  question  again   arises — how  came 
Viahvftmitra,   a  prince,  to  be  present  at  the  sacrifice?    If   Vishva-     VishvAmitra 
mitra  were  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  sacrifices  in  which  human  probably  abolish- 
victims  were  slaughtered,  nothing  on  earth  would  have  moved  him 
to  become  the  saviour  of  the   boy  on  this  occasion.     The  noble 
behaviour  of  Vishv&mitra  on  the  occasion  is  conclusive  evidence 
against  his  baring   belonged  to  a  tribe  or  nationality  in  which 
hnmaa  sacrifices  were  even  occasionally  offered.     It  is  a  pity  that 
no  gdikds  are  found  throwing  light  on  the  relations  of  Vishvamitra 
with  the  tribe  occasionally  slaughtering  human  victims, 'or  with  him 
who  had  paid  300  cows  as  the  price  of  Deva-rata.     Was    Vish* 
vimitra    asked  to    officiate  as  a  priest   by   the  sacrificcr,   who 
perhaps  had  not  the  courage  to  take  him  first  into  his   confidence  ? 
Or  was  Vishvamitra  a  casual  guest,  not  knowing  that  his  host  was 
43 
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soon  abtnit  to  be  engnged  in  n  hnnian  sacrifice,  or  was  the  tribe  or 
olan  of  tlie  Jaithai,  tributnry  to  the  tribo  of  Vishvamitra,  whor 
as  lord  pavamonnt,  waa  present  with  the  noble  reaolve  of  stopping 
or  abolishing  the  custom  of  an  ocuasionai  hnroaii  sacrifice  that 
Prlncm  did  offi-  was  in  vogue  among  them  ?  A  prince's  officiating  aa 
aato  as  prioBts.  p^jg^^  ^^  a  BBcrifiue  need  not  anrprise  a  tboughtf al  student  of 
older  Visdic  literatnre,  cBpecially  as  Devopi  is  said  to  have 
officiated  as  priest  at  the  sacrifice  of  bis  younger  bi-otlier  Shan- 
tann.  The  pitssage  in  Y&ska'fl  niriikla  has  been  made  accessible 
hy  Madhava  in  his  Lhu^hya  of  the  Shantana  (98)  hymn  in  the 
10th  wian,;,t;a.  Of  course,  it  wnnld  shock  a  Brahniaiia  of  poat- 
vedic  times  and  also  his  more  bigoted  ritualistic  descendant  of 
to-daj.  But  facts  are,  after  all,  facts;  thnt  princes  officiated  as 
priests  at  sacrifice  among  the  ancestors  of  Indian  or  cis-Indos 
Aryans  in  remote  times,  is  a  fact,  which  noaober  scholar  can  ever  i 
deny  or  dispute.  Parallels  will  be  fonnd  in  the  histories  of  other  I 
nations  or  nationalities,  especially  in  the  history  of  the  Spartans, 
among  whom  the  king  was  also  the  chief  priest.  The  same  aeems 
to  have  been  the  ease  with  the  early  Romans.  Bo  Vishvamitra 
the  prince  was  no  doubt  entitled  to  officiate  as  the  priest 
at  a  Bocrifiee  :  though,  whether  he  acted  in  that  capncity  at  the 
particular  human  saci-iflce,  would  be,  owing  to  the  silence  of  the 
ffnthde,  ail  open  ([uestion,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  the 
anthor  of  the  pilose  portion,  who  ungrudgingly  assigns  to 
Vishvamitra  the  oflice  of  holri,  the  chief  priest  of  the  ^ig-veda. 
The  i^a  of  Iho  The  g^/luU  bclouff  to  an  age  when  the  law  of  primogenitnre  waa 
"  8*ttila."  ;„  f^pce,    when    the   temporal    as    well  as  the  spiritual,  or  rather 

ritualistic,  heir-loom   descended  to  the  eldest  son.     It  was  a  patri- 
archal  age,  an   age    in    which  the   will  of  a  patriarch  was  set  by 
public  opinion  above  the  law;  and  so  Vishvamitra  the  patriai-ch  by 
one    solemn  birath  of  his  mouth  could  and  did  make  Deva-rAta  tho 
solo  heir  of  both  his  temporal  aud    ritualistic  treasures,  his  datifal 
family    oheei-fully    acquiescing     in     what  their  worthy  begettei      i 
was  pleased   to  do.     A  student    cannot  loarn  from  the  gdthdi  how      | 
many  sons  in    all  VishvJmilra  had,  though  four  among  them,  vii.,      I 
Madhu-clihandas,    Rishabha.    Beiiu,  Aghataka    seem  to  have  been      i 
better  known.     The  names  Bharata  and  Kushika.  by    which  Via h-      j 
"OStWoa"  and  vSmitra  and  his  kinsmen  were  known,  had  their  origin  undonbtcd- 
lettad''"    ^Jh  ly  in  the  particular  nationality  or  section  to  which  Ihoy  hwl  tlis 
■gatbi."  hunoar  to  belong,  though  the  niMnesi/alAiBa  (30)  and  githm  (81), 
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which  they  had  received,  seem  to  be  connected  more  with  gdthd 
*•  song  general "  or  "  special/'  than  with  any  nationality  or  section. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  ont  that  there  were  gdthds  in  honour 
of  Indra,  and  the  word  gdthin  also  has  been  used  as  an  equivalent 
for 'Spriest"  (v.  1,  h.  7).  Having  thus  disposed  of  the  gdthds^ 
let  us  now  turn  onr  attention  to  the  prose  portion. 

The  prose  portion  makes  *'  king  Harischandra,  son  of  Vedhas,  Additions  made 
bom  in  the  tribe  of  Ik§hvaku  and  husband  of  100  wives,'*  ^j^^  ®  ^^^^  ^^^' 
the  host,  and  N&rada  his  guest.  Nurada  brings  with  him  his 
companion  Parvata.  I^Arada  counsels  Harischandi*a  to  pray  to 
Vamna  to  bless  him  with  a  son,  promising  to  sacrifice  that  son 
at  his  altar.  Harischandra  accordingly  prayed  and  promised 
to  Yaruna,  and  in  course  of  time  was  blessed  with  a  son 
named  Bohita.  Immediately  after  birth  (1),  after  10  days 
(2),  when  all  the  milk-teeth  put  in  their  appearance  (3),  when 
they  fell  off  (4),  when  they  re-appeared  (5),  when  the  boy  was 
able  to  bear  armour  (6) — thus  six  times  Varuiia  claimed  his 
Tictim,  and  though  Harischandra,  with  one  or  another  excuse,  put 
him  off  five  times,  the  6th  time  he  had  no  other  course  left  but 
to  show  that  he  was  ready  to  make  good  bis  promise,  and  com- 
to  Bohita  the  doom  that  awaited  him.  Rohita  at  once 
away  and  sought  shelter  in  a  forest.  Dropsy,  the  disease  of 
Vamna,  now  seized  the  king.  Bohita,  on  hearing  of  the  condition 
of  his  &ther,  was  on  his  way  home,  when  Indra,  in  the  disguise  of 
a  Brdkmanay  accosted  him  and  asked  him  to  pass  one  more  year 
in  the  forest.  Every  time  that  Rohita  was  on  his  way  home  he 
was  ordered  back  by  Indra  ;  thus  6  years  passed.  At  the  end  of 
the  6th  year,  Rohita  found  in  the  forest  a  liiM  by  name  Ajigarti, 
whose  father's  name  was  Su-yavasa,  and  who,  with  his  wife  and 
three  bobs,  Shunah-puchchha,  Shunah-shcpa,  and  Shuno-langulu, 
was  dying  of  hunger.  Out  of  the  three  sous,  Ruhita  was  ready  to 
buy  one  for  100  cows,  to  redeem  himself.  The  eldest  of 
the  three  was  claimed  by  the  father,  the  youngest  by  the 
mother  ;  so  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  middle  son  to  leave  his  parental 
roof  and  accompany  Rohita.  The  human  victim  was  placed  by 
Bohita  before  his  father.  Harischandra  now  consulted  Varuiia, 
who  declared  a  Brahmana  to  be  more  acceptable  to  him  than  a 
Elshatriya.  Varuna,  who  was  highly  pleased,  even  taught  the  rdja- 
M4ya  form  of  sacrifice  to  Harischandra,  who  accordingly  on  the 
tMuheckantya  day  had  Shanash-shepa,  the  human  victim,  bi-ought 
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forth,  lu  the  sacrifice,  Vishvamitra  officiated  as  hotri,  Jamadagni 
as  adhvaryu,  Ajaaya  as  udgdtri  and  Vasiebtha  as  Brahman.  No 
one  would  now  come  forward  to  tie  the  hnmaa  victim  to  the  post. 
Bat  Ajigarta  was  there,  and  for  ICO  cows  more  he  tied  hiaomn 
Bon  to  the  post.  But  there  was  again  no  one  ready  to  slaughter 
the  victim.  But  the  Brahmana  father  for  100  cows  more  under- 
took to  cat  the  throat  of  his  own  son,  and,  sharpening  the  knife, 
brandished  it  before  his  eyes.  "  They  are  ready  to  slaughter  me, 
as  iF  I  were  Dot  a  human  being,  let  me  call  opon  the  gods,  "  said 
the  wretched  Shunash-shepa.  He  first  called  upon  Fi'ajSpati  (Kofi/iz 
Mujiowi — 1),  who  referred  him  to  Agni,  who  in  hia  turn  {Agner 
vayam — 2)  referred  him  to  Savitri,  who  {Abhi  tod—Z  to  5)  i«ferted 
him  to  Varuna,  to  whom  he  was  to  be  sacrificed.  Shunash-shepa 
thereupon  called  upon  Varnna  (6 — 86)  in  the  nest  31  verses. 
VaruE.ia  referred  him  again  to  Agni,  whom  Shunasb-shepa  called 
npon  in  the  ne»t  (37 — 58)  22  verses.  Agni  referred  him  to  the 
Vishvo-devas,  to  whom  one  verse  (namo  mahadbhyo— 59)  is  de- 
dicated. The  Vishve-devas  i-eferred  him  to  Indi-a,  to  whom  the 
hymn  opening  with  Yack-chid~ki  aatya  of  7  verses  and  the  15  verses 
of  the  next  hymn  (60 — 61)  are  devoted.  Indra  gave  to  Sbnnaah- 
abepa  a  chariot  of  gold,  which  waa,  of  coarse,  accepted  (Shashvo- 
dindrah — 8:i)  and  referred  him  to  the  two  Ashvins  (83— S5),  who 
in  their  turn  referred  him  to  (86-88)  U^has.  The  dropsy  of  Haria- 
chandra,  which  began  to  decrease  appreciably  at  the  opening  verse, 
completely  disappeared  at  the  end  of  the  closing  vei'se  of  the  Dawn 
triplet  and  the  bonds  of  Sbunash-shepa  loosened.  The  sacrificial 
priests  now  asked  Shunash-shepa  to  conclude  the  ritea  which  they 
had  commenced.  Thereupon  Shnuash-ahepa  received  the  reve- 
lation of  the  so-called  av.jas-»ava,  which  he  prepared  as  desoribed 
iu  the  4  verses  (6—8)  of  the  38th  hymn  ;  after  which  he  poured 
the  liquid  into  the  jng  reciting  the  last  (9)  vei-se  and  then  into 
the  fire  reciting  the  first  4  verses  (1—4),  accompanied  with 
tmhd,  of  the  same  hymn.  Harischandra  took  the  concluding  bath 
daring  the  recitation  of  the  two  verses  (4 — 5,  b.  1,  m.  4),  after 
which  be  was  duly  hrooght  before  and  presented  to  the  ifaavaniya 
fire  in  coarse  of  the  recital  of  tite  shunathhit-shepa  TerBe(7,  h.  2, 
m.  5).  The  rdja-suija,  orrather  ikeaihi-eh^chaitiya,  rite  apparently 
ends  here, 
n  n  a  B  h  -  After  thus  linisbing  the  r&ja-tuya  commenced  by  Harischandra, 
f  wufi^Devt-ratt.    Shunash-shepa  approached   Visbvamitra.    Ajigarta  now  claimed 
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ShnnaBh-shepa  as  his  son.     Bnt  Vishvamitra  wonld  not  entertain 

.the  claim  of  Ajigarta,  and,  calling  now  the  boy  his  own,  he  changed 

the  boy's  name   Shnnash-shepa  into  Deva-rata  ('*  given  by    the 

gods  ").     Shnnash-iihepa  henceforth  became  known  as  Deva-rata 

and  as  the  son  of  Vishvamitra.     The  Kapileyas  and  the  fi4bhrava8 

were  the  descendants  of  Shunash-shepa  alias   Deva-rata.    Ajigarta 

now  entreated  or  even  importuned  the  boy  to  return,  but  he  flatly 

nfased.  Vishv&mitra,  according  to  the  author  of  the  prose  portion, 

had  100  sons.     The  elder  50,  headed  by  Madhu^chchandas,  obeyed* 

while  the  younger  50  disobeyed,  Vishvamitra.     The  obedient  sons 

were  blessed,   while  the   disobedient  ones  were  cursed  by    the 

father.     The  barbarous  tribes  like  the  Andhras,  the  Pundras,  the 

Shabraa,  the  Pulindas,  and  the  Mutibas,  living  on  or  beyond  the 

frontier  of  the  land  of  the  Aryas,  are  said  to  have  received  addi- 

tions  from  the  children  of  those  sons,  on  whom  Vishvamitra  had 

east  the  curse.     The  story  is  said  to  contain  **  more  than  100  rik$ 

mad  githAs  "  and  was  to  be  told  to  the  king  by  the  hotri  in  the 

^4j0  §if3fa  sacrifice,  the  response  to  the  riks  being  **  om  "  and  to  the 

gitkdt  <«  tath&." 

Let  as  now  turn  to  some  points  omitted  in  the  gdihds  and  added     O  m  1  s  s  1  o  n  a 

bf  the  anthor  of  the  prose  portion ;  also  to  some,  which,  though  im-  ^^  j^®  "  ??^^*  " 

^  .      .  ^.     J  I.        •     x^      jS.l^  •     i.1.  \^'        ^^^  additions  in 

•panan^  are  noticed  nowhere  in  the  gathas  or  m  the  prose  portion,  the    proee    por- 

In  the  1st  section  of  the  gdthds,  only  one  name  of  Narada  occurs  ;  *'^^°»  ^^  points 
_,.,,,,_,,,  .  '        •'  .    -  ,      m,     not    noticed     in 

xfwua  **  is  asked,      but,   by  whom,  we  are  not  informed.     The  either. 

pxise  portion  supplies  the  name  of  the  king  who  asked,  and  also 
the  names  of  his  father  and  tribe.  The  2Qd  section  of  the  gdthds 
has  in  the  very  first  verse  the  name  of  Rohita,  and  Indra  is  describ- 
ed as  sympathising  with  those  who  have  and  who  show  activity. 
Bat  the  parentage  or  the  tribe  of  Rohita  is  not  mentioned.  The 
prose  portion  fills  up  the  gap  by  making  Rohita  the  son  of  Harish- 
ebandra  and  arousing  the  sympathy  of  Indra,  who,  every  year,  in 
-the  disguise  of  a  Brahmaaa,  sends  the  boy  back  into  the  forest. 
Bat  why  Nirada  advised  Harischandra  to  pray  specially  to  Varuna, 
ud  not  to  any  other  god,  or  why  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  son 
himself  sacrificed,  or  why  Rohita  should  have  had  to  pass  six  years 
in  exile  and  only  in  the  seventh  should  have  succeeded  in  finding  out 
M  sdbstitnte  to  redeem  himself,  are  points  in  regard  to  which  no 
iafonaation  has  been  vouchsafed.  Besides,  was  not  Rohita  a  fugi- 
titeP  How  or  whence  could  he  have  procured  the  100  cows  to 
jwmehase  the  boy  ?    The  name  Shunash-shepa  is  not  found,   nor 
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is  the  fact  ot  his  having  Imd  an  elder  and  also  a  younger  brother 
recorded  in  any  of  the  giltlidg.     Neither  the  roja-svya  nor  the  abhv- 
ihtehaniya  is   mentioned   iu    the  gathdn.      In  the  protie  portiun  the 
rdja-tHya  is  said  to  be  revealed  to  Harischandra  by  Varuna,   who 
was  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  gettiog  a  Sr/ikmaiia  for  a  Kshatriya    \ 
victim  i  while  in  the  raJasJtfrt  which  followed,  the  office  of  kotri 
is  assigned  to  VishTaniitra.     In  the    guthdt  Aj^garta  is  no  doabt    ] 
made  a  recipient  of  300  cows  ;  bnt  no  details  of  Itow  he  came  into    J 
posseHsion  of  such  a  large   nnmber  of  cows  are  given.     The  prose 
portion,  on  the  other  hand,  aays  that  Ajigarta  received  100  cons  bb    j 
the   price  of  his  son,   100  for  having  tied  him  to  the  post,  and  100    i 
more  for  having  readily  accepted  the  odious  office  of  the  eseca-    I 
tioner    of  the  innocent  child    of  his    own    bowels.    As   for    the    ' 
connection  of  Shnnaah-shepa  with  the  particular  hymns,  it  is  al  I  the    i 
work  of  the    author   of  the    prose   portion,    there  being   not   the 
remotest  allusion  to  it  in  the  gdllids.     The  decrease  with  the  filial   | 
disappearance  of  the  dropsy  of  Harischandra,  the  loosening  of  tha    ' 
bonds     of    Shunash-shepa,      the    Anjat-sava,     the     avabhrila,    the 
presentation  to  the  ukavanii/a  fire  of  Harischandra,  all  these  details 
are  conjured  up  and  presented  to  the  reader  by  the  half'poetical  and 
half-ritnalistic  author  of  the  pro^e  portion,  the  g&thdt  ohsorving 
an  ominotts  silence  in  regard  to  all  these  points.     Tb»  writers  of  tha 
Brfthmanas  are,  as  a  rale,  great  adepts   in  the  art  of  deriving  most 
fancifnlly  the  words  they  meet  with,  and  the  author  of  the  prose 
portion    before  us,  formitig  no  esceptio 
pleased  to    derive  the  word  Deva-riita, 
gdthdi  of  the    haman   victim,    by  deed 

("the  Devas  have  certainly  given  him  to  me").  The  human 
victim  is  mentioned  in  no  gdthd  as  Shunash-shepa,  bat  is  always 
mentioned  as  Deva-nita,  Our  author  makes  the  tribes  or  clans 
of  the  Kiipileyat  and  the  Babhravas  descendants  of  Shunash-shefA, 
while  the  gdtluie  make  no  mention  of  Deva-rata's  descendants. 
Mftdhu-clichhandaa  from  the  gatkdt  seems  to  have  had  more  than 
three  younger  brothel's,  and  all  of  them  are  described  as  obedient. 
The  prose  portion  is  responsible  for  making  Vishv&mitra  the  father 
of  100  sons  and  for  dividing  them  into  two  equal  divisions  of  oO,  tha 
senior  division,  with  Madbu-chchhandas  at  the  head,  being  obedient, 
and  the  junior  disobedient.  The  gdthds  mention  no  frontier  or 
barbarous  tribes;  while  the  prose  portion  makes  the  blood  of  Vish- 
TiimitK  ran  through  his  cnrted  son  in  the  veins  of  the  five  frontier 
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or  barbarous  tribes  of  the  Andhras,  the  Pundras,  the   Shabaras^  the 
Pulindas,  and  the  Miitt'bas,     The  Andhraa  are  the  inland  Telagus  ; 
ihe  Pftndras  had  their  home   on  the   river  Kosi,,  a  northern  triba- 
tary  of  the  Ganges,  while  the  Shabaras  are  the  SaoraSf  who  gave 
not  a  little  troable  to  the  sovereigns  of  Orissu.     The  FuUndas  and 
the  M^tibas  mast  have  been,  like  the   Andhras^  the  Pundras^  and 
the   Skabaras,   some  eastern   tribes.     Now      the  most  interesting 
question  would  be,   whence  came  this    Shnnash-shepa,  whom  onr     Sonrces  of  the 
author  identifies  with  Deva-rata  of  the  gdthds  ?     There   was  one  ^^^  ^  »  ^"°"*^ 
Shunash-shepa,  whom  Agni  was  reputed  to  have  released  from  the 
3fi}/Ki,  and  whose  name  figures  in  the  2nd  hymn    (v.  7)   of  the  5th 
mandaUit     This  verse  had  to  be  recited  at  the    presentation  to  the 
fire  of  the   Fajamdna  after   the  concluding  bath,    as   mentioned 
in    the    prose    portion.     There  is   a  suspicion   that  in   the  age 
of  the    author   of   the   prose  portion,   the   28th   hymn  was   the 
last  in  the  Shunash-shepa  group,  that  it  was  followed  by   the  two 
WHibhrita   verses  (4-5,  h.  1,  m.  4),  and  that  the  presentation  verse 
ihunOMhrehit'shepam   closed     the   group.     This   suspicion  is   again 
strengthened   by  the   expression   rik-shata  (100  riks)  in  paru'iih.     The     corre- 
9haia*githam.     According  to  the  author,    the  number  of  the   riks  t<^hf"^fta^j^ 
ought  to  be  full  one  hundred  ;  but  the  three  verses  being  detached  Brahmana,"     the 
and  made   part  and   parcel   of  the  two   hymns  in  two  different  .^^  "^not  the^Sha- 
mandalaii  the  number  of  the  riks  falls  short  by  three.     This  state  knla-^nhitA." 
of  things  would   necessitate   the    assumption    that    the    Sanhit/i 
irhich  the  author  of   the  prose  portion   had   before  him  was  alto~ 
gether  different   from  the  Shdkala  Sanhitd    as  we  have  it  to-day. 
There   was,  perhaps,   the  Aitareya  Sanhitd   corresponding  to  the 
Aitareya   Brdhmana   and   the   Aitareya    Aravt/cDca,   in   which   the 
hymns  were   differently  numbered  and  even   differently  arranged* 
The  author  of  the  prose   portion  seems  to    have  taken  advantage     How  the  story 
of  the  word  Shunash-shepa  occurring  in  the  opening  hymn  (12,13)  gaw^thrUglT^* 
and  also  in  the  closing  verse  of  the  group,  and  by   help   of  the 
words  grihita  and   tripadeshu  baddhah  in  the    former  and   yi^pa  in 
the   latter   succeeded  first  in   spinning  out  of   his   head,  full   of 
resource,  the  story  of  Shunash-shepa,  and  then  in  establishing  an 
identity  between  his  Shunash-shepa  as  spun  out  of  the  nice  and  Deva- 
rata  as  found  in  the  gdthds.   It  will  be  necessary  to  assume, before 
we  arrive  at  this  stage,  that  the  author  and   his   brothcr-ritualiHts     The    SanhitA- 
did  not  always  know  or  care  to  know    the  meaning  of  the   verses  *®^^    ^^^  ondr 
and  hymns  which    they     intended    to    employ  or    did  actually  Brfthmanai 
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employ  ia  variona  gacrifices.  It  is  with  the  great-est  relactance 
that  HQch  an  admission  has  to  be  madB.  But  there  eeems  to  bs  ' 
no  other  way  of  getting  oat  of  the  difiicDltj.  Much  knowledgs  ' 
of  grammar  is  not  required  to  be  conrinced  that  kah  in  the  firttt  | 
Terse  (h.  24)  ia  the  interrogative  pronoan.  The  anthor  pots  to  ' 
himself  the  question  in  the  1st  verse  and  unswera  it  in  tlie  Snd 
by  giving  preference  to  Agoi.  But,  even  supposing  the  verge  to  ] 
be  cut  oS  from  the  follovring  verae,  there  is  katama,  the  super-  ' 
Ifttive  of  the  interrogative  kiin,  to  eet  nt  rest  the  doubt,  if  tfaers  ' 
be  any.  that  kak,  in  this  place  at  least,  is  nothing  more  than  tlw  ' 
interrogative  pronoun;  and  yet  the  ritualists,  among  whom  wu 
our  anthor  hIho,  pttrsiBteutly  insist  that  kak  in  this  ver«e  tncana  ' 
the  Vedic  ditinity  Prajiipnti,  Such  interpretationB  caiisot  but  forca 
the  conviction  even  on  the  most  elementary  student  that  evou  in  > 
the  age  in  which  the  Aitareya  BrAhmana  was  written,  and  tba  . 
correaponding  Ailamja  Sanhild  compiled,  the  meaning  of  ths  1 
verses  tonning  the  hymns  was,  as  a  rule,  not  appreciated,  pronun*! 
ciation  being  held  to  be  all  in  all.  It  was  in  such  an  age,  which  did  | 
not  appreciate  meaning,  that  these  one  hundred  verses  were  fathered  • 
on  Shnnaeh-shepa,  between  whom  and  Deva-riita  o!  the  gdlhas  tm  ', 
identity  also  was  besides  established.  There  is  yet  another  point 
which,  thongh  rather  of  ritualistic  importance,  and,  us  such,  nob  ' 
likely  to  interest  the  general  reader  like  the  point  of  the  identity 
between  Shanash-Bhep*  and  Deva'niu,  imperatively  demands  a  trent- 
Tbe  age  of  the  ment  here.  It  is  the  point  ot  the  rHja-siiya  and  the  abhi-eheekamya. 
Altareya  B  r  3  h-      ^-,-    ^  j„  ^^^^       ^  ^f  ^1,9  Aitareya  Hrdkmana.. 

'Jnana  determmed  "  ,.,  '.      ,  l  -a. 

by  chronology  of  ProfeaNor  Max  Muller.  in  his  latest  work,  has  somewhere  said  to 
ttiought,  not  by  (j,jg  ^g^^j  ^5,^^  ^^  ^1,^^^  j^  ^^^  chronology  of  years  in  Sanekrit  litera- 
yeaw?  ""  ture.  we  have  10  be  contented  with  the  chronology  of  thought.     Con- 

sequently, whether  the  Aitareya  was  written  B.  Cor  A.  C,  and  if 
B.  C.  in  whflt  century,  if  A.  C,  in  what  century,  are  points  which  it 
would  he  better  to  leave  in  the  hamls  o(  bolder  and  abler  braini 
wont  to  aoar  higher.  Ours  is  the  humble  lot  to  deal  in  the  chronology 
ot  thought,  not  in  the  chronology  of  years. 
Aitarevn  Though  the  auperiority  or  the  sovereignty  ol  the  K(hatriyai 
■fK  followed  thO|,„nij  uot  becompletoly  consigned  to  limbo,  distinct  attempts  will 
be  found  made  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  iho  Aitareya  to 
lower  their  dignity  and  to  insinuate  that  they  cannot  or  ought 
not  to  lay  claim  to  equality  with  the  priestly  claiaei  in  sacri6ciiJ 
matters   or  on    the    platform    of    sacrifice.     Not  only    Wfre   thei«: 
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tOTort  attempts  to  oust  the  martial  classes  from  the  responsible 
office  of  purohita  (ch.  5,  pan.  8)  by  recommending  one  of  their  own 
classes  for  it,  but  bolder  heads  among  priests  went  further,  nye,  even 
to  the  length  of  denying  them  their  individual  ancestors  and  substi- 
tuting, perhaps  silently  at  first,  the  ancestors  of  their  Bruhmana 
furohita  (ch.  4,  pan.  7),  as  if  the  martial  classes  were  one  and  all 
without  any  kind  of  sacrifice,  before  the  priestly  classes  graciously 
taught  them. 

A   characteristic   story  is  inserted   at   the  opening  of    the   4th      How  the  priest 
chapter    (pan.  7)  as  to   how   sacrifice  was    frightened  at  the   terrific  ^^^  raised  above 
implements  of  a  Kghatriya,  how  it  was  attracted  by,   and  irresistibly, 
though    gradually,   drawn   towards,  the  tranquillisiiig   implements 
of  a   BrAhmana,  and   how  under   the  guidance  of  a  BrAlnnana,  lay- 
ing down   his  own  implements  and  accepting   those  of  the  priestly 
class,   a  K^hatriya,  as  a   matter-of-fact,  became   a  Bruhmana    for 
the  time   being.      This   view   necessitated   a   division  of  the  then 
Aryan   society   into  ministers  and  non-ministers  of  sacrifice.     The 
ministers  of  sacrifice  considered  themselves  as  pre-eminently  entitled     The  priest  cuts 
to  the   privilege   of  taking   into   the   system   the   sacrificial   food,  fron/the  Tasting 
especially   the   «or?icr,    which    privilege    they   most  carefully    with- of     the  *'boma*' 
lield  from  the   non-ministers,  thus   cleverly  placing  the  martial  classes  J"'^^* 
on  a  level  with  the   industrial  and   the   servile    in  sacrificial   matters. 
At  times  there    seem   to  have  been  even  ebullitions    of   leuiper    on 
tile  part  of  the  princes,    but  they   were   g<Miorally  most  cleverly    dealt 
with   by   shrewd   or   crafty   priests.      All   military   classes    did    not 
submit  to    the  contumely    of  not   being   alK)wcd  to  eat  the    sacrificial 
food.     Some    seem   to  have    been   allowed  to  oat  ;  while  others    were 
denied  that  privilege.     Among  the  latter,  a  few,   insisting   that   their 
portion   should   be   eaten   by  no    human     being,   proposed   the  com- 
promise of   throwing  the    remains  into   the  fire,  and  had  the  pLasuro 
of  seeing    it    accepted   by   their    priests   or  priest.     The    author   of 
the  Aitareja,  of  course,  roundly  condemns  the  practice.     Now  let 
us  turn  to  the  story  showing  a  very  clever  compromise  proposed 
by  a  priest,  a  very  crafty  specimen    of  his   class,  and  thankfully 
accepted  by  the  simpleton  of  a  prince. 

Visbvantara,  a  prince,  was  once  determined  to  have  the  sacrifice     jj^^  j.^ 
performed  without  any  priest  of  the  Shyaparna  clan  bcinp^  allowed  priest   outwitt 
to  officiate,  because,  as  the  sequel  proves,  the   Shyaparnas  would  prii/Jg^^^*'*" 
not  allow  a  Rshatriya  to  partake  of  the  soma  juice  remaining  in  a 

sacrifice.     But  a  party   of  the  Shyaparnas,  unobserved,  usurped  the 
4i 
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altar,  anj  when  Viahvantara  bad  ordered  his  servants  to  kick  tbem 

out  without  ceremony,  tlieir  leader  Rilma,  being  aboce  the  ordinary 

run,  stood  np  and    boMly   proclftimed  that    (cli.  5,  pan.  7)  "  if  tlia 

priesta  disallowed  a.  Ksbatrijn  to  drink  the  soma  juice  in  a  sacrifice, 

it  was  only  in  the  interest  of  the  KBliatriyaa  themselves  that  they 

did  BO,  as,  by  drinking  tLe  »oma  jnlce  in  n  savri&ce,  a  Kshatriyn  was 

sTire  to  make  his  2ud  and  3rd  generations  belong  to,  and  owned  by, 

Hi!      brother-  prieetly-olHsseK.  tbat  ifi,  by   classes  that  were  notorionaly  beggars, 

Tantara-«Ke        aa  drinkers,  caters,  and,  as  such,  fit  only    to  be  kicked  oat   from  his 

described         by  preseoce  by  a  Kehatriva  at  his  sweet  will;  while,  if  a   Kshatriy*' 

^v^te^''*  """  ^^■^  ""  ^"'^^  *°  see  his  2nd  or  3rd  generation  associate  with  or  b«  ■ 

called  brethren  by  begging  priests,  and  if  his  earnest  prnyer  to  tlia' 

gods  wns  that  he  might  extend  his  conqnestn,  enriehing  himself  by' 

tribute  from  conquered  princes,  and  that  his  Sod  or  3rd  generation 

also  micht  follow  the  path  beaten  by  him,  let  him  never  harbonr 

"  the  thouffht  of  drinking  the  ioma  jnice."     "  Besides,"   continuedl 

Rama,  ■'  from  the  day  on  which  Indra.from  whom  every  prince  audi 

The  Ereat  Indra  Kshatrivn.  claimed   descent,  was  first  pabliciv  deprived  of  the  priviwl 

tTd^Twa%%  '«e^  "^  drinking  the  ooma  joice  for  the  sins  he"  had  committed,  everi* 

prlsatti.  prince  and  Kshatrija  bad  by  bitter  experience  learnt  the  evil  coo^ 

sequences  cnusedby  its  drinking;  that  is  why  they  have  sinaM 

that  time,  instead  of  the  tonia  juice,  taken  to  the  juice  of  the  frnitiii 

of   the    four    shady    trees,    nyagrtidha,    vdumbara,    aikvallha,   aitd<| 

plaksAa.,  all  of  which  are  endowed  with  greater  virtue  and  efficaoj^ 

than  the  foma  plant,  at  least  for  a  Kshatriya."     The  long  haraugw. 

had  its  desired  effect,  and  the  kicked-oat  Shyilparnas  managed  t*. 

get  themaelvea  kicked  in,  thanks  to-  the  advocacy  of  their  causfl 

by  Bama,  an  advocate  of  a  very  high  order.     Riima  thus  only  com* 

pleted  the   degradation  of   warrior  classes  commenced  by  earlier  ■ 

The  warrior  priests,  though  even  in  the  times  i»  which  the  son  of  Ita,ri  lioe^' 

degraded  Bpi-  there  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  priestly  class  to  uanrp  th*. 

ritnallj,  not  tem  ,.  .,„.  ..j 

porallT.  temporal  power  of  warnoi-s  and  pnnoea  by  forcing  a  member  oc< 

those  classes  to  beg  of  a  member  of  their  class  the  plot  of  gronnd' 

reqalred  for   the  performance   of  a  eacrifice.     The   priestly  cla<;3ea> 

along  with  the  industrial,  whenever  they  had  to  perform  a  Baorifioo,,! 

had  to  beg  the  gronnd  to  be  consecrated  for  it  of  a  member  of  th*^ 

warrior   (ch.  4,  p.  7)   clauses,   thus    openly   acknowledging   theirl 

suzerainty  ;  while  a  member  of  the  warrior  classes,  acknowledging 

the  EQzerninty  of  no  mortal,  prayed  to  the  "  (Divine)  Father,"  thftfej 

j«,  the  sun,  to  grant  him  the  deva-yajana,     Thos,  not  with  Btejidiii|^ 
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the  degradation  in  sacrificial  matters  of  the  warrior  by  the  priestly 
,  classes,  the  temporal   power  or  rule  of  thn  former  does  not  seem  to 
have  ever  been  called  in  question  by  the  latter. 

The  Aitareya  Brahmana  thus  belongs  to  an  age  in  which  the 
spiritual  degradation  of  the  warrior  classes  was  complete,  and  when 
the  priestly  classes,  who  had  assumed  an  air  of  su|)eriority  and 
saaotity,  generally  took  care  to  keep  themselves  at  a  decent  dis- 
tance from  those  that  were  non-priestly.  The  so-called  rdja-sinja 
is  pre-eminently  a  sacrifice  of  the  warrior  classes.  Even  in  later 
times,  only  a  crowned  head,  who  invariably  belonged  to  one  of  the 
warrior  classes,  could  perform  it,  no  one  from  among  the  priestly 
classes  having  ever  set  his  claim  to  the  performance  of  it. 

The  reader  will  now  be  prepared  to  bear  in  mind  at  least  one 
cardinal  difference  between   the  raja-snya  of  the  Aitareya  and  the     The   *'  R  d  j  it- 
older  rdja-suya^  that  while  in  the  former  the  warrior  performer,  ^^y^  *"  ®^  ^^®  P*^ 
being   brought   down   to  the  level  of  the  industrial  classes,  was  trabted  with  that 
robbed  of  his  privilege  of  drinking  the  soma  juice  and  had  to  sub-  ^^   ^^^'  ^^^^^7^- 
Btitnte  for  it  the  juice  of  fruits  of  the  four  trees,  there  is  no  ground 
for  assuming  that  the  performer  in  the  latter  was  debarred  from 
tasting  the  precious  liquid,   which  remained  over  and  above  after 
it  was  quaffed  or  sipped  by  the  divinities   invoked,  as  it  could  only 
be  for  partaking  of   the   remains  of  the  sacrificial  food  or   drink 
made  holy  by  the  tongues  of  the  immortals  thai  the  performer  of  a 
SAcrifica  first  agreed  to  its  performance. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  one  great  departure,  let  us  turn  to  the  nature 
of  the  rija-iuya  as  disclosed  in  the  Aitareya.  It  seems  from  the 
closing  paragraph  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  8th  j^anch  ikd  that  there  were 
three  model  sacrifices  which  had  served  as  the  basis  of  the  three  forms  Three  fonriR  of 
of  the  rdja-tuya  current  in  the  age  of  the  Aitareya.  The  agyii-fitoma,  "RAja-siiya.*' 
unconoected  with  jyoti-stoma,  was  the  basis  of  one  form,  the  agni- 
9Uhna,  connected  ytxiXx  jyoti-stomay  of  another,  while  the  uktliya  of  the 
third.  The  Aitareya  condemns  the  third  and  recommends  the  second, 
passing  over  the  first  in  silence.  The  difference  between  the  second 
and  the  third  form  lay  mainly  in  the  shastras  and  the  stomas^  whose 
number  in  the  latter  aggregated  to  30,  while  in  the  former  to  24. 
The  morning  and  the  evening  libations  of  both  the  model  ayni  Ptoma 
and  raja'Stiya  ooriesponded  to  each  other,  there  being  deviations,  more 
or  less  important,  only  in  the  mid-day  libation.  The  ruja-suya  had 
one  fOfiM- drinking  day  from  time  immemorial ;  in  the  ritualistic 
language  of  the  day  it  was  an  tlcdha  ;  and  an  ehiha  it  continued  to  be 
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even  after  the  warrior  classes  were  deprived  of  their  valued  privilege  of 
tasting  the  soma  juice  by  the  priestly  classes.  As  the  king  had  to 
lay  down  for  the  time  being  the  implements  of  bis  class  and  assume 
tliose  of  the  priestly  class,  it  was  necessary,  nay,  inevitable,  that  he 
Rcooiisccration  he  re-anointed  or  re-consecrated  and  thereby  restored  to  the  class- 
^\    '\  A^"^  .'^^^!.'^  ^^^^^^'^^    ^c    had  temporarily  deserted  ;  so  the  king   at   the   formal 

coiHtlnsion  of  the  rdja-suya  had  to  be  re-consecrated,  and  after  the 
T  h  c  kiiip;  to  kingdom  was  thus  re-conveyed  to  him,  his  first  duty  was  to  hear 
heartiy  storj  of  ^^^  state  from  the  hotri  the  story  of  Harischandra  as  related  in 
foiiiil  in  the  tlic  Aitarcya,  of  course,  in  commemoration  of  that  human  victim 
Hn  ^Tl  H-*i  Shunash-shcpa,  a  priest,  who,  as  a  Brahmana,  was  superior  to, 
inan.i  class  is  and  so  more  acceptable  to,  Varuna  than  Rohita,  the  son  of  Harish- 
r:ii^s(  l      in      the  cliandra  ;  he,  a  Brahmana,  was  thus  the  cause  of  the  rdja-suya  being 

revealed  to  Harishchandra  by  Varuna,  and  it  was  he  who,  even 
after  the  inevitable  interruption  caused  by  his  release  to  the  human 
saeriiice  peremptorily  demanded  by  Varuna,  could  introduce  the  so- 
called  aiijaS'Suva  and  thereby  solemnly  close  the  ra;a-«Mya  of  Harish- 
chaniha  by  the  usual  avahhrita  bath,  followed  by  the  subsequent 
presentation  of  the  yujanUina  to  the  dhavantya  fire.  Though  the 
story  is  told  at  the  beginning  of  the  **  rdja-guya  chapters,'*  the 
adjective  ahhi-shihta  "consecrated,"  seems  to  refer  to  the  con- 
secration or  rather  the  re-consecration  described  in  the  closing 
chapter,  and  the  story  must  have  been,  at  least  in  the  Aitareya 
age,  tuld  to  the  sacrificer  after  the  natural  dignity  of  the  warrior 
clajss  and  with  that  also  of  the  king  were  reconveyed  to  him,  and 
not  while  he  continued  in  the  assumed  garb  of  priea^.  The 
Kcw  Wic  \A\.  abhl-f^htchanrya  day  was,  perhaps,  identical  with  the  day  on 
Bill.  s.Ur:..li  Vers  ^^,|ji^.j^  the    punaralhisheka,    "  re-consecration,"  took   place.     The 

troiii  tlu:  Alt.   lir.     ,  ^  •  '  *        ^ 

A^h.  Sir.  Si'tra  puts  the  abhi'shechantya  day  earHer,   that   is,  even 

before    the  soma-daj  ;  but,    curiously  enough,  makes  no  mention  of 

tlie  re-consecration  in    the    Aitareya,    the   abhi-sheJca  on   the   abki- 

^hcclidH'Uja  day  alluded  to  in  the  8hr.  Sutra  being,  according  to  the 

conmientator,  a  subject-matter  of  Yajur-Veda,  not  of  Rig-Veda.     On 

the  wliole,  the  rdja-suya,  as  described  in  the   Shr,  Sutra  by  Ashvala- 

yana,  dilTers,  no  doubt,  on  a  good  many  points  from  that  described  in 

the  Aitareya  ;  but  the  fact  of  the  Ashvala\aua  school  being  an  ofif-shoot 

of  the  Shaunaka  school,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  Aitareya  school, 

onght  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  Ashvalayana  himself  acknowledging  at 

times  that  on  some  points  he  did  differ  (S.  13,  k.  1,  oh.  10)  from  the 

Aitarcya  school. 
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This  acconnt  of  the   rdja-Buya   given  in  the  Aitareya   raises  some 
questions.     The   first     question   is — was    the     rujasdi/a    originally 
human  sacrifice  ?    Did  it  demand  a  humnn  victim  ?     The  tenor  of  the 
story   is  that  it  did  ;  that  in   every    rdja-suya  a  human  victim   was     The    »  t  o  ry 
immolated,  and  that  a  stop  was  put  to  the   immolation   of   a   human  tf^n  ofhimin^^^^ 
victim  only  after    Shunaah-shepa,   the  last  of  human  victims,  on  being  rificctothe  Brdh- 
Kleaaed  by  grace   of  the   Vedic  divinities  from  the  bonds,  had   sue-  ™;;j^^    Bhunash- 
ceeded  in  completing  the  interrupted  sacriiice  by    substitution  of   the 
€MJa4'9ava  for  his  own  released  self,  thereby  averting   or   appeasing 
the  wrath  of  the  disappointed  Varuna.     In  telling  this  story,  espe- 
cially in  this  particular  place,  the  writer  decidedly    wanted  to    convey 
that   a    death-blow     was   dealt    to   manslaughter   in    the     rdja-sih/a 
sacrifice  by  priests  who  embraced  the  opportunity  to  substitute  the 
harmless  soma  juice  for  the  human  victim.     The  story  will,  no  doubt, 
be  appreciated  in  this  aspect  by  every  thoughtful  reader.     Though 

the   prose  portion   ascribes    the    abolition  to  Shunash-sliepa   the,  ^^,  evidence 
¥>  41  XI         -  7  >.       •        1  1-      /••  XT-  1  .  1      T'  1       *^^    holding   the 

iSranma^ai  the  gathua  give  the  credit  of  it  to  Vishvamitra  the  K§ha-  RA  ja-sAya  to  have 

triya.     Another  question,  of  course,  in  connection  with  this  aspect  ^''^'L    *    human 

will  be  raised,  and  it  is  this :  **Is  there  any  independent  evidence  to 

prove  that  the   rdjaswja  of  older,  that  is,   pre-Aitareya  days,  was 

tainted  by  the  immolatiou  of  a  human   victim  ?  The   testimony  o^ 

the  story  cannot  count  for  much,  as  it  will  necessitate  not  only  an 

assumption  that  before  Varuna,  making  the  confes>ion  that  the  blood 

of  a  Brahmana   victim    was   more   acceptable   to    him    than   that 

of  a  K^hatriya  one,  was  pleased  to  reveal  it  to  Harishchandra,   no 

rdjasvya  was  known    to  any  one    on  the   earth,  but   also    another 

assumption  that  the  Brahmana  Shunash-^hepa,  a  poor  mortal  though 

he  was,  could  and  did  successfully  outwit  the  mighty  immortal  Varuna 

by  forcing  him   at  last  to   drink  the  50wa-inice  instead  of  the  more 

Tho  storv  ori"'- 
acceptable  blood  of  a  Brahmana.     The  necessity  of  those  two  assump-  inallv    a    Icga.-y 

tions    reduces  the    value    of  the   testimony   of   the  story   nearlv   to  ^^  J"'.'™^  Varuiia- 

.    .  *  rpviliii*''  firc*wor- 

a cipher.     May  it  not  be  that  the  story  was  originally  a  legacy  left  by  shippers. 

the  fire-worshippers,  who  had  multiplied  and  had  consequently  levelled 

a  thrust  at  the  Varuna-worshippers,  who,  with    their   rites,   perhaps,  q\^\^^    ^of  "\ho 

tainted  by  human  sacrifice,  were  at  a  discount?   Varuna  will  be  found  BrAlimana classes 

to  be  in  the    story  degraded  exactly  in  the   same  ratio  in  which  the  p^^^^^  ^bascd^on 

Brfthmana  or  fire-worsliipping   priest    is  exalted.     Tlie  story  in  the  the  story. 

Aitareya,  which,  however,   assigns  the  credit  of  the  ultimate  release 

of  Shonash-shepa  to  the  not-much-known  U^has,  is  evidently  a  second 

edition.     The  exclusive  claim  of  the  Brahmauas  or  fire-worshipping 
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priests  to  *o/nfl-juice,  often  given  expression  to  in  the  rdja-^uya 
chapters  of  tbe  Aitareja,  seems  to  rest  only  on  the  slender  basis 
of  til  is  story.  Shunash-shepa,  the  Brahmana,  introduced  for  the 
first  time  the  so-called  anjas-suva,  "  instantaneous  fermentation," 
or,  iu  other  words,  the  isoma-']u'n:e  ;  aud  the  classes,  claiming 
JShuuash-shepa  as  their  own,  claimed  also  the  plant  first  brought 
to  notice  by  him,  and,  keeping  the  secret  of  the  prepai'atiou  and 
all  rites  connected  with  it  to  themselves,  jealously  shut  up  all 
outsiders  from  participation  in  the  knowledge  of  its  mysteries  ; 
this  would  be  the  Brahminical  view.  The  atijas-aava  hymn  will, 
however,  have  shortly  to  be  analysed,  when  the  claim  of  Shunash- 
shepa  to  the  discovery  or  introduction  of  anjas-sava  will,  as  % 
matter  of  course,  bo  entered  into  at  some  length. 
Shunash-sho-      ^ow  another   point   or  question  crops  up — **  Was  Shunash-shepa 

pa's  cluim  to  W-  a  Brahmana,  a  priest  ?"  Is  there  anv  independent  testimony  to  estab- 

iiig  called   l^rf-h-  ,.  ,     ,        o'  ,      ,  ,    ,  i  .    *  .  •       i       i        o      mi 

man.i    or    pricst  ^*^"  that  bhunash-shepa  belonged  to  the  priestly  class  r     The  story,  no 

uot  proved  doubt,  makes  him   a  Brahmana.     But  the  claims   of   Shuuasb-ahepa 

to  being  considered  as  belonging  to  a  priestly  class  will  be  found  to 
rest  on  no  better  basis  than  his  two  epithets  of  Anqirasa  and  Rishx. 
more  on  the  former  than  on  the  latter.  As  this  very  Aitareya  has 
preserved  a  story  in  which  even  a  Shudra,  by  name  Kavasha  (ch.  3, 
pan.  2),  ultimately  became  a  Itishi,  that  is  a  seer  of  Vedic  hymns, 
the  epithet  of  Bishi  applied  to  Slmnash-shepa  is  not  likely  to  prove 
nmch.  The  burden  of  proving  that  Shunash-shepa  belonged  to  a 
priestly  class  will  thus  fall  on  the  epithet  Aiiyirasa.  The  Angirasai, 
i\n  doubt,  formed  one  of  the  seven  sections  into  which  the  prieatljr 
class  was  divided  ;  but  while  in  the  Vishvdmitra  section  of  the  last 
chapter  of  the  Ash,  Shr.  Siltra  all  the  children  mentioned  in  the 
Brahmana,  except  llishabha  of  Vishvamitra,  are  represented,  and 
(^veu  Deva-rata  is  there,  in  the  Ayigiraaa  section  no  Shanash* 
shepa,  no  Ajigarta,  no  Su-yavasa,  is  found.  Besides,  the  fact  of 
Shunash-shepa,  or  rather  Deva-rata,  having  gone  over  to  Vishva- 
mitra a  boTii  prince,  and  not  to  Vasishtha  a  born  priest,  and  also 
of  his  having  obtained  the  chicfship  of  the  Jahntts  with  that 
of  the  Kushikjs,  militates  against  his  being  considered  as  belong* 
inp^  to  any  priestly  class  at  all.  Shunash-shepa  and  Deva-r&ta,  ivith 
Vishvamitra,  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  persons  of  times  when 
priestly  and  military  duties  were  combined,  as  among  the  early 
Spartans  and  Romans,  and  not  of  times  when,  for  one  reason  or 
another,    they   came   to  bo  separated. 
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Now,   as   to  the  derivation   of    the   two    words    raja-silya  and 
mhhi-shechantya  and  their  natnre. 

The   word  rdjasuya    is  derived  as    follows  :  raja  smjnte  asmin^     The     word 
**  the  Lord  is  braised  in  which  "  ;  by  the  word  '*  Lord"  the  priests  '^  J^  ^  ^     ^'"^    • 
nndorstanding  the  soma  plant.     Bat  how  is  it  that   "  the  Lord  '* 
ban  not  entered  into   the   composition  of  any  of   tlie   names   of 
ttcrifices  which  the   priestly   classes  are  anthorised    to  perform ; 
while  it   has   been   the   cause    of    giving  a  compound    name,    in 
which  it  occapies  the  first  place,  only  to  that  sacrifice  which  a 
member     of  no    priestly   class    is  authorised  to  perform.     This 
etymology*   like  many   others   attempted  in   this  Brahmana,  is  a 
forced   one,   and,    as    such,  cannot   be    acceptable  to   a    critical 
etndent.     The  word  rdjasuya  in  all    probability  meant  originally 
**  the   brewed  offering  for  the  Lord,"  while   by    abhi-shechaniya 
wfts  understood  the  **  consecration"  or  ** coronation "  day.     '*  The 
Lord  **  meant,  of  course,  Varana,  often  addressed  as  such    in  the 
hjmne*     The  rdja-suya  thus  originally  meant  any  "  brewed  offer- 
fog  for  Varuna,"  of  course  by  Varuna-worshippcrs,  and  there  must 
have  been  a  rdjasuya  also  on  the  abhi-sheha  day   of  a  "  chief,"  as     An       attempt 
on  other  occasions.    In  course  of  time,  the  word  rdjan  having  come  ghechanija." 
it  he  ftpplied    to   a   "chief,"   the  word  rdjasvya    was  specialised 
and  applied  to  the  **  brewed  offering  "  brought  "  by  the  chief  ''  on 
the     ahki-sheha  day.     Thus    the    two    words  rdjasvya  and  ahhi- 
fheehantya  came  to  be  linked  together.     In  course  of  time,  Varuna     Varuna        re- 
loBt  for  one  reason  or  another  the  premier  position  which    he   had  Aitareya  agp  onlv 

long  occnpied  and  came  to   be   recognised   only  as  the   god   of  all  *«*    the    god     of 

Wat  ft  rs 
waters  on  the   earth.     A  connection  was  consequently  established 

between  dropsy,    **the  water-disease,"   and  Varuna,  who  seems  to 

have  been  specially  invoked  by   dropsical  patients.     The  author 

of  the  Aitareya  evidently  lived  after  a  connection  was  established 

between  the  rule  of  Varuna  and  waters  or  dropsy. 

It  18  now  high  time  to  turn  to  the  hymns. 

The  24th  hymn  forms  apparently  one  unit.  The  prayer  in  the  Hjmn  24  of 
last  verse,  as  in  the  first,  is  for  restoration  to  the  "  vast  indestruc.  pieces, 
tible  (world),"  that  is  ** motherland,"  as  the  author  was  in  all 
likelihood  shipwrecked  and  a  refugee  in  some  far  off  isle.  He 
is  anzioas  to  be  restored  to  his  parents  (  1  v.  )  as  well.  He 
koowBonly  three  gods,  or  immortals,  viz,,  fire,  the  sun,  and  Varuna. 
He  first  invokes  fire  for  restoration  (  2  v. )  to  his  motherland  and 
also  to  his  parents.     The  sun  was,  it  seems,  the  god  of  wealth> 
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aii'l,  as  such,  must  have  been  invoked  by  traders.  Our  author  was 
possibly  a  trader  by  sea.  He  could  not  have  belonged  (4  v.)  tc 
tlio  Deoa-reviling  division ;  he  must  have  been  a  Deva^wor- 
shipper,  but  with  no  spark  of  biopotry  or  fanaticism  in  him.^ 
dec  ad  distin-^'^  ^  closer  examination  it  will  be  found  that  the  Vanina 
jjuishtid.  decad    is    in    no    way    connected    with  the    preceding     pentad. 

The     connection  between  the   closing  and  the   opening   verses  is- 
more  apparent  than  real.     Varuna  is  the  lord  of  Aditi  ;  tlie  author- 
is   a  tenant   of    Jdlti ;     he    has    sinned    and   his  fervent  prayer 
to    Varuna    is     for    forgiveness    of    his    sins    and    freedom,    or 
exemption  from  their  three-fold  consequence  ceAled  pasha  **8narer 
trap/'  by  securing  which  forgiveness   the  humble   tenant  expecta 
a  renewal  or  extension  of   his  lease.     The  author  had  lost  his  way 
either  in  a  desert  (v.  9)  or  on  the  sea,  and   illness  also  had  seized. 
him.     All  this  calamity  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  outcome  of  his  sins. 
So    he   propitiates   Varuna  by  hrahman  (v.  11)    **  prayer, "  namag 
** offering,"  and  yfl/wy a   "sacrificial   rites"    (v.    14),  and  hopes   in 
return  to  be   rewarded  with  (v.  11)  long  life.     The  author   in  the 
f»th  verse  vividly  describes  the  irresistibility  of  Varuna's  strength, 
force  and  grasp  ;  in  the  7th,  it  is  the  Lord    Varuna  who  is  said 
to  have  placed  in  the  sky   **  tlie  globe  of  glory  "  ;  in  the  8th,  the 
Lord  Varnna   is  said   to   have  made  the  path  in  the  vast  space  for 
the  sun  and  to  be   a  **  denunciator  of  the  murderer  '* ;  in  the  9th, 
the   Lord  Varuna  is  described  as  the  patron  of  physicians ;  in  the 
10th,   the   moon   and   the  stars   at   night   are   placed  among  the 
"indestructible  works"  of  Varuna;  in  the  11th,  Varnoa  isspeciallj 
asked  by  the  author  not  to  shorten    his  life  :    in  the    12th  and 
the  loth,  the    Lord   Varuna  is  described  as  the   divinity  sought 
by    Shnnash-shepa    when   taken  prisoner,   and  is  therefore  earn- 
estly prayed  to  by  the  author  for   his  deliverance  ;  in  the   14tb, 
Varuna  is  addressed  as  Asura^  and  in  the  ir)th  as  Aditya  :  all  the 
ic-M  verses  will  thus  be  found  interesting  and  also  instructive.    The 
author  was,    perhaps,   a  descendant  of   one  Shunash-shepa,  who, 
when  taken  prisoner  and  tied   to  the  post,   owed   his  deliverance 
to  Varuna.     The  one  point  which  will  strike  a  close  reader  of  these 
Vaninn       ad-  ten   verses  is  that  in  five  verses  (7-9,   12-13),   the    word  Varnna 
-  J^'an!  Idity^      has   rdjan   qualifying  it ;  in  the  two  verses  (10-11), it  has  no  snch 
or  ♦''asura,"  never  qualifying  adjective;  in  the  14th  the  qualifying  adjective  is  Amra  ; 
as'*dtva."  in  the    15th  it  is  dditya,  which   occurs  also  in  the  13fch  ;  while 

in  the  Cth,  even  the  word  Varuna  is  absent,  though  the  context  is 
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doubtless  in  favour  of  its  beiug  laken  ii.s    understood — in  fact,  in 

these  ten  verses  the  adjective  qualifying  Varuna,  when  there  is  <»no. 

is  eiiheTrdjan,  asura  or  dditya.  novevdcva.     In  the  first  three  verses 

the  word  deva  is  quite  prominent:  in  the  4rth  the  word  aid.  "revi- 

ler(of  the  Dcvas)''  occurs  ;  in  the  5th  alone  tlie  word  d</ra  is  not 

found,  though  the  verse  being   connected  with   the  4th,  the  word 

will  have  U^  be  taken  as  understood.     This  raises  a  suspicion    that 

the  author  of  the  last  ten  vei'ses  was  origiuall.v  different  from   the 

author    or    authors    of    the  first   five  ;   that     the  former  was   a 

Varuna-woMhipper,  that  is  an  Asura-worshijjpcr,  while    the   latter 

was  or   were  Deva-worshippers.     Was    Varuna -worship   different 

in  origin  from  firc-wor.^hip  or  sun-worship  r     Nothing  but  sheer 

igDorance  of  contents   could  have  led  one    to   take    up  such    two 

distinct  and  conflicting  pieces  as  parts,  and,  putting  them  together, 

make   of   them  a  whole,   which,    howsoever    well    arranged   and 

smooth   it   may  appear  to  the  pious,  must  necessarily  look  clumsy 

to  the  critical  eye.     The  26th    hj^mn    has  21   verses,  which,  with 

the  last  ten  of  the  preceding,   seem  to  have    formed  one  hymn  of      fhe     arrange 

31  verses  in  the   Aitareya    Sanhita.     But  tlie    Shakala    Sanhita  shAkala   Sanhiti 

deserves  cougi*atulation  on  having  made  a  separate  hymn  of  these  preferred  to  thai 
oi  -Ti      X        1  •       XI  .        I  1     f    11  -.       m    the  Altareyf 

Al  verses,  without  making  them  part  and  parcel  or    the   preceding  Sanhitd. 

hjmn.    As  these  21  verses,    like  the  last  ten  of  the  preceding  hymn,    .The   21  verses 

.     ,  i!    -cr  xi  -1         r   n         \\l  l?      i  •<'  'hstln  pu  is  h  c  c 

are  m  honour   of   Varuna,    the  compiler  ot  the    Aitare}a   ►^ii^ilu^'Hrom  the  Varunc 

WH»  naiuioilly  tempted  to  make  one  long  Varnna  liymn  of  31  verses*  deoade. 

But  the  internal  evidence  against  making  one   hymn  of  these  two 

parts  of  10  and  21  verses,  respectively,  is  pretty  strong.    The  two  words 

Beta  and  Vrata  in  the  opening  vcr^e  are  decidedly  against  this  hymn 

being   taken  as  a  continuation  of  the  ])receding  hymn,  noiwithhtanding 

that  the  same  divinity  Varuna  is  in\  okcd  in  both  these,  and  their  own 

sinfulness  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  authors  when  occupied 

with  the    composition    of  these    two.      The     author   of   the  decade 

does  certainly  not  know  Varuna  as  T)era.  which  word  may  safely  he 

•aid  to  distinguish  this  hymn  from  the  decarh*.     'I'he  word  cruia  for 

**law,*' no   doabt,    occurs    in  the  last   verse    of   the  decade,  though 

whether  the   law  of  Varuna  the    A-^nra    was  identical   with  the  law 

of  Varuna  the  Deva  would  be  an  open  <juestion. 

The  author  of  this  hymn,  who  was  as  devout    a  Varuna-wor8hip])er      The  age  of  the 

as  the  author  of  the  decade,  does  not  count  himself  among  the  Visit  as :  author  of  the  21 

'  vrr?c8  dcscnbra 

BO  he  scemS  to  have  hecn  r  Ks^ha^riija  (v.  5),  though  not  helonging 
to  the    division  (v.  \h  )  nf  the  Mnvvi<lins,     He  had  sonn^how  l»rokon 
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the  law  of  Vuruiia,  for  which  he  wa3  sincerely  penitent.     'J'here  seems 
to  have    exi^^tccl    in    this  age  a**  law''  or    **  moral    code''  which    was 
liscribcd  lo  Varnna  and  whic^h  distinjjuished  between   sin  and  holiness. 
Wlieiicvcr  a    sin  was  ((.mmitted  and  there  was  consequently  a  viola- 
tion   ol  the  law,   the  Lord  Varnua  was  offended,   and  there  were  visi- 
blo  man i testations  of  his  displeasnre  or  wrath  in   the   form  of  one 
kind  ol  visitation  or  another.     Under   such   circumstances,  a   peace- 
ofVcring,  accompanied  with  sincere  repentance,  seems,  according  to  the 
law,  to  have  bi'cn  demanded  of  the  worshipper  by  Varuna.     One  who 
''coiitbinitMl    to "  the   teachings  oP'the  law'' of   Varuna  was   called 
'/kr{/n-r,'(tf't  '•  couserver  of  the  law."       The  Varuna-worship   seems 
lo  have  re(jiiired  a  priest  called  hutriy  an  intoxicating  drink  and  also 
a    L'ood  oiler  no:  (vs.  17  and  IK).     In  the  6th   verse,  Varuna  has  a 
ouiiipiuxion  whose  sex  cannot  be  determined.     According  to  M&dhava, 
tlio    companion  was  Mitra.     In   the   7th  verse,  a  connection  will  no 
d«)iibt.  he  found  established  between  Varuna  and   the  sea-faring  ship, 
but  his  rule  over  the  other  world  also  is  explicitly  recognised  in  that 
and    the    two    roll«)wing   verses.     In     the    8th    verse,   the  adjective 
'  D  ii  r  ita''  'Utrlffi-rrata  being  appli<'d  to  Varuna  seenif^  to  mean  *Hhe fountain  of 
•''^l^^      ^^  '      the  law  "  not  "  the  conserver  of  the  law. "    The  adjective  dhrita-vrata 

i\^  niiiilil\inu-  N'ariina  occurs  again  in  the  10th  verse.     In  the  12th  the 
adj'M'tivc  Aditijtt  will  remind  the   reader  of  verses    13  and  15  in  the 

,     pruccdin":   livmn.     In    the    13th.    Varuna    is  described  as  an  active 

\  iirun.i  an  r  n       .  . 

activp  ruler  like  ruler  with  l)i.-    -^jOfihah.  **  angels"  or  **  agents    or   ''personal  attend- 
thcAvestic     -^^-jiLts,"    M'ated    around    him.      This    verse    will    remind     an    Avestic 

studrnt  of  Mithra  surrounded  (k.  10)  by  spaso.  In  the  l4tb, 
Vjirniia  is  again  a  Dica,  The  closing  verse  will  remind  the  reader  of 
the  closing  Nerseotthe  preceding  hymn.  This  hymn  could  have  been 
\vriit.en  c)nly  after  Varuna  the  A.^ura  had  received  recognition  from 
(he  7V/v/-worshipper8.  This  recognition  was  possible  only  when  the 
iiilercourso  between  the  two  divisions  iiad  a  greater  freedom,  when 
I  lie  word  .7.<>/ra  had  not  become  a  bve-word  with  the  one  or  the  word 
been  witli   the  other  division. 

The  'JOth  hymn  of  10  verses  is  an  address  by  a  yajamina  of 
li^tu'^  !in.i  nili«  r  '^^'^*  Mann:i  division  to  A^ni.  it  is  a  valuable  h)'mn  as  disclosing  the 
iletail-of  iiip  ii\i^  lorni  of  ritual  current  in  the  age  in  which  the  author  lived.     The  fire 

>eonis  to  have  been  produced  by  friction  from  a  species  of   wood 

,.  culle'l  .sv?//^/.«?  (v.   10).     Any  doubt   as    to   xafiofi  heintL  originnlly  **  a 

ori-jinally       "  i  ^^'i''-  of  wood*'  ought  to  bc  dispelled    by   the   expression    sahasrdd 

kinl  Mf  wn.Mi.*     jpij„i,i  in  tin.  presentation  (v.  7,  h.  -J,  m.   5)  verse.     The  number  ol 
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1'wo  '*  hotpis  '' 
kotri  priests    was  two,  one  was  called    ''senior"  or  **  older"  (v.  ')) 

the  name  of  the  other  will  be  found   in  the  7th    verse,  but  whether  it 

was  vish'pati,  mandra   or   varenya   cannot  be  detormiued  ;    perhaps 

it  was    mandrOy   and    his  duty    was   tiie    preparation   of     beer   or 

mead.     The  two    hotrii<   in    this   hymn  will    remind    the  reader  of 

the  **  two  divine  hotris  *'  for   whom   there   was  nn  oblation   in  the 

dpri  verses  (v.  8,  h.  13).     The  yajamdna^  the  2  hotrix^nwd  the  viffhas     j,^^^   ^.       -  ,, 

seem  to  have  been  the   three  divisions,  the  lormer  two  forming  the  divisions   of  so- 

militant,  while  the  latter  the  industrial  or   servile  typo   of  society,    as  °'®*^y* 

constitated  in  those  days.    The  bnrhif<  was   spread  (v.  4)  for  the  three  .spread  for  thret 

riiha-eating  gods  Mitra,  Varnna,  :ind  Aryaman.     The  hymn  is  cer- *' risha- "e  a  t  i  ug 

tainly  of  an  age  when  the  national  or  the  divisional  nan\o  of  the  author 

was  not  only  individualised,  but  the  imat^inary  patriarch  thus  brought  the  tribal    name 

into  existence  was  remembered  as  the  teacher  (t  performer  of  sacrifice,  petamorphosed 
A  *!       XI        II  ..  I*       w    .1  1         J-   •    •^-  ..   11  ^      «,  into  a  sacriticini 

After  the  oluations  were  oiiored  to  these  three  divinities,  art    ''all-fires    patrlarclu 

offering  seems  to  have  closed  the  homa  (v.  10).  The  hotri  priest,  who     ^JJ         .  "^H 

was  in  charge  of  the  ^oiif^.  had  to  make  himself  holy,  put  on  the  (v.  1)     The         pries 

Stceldotal  vestments  and  th<in  open  the  adhvara.    The  8th  verse  raises  ^?^     *^      mfiki^ 

a  suspicion  that  the  Denas  was  originally  the  name  of  a  fire-worship-  and      p„t       oi 

ping  nationality  or  human  divis^ion,  and  that  ihtmdnushax  were  tradi-  '*  sacerdotal  vest 

tionally  indebted  to  it   for  the  form  of  fin^-worship  then    prevalent     ^he  '*  Pe 

among  thom.     The    word   nuiinnan   in    the  2nd    v(»rso  stands    for^*'^'^»'*  originally 
I  .    1      -     jv     .  ,  ,,  ,  ti  rr-worshippoiB. 

some  kind  of  ottering,  perhaps   tlie  vocal. 

The iS/^/t  hymn  of   13    versos   is  not   (juitc   homogeneous.     The 
first    9    verses    raav    be     taken    as     fonniTio:    one    homoorenoous 
hymn,    but  the    10th    verse   is   in    honour  oi    Rudra,   Jardbodha      a        i   tor  p 
being  evidently  the  narao  of  some  priest  ;    the  adjective  animdtiahy  neons  hymn. 
"measureless*'  or  **  bottomless  "  in  the  1 1  Ui,  perhaps,  indicates  that  ,,  ^okanic  ''^^^^' 
some  volcanic  crater  is  bv  its  author    intciulcd  to  be  (lescjribod;  the 
12th  maybe  connected  with  the  11th    or  taken  as  an   independent 
verse,  while  the  13th  can  have  no  oarthlv  connection  with   anv  of 

the  precedinc:  verses.     If  there   wcrci    yoiinj^  and   old  amono-    the  and  young 

*^  °  JO  n  among  the  P(Tfts 

Devas,  and  also  short  and  tall,  would  it  not  bo  better  to  hold  tlnit 
the  word  Deva  originally  denoted  a  militant  division  ol  mankind. 
nndyaji^ya  the  **tribute"  paid  to  its  nn»iiii)tn*s  by  the  tribes  roinjnc^red 
and  brought  under  subj(.*ction  r  The  author  oL'  the  solitary  verse- 
was  from  among  the  tribes  or  nationalities  accustomed  to  pay  tri- 
bute, but,  not  being  as  well  off  as  before,  he  is  anxious  under  his 
changed  circumstances  that  he  should  not  be  open  to  the  chnrsfe 
of  having  deliberately  withheld  the  payment   of  his  duos.     This 
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rerii-  ungfat  lu  auen^then  the  sBj^unm  raised  bj  dia  8tb 
ihe  pfeccdh^  (  iCib  }  hynui  with  its  adjectfw  of 
tjiag  die  D»a»t,  that  the  Dff*f  xtrv  (nginkUv  no 
■cri&l   b^Bgs  or  spirits  bat  as   thejr  ttrr«  "  pieaerrew  of  fin' 
Iiad  -  D?d  and  fonng  "  or  *-  »hort  mod  UlT'  unmie  thorn,  thvr  niui 
hare  had  also  hands  and  feet,  and,  as  sarh,  furaied  an  indepi-i 
and  —err  important  dirtsian  of  oaankind. 
Tke     majori^      The  first  ;>  rano,  sd  thb  hrnn,  c^MrcBlfr  the  fire   from  &*»% 

coK.  hare  st  Jeridodly  hplliooar  tone.     Tl>«  scwne  is  plavm)  ou 

theliidn^.  The  Mihor  masi  haTo  oNnpoeed  this  tve^  gmyaind 
9  verses  on  the  era  of  a  great  baUie>  The  itisertion  of  y«  ia  Ihe  (nn 
kayiuajim  (  v.  8  )  »  equatly  atrioas  with  thai  of  <f  in  mi^ 
(  V.  1.  h.  26). 
Analjsia        of      The   Jb'.'A  hymn    nf   9   vrr»s  is  the  w-caDed  vitf^i-mv^  1 

hTOin^**'^""  The  1'  Ttr-^  mar  be  divided  iul.>  3  parta*  the  firal  two  ^rto,^ 
of  4  serses  each,  and  the  thitd  nf  the  remaining  one  v-i^r.  IMJfe 
Ist  rerw  is  mrtUiaucd  unc  stone  »r  stooe-peatle,  aad  aliHi  one  Bf4<l^ 
in  the  ^nd  twOa>fV-^^«'«"^  "hw$  TOBse^'*  one  ii>n£auii^^ 
cereal  to  be  pat  into  the  laenar.  the  other  for  nceiviDt;  tfao  eoiMP'^ 
of  the  moctariin  the  3rd  a  woman  is  deecrihed  m  -  i«iun$  n^W 
"letting  onk"  In  all  these  Tvnes.  the  eantpnts  nn- not  !■»(}(' 
bat  [bewocd  aMatki  in  the  4tli  ^traa  mnowssll  donbf  thatifti 
barley-Banr  that  fiinoeU  tba  oontasis  of  the  motur. 

The  word  »»■— fofj"  ta  the  nagnkr,  ms  (!•  'obc.  oeeura  ia  tlH4 
and  in  tlw  daal  n  the  Bth.  bat  )ladha«a  baa  c  ^Tnetijr  iatt' 
word  br  -  wiMdM, "  both  thr  mortar  tad  the  pvstla. 
largt:r  specintB3.  bring  naJr  of  wood.  Ther*-  It  ma  i<rdrr 
Terse  to  baTo  the  dipaeil  pat  lalo  the  t«n  ciaw^r.  ih  Iia««  the 
siraiMii  thiMfb  the  stntutf,  and  tbco  to  hare  it  ;  r.  .  tt<.4  a  o'W- 
*kiiB'  Thi  ward  Mew  omnns,  af  ranrse.  in  the  Gtfc  «iid  : '  -  :<ih  msM. 
bat  it  oxan  to  tbeaa  nnat  jut  as  tt  iIom  ia  i).usr  tif  nanj  i 
prec«>iiBK  bpon.  f>aai  the  flth  *<ne  tl  ic  dear  that  iladhmt  t^  ■' 
eitbM  "  hxnej  "  or  "naMl.'*  aas  added  \a  the  contatts  in  the  mailut' 
What  an  idtmctire  comnmttary  on  th*  waja  of  n'tnahaka  at  Ut 
Aitanija  and  ak»  ef  the  pte-tibuaya  a|>«,  wfaea  all  thcat  7  l^vm 
were  falhcrrd  as  Shanash-Uiepa  and  when  aQ  ifaHe  9  T|ipw  aeei 
cit«d  S5  iMBtaiata^  or  ilecUriai(  lh»  origin  o(  tin  — '  ■  ■  ■  -  ■  •■  »— — 
A       hLstocical  csnei.io:^  fermeatatiDa  *"  '  ' 

i~f  '"^""      Tl«  tmUMot  of  th**»(*  hjma  of  7  war:  br    the  riWaliMa  m 

pnMcl.  ^4(ialh     oatmctiie.     Tbete  •««»»  to   hare    be«n  *  ^""Nffol  nod  riofl 
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chief  of  the  name  (  v.  5  }  of  (jardabhn.  He  had  two  wives,  the  name 
of  one  lieing  Kan^rinuchi  (v.  G).  Gardabha  had  thousand?  ot'  cows 
and  horses  and  his  enemies  (  v.  1  )  were  for  robbing  him  of  some  ; 
but  all  their  attempts  failed.  Shiyrin  was,  perhaps,  the  name  of  the 
bold  commander  or  counsellor  who  had  set  treachery  at  work  in  the 
oamp  of  Gardablia.  In  the  3rd  verse  there  is  a  prayer  to  Indra  to 
make  the  two  qaeeas  sleep  a  sound  sleep,  as  they,  periiaps,  viewed 
with  suspicion  the  doings  of  Shiprin  and  his  associates.  Some  females 
not  privy  to  the  conspiracy,  are  not  (v.  4)  to  be  disturbed  in  their  sleep, 
while  those  tliat  were  "  givers  '*  of  information  to  be  purposely  kept 
awake.  Gardabha  with  one  wife  was  (v.  5)  to  liavo  his  namt^  erased 
from  the  book  of  the  living,  while  the  other  (v.  6)  was  not  to 
be  obstructed  or  molested  in  her  flight.  All  (v.  7)  those  that 
raised  a  hue-and-cry  were  to  be  slain,  while  those  who  attempted 
opposition  were  to  be  at  onco  dispatched.  Uhe  hymn  cannot  be 
8aid  to  be  in  honour  of  Indra,  it  is  rather  a  ])rayor  to  him  ;  tliere  is 
no  ritual,  no  religious  rite  in  it.  It  describes,  with  some  details,  a 
plot  on  the  part  of  the  adversaries  of  Gardabha,  who,  being  rich  and 
powerfol,  had  proved  invincible  in  the  open  l»attlefield  :  and  hence 
diia  attempt  to  stab  him  in  the  dark. 

The  80th  hymn  of  22  verses  is,  as  already  })ointod  ont,  hetero-  A  diatinctl; 
gencouB.  Even  the  first  15  verses  have  not  the  appearance  of  a  homo-  hetorogeneou 
genaoilB  whole.   The -t  verses   (6-9)  have  a  distinctly  bellicose  tone,     The  belli 

in  the  last  the  author  rememberino:  the  fact  of  his  father  having  once  ^^^^   P*^^ 

^  ^  versoH. 

called  upon  Indra  and  obtained  victory  in  a  battle.     Th(5  preceding 

b  irersos  describe  the  drinking  power,  tlio  capacity  of  tlie  stomach,      The      nor 

and  the  inordinate  fondness  for  lirinenr  ol'  Tndra,     In  the  lollowino-  '•t'lhcosp  part  c 

'      .  -^  G  verges. 

6(10-ir>)  verses,  tln^  unth(»T  is  |»le:idiny:  before    Indra  the   canso  of      An  autho 

hiflor  of  some  other  i>ri(\s<s.     In  the  llith,  tln^  jinthoi'  seems  to  have  pleading:         to 

promised  to  Indra  the  perfornianee  of  an  />?/<//  for  him.  In  the  KJth, 

which  is  again  a  solitary    verse  like   that   at  the  end  of    the    27th      A         snlitar 

hymn,   and   equally    important    with  it  in   respect  to  tin*  original  ^®''^*'' 

meaning  of  the  word  l)eva,  Indra  is  described  first  as  winning  riches 

by  means  of  his  neighing  and  panting  horses  and  then  making  the 

present  of  a  chariot  of  gold  to  the  author  and   liis  kindred.     Hero 

again,  would  it  not  be  bett^T  t()  take  Indra  as  some  warlike  king  or 

prince,  n:iaking  a   present  of  a  chariot   of   gold    to  the    warrior  io 

whom  he  thought  himself    indebted    Cor  the    victory.     Th»'    ii,^has     The     u  s  h  a 

triplet  is  cleverly  made  to  close  the  hymn,  as  the  expression    *'  at    ^  ^  ^     "^"'^  ^^^^ 

the  disappearance  Ushas"  occurs  in  the  2ud  of  the  twu  ara-hlttita 
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vorses.  Bnt  hero  again  it  was  only  the  Tvord  ushas  that  was  taken 
notice  of  by  the  compiler  and  not  its  meaning.  In  the  2nd  ara. 
hhrita  verse,  the  author  begs  protection  of  Agni  **  at  the  disappeaiv 
ance  of  ushas,''^  the  ordinary  **  dawn";  while  in  the  last  verse  of  the 
triplet,  the  pitiyer  is  to  JJshaf*,  "  Dawn  "  pei-sonified ;  besides,  it  is 
for  w(»alth  and  food,  not  for  protection.  In  no  verse  of  the  triplet 
i^  mention  made  of  any  fetter  or  disease ;  whence  then  could  there 
be  in  tiie  triplet  room  for  a  prayer  for  deliverance  from  one  and  for 
disappearance  of  the  other  ?  How  then  could  the  triplet  be  connect- 
ed with  the  deliverance  of  Shnnash-shepa  from  the  yCvpa  or  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  dropsy  of  Harishchandra  r^  and  yet  the  Aitareya 
declares  that  these  two  objects,  for  which  no  prayer  is  fonud  or  to 
which  not  even  a  remote  allusion  is  made  in  any  of  the  verses  form- 
in*:^  the  triplet,  were  attained  at  the  conclusion  of  the  third  verse !!! 
No  order  Kven   the  order  in  which  the  divinities  are  in  the  story  made  to 

?i'("Tifthe^<tor^^^^^^^  appear  on  the  stage  is  not  quite  intelligible.     Praja-pati  stands  at 

th(^  head  of  the  Vedic  pantheon,  even  Indra  being  made  one 
of  his  numerous  sons.  Why  should  Praja-pati,  father  of  the 
gods,  refer  Shunash-shepa  to  Agni,  occupying  rather  a  subordi- 
nate position  according  to  this  very  Aitareya,  the  lowest,  the 
highest  being  reserved  for  Vishnu.  Why  should  Agni  refer 
him  to  Savitri,  Savitri  to  Varnna  and  Varuna  to  Agni  again ?  Who 
are  these  Vishe-Devas  whom  Shunash-shepa  has  been  referred  to 
])y  Agni  ?  The  same  Agni  who  before  referred  Shunash-shepa  to 
Savitri,  now  refers  him  to  Indra.  The  great  Indra,  after  giving 
the  boy  a  chariot  of  gold,  refers  him  to  the  two  Ashvins,  his  subor- 
dinates, who  refer  him  to  Ushas  *'  Uawn''.  Of  course,  some 
quaint  reason  is  in  some  places  given  to  the  boy  by  the  divinity 
referred  to  for  referring  him  to  another  divinity.  But  where 
or  what  was  the  necessity  for  a  higher  divinity  to  refer  the  boy 
to  a  lower  one  ?  is  the  question  likely  to  be  asked  by  an 
inquiring  student,  and  no  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given.  Be- 
sides, when  even  the  Vishve-Devas  were  honoured  with  a  reference, 
why  wei-o  Vishnu,  Vayu,  PAahan,  Mitra,  Sarasvati,  the  Mamts 
Tlio  simnasli-  ^^^  others  forgotten  or  omitted?  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the 
^h('pa  >tory  in  hymns  were  found  arranged  in  a  particular  order  in  a  particalar 
•in  at tcmTM '^^^to  San/iihtf  and  then  an  attempt  was  made  probably  by  some  enthosi- 
coiinrct  Shuua'^h-  astic  worshipper  of  U^has,  to  establish  a  connection  between  these 

author<Mi»  of  the '*^'^''^'''  ^ly""'"^  ^^^   the  story  of  Shunash-shepa,  as  x-ecoived  by  the 
**  seven  hymns.'*    people.     The  story  seemed  to  have  had  for  its  basis,  as  already 
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iced,  the  name  of  Shunash-sbepa,  occurring  in  the  24th  hymu 
.  12  and  18)  and  also  iu  the  presentation  verse.  The  maker 
the  attempt  steadfastly  kept  the  Sanhitu  order  of  the  sevea 
ana  and  also  the  guthds  before  him,  and  the  result  is  the  gro- 
ins story  of  Harishchandi*a,  as  preserved  in  the  Aitareya. 
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lNTU()r)lT(VrORV. 

1  think  I  may  take  it  for  granted  that  an  Indian  who  has  receiyed 
En|;lisli  education  and  has  heen  introduced  to  tlie  ancient  history  of 
Kuropean  countries,  naturally  has  a  desire  to  l»e  acquainted  with  the 
ancient  history  ol'  his  own  country,  to  know  by  whom  and  how  tliat 
country  was  i^overned  in  ancient  times,  or  how  its  social  and  religious 
institutions  have  grown  up  and  what  rcvohitions  the  country  has 
i^onc  throu^^li  ;  but  means  for  liie  satisfaction  of  this  desire  are 
wanting.  India  unfortunately  has  no  written  liistory.  There  are 
cionie  chrnnirles  written  by  Jainas  and  otherii  referring  to  kings  and 
prince-  who  liviid  from  about  the  eighth  to  tlie  eleventh  centuries  of 
the  (/liristian  era  and  ruled  over  Gujarat  and  Kajputana.     There  are 

also  lives  of  individual  kin^s  such  as  the  J^ri-Harshacharita  of  Bdna 

• 

.ind  the  Vikraniankadevacharita  of  Bilhniia.  The  hero  of  the  former 
ruled  over  Northern  India  in  the  firsi  half  of  the  seventh  centurv,  and 
of  the  latter  over  Southern  India  in  the  latter  part  ef  the  eleventh  and 
the  early  part  i»t  the  twelfth  century.  The  Pnranas  contain  genea- 
logies of  certain  dynasties.  With  these  exceptions,  sometime  ago  we 
hiid  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  diff«'rent  provinces 
of  India  before  the  foundation  of  the  Mahomedan  Kmim-e.  Bnt  the 
researches  of  European  and  some  Native  scholars  and  antiquarians 
hiive  thrnwn  considerable  light  o\er  this  dark  period.  The  know- 
ledge hitherto  gathered  cannot  be  pronounced  to  be  very  satisfactory 
or  to  be  as  good  as  written  books  would  have  supplied.  Still,  it  is 
.>ntTicicnt  to  give  us  a  general  idea  of  the  poliiicul,  social,  and  religiouii 
Miovenients  that  took  place  I'rom  remote  times  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Mahomedans.  The  materials  for  these  reseaiches  I  shall  here  shortly 
dcRcribi*. 

First, —  (iold,  silver  and  copper  coins  ol'  ancient  kingN  are  found  in 
all  pjirts  of  the  country,  especially  in  Northern  India,  when  old 
mounds  eomposcd  of  the   ruins  of   buildings  are  dug  out.     These 

*  rhl*.  jjrtichM'on<isi>  of  a  Irciuir  roiid  in  March  la**!  before  a  Pooutt  nudicnoe, 
Imt  nftei  v^Jird-  iMnisMemldy  amplifuMi 
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coins  bear  certain  emblems,  and  also  legends  in  ancient  characters 
containinfif  the  names  of  the  Princes  who  issued  them,  and  Rometime^ 
of  their  fathersi  with  occasionally  the  date  of  their  issue.  From 
these  we  derive  a  knowledge  nf  the  kings  and  dynasties  that  ruled 
over  the  provinces  in  which  the  coins  are  found. 

Secondly, — We  find  inscriptions  enji^raved  on  rocks  and  columns  and 
on  the  remains  of  ancient  temples  wherein  occur  the  names  of  Princes, 
and  sometimes  of  the  provinces  ruled  over  or  conquered  by  them. 
Id  the  case  of  temples  and  other  benefactions  we  have  the  names  of 
the  donors,  their  profession,  the  description  of  the  nature  of  their  gift, 
and  sometimes  the  name  of  the  king  iu  whoso  reign  the  gift  was 
made.  Again,  wo  find  in  digging  old  ruins  chartervS  of  land-grants 
made  by  I'riuces,  inscribed  on  plates  of  copper.  The  grants  therein 
recorded  were  made  to  individual  Brahmans  or  to  temples  or  I^id- 
dhistic  Viharas,  These  coppor-plate  inscriptions  often  give  a  full 
genealogy  of  the  dynasty  to  which  the  grantor  belonged,  together 
with  the  most  notable  events  in  the  reign  of  each  of  the  prince^ 
belonging  to  the  dynasty.  Often 'times,  there  is  a  mere  vague  praise 
of  the  different  kings  which  can  have  no  historical  value,  but  one 
who  possesses  a  little  critical  powor  can  without  much  diiBculty 
distinguish  between  what  is  historically  true  and  what  is  not.  A  very 
large  number  of  such  grants  has  been  found  in  our  own  Maratlia 
country,  in  consequence  of  which  wh  have  been  able  to  construct  a 
sort  of  continuous  political  history  from  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  centurv  to  the  time  of  the  Mahomedan  invasion. 

Thirdly, — Another  important  source  consists  tin*  writings  ol  tor 
signers  who  visited  this  country  or  obtained  inionnatiou  about  it  from 
others.  The  invasion  of  Alexander  the  Great  brought  the  t  J  recks  m 
communication  with  India,  and  after  his  ds'Rtli  ln>  general  Seloukus 
who  obtained  the  province  of  Syria  kept  u|)  a  regular  iutenonrse  wjrh 
A  king  who  is  called  Sandracottns  l»y  the  Greeks,  who  rei2:ne'l  n\ 
Pataliputra,  and  at  whose  court  resided  an  ambassador  of  Scleukus  oi 
the  name  of  Megasthenes.  The  work  of  Megnsthenes,  though  not 
extant,  was  abridged  by  other  writers  and  in  this  form  it  has  come 
down  to  us.  Then  we  have  Ptolemy's  ge<»graphy  which  was  written 
between  151  and  1G3  A.  D.,  the  date  of  his  death.  He  gives  the  names 
of  Indian  towns  and  8ometinir<  of  the  princes  who  reigned  there  at 
the  time.  Similarly  we  have  got  another  wurk  called  the  Periplas  of 
theErythrean  Sea  whose  author  is  unknown,  lie  too  gives  valuable 
geographical  and  historical  information.  After  Buddhism  had  pene- 
46 
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trnteH  into  dhiiia,  several  Cliinese  pilgrinib  visited  India  tn^in  time  to 
Time  Hud  have  lot't  us  an  Hccountorwhatthev  saw.  Snch  are  Fa  Hian, 
Sunc:-yiin.  Ilieun  Tsiaug,  and  Using.  The  Mabomedaus  who  visited 
the  couiitrv  iu  later  times  iiave  also  left  us  bimilar  works.     Besides 

* 

the  information  given  by  these  writers  about  the  people,  their  litera- 
ture, and  tlieir  kings,  what  is  of  the  higheht  value  is  the  help  they 
.ifford  in  di'tfrminin^  the  data's  of  events  in  India.  For  all  these 
foreigners  liad  good  systems  of  chronology. 

Hoides  these,  some  of  the  later  Sanskrit  and  vernacular  workR 
contain  what  are  called  Prasastis  or  historical  accounts  of  princes  in 
»^li"se  reign  they  were  composed  and  sometimes  of  the  dynasties  to 
which  tliuv  helono-ed. 

These  are  the  authorities  lor  the  political  history  of  the  country  ; 
but  the  history  of  thought  as  well  as  of  religious  and  social  instito- 
tions  is  to  h(»  gathered  I'rom  the  literature  itself,  which  is  vast.  Bnt 
though  it  is  viist,  still  older  works  calculated  to  enable  us  to  solve 
many  a   problem  iu  lit<^rary  and  social  history  have  ])eri8hed. 

In  u>ing  all  these  material?,  however,  one  should  exercise  a  good  deal 
nt  keen  'Titical  power.     No  one  who  does  not  i)058ess  this  power  can 
make  a  proper  use  of  them.     A  j^ood  many  years  ago,  I  delivered  a 
Icetnre  on  the  critical  and  comparative  method  ol'  study,  which  has* 
Ijcin   puhli>hed.     To  what  I  have  stated  there,  I  shall  only  add  that 
in  deahng  with  all  these  materials  one  should  proceed  un  6Uch princi- 
ples •  ;(    evidence  as  are  followed    by  a  judge.     One   must  in  the  first 
T'lace    he    iin])ai'tiHi,   with  no    particular  disposition   to  find    in   the 
'naterial>  before  him  something  that  will  tend  to  the  glory  of  his  race 
and  eountry,  nor  should   he   have  an  opposite  prejudice  against  the 
ronniry  or  its  people.     Nothing  but  dry  truth  should  be  his  object: 
and  he '^lH)nld  in   (rvery  ease  deti'rmi lie  the  credibility  of  the  witnesa 
hefore  him  and  the  probability  or  otherwise  of  what  is  stated  by  him. 
He  --hould  ascertain  whether  he  was  an  eye-witne>s  or  a  coutemporary 
»\Un(>s,  H!ul  whether  in  dest-ribing  a  certain  event  he  himself  was  not 
open   to   the   t'Muptation   ol    exaggeration    or  to  the  influence  of  the 
iiarvelh'U:*.     None  of  the  current  legends  should  be  considered  to  be 
liistorically  true,  hut  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  find  any  germ 
•:  trutli  that  tluH'  may  be  in  them  by  evidence  of  another  nature. 


•  >. 


liiK  Matuyas. 

I  >hall  now  proceed  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  India  as 
'etprniined  by  the  critical  use  of  these  materials.     As  1  have  alreadj 
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observed,  the  Paranas  give  lists  of  kiugs  who,  they  say  in  prophetic 
laogaage,  will  reign  in  the  future.  In  consequence  of  the  corruption 
of  manuscripts  there  are  a  great  many  Jiserepnncies  in  the  lists 
AS  given  in  different  works  of  that  class.  Besides,  there  is  no 
chronological  clue  whatever  to  be  found  in  them.  We  will, 
therefore,  begin  with  that  dynasty  of  which  we  have  intimation 
elsewhere,  and  with  that  king  whose  date  can  be  determined  by 
unimpeachable  evidence.  Chandragupta  is  mentioned  as  the  founder 
of  the  Maurya  dynasty.  He  is  said  to  have  uprooted  the 
family  of  the  Nandas  who  ruled  before  him  and  to  have  been  assisted 
by  a  Brahman  of  the  name  of  ("hanakya.  He  is  one  of  those  whose 
memory  has  been  preserved  by  botli  Buddhist  and  Brahmanic  writers. 
We  have  a  dramatic  play  in  which  his  acquisition  of  the  throne  through 
the  help  of  Channkya  is  alluded  to.  Buddhistic  works  also  give  simi 
lar  accounts  about  him.  The  grammarian  pAtahjali  alludes  to  the 
Mauryas  and  speaks  of  a  Chanflraff tqtt nsubhd ,  In  an  inscription, 
dated  in  the  year  72,  which  has  been  referred  to  the  Saka  era  and  is 
conseqaently  equivalent  to  150  A.  D.,  Chandragnpta  the  Maurya  is 
spoken  of  m  having  cansed  a  certain  tank  to  be  constructed  ;  and 
we  have  contemporary  evidence  also  of  the  existence  of  the  king  and 
of  his  acquisition  of  the  throne  in  the  writings  of  Greek  authors. 
They  speak  of  Chandragnpta  as  being  an  ambitions  man  in  his  youth, 
and  as  having  been  present  in  the  Panjab  at  the  time  of  Alexander's 
invasion.  He  is  said  to  have  freed  the  countrv  from  the  Macedonian 
yoke,  to  have  fought  with  Seleukus,  who  had  obtained  the  Syrian  pro- 
vince of  the  Alexandrian  empire,  and  to  have  finally  concluded  a  treaty 
with  him.  Seleukus  sent  an  ambassador  to  his  court  of  the  name  of 
Megasthenes.  From  this  connection  of  (yhandragu[>ra  with  Seleukus 
we  have  been  able  to  determine  the  date  of  his  accession,  which  is 
about  322  B.  V,  Chandragupta's  capital  was  IVitalipntra,  which  is 
represented  by  Greek  writers  to  have  been  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  theGtinges  and  theErannoboas,  which  last  corresponds  to  our  Hira- 
ayabAha.  Hiranyabaha  was  another  name  of  the  Sona,  and  Patanjali 
dpeaks  of  Pataliputra  as  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Sona.^  His 
successor,  according  to  one  PniAna,  was  BindusAra,  and,  according  to 
another,  BhadrasAra.  He  is  m«'ntioned  also  in  Buddhistic  work-^,  but 
the  name  does  not  occur  in  any  inscription  or  foreign  writing.  His 
son  was  called  Asoka.  This  is  a  very  important  name  in  the  ancient 
history  of  the  whole  of  India,  and  as  the    connection    of   the   prince 

2  3T^^|-(jr  ^{^^^^^» 
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wiili   Biuldhism  was  cluse,  aud  that  religiou  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  iieueral  Iiistorv  of  India,  T  must  here  give  a  short  account  of  it. 

I»1^K    OF    UuDimiSM, ITS    DOCTRINKS    AM»    AlMS. 

After  the  Indian  Aryas  had  established  the  system  of  sacrificial  reli- 
gion fully,  thfir  spenilation  took  its  start  from  the  sa<'rifice.  Every 
thiiii:  wjis  identified  with  some  sacrifirial  operation.  The  gods  arorepre- 
stMiied  in  the  Purusha  Sfiktato  have  sacrificed  the  primordial  Purusha, 
from  whom  thus  sacrificed  arose  the  %^hole  creation.  Brahman  is  a 
word  which  in  the  Riksamhitfi  means  a  particular  Mantra  or  verse 
addresfetd  to  a  god,  or  that  sort  of  power  from  winch  one  is  able  to 
compose  such  a  .Mantra.  Thence  it  came  to  signify  the  trne  power  or 
virtue  in  a  sacrifice,  or  its  essence;  and  when  the  whole  nniverse  was 
I'iiirnrdcd  Jis  pi  educed  from  a  kind  of  sacrifice,  its  essence  also  came  to 
ho  iiiuned  Bniiniittii,  There  was  at  the  same  time  religious  and  philoso- 
phical sptcnlation  upon  an  independent  basis  starting  from  the  self- 
roiisciour,  >oui.  In  theKigveda  Saiiihita  we  have  several  philosophical 
h\nuis,  and  the  specnlati(»n  which  they  indicate  ran  on  in  its  course, 
and  I  he  rc-ults  of  it  we  have  in  tl»e  I'panishads.  In  the  celebrated 
liymn  beginning  with  N asaduKhi ih ismhh'it^  it  is  represented  that  in 
the  (hirkn(?8s  which  enveloped  the  wh(de  world  in  the  beginning, that 
which  was  wra])])ed  up  in  the  Unsubstantial  developed  through  the  force 
i^i'  l)r<)'>ding  energy,  and  tliere  arose  in  it  a  Desire  which  is  spoken  of 
j>  thi-  lirst  germ  of  the  mind.  This  idea  tiiat  our  worldly  existence 
with  its  dellnite  modes  of  thiidving  is  the  result  of  desire  developed 
in  a  variety  "f  ways.  This  appears  to  be  the  idea  adopted  »>r  appro- 
priated hy  Buddhism,  and  one  sense  of  the  name  MUra  of  the 
ihuhlliistie  Prince  of  Darkn(»ss  is  Kama  or  desire.  Of  the  four  noble 
tiuths  lA  liuddhism  the  iirsf  is  misery  (Dnhkha),  and  the  second  the 
f.riL^iii  of  misery.  This  is  thirst  or  desire.  If,  therefore,  the  misery 
of  worldly  existence  is  due  to  desire,  tlie  conclusion  follows  that,  in  the 
words  of  the  Kntha  Tpanishad,  by  upiooiing  y(»nr  desire  you  are  free 
from  misery  and  attain  immortality  and  eternal  bliss.*  This  is  the 
third  of  the  noble  truths.  r>ufc  immortality  or  eternal  blissone 
can  speak  of  when  one  rogar«ls  the  soul  as  iomething  different 
from  and  lying  beyond  the  mind  or  thoughts  which  have  been  set  in 
Motion  by  iK'sire.  When,  however,  the  existence  of  such  a  thing 
beyond  the  jnlnd  or  thonght  is  denied,  the  condition  of  eternal  bliss 
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mesne,  when  thought,  has  ceased,  what  some  people  call,  annihilation. 
In  one  of  the  eections  of  the  BrihadAranyaka,  which  Upanishad  and 
the  Chhandogya  might  be  regarded  as  collectionK  of  the  speculations 
of  yarioas  Rishi?,  there  occurs  n  passage  which  comes  very  near  to 
the  denial  of  the  soul  as  a  separate  substance.  "  Yajnavalkya/' 
says  Artabhaga,  the  son  of  JaratkAru,  '^  when  the  speech  of  a  man  or 
Parasha  who  is  dead,  goes  to  Agni  or  Bre,  his  breath  to  the  wind,  his 
sight  to  the  sun,  his  mind  to  the  moon,  his  power  of  hearing  to  the 
quarters,  the  body  to  the  eartb,  and  the  self  to  the  Akasa  or  ether, 
the  hairs  of  his  body  to  the  herbs  and  the  hairs  on  the  head  to  the 
trees,  and  the  blood  and  seminal  fluid  are  placed  in  the  waters, 
where  does  the  Purusha  exist?'*  YAjnavalkya  answers  "ArtabhAga, 
give  me  your  hand.  We  alone  shall  know  of  this  and  not  the  people 
here.*'  80  then  they  went  out  and  conversed  with  each  other  and  what 
they  spoke  of  was  Karma  (deeds),  and  what  they  praised  was  Karma. 
He  who  does  meritorious  Karma  or  deeds  bpconies  holy,  and  lie  who 
does  sinful  deeds  becomes  sinful.  With  this  Artabhuga,  the  son 
of  Jaratkaru,  was  satisfied  and  remained  silent.^  Here  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  different  parts  of  which  man  is  composed  are 
represented  as  being  dissolved  into  the  dilTerent  parts  of  the  (V)smos, 
and  what  remains  is  the  Karma.  The  ideas  therefore  involved 
in  this  dialogue  are  three : — (1)  That  the  soul  is  not  a  substance 
separate  from  the  component  parts  of  a  human  being  ;  (2)  that  what 
renders  transmigration  or  the  production  of  a  new  being  possible  is 
the  Karma,  and  (3)  that  according  to  the  nature  of  the  previous  Karma 
is  the  nature  of  the  new  being,  holy  or  sinful.  The  third  idea  is 
common  to  all  Hindu  systems  of  philosophy  or  religion  ;  but  the  Hrst 
two  are  heterodox,  and  must  have  been  considered  so  when  the 
dialogue  was  compelled,  since  it  was  to  avoid  the  shock  which  the 
exposition  of  such  doctrines  would  cause  that  YAjnavalkya  retires 
from  the  assembly  and  speaks  to  Artabhaga  alone.  Still  tiie  ideas 
bad  been  developed  in  the  times  of  \ho  Upanishad  and  were  adopted 
by  Bnddhism.  In  the  celebrated  dialogue  betweeu  the  Greek  k'lwj; 
Milinda  or  Menander  of  ^akala  and  NAgasena,  a  Buddhist  Saint,  the 
king  asks:  **  How  is  your  reverence  known?  What  is  your  name?" 
Nagasena  replies:  "I  am  called  NAgasena  by  my  parents,  the  priests, 
and  others.  But  NAgasena  is  not  a  separate  entity."  And  going  on 
farther  in  this  way   NAgasena   gives  an   instance   of   the   chariot  in 


••■"■•f" 
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which  th(>  king  came,  and  says:''  As  the  various  parts  of  a  chariot  whea 
united  furin  tlie  cliariot,  8o  the  five  Skaudhas^  ivhen  united  in  one 
hody  form  a  being  or  living  existen<*e.''  Here  we  see  that  as  there  is 
nothinic  like  a  chariot  independeotly  of  its  parts,  so  there  is  nothing 
like  a  man  independently  of  the  various  elements  of  which  he  is  com- 
posed. Furtl^^r  on  in  the  same  hook  we  have,  **  The  king  said,  *  what 
I-  it  XAKas«.'na  that  is  re-born  ?'  *Name-and-i'orni  is  re-born?'  'What, 
i^  it  this  same  nanie-and-form  that  is  re-born .''  '  No;  but  by  this 
I  aTne-and-r«)rni  deeds  are  done,  good  and  evil,  and  by  th(>se  deeds  (this 
Krtiiiia)  another  name-and-form  is  re-born.'"'  In  the  external  world 
also  tlu'  Buddhist,  believes  in  the  existence  of  no  substance.  To  hiia 
^11  knowledge  is  phenomenal,  and  this  ia  what  appears  to  be  meant  by 
the  doctrine  that  every  thing  is  Kshniikn  or  monu'ntary. 

But  it  wa^  not  the  m<'tA))hysiral  doetrines^  of  Buddhism  that 
intiu^Miccd  thr,  masses  of  the  peojile.  What  proved  attrActive  was  its 
olhical  side.  The  linddhist  prea<*her3  discoursed  on  Dharma  or  right- 
eousness to  the  poo[)lo.  Such  discourses  on  Bhurma  without  the  intro- 
diu;tion  oi  any  theistie  idea  have  their  representatives  in  the  Brahmanie 
literature.  In  many  of  the  episodes  of  the  Mahabharata  especially  in 
the  Sauti  and  Anusasanika  books,  we  have  simply  ethical  discouraea 
u  ithout  any  reference  to  God,  of  the  nature  of  those  we  tind  in  Buddhiatio 
works  ;  and  s(»nietimes  the  verses  in  the  Mahabharata,  are  the  same  as 
those  occurring  in  the  latter.  There  appears  to  beat  one  time  a  period 
In  which  thi.'  thoni^hts  of  the  Hindus  were  directed  to  the  delineation  of 
light  conduct  in  its»)lf  without  any  thei-tic  bearing-.  And  Hnddhism 
on  it '  .'thical  side  r»*)>rr^»uita  that  phase.  Uight  conduct  is  the  last 
uf    the    four   nohh*    truths    of    Buddhism.     The     origin     of  misair 

alluded  to  ahovi*  is  destroyed  by  what  is  called  the  eight-fold  Path 

./r.,  right  vi.ws,  right  resolve,  right  speech,  right  action,  right  living, 
ri^ht  etYort,  right  self-knowledge,  rii^'ht  contemplation.^  Thus  the 
Buddhistic  gospel  is,  that  righteous  conduct  is  the  means  of  the  de- 


Tlic  tl  .*i;  Skamlhas  arp  ^vT  physical  const  Ituenta,  [^^"T  self-conR4>ioa*<iie<«i, 

^75fr  feeliipj  o£  plcu-iir--   or   pain,  HtTF  nam t\  nntl  ^'i^Pr  1««\«*,  Uiitfud,   anJ 

ifn';ttnatii»ii.     Tlir-e  tivf  «!onatitiitc  ilie  huiiian  l)eing. 

^  ^m*^l  (.1  niiMK-aihl-forni  ip  equivalent  tot  lie  tiveSkandhaR  of  whloh  allv- 
lim  )»(»iii;^  is  i"im})«"»<i'(l.    Tlift  exi»n»ssi«»n.  MuTeforo, '^iKnifi'*?*  aliving  individoAl. 

Htq^>:^ft:.  HrTtiHRTf^T^f  nil- tiu"a.Mifie  of  H^q^^  hafi.itappetrs  to  me, 
u  ,t  vftbepiMuiiiotlv  «'ivtMi.  ^?l^  isreniemliranti'ol'what  a mao'ntrae condition 
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dtruction  o[  Huft'eriug  which  may  end  in  positive  happiness  or  not 
according  as  one  regards  his  SouI  as  snhstnntial  or  phenomenal.  It 
was  this  phase  of  Buddhism  that  with  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
raigsionaries  and  of  the  Emperor  Asoka  enabled  it  to  achieve  success 
amoDgst  the  masses  of  the  people  ;  and  what  was  wanting  on  the 
theistic  side  was  supplied  by  the  perfection  and  marvellous  powers 
attribated  to  the  founder  of  tho  religion.  Without  this  faith  in  th*^ 
perfection  or,  what  we  should  call,  the  divine  nature  of  Buddha,  a 
mere  ethical  religion  would  probably  not  have  succeeded.  Buddhism 
was  not  a  social  revolution  as  has  been  thought  by  some  writers,  it 
was  a  religion  established  and  propagated  by  persons  who  had 
renouQced  the  world  and  professed  not  to  care  for  it.  From  times  of 
old  there  existed  in   the  Indian  community  such  persons,  who  were 

# 

called  Sramanas  and  belonged  originally  to  all  castes.  These  gave 
themselves  to  contemplation  and  sometimes  propounded  doctrines  of 
salvation  not  in  harmony  with  the  prevalent  creed.  Buddhism  was 
not  even  a  revolt  against  caste,  for  tliough  men  from  all  castes  were 
admitted  to  the  monastic  order,  and  though  in  the  discourses  of  Buddha 
himself  and  others  the  distinction  of  caste  is  pronounced  to  be  entirely 
worthless,  still  the  object  of  those  who  elaborated  the  system  was  not 
to  level  caste-distinctions.  They  even  left  the  domestic  ceremonies  of 
their  followers  to  be  performed  according  to  the  Vedic  ritual.  This  is 
one  of  the  arguments  brought  against  Buddhism  l>y  IJdayanjicharya. 
"There  does  not  exist,"  he  says,  "a  sect,  tho  followers  of  which  do 
not  perform  the  Vedic  rites  beginning  with  tho  Garbhadhana  and 
ending  with  the  funeral,  even  though  they  regard  them  as  having  but  a 
relative  or  tentative  truth.'*^  Buddhism,  however,  was  a  revolt  against 
the  sacrificial  system  and  denied  the  authority  of  the  Vedas  as 
calculated  to  point  out  the  path  lo  salvation.  And  (his  is  at  the  root 
of  the  hostilitv  between  itself  and  Brahmanism. 


i0;  being  blindeil  to  it  is  f^rlft^T  or  S^ffrTy^.  Bha^.  Ci.  ii.  6:^.     StieiQg  who.To. 
one's  course  of  oonduct  is  heading  one  and  remembering  what  one  ought  to  do  - 

^jf^J  and  that  Is  awakened  in  one  by  God:  fb.  xv.  15.    When  infatuation  dis 

appears,  ^^f^T  return8  ;  /&.  xviii.  73. 

Wf    5n3l'3sfrr  I  Almatattvaviveka.  Calc.   Ed.  of    Saihvat  1006.  p    89,  «tf  7 
relating  to  B%V^9  a  bud«lhist  technical  term. 
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ri:"!- \i.  \Tln\    rii      r»riiI»liI>M, — As<>KA*S    Kl»l«r>. 

PiuHdliisui  was  [iropagated  by  »  number  of  devoted  persons.  Bat 
1  Mi^hk  :}ic  (>ti'<)rtr>  of  A^oka  contributed  a  good  deal  to  its  acceptance 
'»y  ;li<?  \Rrgc  ina<s  of  the  people.  Though  of  course  in  his  edicts  he 
(I  )(">  not  inculcate  upon  his  pc^ople  faith  in  Buddlia  and  Saiiigha,  still  the 
Dliarni.'i  or  righteousness  that  he  preaches  is  in  the  spirit  of  Dnddhism. 
The  iiiseriptioiis  of  Asoka  arc  engraved  on  rocks,  pillars,  and 
tjiblots  of  stone.  Those  of  the  first  class  are  found  at  Girnar  in 
KAthiawiVI,  on  the  west,  >Siiahbazgarhi  in  Afghanistan,  Mansehra  on 
thf  norUiorri  frontiers  of  the  Panjab,  Klialsi  near  the  sources  of 
lilt*  .)iinin:i  in  tlie  Himalaya,  and  Dliauli  in  Katak  and  Jaugad  in 
<i;inja!n  on  the  east.  All  these  contain  the  same  edicts,  their  number 
ill  snmr  ( iises  being  fourteen,  and  h'jis  in  others.  In  the  last  two  places 
til.  rv  ixrv  two  separate  edicts  not  found  on  the  other  rocks.  These 
ii>«riptimih  are  in  two  different  characters — those  at  Girnar.  Khalsi, 
Dininli  and  .fangad  being  in  the  character  called  l>rdhmi.  which  is  the 
«  arllei^t  toini  of  onr  modern  Devjinjiijari,  and  those  at  Shahbazgarbi 
jiid  Mansehra  are  in  the  character  called  Kharoshthi,  and  are  written 
Irorn  r\AA>  tn  left  in  the  nniuner  of  the  anrient  Pahlavi  and  the 
inoflern  P<M*si:kn  a!i(l  Arabic  documents.  Two  of  the  columns  bearing 
in-<  ri|)tion<  <,t  the  second  class  are  now  at  Dehli.  .They  were  brought 
tin  ri-  by  the  Mmperor  Kirozshah  from  Siwalik  and  Merat.  The  others 
'  M  ^^at  Allaliabsul,  lUdhia,  Mathia,  and  Rampurva.  The  edicts  are  the 
Mill"  Mil  tin  <(^  'olninns,  but  the  number  of  these  on  the  Siwalik  Dehh 
)'i!|»i?  is;.r\rii,  tlie>eei)nd  Dehli  pillar  contains  five,  thatat  KilnipurvH 
t«»ii,  .in«l  tin'  ir-t  six.  In  the  case  oi  both  those  classes,  the  inscrip- 
fi'His  arc  \\(ll-|ir<serv<'d  in  some  ca^^t's  and  mutilated  in  others. 
^Mialln  cilicis  on  rocks  :ind  lublets  are  lonnd  at  Rupnath  and 
S.ilia^Mr.iin  in  IJhjr<<'Ilvliaii(i.  Hairat  on  the  iiorth-easteru  boundary  of 
K'ajpntana,  and  Sitblapur  in  ihr  Maisur  territory.  Then'  is  also 
.t  i.tMi't  in:>(-ri]>tinn  addressed  to  the  Ma^adha  Saiiigha.and  three  small 
(»in-s  ih<*a\(s  at  Marabar  near  (i.iya.  Two  nn>ro  inscriptions  have  been 
fniiinl  at  I'.nlciia  and    Nijrlixa  in  the  Nrpal  Terai. 

I'.xiKNi  "I   A>«»K  \*-  iMiiKi-:  \Nh  iiii:  hvii'or  nis  couoxatiox. 

Nou,  in  tile  lii.st  |il:i('c,  iKun  the  bxalities  in  which  we  find  ihese  in- 
Ncriptionr*  it  appears  that  AM^kas  dominions  extended  from  KatbiawAd 
>in  the  we»t  to  Katak  and  (ianjaiii  mi  the  east,  and  to  Afghanistan, 
Paiijal),  and  tin'  •^nniccs  td'  I  lie  .Inniini  in  the  north.  To  the  South  it 
(vlended   <>\er   the  cenlrc    ni    tin'    tableland    of    the   Dekkan  Up  to 
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Maisnr.  In  the  second  rock-edict  he  speaks  of  "  conquered"  countries 
and  -the  "  neighbouring  or  bordering  **  countries.  In  the  last  class 
he  mentions  the  Chodas,  the  Pundyas,  Satiyaputa,  Ketalaputa  or 
Keralaputa  up  to  Tambapanni,  and  the  countries  of  Antiyoko  the 
Yona  king  and  his  neighbours.  In  the  thirteenth  rock-edict  he  speaks 
of  his  having  achieved  religious  victory  ^'  here  "  and  in  the  neighbour- 
ing or  bordering  countries  up  to  six  hundred  Yojanas,  where  reigns 
Antiyoko,  the  Yona  king,  and  further  away  from  him  where  the  four 
kings,  Turam&ya,  Antikina,  Maka,  and  Alikasudara  hold  sway,  and 
down  below  where  the  Choda  and  the  Pundya  rule  up  to  Tambapanni, 
and  also  in  the  conntries  of  '*  Hidaruja."  This  last  expression 
must  be  translated  by  ''  the  kings  about  here/ '  among  whom  he 
enumerates  those  of  the  countries  of  Visha,  Vaji,  Yona,  Kamboja. 
Ndbh&ta,  Nabhapanti,  Bhoja,  Pitinika,  Andhra,  and  Pulinda.io 
Here  there  is  a  threefold  division,  tiz,,  his  own  empire,  spoken 
of  as  "  here"  ;  the  neighbouring  independent  countries  ruled  over  by 
Antiochos  and  others,  and  those  of  the  Chodas  and  Pundyas ;  and  the 
^^Hidarajas"  or  "kings  here/*  t,  e.,  in  his  empire.  On  comparing 
both  those  passages,  it  wonld  appear  that  Antiochus  and  the  other 
Greek  princes  as  well  as  the  princes  of  the  Chodas  and  PAndyas,  wero 
independent ;  while  the  kings  of  the  Vajjis,  whose  country  lay  near 
P&taliputra,  and  of  the  Bhojas,  the  Petenikas,  and  the  Andhras  and 
the  Pulindas  were  under  his  influence,  /*.  ^.,  were  probably  his  feuda- 
tories ;  while  the  rest  of  the  country  was  under  his  immediate  sway. 
Among  the  feudatory  princes  must  also  be  included  those  of  the  Gan- 
dharas,  Rasfcikas,  and  the  AparAntas,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  fifth 
rock-edict,  and  to  whose  dominions  he  sent  overseers  of  righteousness.^^ 
From  the  mention  of  Antiyoko  and  others  in  the  second  and  thirteenth 
edicts,  the  date  when  they  were  composed  can  be  accurately  determined. 
Antiyoko  was  Antiochus  of  Syria  (260 — 247  B.  C),  TnraraAya  was 
Ptolemy   Philadelphus   of   Egypt   (285—247   B.  C),   Antikini    was 

10  Epigr.  Iiid.  Vol.  II.  pp.  449-450  au«l  462-405.  HidarAja  has  been  taken 
to  be  a  proper  name  by  both  M.  S(Miait  and  Dr.  Biihler.  But  Hida  every- 
where in  these  inscriptions  means  "  here,"  aud  the  sense  the  "  kings  here'*  tits 
Id  very  well  with  the  context.  Asoka  distinguishes  between  Hida  and  Antesn— 
?.«.,  his  own  empire  and  the  territories  of  his  neighbours.  Tlie  third  class  left 
most  be  of  those  who  were  kings  in  the  ext^»nt  of  country  that  could  be  spoken 
of  as  Htda,  t.  e.,  princes  comprised  in  his  empire  or  ilejwndeut  princes,  lb, 
p,  471,  and  Inscription*  of  Piyadasi,  by  S«»nart,  Vol,  II.  p.  84,  and  p.  92,  note  ()3, 
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Aiiiigouus  <  Jonatus  of  Macedonia  (278 — 242  B.  C),  Maka  was  A 
of  Cyrn*-  (died  258  B.  C),  and  Alikasudara  was  Alexander  of  Epinis 
{dh'd  hi'twcen  202  and  258).  All  of  these  were  living  between  260 
and  25>5  i>.  C,  wherefore  the  matter  in  the  inscription  was  composed 
hetwcMU  those  years,  /.  e.,  about  259  B,  C,  and  Asoka  was  crowned 
about  271  B.  C,  as  the  ediot  was  promulfratf^l  in  the  thirteenth  year 
ait»-r  the  fvent.'- 

.\s'»K  \,  \  B«:in»Mi<T,  r,\\  thleilxnt  asm  mkkkai.. 

In  tln^  edicts  at  Sahasiirani,  Bairat.  Uupnath,  and'Siddapur,"  Asoka 

-ay  -  *i  hat  he  was  an  Upilsaha  m  lay-follower  of  Buddhism  Eor  more  than 

iwii  yi-ar-  and  a  half,  but  did  not  exert  himself  to  promote  righteous- 

iK-*^,^:  iitit  i'or  mnre  than  a  year  afti^rwnrds  he  did  so,  and  the  result  was 

that  t}i()>'(f  men  and  gods  thai  had  been  regarded  as  true  in  JambudvSpn 

hrforc,  v.'crc;  rendered  false.     In  the  eighth  rock-edict,   he  speaks  of 

hi-  haviii'.;  *' set  out  for  Sambodhi,'"  which   technically   means  perfect 

kiiowli'd^'f,  after  the  end  oi"  the  tenth  year  since  his  coronation.   This 

fxprcv.>ion  orcurs  in  Buddhistic  Pali  works,  and  siguifies  *  beginning  to 

dfi  ftiuli  d<?fi(lii  as  are  calculated  to  lead  in  the  end  t<»  perfection.'     From 

iiie.sctw"  htaternenls   it  ajipears  that  Asoka    was   a  Buddhistin  lay* 

lojlow'tr,  and  worked  with  a  view  to  gain  the  hijj^hest  gciod  promised  by 

f^id'lhJ^ifi.     ife  visited  the  Luuibini    grove,   where  &\kyamnni   was 

I.  'iii,;tfici  \h'  had  been  a  cniwn^d  king  for  twenty  years,  and,  having 

ilofii    '.  »M   liifj,  <M'(M«tcd  a  stone  column  on  the  site  with  a  stone  enclosnie 

(v\i>  'n.-\\\'i  wall;.'*^     Paderia,  in  the  Xcpal  Terai,  where  the  inscription 

v,  III  li    ii.ciiiloip  ihis  was  found  enj^ravcd  on  a  mutilated  pillar,  must 

.1'  ih«   -iic  ofihc  I'irfh  [)la<'e  of  Hnddha.     The  other  Nepal  inscription 

tij.'ti  '■'.;'      toiinil  a!    Niglivu   represeids  his  havin«j^  increased  tho  stupa 

f  ;ti*r«-'l  to  Koii:*ikam«na,  when  fourteen  years  had  elapsed  since  his  corona- 

f  iuii,  JiM'l  ^nwn-  y»*Jirs  afterwards,  probably  in  the  same  year  in  which  he 

.i.-il<d  tlic  liUtiibiiii  f;rove,  he  <lid   worship  thero.^''*     In  the  Babhra 

\ui-iv'\\i^\'t\i   .t<ldr«»-s«Ml  to  tin*  Ma*;adha   Church,  Asoka  expresses  his 

t'uitli   ill    till'   hiiddhist,  Triad   of   Ihiddha,  Dharma   (Ri^hteousneM), 


'    ' ,,  '    1   li'yi  H  '<l  r\;.'l;i-i,  l)>  Sciiait,  Vol.  II.  J).  S«>,  Eiig.  Trans. 
I     !..      /ill.  V.,1.  .\  Ml.  pp.  :«ij.:io:i;  In-^cr...!*  P.  Vol.  II.  pj*.  r»7-ri8  and  «7 ; 

r,.i  !.|.  I'    .  '.  .ii.  IV.  III.  p.  i:;.s. 

■  ■   l-{    ii-'    \-  1.  \  .  |»    I.     I  t.liii.K    r^Tf^rRT^S^l'l^r   mnflt  be  an  enclotiire  or 
i-'J    •'  "I'    •'    ^t.«'i'<».      'fi'^l    I'   pnibahly  ooiiuoctod  with  0^/%  or  RftMir 


^^   '  •  .  '    1        I    ■■■ .  pj..  ;".  <.. 
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and  Samgha  (the  Assembly),  and  recommends  that  certain  works 
which  he  names  should  be  read  and  pondered  over  by  the  priests  as 
well  as  by  lay  folio wers.^*  All  this  shows  distinctly  onough  that 
Asoka  was  a  Buddhist ;  but  in  the  edicts  his  notions  seem  to  be  so 
liberal  and  exalted,  and  his  admission  that  there  is  trath  in  the 
teachings  of  all  sects  is  so  plain,  that  it  must  be  concluded  that 
he  was  not  actuated  by  a  sectarian  spirit,  bnt  by  a  simple  respect  for 
truth ;  and  his  ethical  discourses  were  such  as  to  be  acceptable  to 
everybody,  and  his  moral  overseers  worked  amongst  people  of  all 
classes  and  creeds. 

Anoka's  aims  and  oujects  and  the  means  he  employed, 

Asoka's  great  object  in  publishing  his  edicts  was  to  preach  and 
promote  righteousness  amongst  his  subjects.  Dharma  or  righteous- 
ness consists,  as  said  by  him,  in  the  second  pillar-edict,  (1)  in  doing  no 
ill,  (2)  doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  (3)  in  sympathy,  (4)  beneficence, 
(5)  truth,  and  (6)  purity.  In  the  seventh  edict  he  adds,  (7)  gentle- 
ness, and  (8)  saintliness.^^  Besides  this,  he  prohibited  the  killing 
of  animals  for  religious  sacrifices,  and  was  very  particular  about  it.^s  In 
the  fifth  pillar-edict  he  does  seem  to  allow  the  flesh  of  certain  animals 
to  be  used,  but  he  carefully  enumerates  those  that  should  not  be  killed 
at  all,  and  the  conditions  under  which  others  should  not  be  killed. 
Large  feasts  or  banquets,  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  animals 
were  killed,  he  prohibited.^®  He  directed  his  officers  to  go  on  tours 
every  five  years  for  the  inculcation  of  Dharma  or  righteousness  and 
for  other  matters.  He  had  Mahaniatras  or  Governors  of  provinces 
before,  but  in  the  fifth  rock-edict  he  speaks  of  his  having  created  the 
office  of  Dharmaniahamatras  or  overseers  of  righteousness  in  the  four- 
teenth year  after  his  coronaticn,  and  sent  them  to  different  countries — 
those  under  his  immediate  sway  and  those  which  were  semi-independent. 
They  were  to  work  amongst  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  householders 
and  recluses,  and  amongst  the  followers  of  the  different  sects  ;  and  their 
business  was  to  look  to  the  good  of  all,  to  establish  and  promote  right- 
eousness, and  to  protect  all  from  oppression.     They  were  also  to  work 

i«  Ind.  Ant.  Vnl  V.  p.  257. 
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ir  to  liim,  ill  his  family,  nnd  amongst 
rock-edict  !ie  tells  us)  that  by  his  efforts 
hich  was  enormous  before,  has  almost 
or  instructioLis,  aud  n  regard  for  one's 
or  holy  recluses,  obedience  to 


amongst  those  who  were  ne 
his  relations.  In  the  fourtli 
the  destruction  of  Animals,  i 
ceased  by  his  religious  orders 
relations,  for  Brahmana  and 
father  and  mother  and  to  the  old,  and  general  righteouanesa  have 
increased  and  will  increase,  and  he  hopea  that  hia  sons,  grandsons, 
and  great-grandsons,  &c.,  up  to  the  end  of  the  Knlpa  will  go  on  pro- 
moting it ;  &ad,  being  righteous  themselves,  will  instruct  their  sabjects 
ill  righteousness.  For,  "  this,''  he  sat  s,  "  is  the  highest  duty  one  cHn 
t'erform,  rh.,  that  of  preaching  righteousness.''  In  the  seventh  rouk* 
edict  he  allows  the  followers  of  all  sects  to  live  wherever  they  like, 
because  what  ihey  all  aim  at  is  self -restraint  and  puritv  ;  nnd  lu  the 
twelfth  be  S'lys  that  he  shows  his  regard  For  the  members  of  all  eeuls, 
Fur  the  recluse:^  and  houeeholdeis,  by  gifts  and  in  various  other  wajs; 
but  the  highest  or  the  best  way  of  showing  regard  t^  to  seek  to  in- 
crease the  importnoce  of  all  sects.  This  importance  is  increased  bv 
^easing  lu  extol  une's  own  sect  or  revile  thiit  of  another,  and  by 
showing  respect  tor  tlie  creed  of  another,  Asoka  also  speaks  of  hi^ 
having  planted  tress  and  medicinal  herbs,  dug  wells,  and  openi-d 
establish menlfi  for  the  distribution  of  water,  for  the  good  of  men 
and  animals  iu  diSerent  places,  oven  in  the  countries  of  hin  ft.Teign 
ueighboitrs.''^''  The  inscriptions  in  two  ot  the  caves  at  liari'bar  mention 
their  being  deilienli-'d  niter  he  had  been  a  crowned  monarch  for  twelve 
years  to  the  nse  of  members  o!  the  Ajlva  seut,  which,  like  that  of  the 
Buddhists,  wag  a  sect  ut'  recluses ;  that  in  the  third  does  not  give 
any  na.me.-t 

This  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  religion  preached 
bf  Asokn.  He  prohibited  animal  sacrifices  nnd  taught  thnt  right  iH)n- 
duct  was  the  only  way  to  heaven.  He  inculcated  respect  for  Br»h- 
mans  as  well  »s  Sramnnns  or  ascetics  ot  all  sects,  and  was  tolerant 
towards  all.  The  old  Vedic  orsacriticial  religion,  i. '-..the  Karmakiltidii, 
thus  received  an  effectual  blow  not  on!j  at  the  bands  of  Buddhists 
generally,  butofAsokn  particularly;  so  that  though  attempts  were 
made  later  on  to  revive  it,  as  I  shnli  hereafter  show,  it  became  obsolete ; 
and  it  is  only  rarclv  that  one  meets  with  an  Agnihutrin  or  keeper  of 
the  sacred  fires,  and  even  the  simplest  of  the  old  great  sacrifices  is 
performed  in  modern  times  in  but  a  few  nnd  stray  instances. 

;  Inil.  AnLVol.  XX.  p,R64. 
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Buddhistic  Accounts. 

The  Buddhist  records  give  long  accuants  of  Asoka  and  represent 
him  as  one  of  their  great  patrons  ;  but  they  are  more  or  less  legen- 
dary, and  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  truth  from  falsehood.  Some 
of  their  statements,  such  as  that  Aioka  yisited  Buddha's  birthplace, 
are,  as  we  have  seen,  confirmed  by  the  inscriptions.  A  great  council 
of  Buddhist  priests  is  said  to  have  been  held  at  his  instance  to  settle 
the  Buddhistic  canon;  and  though  there  is  nothing  improbable  iivit, 
still  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  no  reference  to  the  event  occurs  in 
the  inscriptions;  and  Asoka  does  not  seem  to  have  interested  himself 
with  doctrinal  Buddhism  so  much  as  to  seek  its  settlement. 

Successors  of  Asoka. 

The  names  of  the  successors  of  Asoka  given  in  the  PurAnas  do  not 
agrae.  The  Vishnu  Purana  gives  Dasaratha  as  the  name  of  his 
{grandson,  and  there  are  three  inscriptions  in  three  caves  in  the  N&gar- 
juni  hills,  near  Gay  a,  in  which  Dasaratha  is  represented  immediately 
after  his  coronation  to  liave  dedicated  them  for  the  use  of  the  Ajivaka 
monks*^  We  have  seen  that  Aioka  dedicated  similar  caves,  which 
are  in  the  Bar&bar  hills,  for  the  use  of  the  Ajivakas.  No  trace  of 
any  other  successor  of  Asoka  is  found  anywhere. 

Thk  Sun<tAs  and   the  Kanvayanas. 

•  • 

The  dynasty  of  the  Mauryas  was  uprooted,  according  to  the  Puranas, 
by  Pushpamitra  or  Pushyamitra,  who  founded  the  dynasty  of  the 
Sungas.  Pushyamitra  is  several  times  alluded  to  by  Patafijali  in  the 
Mahabhashya,  and  from  the  occurrence  of  his  name  in  a  particular 
passage,  I  have  fixed  Patanjali*s  date  to  be  about  142  B.C.23  Pushya- 
mitra is  represented  by  the  Buddhists  to  have  been  their  persecutor. 
It  appears  from  the  MAhubhashya  that  he  was  a  staunch  adherent  of 
Brahmanism  and  performed  sacrifices.  His  son  Aguimitra  is  the  hero 
of  K&lidasa's  MAlavikagnimitra,  in  which  also  there  is  an  allusion  to 
the  Asvamedha  performed  by  Pushyamitra.  It  will  thus  appear 
that  he  could  by  no  means  have  been  a  patron  of  Buddhism,  and 
the  story  of  his  having  persecuted  them  may  therefore  be  true.  An 
inscription  on  the  Buddhistic  Stiipa  at  Bharaut,  between  Jabalpur 
and  Allahabad,  represents   the  place  to  have  been  situated  in  the 

••  Ciinningham's  Corpas  Inscr.  Ind.  plate  XVI.,  Iiul.  Ant.  Vol,  XX, 
pp.  864.65, 
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fiorniuions  o:  the  >ui'igas.  Agnimitra  was  probablv  his  father's  viceroy 
at  Viclis^i  in  eastern  Malwu.  The  Saugas  are  mentioned  as  having 
rei^Med  for  112  years  in  the  Pnranas.  Thev  were  followed  by  the 
Kaiivavanas,  the  first  of  whom  was  Vasudeva.  A  duration  of  furtv- 
tivc  veara  is  assicfnedto  ihis  dvnastv. 

Tick  Yavaxa?*  hf  Baitriax  Greek>. 

LonL^  before  this  time,  however,  the  Yavanas  and  even  the  Sakas 
make  their  appearance  in  Indian  history.  The  instances  given  by 
Patar.jali  of  the  use  of  the  Imperfect  to  indicate  an  action  well- 
kno-vn  to  people,  but  not  witnessed  by  the  speaker,  and  still  possible 
to  have  been  seen  by  him,  are,  as  is  well  known,  Arnmd  Tavanah 
Stik<iam:  Arunad  Yavano  Madhamikdn'.'^  This  shows  that  a 
certain  Vavana  or  Greek  prince  had  besieged  SAketa  or  Ayodhya  and 
a.iother  place  called  Madhyamika  when  Patanjali  wrote  this.  The 
late  Dr.  Goldstii<;k»-*r  identified  this  Yavana  prince  with  Menauder. 
Ik-  iDay,  however,  be  identified  with  Apollodotus,  since  the  coins  of 
both  were  found  near  the  Jumna,  and,  according  to  the  author  of  the 
rcriplus,  were  current  at  Barygaza  (Broach)  in  the  first  century 
A.D.-'  But  since  Strabo  represents  Menander  to  have  carried  his  anna 
ns  far  as  the  Jumna,  his  identification  with  the  Yavana  prince  is  more 
probable.  In  another  place  Patanjali,  in  the  instances  to  the  SAtra, 
bi'giiiniiig  with  'Si^drnndm,  \:c.,  gives  ^aka-yavanam  as  an  instance  of 
an  aggregate  Dvaudva  which  signifies  that  they  were  'Siidras  and 
IIv.mI  beyond  the  confines  of  Aryavarta.  I  have  already  alluded  to  h 
work  in  Tali  consisting  of  dialogues  between  Milintla  and  Xagasena, 
which  is  called  Milinda-Panho.  Milinda  has  been  identified  with 
Menander,  and  is  represented  as  a  Yavana  king  whose  capital  was 
Sak»ila  in  the  Panjab.  The  Puranas,  too,  in  a  passage  which  is 
greatly  confused,  assign  the  sovereignty  of  India  to  iSakas  and  other 
foreign  tribes,  liut  as  the  only  reliable  and  definite  evidence  aboot 
these  foreign  kings  is  furnished  by  their  coins,  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  consider  them. 

Coins  of  Sliver  and  sonietirnes  of  copper  have  been  found  in  Afghan- 
istan and  the  Panjab,  even  as  far  eastward  as  Mathura  and  the  Jumim, 
which  bear  bilingual  legends  besides  certain  emblems  characteriatic 
of  them.  One  of  these  is  on  the  obverse  in  Greek  charaeterB  and 
language,  giving  the  name  of  the  prince  as  well  as  his  titles ;  and  the 

-"   In-lrr  I'An  III.  2.  111. 
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Other,  which  is  on  the  reverse,  is  in  the  Kharoshthi  characters,  to 
which  I  have  already  drawn  attention,  and  which  are  written  from 
the  right  to  the  left,  and  in  the  Pali  or  Prakrit  language.  For  example, 
the  coins  of  one  of  the  earlier  of  these  Bactro-Indian  princes,  Heliokles, 
contain  on  the  obverse  the  legend  Basileits  Dikaioy  Heliokleoys,  which 
means  '^  Heliocles,  the  righteous  king,"  and  on  the  reverse  the  legend 
Mahdrajasa  Dhrainikasa  Heliijakreyasa,  which  is  the  northern  Pr&krit 
for  the  Sanskrit  *'  Mahar^jasya  Dharmikasya  Heliyakreyasya."  Now, 
this  Prakrit  legend  could  have  been  used  only  because  the]  coins 
were  intended  to  be  current  in  provinces  inhabited  by  Hindus.  The 
princes,  therefore,  whose  coins  bear  such  legends  must  be  considered  to 
have  held  some  province  in  India.  The  Kharoshthi  characters,  as 
stated  before,  are  used  in  the  rock  inscriptions  of  Asdka  in  Afghan- 
istan 9.nd  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  Panjab.  The  Kharoshthi 
legend  used  on  the  coins,  therefore,  indicates  that  in  the  beginning , 
the  princes  who  used  them  must  have  governed  some  part  of  Afghan- 
istan or  the  Panjab  ;  and  their  use  was  continued  even  after  their 
pORsessions  extended  further  eastward.  The  founder  of  the  Greco- 
Bactrian  monarchy  was  DiodotUR.  He  was  followed  by  Euthydemus 
who  appears  to  have  been  totally  unconnected  with  him.  Demetrius, 
the  son  of  Euthydemus,  succeeded  him  and  even  in  the  life-time  of 
his  father  carried  his  arms  to  India  and  conijuered  some  territory. 
Eucratides  was  his  rival  and  thev  were  at  war  with  each  other.  But 
Eucratides  in  the  event  sncceeded  in  making  himself  master  of  a 
province  in  India ;  and  there  appear  to  have  been  two  dynasties  or 
rather  factions  rulinpj  contemporaneously.  To  the  line  of  Demetrius 
belonged  Euthydemus  II.  probably  his  son,  Agathocles  and  Pantaleon. 
A  prince  of  the  name  of  Anthnachus  seems  also  to  have  been  con- 
nected withthem.^  The  coins  of  the  first  two  princes  have  no  Prakrit 
legend ;  those  of  the  next  two  have  it  in  the  Brfibmi  or  ancient  Nfigari 
characters,  while  thor?e  of  the  last  have  it  in  the  Kharosthi.  Eucratides 
was  succeeded  by  Heliocles,  his  son  who  probably  reigned  from  100  B. 
C.  to  150  B.  C.27  There  are  bilingual  legends  on  the  coins  of  these. 
There  were  other  princes  who  followed  these,  but  who^^e  order  has  not 
yet  been  determined,  and  the  dates,  too,  have  not  been  settled.  Their 
names  are  these : — Philoxenus,  Lysias,  Antialkidas,  Theophilns, 
Amyntas,  and  Archebius.     Those  and  the  preceding  princes  ruled  over 


••  Percy  Q-anhier'a  coins  of  tho  Greek  and  Scythic  kings,  &c.,  Introduction, 
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Bactria  and  Afghanistan  to  the  south  of  the  Paropamisas,  but  not  over 
the  Panjal).  The  names  of  those  who  held  also  the  Panjab,  and  in 
some  cases  some  of  the  eastern  provinces  as  far  as  the  Jumna,  are 
as  follows  : — ^lendander,  Apollodotus,  Zoilus,  Dionysius,  Straton, 
llilipostrntus,  Diomedes,  Nicias,  Telephos,  Hermaeus.^s  Of  these 
the  name  of  Menander  occurs,  as  already  stated,  in  the  Pilli  work 
known  as  Miliiidapanho.  Milinda  is  the  ludianized  form  of  Menandro ; 
and  the  prince  is  represented  as  being  very  powerful.  His  capital 
was  Sakala  in  the  Panjah. 

Ill  the  coins  of  some  of  these  princes  the  middle  word  is 
(ifiaclihafdm  corresponding  to  Anikhtoij  in  the  Greek  legend,  as  in 
Mahanljfffia  Apadihatasa  Phtlasinasa,  In  those  of  others  we  have 
Jdijafl/iarasa  corresponding  to  Nikhphoroy  in  the  Greek  legend,  as  in 
MaJidrajafia  Jai/adharasa  Antialldasa,  On  the  coins  of  Archebius 
we  have  Mahdrujasa  Dhramikasa  JayadJiarasa  Arkhehujasa^  and  on 
those  of  others,  such  as  Menander,  we  have  Tradarasa  corresponding 
to  the  Greek  Suthros^  as  in  Mahdrdjam^  Tradarasa,  Menaihdrasa , 
Trftdantsii  is  a  corrnption  of  some  such  word  as  trdtdrasa  for  Sanskrit 
frdtuh.  On  Some  coins  we  have  Tcjamasa  Tdddrasa,  where  tojama 
stands  for  the  Greek  Ehiphenoy^  and  means  hrilliant.  Sometimes 
we  have  Mahaftisa  Jayatasa  after  Mahdrdjasa, 

The  chronoioKV  and  the  mutual  relations  of  tliese  Greco-Indian 
kinp;s  are  hy  no  means  clear.  Some  of  the  princes  reigned  in  one 
provinee  contemporaneously  with  others  in  other  provinces.  But  it 
ni:iv  ij;enerally  be  stated,  especially  in  view  of  tlie  passage  quoted 
from  PatMMJJill  above,  and  of  the  tradition  alluded  to  by  KuHdasa  in  the 
Mrilavikri^nimitra,  that  Pushpamitra's  sacrificial  horse  was  captured 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sindhu  or  Indu:^  by  Yavana  cavalry  ;  it  may  be 
concluded  that  these  kings  were  in  possession  of  parts  of  India  from 
about  the  beginniiiyj  of  the  second  century  before  Christ  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Sakas  whom  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider. 

Thk   ImpeuiaIi  Sakas. 

The  Saka  coinage  is  an  imitation  of  the  G reco-Bactrian  or  Greco- 
Indian  coinage,  though  there  are  some  emblems  peculiar  to  thel^kas. 
There  are  two  legends,  as  in  the  case  of  the  former,  one  on  the  obverse 
in  Greek  letters,  and  tho  other  on  the  reveree  in  Kharoshtht 
character  and  in  tli3  Prakrit  language.  Here,  tno,  the  mutual  relation 
between  the  princes,  their  order  nf  sueces?ion,  as  well  as  their  dates. 
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are  by  no  means  clear.  Still,  from  the  bilingual  legends  ou  the  coins, 
we  have  recently  determiued  the  order  of  the  princes,  and  endeavoured 
to  fix  the  period  when  they  ruled.  The  following  are  the  names 
arranged  in  the  order  thus  determined: — (i.)  Vonones,  (ii.)  Spalirises, 
(iii.)  Azas  I.,  (iv.)  Azilises,  (v.)  Azas  II.,  and  (vi.)  Maues.  There 
are  coins  of  two  others,  viz,,  Spalahores  and  his  son  Spalga- 
dames,  who,  however,  did  not  succeed  to  supreme  power .2®  Now, 
one  thing  to  be  remarked  with  reference  to  these  princes  is  that 
in  the  legends  on  their  coins,  unlike  the  Greco-Indians,  they  style 
themselves  Basileus  BasUoon,  corresponding  to  the  Prakrit  on  the 
reverse  Maharajasa  Rajarojasa.  Thus  they  style  themselves  "  kings 
of  kings,"  ».  e.,  emperors.  They  also  appropriate  the  epithet 
Mahatasa,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  Meg aloyt  which  we  find  ou  the 
coins  of  Greek  kings.  Now,  the  title  *'kiug  of  kings"  cannot  in  the 
beginning  at  least  have  been  an  empty  boast.  The  Sakas  must  have 
couquered  a  very  large  portion  of  the  country  before  they  found 
themselves  in  a  position  to  use  this  imperial  title.  And  we  have 
evidence  of  the  spread  of  their  powder.  First  of  all,  the  era  at  present 
called  Salivahana  Saka  was  up  to  about  the  thirteenth  century  known 
by  the  name  of  *the  era  of  the  Saka  king  or  kings'  and  *  the  era  of 
the  coronation  of  the  Saka  king.*  Now,  such  an  era,  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Saka  king  that  has  lasted  to  the  present  day,  cannot 
have  come  to  be  generally  used,  unless  the  'Saka  kings  had  been  very 
powerful,  and  their  dominions  extended  over  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
country  and  lasted  for  a  long  time.  And  we  have  positive  evidence  of 
the  extent  of  their  power.  Taxila  in  the  Panjab,  and  Mathura  and  the 
surrounding  provinces  were  ruled  over  by  princes  who  use  the  title  of 
Kshatrapa  or  Mahakshatrapa.  80  also  a  very  long  dynasty  of 
Kshatrapas  or  Mahakshatrapas  ruled  over  the  part  of  the  country 
extending  from  the  coast  of  Kathiawad  to  Ujjayini  in  MalwA.  Even 
the  Maratha  Country  was  for  some  time  under  the  sovereignty  of 
a  Kshatrapa,  who  afterwards  became  a  Mahakshatrapa.  Evidence  has 
been  found  to  consider  these  Kshatrapas  as  belonging  to  the  Saka  race, 
and  the  very  title  Kshatrapa,  which  is  evid<mtly  the  same  as  the  Persian 
KhMhathrapa,  ordinarily  Satrap,  sliows  that  these  princes  were  origin- 
ally of  a  foreign  origin.  The  coins  of  the  early  princes  of  the  West- 
em  or  KAthiawad-Malwa  Kshatrapas  bear  on  the  obverse  some  Greek 


••  Pee  the  paper  written  l)y  Mr.  Devadatta  R.  Bhandarkar  and  published  in 
his  Tolame  (pp.  16-25). 
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characters,  nad  also  a.  few  Kharoablb!  letters,  together  with  a.  Brahmi 
legend  ou  the  reverse.  Aud  this  aUo  points  to  their  coniiection 
with  the  nortii.  These  priaces  give  dates  ou  their  coins  a.nd  use 
them  in  their  inseriptions  which  have  now  been  considered  by  all 
antiquarians  to  refer  to  the  'Saka  era.  It  is  by  no  means  unreason- 
able therefore  to  consider  these  and  the  Northern  Kshatrapas  to  have 
I'een  in  the  beginning  at  least  Viceroys  of  the  iSaka  kings,  and  the 
Saka  era  to  have  been  founded  by  thu  most  powerful  of  these 
kings.  If  these  considerationu  have  any  weight,  the  Haka  king^ 
whose  names  have  been  given  above,  founded  their  pcver  in  the 
latter  piirt  of  the  first  century  of  the  llhristian  era.  This  goes 
ngaidst  the  opinion  of  all  soholiirs  and  antitjuarians  who  havp 
hitherto  written  on  the  suljject  and  who  refer  the  foundation  ••!  the 
kjaka  power  to  about  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  before  Christ,** 

NORTHKBN     KsHATll.ir.V^. 

Tbo  names  of  Northern  Kahatrapaa  found  on  coiii:>and  in  iuecriptioua 
ale  Zeionises,  Kbiirnmuslis  ;  Liaka  and  Patikn  who  bore  the  surname 
Kuanlakn  and  governed  North-Western  Panjiib  at  Tnxila  ;  and 
RAjub(v)nla  and  his  son  Wod;isa  who  held  power  at  MathurS.^i  The 
Dailies  of  Liaka  and  Patika  are  fuund  in  a  copperplate  inscription 
in  which  tht)  fuandation  of  n  monastery  and  the  placing  of  a  relic 
of  ^akyamuni  are  recorded,'"  Inscriptions  have  been  discovered 
at  Malhnri  and  Mora  in  Bnjputana,"  whioU  are  dated  in  the  reign 
of  SudAsa.  There  was  iil-^o  found  »  Lion  pillnr  at  Matharik 
on  which  there  is  an  inscrii'tion  in  which  the  names  of  the  mother 
of  Sotjisa.  his  father  Rfljuvula.  and  other  relatives  are  given  as  well  as 
Ihosc  of  ihi'  allied  Kshatrapas,  eiz.,  Patika  of  Taksbasthl  and  Miyika.^ 
The  names  of  two  other  Kshatrapaa,  Hagfiiia  and  HagSuiaaha,"  have 
been  discovered.  The  coins  of  Zeionisesand  Kharamostis,  and  some  of 
'°  See  D.  E.  Bbandarltar'--  [laper  n^fafred  to  butoro,  tor  tha  wlmlo  argn- 
meut.  Many  cl(l:uIa^ta>l<'eJ<  hiLve  been  brougbt  for^vard,  alt  vt  whiub  t<Dlnt  tu 
the  oonclu^ion  whiuli  wh  bavc  arrivol  at,  and  tbua  render  it  higbly  probable. 
The  objection  agiiinet  it.  baaed  ou  the  ?tylc  of  the  coios.  has  altto  been   oonsi- 

»'  NumiBtnatic  ChronioV^  for  ISBO,  pp.  126.12y  ;  Peroy  Gardner's  Coins  of 
Greek  and  SoyVhiu  Kings  oi'  India, 

«»  Ep.  Ind.  Tol.  IV.,  p,  M  IT. 

■>'  Cuniiingham'B;ArL-h.  Raj).  Vol.  Il[„  p,30,  iiLid  Vol,  XX.,  |i,  -18,  and  Ep. 
ind.  Vol.  II.,  p.  199. 

'»  Joor.  B,  A.  8.  189t,  p.  533  (F. 

"  Iftid.  p.  6*9,  aud  Cunningbnm'a  Coins  of  Anc  led,,  p.  87 
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RAjnyoIa,  bear  on  the  obverse  a  Greek  legend  and  on  the  reverse 
oneio  Kharoshthi  characters,  thus  showing  their  close  connection  with 
Uieir  Saka  masters.  Some  of  Kaj  uvula  and  those  of  ^odllsay  Hagana 
and  Hag&masha  have  a  Brahmi  legend  only.  Rajuvula  uses  high- 
sounding  imperial  titles  on  some  of  his  coins,  whence  it  would  appear 
that  he  made  himself  independent  of  his  overlord.  The  date  of  his 
son  ^o^ssa  is  72,3^equivalenty  according  to  our  view,  to  150  A.  D.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  the  Satraps  who  governed  MathurE  and  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Saka  empire  declared  themselves  independent^ 
some  time  before  150  A.  D. ;  while  those  who  governed  north- 
western Panjiib  at  Tazila,  and  consequently  were  nearer  to  their 
Sovereign  Lords,  acknowledged  their  authority  till  78  ^aka  or  150 
A.  D.,  as  is  evident  from  Fatika's  mention  of  Moga,  who  has  been 
identified  with  the  Saka  Emperor  Manes,  in  the  Tazila  copperplate 
inscription  referred  to  before. 

KSHATRAPAS  OF  KaTHIAWAD-MIlwA. 

Silver  coins  of  the  Kshatrapas  of  Kabhiawad  or  Sur^shtra  and 
Mftlw^  have  been  found  in  large  numbers  in  those  provinces.  The 
latest  find  was  in  the  rock- cells  and  temples  to  the  south  of  the 
TJparkot,  a  fortress  of  Juu^gadh  in  Kathiawad,  which  consisted  of 
twelve  hundred  coins  of  different  kings.^^  On  the  obverse  there  is 
a  bust  of  the  reigning  prince  very  often  with  the  date,  and  on  the  re- 
verse there  is  in  the  centre  an  emblem  which  has  the  appearance  of  a 
Stupa  with  a  wavy  line  below  and  the  sun  and  the  crescent  of  the  moon 
at  the  top.  Round  this  central  emblem  is  the  legend  giving  the  name 
of  the  prince  with  that  of  his  father  and  the  title  Kshatrapa  or 
Mahakshatrapa,  in  Brahmi  or  old  Devanagaii  character  and  in  mixed 
Sanskrit  and  Prakrit.  The  first  prince  of  this  dynasty  was  Chashfcana, 
son  of  Ghsamotika.  There  are  Greek  letters  on  the  obverse  of  his 
coins  which  have  but  recently  been  read  and  found  to  contain  the  name 
of  the  prince.  The  legend  on  the  reverse  is  Rdjho  Mahiikshatrajjaea 
OhsamotihapiUrasa  Chashtanasa.  The  coins  of  this  prince  do  not  bear 
dates ;  but  Chashtana  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  Tiastenes,  a  prince 
reigning  at  Ozene  or  Ujjayini.  And  from  this  and  other  circumstances 
his  date  has  been  determined  to  be  about  132  A.D.  The  name 
Chashtana  and  Ghsamotika  are  evidently  foreign  and  not  Indian. 
Chashtana  had  a  large  number  of  successors,  some  of  whom  are  called 


»•  Bp.  Ind.,  Vol.  VIL,  p.  199,  and  Vol.  IV.,  p.  65,  n.  2, 
»»  Jour.  B.  B.  B.  A.  8^  Vol.  XX.,  p.  201. 
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Kghatrapas  only  and  others  MahUEahatrapaB.  There  (tn 
%f  ho  were  KahatTBpas  ia  the  early  part  of  their  career  and  Mahil-  ~ 
kshatrnpat)  in  the  later.  The  former  was  evidentlj  an  inferior  title  " 
aad  shoned  that  the  bearer  of  it  was  a  dependent  prince,  while  a  -^ 
Mahakshauapa  held  aupreme  power.  There  are  inscriptioiiB  olao 
in  which  the  names  of  some  of  these  princes  are  mentioned.  In  - 
one  at  JuDJigadh  dated  72,  EudradAmaD's  minister  SuviSakhs, 
h  Fahlava,  son  of  Knlaipa,  is  repreBenled  to  have  re-constructeii  the 
dam  that  had  broken  away  of  the  lake  SudarSana,  Id  it  Rndradtlman 
i^  spokeu  of  as  haring  been  at  war  with  Sfttakarni,  the  lord  ot  , 
tile  Dekkan,  and  snbjected  to  hia  sway  a  good  many  provintin 
to  the  nortb  of  Surashtra.  There  is  another  inscriptioQ  bearing 
the  date  103  foniid  at  Qunda,  in  the  JSmnagar  State,  in  which 
Radrubhiiti  is  represented  aB  having  dog  a  tank  and  constructed 
it  in  the  reign  of  the  Kahatrapa  Rudrasimha,  sou  of  Hahji. 
kshatrapa  RudradtimaD,  graadaon  of  Kahatrapa  JayadAman,  anj 
great  grandson  of  Mahnkahatrapa  Ghaahtena.>3  A  third  found  at 
Jaadan  in  Kuthiaw/id  and  dated  127,  while  Budrafiena  was  raUsif: 
racorde  the  roustrnction  ot  «  Sattra  or  a  feoding-honse  for  travellenil 
by  one  who^e  name  appears  to  be  Maua^asagara,  and  who  was  the  sea ' 
ofPraniithakR  atid  grandson  of  Kbara,^  The  genealogy  of  Rudrasens, . 
that  is  given,  is,  that  he  was  [the  son]  of  Kndraaimha,  grandson  of  i 
l:tudradAman.  grandson  of  the  son  of  Jayad^man,  and  groat-grandROn 
of  the  son  of  Chaahtana.  Another  inscription  at  JnnSgaijh  of  the  grand- 
stin  of  liayndaman  represents  some  sort  of  gift  in  connection  with 
those  who  had  become  Kevaljs, '.  <■.,  perfect  individualB,  according*  to 
JainiiB.  And  the  last  that  I  have  to  notioe  is  that  Found  at  Malwlisae 
in  Ukhamflniinla  which  refers  itself  to  the  reign  of  Budraseua  and  bui 
llie  data  122>o 

The  following  is  a  oomplete  list  of  the  Kshatrapa  prinoM 
dates  occnrring  on  the  coins,  and  in  the  inscriptions  : — 

I.     MahUluhatrapai.  II,     Kfhatrapai, 

1.     Chnahtana.  1.    Chashtana. 

S.    JayadAman  son    of  Cbaah- 
tana. 

*■  Bhownagiir  Coll.  of  Inaor.,  p.  B9.  

^>  lb.  p.  2i  fnCB.  and  Jour.  B.  B.  B.  A  S,,  Vol.  VITI.,  p.  !s4. 
<°  Bhownngnr  Coll.  of  Inor.,  p.7and  p. 38;  Me   di>o  it 

isi'v  .pp.  380  ir. 
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I.     Mahdkshttfrapasm 

2.  RttdradAman    son    of 

Jaj«dftman,  72. 

3.  Dftma^sada  son  of  Rud- 

radAman. 

4.  Rndrasimha  son  of    Rud- 

rad&man,  103,  1 06, 
108,  109,  110,  113, 
114, 115, 116,  118. 

5.  JiTad&inaa  soq  of  Damagh- 

sada,  119,  120. 

6.  Rudraseaa  son  of  Rndra- 

simha, 122,  125,  180, 
131,  138,  134,  135, 
136,138,140,142,144. 

7.  Samghad&man  son  of  Ru- 

drasimha,  144. 

8.  Damasena  son  of  Rudra- 

simha,  145,  150,  151, 
152,  153,  154,  ir)5, 
156, 157,  168. 

9.  Damajadafirt    son  of  Ru- 

drasena. 

10.  Yasodaman  son  of  Dama- 

sena, 161. 

11.  Yijayasena  son  of  Duma- 

sena,163, 164, 165,166, 
167, 168, 170, 171, 172. 

12.  Damajadasrl  son  of  Dama- 

sena, 172, 174, 175,176. 

13.  Rudrasena  son  of  Virada- 

man  17(8?),  180,  183, 
185,186,  188,  190,194. 

14.  Vi^vasimha  son  of  Rudra- 

sena, dates  illegidle, 

15.  Bbartridaman    son  of  Ru- 

drasena,;?  08,  207,  210, 
211,214,217,220? 


II.     Kshatrapai. 

3.  Dumaghsada  son  ol  Radra- 

d&man. 

4.  Rndrasimha  son  of  Rudra- 

d^man,  102,  110,  112. 

5.  Satyad^man       son         Da- 

maghsada. 


6.  Rndrasena  son  of    Rudra- 

siifaha,  121. 

7.  PrithTtsena  son  of  Rndra- 

sena,  144. 


8.     DamjadaSr!  son  of  Rudra- 
sena, 154,  155. 


9.     Yasodaman   son   of  Dama- 
sena, 160. 
10.     Yijayasena    son   of  Dama- 
sena, 160,  161,  162. 


11.  Visvasimha   son   of  Rudra- 

sena, 198, 199, 200,  201, 

12.  Bhartriduman  son  of  Rud- 

rasena, 201,  202. 

13.  Visvasena   son    of   Bhartfi- 

daman,  216,  217,  218, 

219,222,223,224,  226, 
226. 


Mahiktkatrapt 


\ 


11.    KthaWapai, 
HitdniEiDihK  son  of  SoTfani 

Jivsdamaa,    227,   229, 

230, 231,  240. 
VolodamBi)  sua    of  Rudra- 

simha,  239.    240.    241, 

242,248,244,249.262, 

■ihi,  254. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


STAmi'Bodnisenii  son  of 
S  V  A  m  i-MafaakHhatra|ia 
Rudrtdlman,  270,  271, 
272,278,288,290,292", 
293,  29i  ^'^•i>,  298,  300. 
Svimi-Siiiihnaena  i^isi^r's 
aoQ  of  Sviiai-Rudraaena, 
304. 
STlmi-(Baclra?)9enB  sod  of 

Svimi-Suhhaaena. 
Svami-BadUBimha   eon  of 
Svftmi-MahakBhatrapa 
Satyasena.   310. 
Though  tha  Kshatrapas  occupied  3  mtbonlinatc  position,  thuy  issued 
coins  in  their  name,  aud  from  that  it  would  appear  th&t  the;  vien 
put  in  charge  of  a  aeparat«  province.     FrobabU  the  Mnhakshatrnpaii 
reigned  at  the  capital,  wbnthor  it  was  (Ijjnyin)  as,  in  Chitsiuuna'ti  time, 
or  any  other  town,  and  the  KshatrnpftB  in    KAthiannil.  i 

Thh  bulk  of  Sccckbmon  amiivi.  the   Khiiatbapah  ani*  iiik  I 

ImTEBIAI.    J*AKA«.  \ 

It  will  be  Been  that  11  iidca daman,  tlie  seQuud  in  lial  I .,  ivss  sncceoded 
by  bia  boh  DSmaghsada,  and  he  hy  his  brotliir  Uiidraj^iihha  and 
not  by  his  eon  Sa^ndamaii,  who  irns  only  a  Kshotrnpa  under  hi* 
ancle.  After  the  two  brotbers,  their  ^ous  became  Mnhi'ikMiatrapu 
Booceaaively  ;  and  afler  Rudraaenn,  the  eldest  son  of  Hndrasiqiha, 
hie  two  brothers  held  the  supreme  potter  oni?  after  another,  and  two 
sons  of  Bndrasena  were  only  Ksbntrapfls  under  tbeir  unHe.  Similarly, 
three  sons  of  DSma^ena  (Nds.  10.  II  and  l;i)  reigned  oua  atlrr 
another.  The  position  of  Kshatrapa  nndor  the  Mahukshiitrapa  wa^ 
occupied  by  the  brother  of  the  latter,  us  iu  the  cnse  of  No.  1  in  liat 
II.;  in  theabienceDr  the  brother,  by  th<^  Mdi^r  brother'?  aon,  and  in  his 
obaenoe,  his  own  loii,    Afiur  the  brothers  had  bevn  in  power  snuou- 
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lively,  their  soas,  beginning  with  those  of  the  eldest,  got  possession  of 
the  throne,  as  in  the  case  of  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  9, 10, 11  and  12  in  list  I. 
Thus,  according  to  the  custom  of  this  dynasty,  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
throne  was  the  next  brother,  and  after  the  brothers,  the  sons,  in  the 
order  of  their  father's  seniority.  Dr.  fiuhler  conjectures  the  existence 
of  a  similar  custom  among  the  northern  Kshatrapas  from  the  fact  of 
Kharoshta's  bearing  the  title  of  Yuvardja^  while  his  brother  Sodllsa  was 
a  reigning  Kshatrapa.^^  But  it  can  be  distinctly  traced  among  the  im- 
perial Bakae*  For,  while  the  coins  of  Vonones  represent  him  in  Qreek 
characters  on  the  obverse  as  '*  King  of  kings,"  they  tfhow  on  the  reverse 
in  Kharoshthl  characters  that  his  brother  Sphalahores  held  power 
under  him,  as  the  brother  of  a  Malwu  Mah&kshatrapa  did  under  the 
latter.  On  other  coins  we  have  Spalgadames,  the  son  of  Sphalahores, 
associated  on  the  reverse  with  Vonones  on  the  obverse.  This  Spal- 
gadames is  again  connected  on  the  obverse  with  Spalirises,  who  is 
styled  "the  king's  brother."  There  are  other  coins  on  which  Spalirises 
appears  in  both  the  Greek  and  Kharoshbhi  legends  as  "  Ring  of 
kings."  Still  others  we  have,  on  which  he,  as  supreme  sovereign, 
is  associated  with  Azes  on  the  reverse  in  Kharoshthl  characters. 
There  is  one  coin  described  by  Sir  A.  Cunningham,  in  which 
Azes  on  the  reverse  is  associated  with  Vonones  on  the  obverse.  No 
coin  has  been  discovered  on  which  Vonones  appears  on  the  reverse 
in  Kharoshthl  characters.  All  this  shows  that  Vonones  was  the  first 
supreme  sovereign  ;  that  Azes  was  dependent  first  on  him  and 
afterwards  on  Spalirises ;  and  consequently  that  Spalirises  succeeded 
Vonones ;  and  that  the  Maharaja,  or  *  Great  King,'  whose  brother 
Spalirises  is  represented  to  be,  must  have  been  Vonones.  The  latter 
had  another  brother  named  Spalahores ;  but  since  he  is  not  represent- 
ed as  an  independent  sovereign  on  the  obverse  in  Greek  characters 
on  any  coin,  and  instead  of  him  his  son's  name  is  associated  with 
Vonones,  he  must  have  died  during  the  life-time  of  the  latter,  and 
Spalirises,  another  brother,  assumed  Spalahores*  position,  and 
Spalgadames  was  at  one  time  subordinate  to  him,  and  also  at  another 
time  directly  to  Vonones.  Subsequently  Spalirises,  being  Vonones' 
brother,  obtained  supreme  power  after  his  death.  The  phrase 
Mahdrdjahhrdtdf  or  ^'king's  brother,'*  is  used  pointedly  to  indicate 
the  right  of  the  person  to  be  crown  prince  and  subsequently  to  be 
successor.    The  prevalence  of  this  custom  among  the  imperial  Sakas 


«^  Jour.  B.  A.  8.,  1894,  p.  682, 
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dhowj  tliat  MahlikahatrapAS  and  Kshatrapas  of  India  were  intimately 
connected  with  them,  i .  e.,  derived  their  authority  originally  from 
them  and  were  Sakas.** 

Fortunes  of  thk    Kshtuapa    family  of  KAjhidwai>-AIal\vA. 

ChasUtaua  was  at  first  a  Kshatrapa  and  then  u  Mahakshatrapa, 
probably  because  he  first  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  his  Saka 
overlord  and  afterwards  assumed  independence.  Jayaduman,  his  son, 
was  a  Ksliatrapa  only ;  and  the  reason  ap[)ears  to  have  been  the  same 
as  that  given  by   me   in  the  ''  Early  History  of  the   Dekkan/'    vt;;., 
tliat    Gotamiputra   and   Pulum&yi   invaded    Ujjayini  and  deprived 
him   of   supreme  power.    Iludradaman,    hid   sou,  then    acquired    bia 
lost  kingdom  and   assumed    the    title   of    Mahakshatrapa.*'     After 
Rudradaman  the  succession  is  regular  up  to  Bhatridaman,  i.  c,     till 
about  226  Saka,   or  804  A.D.    Then   up  to  270  Saka,  or  rather  288, 
f .  €,y  for  about  62  years,  wc  have  no  Mahukshntrapa.    This  must  have 
been  due  to  a  prince  or  princes  of  some  other    family    having  estab- 
lished their  sway  over  MulwA;  and  we  have  an  inscription  at  S&nchi  of 
Vasushka,  Bazdeo,  or  Vasudeva  who  belonged  to  the  Kushana  family 
to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  bearing  the  date  78.^  If  the  interpretation 
of  the  date  of  the  princes  of  that  family  given  in  the  paper  referred  to 
above  and  explained  below  is  correct  this  corresponds  to  278  Saka.  Very 
likely,  therefore,  Kanishka,  the  first  or  most  famous   prince   of  the 
family,   whose   dates  range  from  205  to  228  Saka,  subjugated  MalwA 
about  the  year  226  Saka,  and  he  and  his  successors  retained  possession 
of  the  province  till  about  288  'Saka.     The  earliest  date  of  the   restored 
Mahakshatrapa  is  270,  but  his  coins  are  continuous  only  for  four  years. 
Then  there  is  a  gap  of  15  years  between  273  and  288,  which  shows  that 
his  power  was  not  firmly  estnblished  in  270,  and  that  he  was  driven  out 
again  in  273.     But  a  short  time  after,  the  Kushauas  were  hnmbled 
by  the  rising  Guptas ;  and  this  last  circumstance  must  have  been 
availed  of   by  the    Mahakshatrapas   to  regain  their  power,  which 
they  did  in  288  Saka.     It  was,  however,  not  long  before  the  rising 
power  turned  its  attention   to  Malwa  also  and  the  MahAkshatrapa 
dynasty  retained  its  regained  sovereignty  for  about  22  or  23  years 

only,  and  was  finally  exterminated  by  the  Guptas  in  310  orSllBaka, 

"^^"■"■^"■^■^"^^■^^^^^^■^""^^""^"^"^"^^"^^"^^"■^•"■"^^"^^^■■^ 
^*  Percy  Gardiner*8  Coins  of  Greek  and  Bo\-thio  Kings,  pp.08-102  ;  and  Nun. 
(  11^,1890,  p.  138. 

'  ^  Second  Ed.,  pp.  28-29. 

Epigmpbia  Indica.  VoL  IL,  p.  3(i9. 
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€•€.}  388  or  389  A.  D.  There  must  have  been  some  minor  rcTolation 
before  this,  when  &  prince  of  the  name  of  Isvaradatta  made  himself  a 
Mahttkshatrapa  and  issued  coins  dated  in  the  first  and  second  years  of 
Us  reign.     He  does  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to  this  dj nasty. 

KsHATRAPAS  AND  SAtAVAHANAS  IN  THE     DkkKAN. 

From   an   inscription   at  Junnar    and   others   in  the    Nasik  and 
Karli  caves,  we  see  that  the  sovereignty  of  Satraps  was  established 
over  MaharAshtra  also.     But  we  find  the  name  of  one  MahaKshatrApa 
only,  viz^  Nahapana,  and  after  him  we  have  no  names  of  Satraps  that 
may  be  supposed  to   have  ruled  over  the  country,  and  find  instead 
that  the  princes  of  the  Satavahana  or  ^alivahana  race  were  in  posses- 
fiion   of  Maharashtra.     An  inscription  in  one  of  the  caves  at  Nasik 
speaks  of  Gotamiputra  Satakarni  as  having  beaten  the  ^Sakas,  the  Ya- 
vanas  and  the  Pahlavas,  and  left  no  remnant  of  the  race  of  Kbakharuta. 
In  the  inscriptions,  Nahapana  is  also  named  Kshahurata,  which  is  but 
another  form  of  Khakharata.    Gotamiputra  therefore  must   be  under- 
stood to  have  destroyed  the  lineal  successor  of  Nahapuna.    Again,  in  the 
inscription  alluded  to  above  he  is  also  represented  to  have  re-establish- 
ed  the  power  of  the  Satavahana  family.     Thus,  the  ^'atavahanas  were 
in   possession     of    Maharashtra    before     the     Sakas    invaded    the 
coontry.     The  principal  seat  of  the    family   was   Dhanakataka,   but 
the   younger  princes   ruled  over  the   Dekkan   and  had    Paithan  for 
their  capital.     The  earliest   prince  of  this   dynasty  whose  name  is 
found  in  the  inscriptions  was  Krishna,     The  name  of  one  ntill  earlier 
Simuka  S&tavahana  also  occurs,  but  not  as  a  prince  reigning  at  the 
time.     Krishna  was  followed   by  Satakarni.     SatakarniN  siiccesKors 
must   have  been  in  po.SI!C^slon   of  ihe  country  till    ila:  lal.lt;r  j>ail   cf 
the  first  century  of   the    Christian  era,  when  the  ISakas   csthblihed 
their   power.     These,   however,  were  driven  out   «>f   the  country  by 
Gotamiputra,  and  we  have  the  names  of  Pulnmayi,  Yajnasrl  SatMkfirr,ii, 
ChatushparnaSiitakarni  and  Madhnriputra  iSakusena,  the  i^iiccckMori  of 
Gotanriiputra,  in  the  inscriptions  in  the  caves  and  on   the    a/im   fonnd 
at   Ba>seia     and    Kolhapnr,  and  not  that   of    huy  Ksliatrupa.     8o 
that  the  Sakas  ruled  over  the  Dekkan  for  about  one  jr^neration  only. 
The  Satavahana  dynasty  is  mentioned   in   the   PurannH    under  tho 
name  of  the  Andbrabhrityas,  and  most  of  the    names  given  abore^ 
Simaka,   the  founder,    Krifthna  Satakarni,  Gotamiputra   Sdtakarr;!, 
Pnlnm&yi  and  Ynjnasfl  Satakarni  occnr  in  the  genealogy  there  giten. 
The  names  of  Chatuthparna   and  ^akasena,    however,  do  not  occur, 
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ahowj  thkt  Mftbak«hatrapA»  nnd  Kabatrapus  of  Iudi&  were  intimately 
coanected  wilh  them,  i.  e.,  derived  their  authority  originally  from 
them  and  were  ^nkaa>^ 


Fo 


Ksin 


•  KtTHLi. 


ChashtiaiLa  waa  at  first  a  lOhatrapa  and  then  u  Mahiikahatrapft, 
probably  because  he  tirst  acknowledged  the  aupreroacj  of  his  ^aka 
overlord  and  afcema,rds  aBsamed  iadependeuce.  Jayadnman,  bis  son, 
wae  a  Kshatrapa  only  j  awl  tlie  reasnn  ap|ieiirs  to  have  been  the  same 
as  that  giTeii  bj  me  in  the  "  Early  History  of  the  Dekkaa,"  vis., 
that  Qotamipntra  aiid  Fnlnmayi  invadeJ  Ujjayim  and  deprived 
hini  of  aapreme  power.  Rudroidaman,  hi^  guti.  then  Bcquii-ed  his 
lost  kingdom  and  oasumed  the  title  of  Maliakshatrapa.*'  Atier 
Rudrudttnmn  the  BuuccBsicin  is  regnlar  np  to  Bhatridamau,  i.  e.,  till 
about  226  tUka.  or  3o4  A.D.  Then  up  to  270  Saka,  or  rather  288. 
t.  e.,  for  ftbunt  62  years,  wu  havi!  do  Slnhakshntnipa.  Thi^  must  have 
been  due  to  a  prince  or  princes  of  some  other  family  haring  estab- 
lished  their  Bwoy  over  Miilwil;  and  webave  an  inscription  at  Sanchi  of 
Viiaoahka,  Bazdeo,  or  Vasudeva  who  belonged  to  the  Kuahima  family 
to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  bearing  the  dais  78.**  If  the  interpretation 
of  the  date  of  the  princes  of  that  family  given  in  the  paper  referred  to 
libove  and  explained  below  is  correct  this  corresponda  to  278  Saka.  Very 
likely,  therefore,  Kaniahka,  the  first  or  moat  famous  priiioe  of  the 
family,  wbow  dates  range  from  205  to  228  i^aka,  subjugated  Miilwa 
about  the  year  226  Saka,  and  hf  and  his  suucesaors  retained  poBseaaion 
of  the  province  till  about  288  'Saka.  The  earliest  data  of  ihc  restored 
Mahu kshatrapa  is  270.  but  his  coins  are  continuous  only  for  four  years. 
Then  there  is  a  gap  of  1.)  years  between  273  and  288,  which  shows  that 
his  power  was  not  firmly  establiahed  in  270,  and  that  he  was  driven  out 
again  in  273.  But  a  Hhort  time  after,  the  Kushauas  were  humbled 
by  the  rising  Guptas;  and  this  last  cii'camstance  niUHt  have  been 
availed  of  by  the  Mahukahatrapas  to  regain  their  power,  which 
they  did  in  288  Saka,  It  was,  however,  not  long  before  the  rising 
power  turned  its  attention  to  MatwA  aho  and  the  Matiil kshatrapa 
dynasty  retained  its  regained  sovereijrnty  for  about  22  or  23  years 
only,  and  was  finally  exterminated  by  the  Guptas  iu  310  or-SlI^aka, 

•'  Percy  Gardinar's  Coins  of  (li'eek  and  8ojthio  Kings,  pp,9S-103 ;  and  Nmu, 
Ubr.,  ISBO,  p.  13H. 
*"  Second  Ed„  pp.  38-29. 
••  Bplgrapbls  Indicn,  ToL  IL.  p.  3(19. 
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t.e.y  388  or  389  A.  D.  There  must  have  been  some  minor  reTolntion 
before  this,  when  a  prince  of  the  name  of  Tsvaradatta  made  himself  a 
Mahakshatrapa  and  issued  coins  dated  in  the  first  and  second  years  of 
his  reign.     He  does  not  appear  to  bare  belonged  to  this  dj nasty. 

KsHATRArAS  AND  SAtAVAHANAS  IN  THE     PeKKAN. 

From   an   inscription   at  Junnar    and   others   in  the    Nasik  and 
Karli  caves,  -we  see  that  the  sovereignty  of  Satraps  was  established 
over  Maharushtra  also.     But  we  find  the  name  of  one  Mabakshatrupa 
only,  viz^  Nahapana,  and  after  him  we  have  no  names  of  Satraps  that 
may  be  supposed  to   have  ruled  over  the  country,  and  find  instead 
that  the  princes  of  the  Siitavahana  or  ^alivahana  race  were  in  posses- 
sion  of  Maharashtra.     An  inscription  in  one  of  the  caves  at  Nasik 
speaks  of  Gotamiputra  Satakarni  as  having  beaten  the  Bakas,  the  Ya- 
▼anas  and  the  Pahlavas,  and  left  no  remnant  of  the  race  of  Khakharuta. 
In  the  inscriptions,  Nahapana  is  also  named  Kshaharata,  which  is  but 
another  form  of  Khakharata.    Gotamiputra  therefore  must   be  under- 
stood to  have  destroyed  the  lineal  successor  of  Nahapana.    Again,  in  the 
inscription  alluded  to  above  he  is  also  represented  to  have  re-establish- 
ed  the  power  of  the  Satavahana  family.     Thus,  the  JSatavsihanas  were 
in   possession     of    Maharashtra    before     the     Sakas    invaded    the 
country.     The  principal  seat  of  the    family   was   Dhanakataka,   but 
the   younger   princes   ruled  over  the   Dekkan   and  had    Paithan  for 
their  capital.     The  earliest    prince  of  this   dynasty  whose  name  is 
found  in  the  inscriptions  was  Krishna.     The  name  of  one  still  earlier 
Simuka  Satavahana  also  occurs,  but  not  as  a  prince  reigning  at  the 
time.     Krishna  was  followed   by  Satakarni.     Satakariii'.s  successors 
must   have  been  in  po.^«e>sion    of  the  country  till    the  lat'ir  pait   cf 
the  first  century  of   the    Christian  era,  when  the  Sakas   establshed 
their   power.     These,   however,  were  driven  out   of   the  country  by 
Gotamiputra,  and  we  have  the  names  of  Pulumayi,  YajTinsri  Satakarni, 
Chatnshparna  hiatakarni  and  Madhariputra  Sakasena,  the  successors  of 
Gotamiputra,  in  the  inscriptions  in  the  caves  and  on   the    coins   found 
at    Ba^scin     and    Kolhapur,  and  not  that   of    any  Kshatrapa.     So 
that  the  Sakas  ruled  over  the  Dekkan  for  about  one  j^eneration  only. 
The  ^'atavahana  dynasty  is  mentioned   in   the   Puranas   under  the 
name  of  the  Andhrabhrityas,  and  most  of  the   names  given  above, 
Simuka,   the   founder,    Krishna  Satakarni,   Gotamiputra   Satakarni, 
Pulnm&yi  and  Yftjnasri  Satakarni  occur  in  the  genealogy  there  given. 
The  names  of  Chatusliparna   and  oakasena,   however,  do  not  occur« 
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Thig  dynsity  is  represented  in  the  Purfina*  to  haye  ancceeded 
the  K&iiT&yaiins.  But  tbey  do  not  Appear  to  hare  held  awftj 
in  Nonhera  Iiidia.  NahflpAua's  dates  occnrriiig  in  ihe  iriErripliooi 
of  hie  aoa'in-latr,  Ushavadata,  are  40.  41,  and  42,  and  that  oocnrring  in 
the  inscription  at  Jnunar  of  his  minister  Ayuna  ie  46.  On  the 
Bnppositioii  that  the  ern  U  Saka,  these  are  IIB,  119,  120  and  124  A.D. 
Pu^umfiyi  ia  refiresented  as  ruling  at  Paitliaii  by  Piolemy,  aa  ha 
has  represented  Cbaahtana  to  be  the  king  of  Ujjayiai.  Thff  wert 
therefore  contemporariea.  Hence  the  Sakas  or  Satraps  wore  driven 
■way  from  Maharashtra  between  124  and  132  A.  D.  They,  howevei, 
as  has  been  shown  before,  ruled  over  SnrAshtra  and  Mfilna  with  some 
intermisBions  till  381)  A.  D.  In  the  earlier  years  Nabapana  iaoalled 
a  mere  Kahntrapa  in  the  inscriptions  ;  bnt  in  the  Jnnuar  inscription  of 
hifl  minister  he  ia  called  a  Mibakshatrapa,  which  shows  that  like 
Chaabtana  he  at  first  acknowledged  the  sovereign  power  of  his  Saka 
lord  in  ibe  north,  and  then  aasnmed  independence. 

The  Indo-Pabthian8  or  Pihlavas. 
In  the  north,  the  Kshatrapas  and   the  f'aka  emperors  soon  lost 
their  power.     They  were  snoceeded  by  the  Indo-Parthian  or  PahlkTi 
kinga.     Their  names,  determined  from  coina,  are  as  follows  :— 

1.  Gondopharea. 

2.  Abdagasea,  nephew  of  Ooadopharei. 

3.  Urthagnes. 

4.  Araakea. 

5.  Pakoren. 
G.     Sanabares. 

An  inscription  of  Gondophares  bearing  date  103  haa  been  dis- 
covered at  Takht-i-Bahi,  to  the  north-eaat  of  PeshSwar.  This  is 
repreaenled  as  the  2tth  year  of  hia  reign,  and  if  the  date  refera  to  the 
Saha  era,  and  ia  equivalent  to  181  A.  D.,  Goadphares  began  to 
reign  in  155  A.  D.  His  coina  are  found  in  Seistnn,  Kandahar,  and 
•ven  in  Western  Panjab.  He  had  probably  diaposscasfd  the  ^kas 
of  their  western  pJovincea  about  the  time  his  reigu  began,  but  they 
continued  to  hold  those  to  the  east  aa  we  know  from  the  date  78, 
equivalent  to  156  A.D.  of  Moga.  The  date  in  Takhl-i-Bahi  inscription 
has  been  referred  to  the  Vikrama  era  and  aupposed  to  correspond  to 
47  A.  O.,  and  Gondopharea'  acceasioa  to  the  throne  placed  in  21 
X,  D.  A  story  that  for  the  first  time  became  current  in  the  fourth 
eintory  in  Christian  countries  in  tha  west  represents  St.  Thomas  to 
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hftvv  Tinted  Gondophares  and  saffered  martyrdom,  and  if  regarded  aa 
tnie  it  confirms  the  date  21  as  that  of  his  accession.  But  if  such  a 
prince  was  remembered  in  the  fonrth  century,  much  more  reasonable 
is  iti  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  removed  from  it  by  so  many  as  three 
hundred  years,  but  only  by  about  150  at  the  most,  and  probably  less 
tkan  that.  The  coins  of  these  kings  have  Greek  legends  on  the 
obverse  and  Eharoshthi  in  the  Prakrit  dialect,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Sakas  and  the  Greeks.  But  they  use  high  titles  like  the  Sakas. 
On  some  of  Gondophares'  coins  we  have  in  the  Greek  legend  BaaileuM 
Boiileon  Megaloy  Qundopherroy,  and  in  the  Kharoshthi  Maharjaea 
rajarajcua  Devatratasa  Gudapharasay  meaning  'of  Gudaphara  the  great 
king,  king  of  kings,  protected  by  the  gods.'  On  his  coins  all  the 
high-sounding  epithets,  one  of  which  only  was  used  by  his  prede- 
eesDors,  are  found,  such  as  Apratihata,  Dhramiha  equivalent  to 
Dhdrmih£,  MaJiata,  and  Trudata  equivalent  to  trdtuh.  Some  of  his 
coins  have  not  the  Kharoshthi  legend  at  all,  but  only  Greek — 
which  probably  shows  that  he  added  Indian  provinces  to  his 
dominions  after  he  had  reigned  for  some  time.  The  legends  on  the 
coins  of  his  successors  are  more  or  less  corrupt.  This  as  well  as  the 
fact  of  the  use  of  all  the  magniloqnent  epithets  noticed  above  shows  that 
his  dynasty  succeeded  those  I  have  already  noticed.  The  most  impor-- 
tant  of  these  Parthian  princes  was  Gondophares,  and  he  held  posses- 
aion  of  a  large  extent  of  country ;  bat  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
penetrated  to  the  east  of  the  Panjab.  The  territories  ruled  over  by 
his  Bucceasori  were  much  narrower. 

The  Kubhanas. 

After  the  Indo- Parthian  or  Pahlava  dynasty,  and  perhaps  in  the^ 
bagtnning,  contemporaneous  with  it,  we  have  another  that  gave  itself 
the  name  of  Kushana.  The  Princes  of  this  family  known  to  ua  by 
name  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Kujula-Kadphises. 

2.  Wema-Kadphises. 

3.  Kanishka. 

4.  Huvishka. 

6.    Vasudeva  or  Vasushka. 

Oopper  coins  of  a  prince  whose  imperial  titles  are  given  thereon,  but 

whose  name  does  not  occur,  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  Panjab, 

Kandahar,  and  the  Kabul  valley,  and  even  in  MElw&.    There  are  a 

w  iiiver  coins  alao«     He  probably    belonged  to  this  family  aod 
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preceded  Wema-Kadphises.  The  last  three  princes  in  the  above  list 
are  noticed  in  the  Rajatarangini  and  are  re  presented  as  belonging  to  the 
Turushkaraco  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  Turks.  And  the  dress,  espe- 
cially the  cap,  and  the  features  of  the  royal  figures  on  thoir  coins 
aj)]»oar  Turkish,  I  have  already  observ(>d  that  some  of  the  Greek 
kin^s  r.'iirnel  contemporaneously  with  princes  of  the  later  dynasties. 
Sorn^  Coins  uf  Kiijiila-Kadphises,  on  the  obverse  of  which  is  the  name  of 
the  Greek  prince  Hermaou?,  have  ou  the  reverse  the  name  of  Kujula- 
KapsJi  :)!•  Kiisa  without  high-sounding  titles.  This  would  show 
thar  I-.';  \v;i>  subordiuatetoUorTnaeas  and  also  that  some  Greek  prince 
con'imitvl  i.»  reign  .somewhere  while  the  Sakas  and  the  Indo-Parlhians 
had  sii;)U!!nep<)Wor.  Tliereare,  ho\vever,OLli('rcoin3on  which  the  name 
of  Heru:"i-.Misdin'S  not  occur,  v*hichiiidicotes  tiiut  he  afterwards  acquired 
indent!' iir.  11  c-.,  liai  it  was  his  successor  Wema-Kadphises  who  appears 
to  h:ive  ('(.iwirici'ed  a  lar:;e  extent  of  the  country  and  risen  to  supreme 
po»7.  u.  I;.- •'!::■  lilies  nyijM'ar  o»i  his  coins,  while  they  do  not  on  those 
of  ivii";  4 -i  J...ulpi.:irs.  The  sane  cv.r^  ^«:'^.'  '.^  *^  intod  to  bv  tiie  t'.icfe 
tliat  liis  oins  are  not  merely  confined  to  the  Kabul  valley  and  the 
Pani.ib  as  those  of  Kujula,  but  are  found  eastward  as  far  as  Gorakh- 
pur  aisd  Ghazipnr  and  along  the  line  of  railway  from  Allahabad 
to  Jabalpnr.  Some  of  his  coins  have  in  the  Greek  legend  JBan2du# 
1j(i.<ih>.'.u  }['jff.^  Wema  Kaf/j)hises,  and  in  the  Kharoshthl  legend  Maha-' 
rajd.^n  rahi'lfiirnjuaa  Snrralorfa-isvarasa  Mahisvarasa  Tlima-Kathpi' 
Ausu  trrnfii,  i.  /'.,  'llima  Kadphisea  the  great  king,  king  of  kings, 
the  s<^^eI<•i.rn  |or<l  of  all  people,  devotee  of  Mahesvara  and  Saviour/ 
Seven  1  iii.icii  later  kinfjs  are  called  Mahesvara s^  i,  e.,  devotees  o£ 
I\lHho^.arci  or  ISiva,  or  belonging  to  the  sect  of  "Mahesvaras.  Wema- 
Kadi)hi>:(  s  scems  lo  he  ?o  spoken  of  ou  his  coins  ;  and  that  he  was  ft 
Avorsliippf^r  of  'fc^.'va  i^  shown  al.*o  by  the  emblem  of  Nandin  on  there- 
veiv-e  o;  liis  coihs  acconi]»anied  by  a  human  figure  which,  because  it 
hoLis  a  trident  in  its  right  arm,  mUst  represent  Siva.  He  was  the  first 
of  ;i\\  tho  kings  we  have  noticed  who  used  gold  coinage  and  was  in 
this  res})cct  l»'ilowtd  by  his  successors. 

The  last  tiirke  KisnAXAs. 

The  three   ^^ext  kings  call  themselves  Kr.shanas  ou  their  coins, 

riii;    ro^al    H:iare   on    them    has  a   dress  similar  to  that  on  those  of 

Wenm-lvadj'hi^es.     But  these  three  Kushanas  seem  to  have  struck  an 

iiubpcMideMt  path  for  thempclves  in  respect  of  their  coins,  which  maj 

perhaps   point  to  their  coustitnting    an   independent  family.     The 
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leg^d  is  only  one  in  Qreek  letters.  On  lome  coins  of  Kanishka  it 
lain  the  Greek  language  also  and'reads,  Basileua  Baaileon  Kanheshhoy^ 
im  e.f  'Kanisklia,  king  of  kings.'  On  the  majority  of  his  coins,  how- 
ever,  and  on  those  of  his  successors  it  is  in  Greek  letters, and  perhaps 
in  the  Turkish  lanf2;uage,  and  reads  Shaonano  Shao  Kanheshi  Kushano^ 
Shaonmo  Shao  Huvuhki  Kushano,  t.  e.,  *  the  Shnli  (king;  of  Shahs, 
Kanheski  Rushana,  &o.'  The  emblems  on  the  reverse'are  figures  of 
deities  from  the  Greek,  Persian,  and  Brahmanic  pantheon  and  of 
Buddha.  By  the  side  of  these  figures  their  names  also  are  given  in 
Greek  characters.  Thus  we  have  Salene,  Helios,  and  Heraklio  ;  Miiro 
=Mihiray  Mazdohano=Mazdaonho  ;  Skando,  Mahaseno,  Koroaro, 
Bizago,  which  last  is  equivalent  to  Visakha,  Boddo=6uddho,  and 
Saka  Mana  Boddo  =  S^kya  Muni  Bnddha><^  Thus  these  Turkish 
kings  paid  an  equal  respect  to  the  gods  of  all  these  four  religions.  But 
the  figure  of  Buddha,  in  the  sitting  or  medilative  and  the  standing 
posture,  occur  on  coins  of  Kanishka  only.  This  may  be  regarded  as 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  the  northern  Buddhists  sav  as  to 
Kanishka  being  their  patron.  In  his  time  and  under  his  patronage  a 
council  of  priests  was  held  to  settle  the  canon  again,  and  it  was  at  this 
time  that  Buddhism,  which  had  gradually  been  veering  towards  the 
Mah&yaua  form,  had   that  character   definitely  impressed  upon  it. 

Thbib  Dates. 

There  are  a  great  many  inscriptions  dated  in  the  reigns  of  these 
three  kings.  They  are  chiefly  dedications  of  Buddhistic  and  Jaina 
objects  of  worship  for  the  use  of  the  people,  and  occur  principally  at 
Mathur^.  As  stated  before,  there  is  one  inscription  bearing  the  date 
78  and  referring  itself  to  the  reign  of  Vasudeva  at  Sanchi.  There  is 
not  a  single  Brahmanic  inscription.  The  dates  vary  from  5  in  the  reign 
of  Kanishka  to  98  in  the  reign  of  Vasudeva.  Most  scholars  and  anti* 
quartans  a  few  years  ago  believed  Kanishka  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
Saka  era,  but  the  faith  of  some  has  been  shaken.  On  this  supposition 
the  dates  mentioned  above  run  from  83  A.D.  to  176  A.D.  But,  according 
to  all  accounts,  the  Guptas  succeeded  the  Kushanas ;  like  the  latter,  and 
unlike  the  previous  rulers,  they  issued  a  gold  coinage  which  is  a  close 
imitation  of  that  of  the  latter.  The  forms  of  letters  in  the  inscriptions 
of  the  Kushanas  appear  to  belong  to  a  later  period.     For  these  reasons 


••  Percy  Gardner,    p.  129,  pp.  129  fF. ;    Cunningham  Num.  Chron.  1892, 
pp.  63  fL 


Z  ban  ftlnsya  beliered  KaDishka  to  have  ttourishfij  later  than  tbe  firat 
century  oFthe  Chriitian  erH.and  we  hare  recentlj  ooneidered  the  whole 
qiiMtion  and  come  to  the  coociiisino  fornerly  fttaieJ  thnt  oue  of  the 
Imprrial  Sales  kings  fonndfd  the  Saka  era.  KnoiglikR,  between  whom 
ftcd  the  Saka  foanderof  the  Saka  era  came  the  other  Saka  prioaes,  iba 
Iiido-PaTibia>is,and  Weraa-KadphiseB,  reigned  much  later.  The  prac- 
tice of  omitting  hundreds  ID  dales  has  long  existed  in  that  part  i>f(i.dia; 
and,  in  consideration  of  tbe  fact  that  an  insi-ription  found  at  Mathuri, 
which,  though  the  nnme  of  the  prince  ia  omitted,  contains  titlea  nsed  by 
the  Kushanas  and  bears  the  dat«  290  and  some  anita  which  aie  not 
distinct,^  the  conclusion  is  reasonable  that  the  dates  in  the  iuHcrip- 
tione  o!  these  three  Knshans  princex  are  abbreviated  hy  tbe  omission 
of  two  hondreda.  Tbese  dates  must  be  referred  to  the  Saka  era,  and 
will  thus  run  From  205  Saka  to  29S  Saka,  i.  e.,  2S3  A.  D.  to  376 
A.D.  And  the  period  here  assigned  to  the  Knahsna  princes  agree* 
with  all  that  is  known  of  them  and  their  relaiioas  with  other  princes. 
Tbe  chronology  of  the  previous  dynasties  also  has  been  arranged  in  a 
manner  oOnsiatenl  with  it,  and  tlirie  is  nothing  agaioet  it,  except 
niimismatio  theories,  which,  however,  in  consideration  of  tlie  many 
types  available  for  the  princes  of  these  dynasties  and  the  play  of  fancy, 
■ucb  as  is  presented  to  our  view  by  the  coins  of  the  last  thre* 
Eushana princes,  cannot  be  rigidly  adhered  to.*' 


7   BoDDHISU  AMD  OP  TBK    PkAkBIT 
3  TEE    PKBIOD    Q05E  OVKK, 


PaxDouiNaNCH  of 

DIALECTS    J 

Thas  from  about  tbe  beginning  oF  the  second  century  before  Christ, 
to  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  after,  princes  of  foreign  vsceB 
were  prominent  in  the  history  of  India  and  ruled  somelimes  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  country  up  to  ibe  limits  of  MahArftslitra.  The  names 
of  no  Hindu  princes  apprar  in  inscriptions  or  on  coins  during  thi* 
period, except  in  Maharashtra,  where,  ns  we  have  seen,  the'Satavahanaa 
drove  tbe  foreigners  and  governed  the  conntry,  and  is  tbe  sooth  to 
which  tho  foreigners  did  not  penetrate.  During  tbia  period  it  is 
tiie  rehgion  of  Buddhn  alone  that  has  left  prominent  traces,  and  waa 
professed  by  tbe  majority  of  the  people.  The  vestiges  oE  the  time  are 
Stdpas  or  hemispherical  structures  purporting  to  contsin  a  relic  of 
Buddha  or  of  saints,  and  monasteries,  and  temples  containing  smaller 

*•  Vienna  OricDtalJonmal,  ToL  X.,  pp.  1TI.3. 

**  Bee  t>.  B,  Bhandarkar'i  pnpei  r«fsrred  to  before  (pp,  2t  ff.). 
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Stftpas  or  Chaityas.    These  St{ipa8  or  Ghaityas  were  the  oC)jects  of 
worship  amongst  the  Buddhists.   And  wherever  there  is  a  stopendoas- 
StOpa,  we  find  sculptnre^  representing  Buddhistic  sacred  ohjeets,  such 
as  the  Bodhi  or  Pippala  and  other  trees  nnder  which  *Sakyamwii  and 
the  prerions  Baddhas  attained  perfection,  wheels  representing,  meta- 
phorioally,   the  J)harmachakra,   or  wheel  of    righteonsness,    which 
Baddha  turned,  and  so  forth.     There  are  sculptures  also  rcfiresenting 
events  in  the  previous  births  of  Buddha,  about  which  many  stories 
were  enrrent,  and  which  we  now  find  in  the  so-called  JAtaka  literature.. 
Nowt  the  remains  of  Viharas,  Ghaityagrihas,  and  Stilpas  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  including  Afghanistan.    Some  of  them 
contain  inscriptions  also  recording    the  gifts  of  public    or  private 
individaab.     These  gifks  are  the  big  structures  themselves,  as  well 
aa  smaller  parts  thereof,  such  as  railings,  pillars,  and  sculptures,  and 
sometimes  land  or  deooaits  of  money  for  the  maintenance  of  the  priests. 
Now»  from    the    inscriptions    recording  these     gifts,  we   find    the 
position  of  the  persons  who  made  them.    The  remains  of  two  great 
StApas  exist  in  Gentral  India  at  SAiichi  in  the    Bhopal   territory,  and 
Bharaut  between  Jabalpur  and  Allahabad,  near  the  Sattan  Station  of 
the  Bailway.  From  the  form  of  characters  existing  in  the  inscriptions 
found  in   them,   the    ag^s  of    the   btdpas   can   he   approximately 
determined.    That  at  Bharaut   was  begun  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  before  Ghrist,  and   continued  to  be  added  to  till  about 
the  end  of  the  second  century.     The  S^nchi  Stiipa  was  probably  first 
constructed  about  the  same  time ;  and  it  continued  to  be  an  object  of 
adoration  and  additional  gifts  till  about  the  eighth  century   of  the 
Christian  era.    The  donors,  as  recorded  in  these  two  places,  were  often- 
times the  Buddhist  monks  and  nuns  themselves,  but   the  names  of  a 
great  many  lay-followers  also  occur.   Thus  we  have  gifts  from  Graha* 
patis  or  householders  or  land-holders;  Setthisor  Seths,  who  occupied  a 
prominent  position  in  a  town  or  village  ;  simple  traders,  who  are  called 
V&^ijaor  Vanika  ;  Rajalipikaras  or  royal  scribes ;  I>khakas  or  profes- 
sional writers ;  and  even  Kamikas,  or  ordinary  workmen.     In  the  cave- 
temples  in  Maharashtra,  which  began  to  be  excavated  about  the  middle 
of  the  first  century  before  Ghrist,  and  continued  to  increase  in  number 
and  to  have  additional  decorations  till  tbe^nd  of  the  second  century  after, 
and  were  the  objects  of  adoration  and  resort  up  to  about  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century,  we  find,  among  the  donors,  princes  and  chiefs  who  called 
themselves   Mahabhojas  and   Maharathis,    Naigamas  or  merchants, 
SirFaT9akATM  or  goldsmiths,  Vardhakas  or  carpenters,  Bhanyakasrenis 
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or  goilds  oE  cora-deilers,  and  Grihapatis  or  ordinarj  honaeholdera. 
There  err  Bome  Sakas  and  Yavanas  also  Bmorgst  them.  Tlie  firevt 
Cft»'-l.emi>le  nt  K/irli  was  origioaliy  excavated  bj  BhutapAIa,  the  Set 
of  Vfiija_vatiil  ;  tlie  linn-piilar  in  the  court  iu  front  was  ecofiptd  ont 
hj  a  MaliArethi  nami-d  ^gimitra.  One  of  the  cATf-ien>plea  at 
NTisik  was  ihe  gift  nf  Qotnmi  mother  of  Got»mipiilrH  SritHkarni 
and  grnndmother  of  PuliimSji,  A  monastery  there  wbb  tlie  hene- 
fdutiou  of  Uiihiivadtilft,5ion-iD-kw  of  Nahnpaiia,  who  depositi^d  tuias  of 
mouer  aUo  wiih  the  guiliis  of  weavers  and  another  guild  at  GoTarLihian 
near  Niieik,  ont  of  the  interest  on  which  new  garments  were  to  be  giffu 
to  the  priests  in  the  rikin;  aeason.  Sachironej-benefnctions  vrere  aIbo 
made  by  private  individisls,  as  recorded  in  the  inscriptions  at  Nasik 
and  Kili]heri.  The  perio  1  that  we  have  been  spenking  of  has  left  no 
trace  of  a  building  or  sculpture  devoted  to  the  nse  of  the  BrahmaDic 
religion.  Of  course,  Brabmanism  existed,  and  it  w»b  probably, 
daring  tli«  period,  being  developed  into  (he  form  which  il  assumed 
ill  later  times.  The  large  bat  unforliinaiely  mutiUled  iiiecripiiuD  Bt 
NftiiHghiU.  which  ij  to  be  referred  to  the  Bocond  hnlf  of  the  Urst 
century  before  Christ,  npena  with  an  invociition  to  iJharma,  Iniiia, 
Simkarshani  and  Vil^udeva,  and  seems  to  speak  of  the  Daksbinii,  or 
fees  liiven  by  a  royal  lady  for  the  preformance  of  several  Brahmanic 
facrificeii.  Gifts  were  made  even  by  princes  and  chiefs  to  Brahinona. 
Uehavadntn,  the  son-in-law  of  Nnhapiina,  was  a  patron  of  bolh  Brah- 
maiisnnd  Bujdhiita.  Someof  the  Streps  of  fnrashtra  and  MAIwa 
were  prnbably  adherents  of  Brnllmnnism.  as  is  indicated  by  tlieir  itdop- 
tioLi  of  the  name  of  the  god  Radra  as  a  component  of  their  own  names. 
"Woma-Kadphisea  was, as  we  have  seen,  a  vrorshipper  of  i^iva.  In  the 
S"iith,  we  have  inscriptions  of  Sivaskandavartnan,  aruler  of  Kanth!, 
of  HAr'iipiitra  Saiakarni  ami  of  a  king  of  Ganavasi  which  are  to  bo 
referred  to  the  earlv  part  of  the  third  century  after  Christ.nndin  which 
grants  of  land  lo  Brahmans  are  recorded  *V  Bnt  the  religion  Cer- 
tainly does  not  oo<-upy  a  prominent  position,  and  Buddhism  was 
followed  by  the  large  moss  of  the  people  from  princes  dovrn  to  th» 
Immhle  workman.  Another  ppouliarity  of  the  period  vras  the  use 
ofthePAIioT  the  current  Prakrit  langunge  in  inscfiptinns.  Even 
the  lirahoianic  inscription  at  Nnnagbfit  and  those  in  the  south  jo»t 
D'lticed  are  composed  in  this  dialect,  Sanskrit  was  the  languagft 
oE  lenroed    Brahmaus  and  Pnihril  of  ordinary  people  of  all  castes. 
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The  me  of  the  latter,  therefore,  indicates  a  greater  deference 
for  these  people  thnn  for  Brahmanic  learning.  The  inscriptions 
in  Eftthiawfid,  however,  of  the  reigus  of  the  Satrap  kings  are  in 
Sanskrit  and  those  of  IJshavadita  are  in  mixed  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit. 
Bat  in  the  middle  of  the  fuaith  centary,  the  whole  scene  changes,  and 
we  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  events  which  it  presents  to 
oar  view. 

Change  ok  kcenb, — the  Guptas, 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  Onptas  succeeded  the  Rashanas. 
The  first  prince  was  named  Gupta,  and  his  son  was  Ghatotkacha,  both 
of  whom  are  styled  Mahdrdja.  Ghat otkacha's  son  was  Chandragupta  I., 
who  is  styled  Mahdrdjddhirdjay  or  **  King  or  kings  *'  in  the  inscriptions. 
It  was  during  the  time  of  this  king  that  the  power  of  the  Guptas  must 
have  began  to  rise.  ButTiis  son  Samudragupta  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  this  dynasty.  There  is  a  long 
inscription  describing  his  exploits  on  the  same  pillar  at  Allahabad, 
which  contains  inscriptions  of  Asoka.  There  he  is  called  Pardkramdhka^ 
which  title  is  also  to  be  found  in  other  inscriptions  as  well  as  on  his 
coins.  He  is  represented  to  have  conquered  and  re-established  in  their 
dominions  Mahendra,  king  of  Kosala,  Vyaghraruja,  king  of  MahS- 
kant&ra,  Mantaraja  of  Kerala  and  many  other  kings  of  DakshinApatha 
to  have  rooted  out  kings  reigning  in  Aryavarta  of  the  names  of  Rudra- 
deva,  Matila,  Nagadatta,  (/haudravarman,  Ganapatinaga,  NTigasena, 
Achyutanandin,  Balavarman  and  others,  and  probably  established  his 
snpremacy  over  their  provinces;  reduced  to  submission  the  chiefs  of 
the  forest  regions;  exacted  tribute  from  and  subjected  to  his  power  the 
kings  of  Samatata,  Davaka,  Kamarupa,  Nepala,  Kartripura,  and  other 
countries  on  the  borders,  and  tribes  of  Malavas,  Arjunay  anas,  Yaudheyas, 
Mftdrakas,  Abhiras,  Prarjunas,  Sanakunikas,  and  Kakakharaparikas;  to 
have  re-established  certain  royal  families  which  had  lost  their  kingdoms; 
and  to  have  formed  alliances  with  Daivaputra  Sh&hi  Sh&hanush&hi, 
princes  of  the  Saka  and  Murunila  tribes,  and  with  the  Saimhalakas* 
who  propitiated  him  with  presents.^®  There  is  an  inscription  referring 
itself  to  his  reign  found  at  £ran  in  the  S&gar  district,  which  bears 
evidence  to  the  fact  that  his  dominions  extended  up  to  that  district.*' 
He  was  followed  by  Chandragupta  II.,  one  of  whose  inscriptions  dated 
in  the  year  82,  is  found  at  Udayagiri,  near  Bhilsa,  in  Eastern  Malwa.^^ 
It  must  here  be  remarked  that  the  Guptas  eh-tablished  an  era  of  their 

••  Dr.  Fleet's  Insc.  Early  Gupta  Kings.,  No.  1. 
*•  16.  No.  2,  ••  Ih.^0.3. 
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evrn  aa  to  the  initial  data  of  which  there  were  long  controverBi«a 
among  Bntiijuarians,  though  it  was  given  by  Alberuni,  ibe  Arabic 
traveller,  ns  corresponding  to  342  of  ihe  baka  eia.  But  the  que^tioR 
19  now  settled.  Alberuui'a  statement  has  beeu  found  to  be  correct 
and  the  firat  jear  of  the  Gapta  ora  fell  in  S18-19  A.  D.  Cbandra- 
gupta's  date  82,  therefore,  corrasponda  to  400  A.  D.  Another 
inscription  of  the  same  occurs  at  Matbara,  showing  that  the  Guptna 
had  extended  their  power  to  that  province  which  was  subject  before 
to  the  Kushanas.s'  There  is  one  more  at  Gadhwa,  near  Allahabad, 
dated  in  the  year  i88,  corresponding  to  406  A,  D.,  another  at  Sanchi, 
dated  93,  correqiondiug  to  411  A.  D.,  and  a  third  at  Udajagiri, 
which  beaifi  no  date.''  These  inscriptions  show  that  the  dominions 
of  the  Guptas  embraced  in  the  time  of  Chandriiguptfl  IT.,  the  whole  of 
the  North-Weetern  Provinees  and  Malwa  and  the  Central  Provinces. 
In  the  Udayagiri  inscription  which  bears  no  date  that  mouareb  ia 
represented  as  "wonderful  suolike  Brilliance"  itself,  and  Saba 
Virasena,  "ho  was  his  minister  and  a  native  of  Pataliputra  as  having 
Rccompaniod  the  king  in  his  career  of  conquest  {^lit.  "  the  king  whose 
object  was  to  conquer  the  whole  world  '')  to  the  place,  i.e.,  Udayagiri, 
or  the  legion  in  which  it  was  situated.  The  conquest  of  Mdlwa  by 
Chnndragupta  thus  alluded  to  in  this  inscription  took  place  before 
400  A.  D.  the  date  of  the  first  Udayagiri  inscription.  The  latest  date 
of  the  Ujjayini  MahAkshatrapas  is,  as  ire  have  seen,  SlO'Sakaor 
888  A,  D.  These  were  esterminated  by  him  in  that  year  or  abouia 
year  after,  a  conclnaion  which  f  ollosvsf  rom  the  facts  that  the  liBhatrapaa 
issued  new  coins  nearly  every  year,  and  there  is  no  issue  later  than 
310  Saka.  Cbandragupta  II.  waa  followed  by  Kumaragupta.  There 
are  six  inaeriptions  of  hit  reign, — two  at  Gadhwa,  one  at  Bilsfld,  Eti 
district,  North-Western  Provinces,  one  at  Mankuwar,  Allahabad 
district,  one  at  lUathurfi,  and  one  at  Mandasor  in  Western  Malwa. 
One  Gatlhwn  inscription  bears  the  date  98,  corresponding  to  4J6 
A,  D.,  that  at  Bilaad,  the  year  96,  corresponding  to  414  A.  D.,  that 
at  Mathura,  the  year  113,  i.  e..  421  A,  D.,  th«t  at  Mandasor,  the 
year  493  of  the  Mulava  era,  corresponding  to  437  A.  D.,  and  ihat  at 
Mankuwar  the  year  129,  i.  e.,  447  A,  D.  The  latest  known  date  of 
Cbandragupta  II.  is  411  A.  D.  and  the  earliest  of  Kumnragnpta  414. 
wherefore  the  latter  ninat  have  acceded  to  the  throne  in  the  interval 
between   those   two    years,     Kumaragupta  wag   followed  by  bia  son 


1  lb.  Ha.  *. 


'  lb.  Sas,  7,  6,  6. 
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Skiuidagiipta,  of  whom  we  have  fire  iiucriptioiw.  One  of  tiwiB«  that 
at  Jonigadh  in  K&tbiawady  reprefloatB  the  dyke  of  the  cekhnted 
Sndaraana  lake  to  have  bant  in  136  and  to  Yukw^  been  repaired  in 
137.  These  years  correspond  to  45^-  and  4^  A.  D.  Another  at 
Kahinm,  Gorakhpar  distnct,  Korth-Westem  ProTinctrs  bears  the  jeaf 
141,  corresponding  to  4^  A.  D. ;  a  third,  enaraTed  on  a  copperplate, 
and  found  in  a  etriAm  at  Indor  in  the  Bnlandshahr  Dtfitrict.  zires  the 
year  146»  u  e.,  ^4  A.  D."  There  is  another  at  Bih4r,  and  the  last  or 
fifth  is  engraved  on  a  pillar  at  Bhitari,  Ghaaipnr  district,  North- 
Western  Provinces.^^  In  this  inscription  a  new  foreign  race  makes  its 
appearance  for  the  first  time — that  of  the  Hunas  or  Hnns.  Skanda- 
gnpta  is  represented  to  have  defeated  them  and  to  have  snbjngated  a 
tribe  of  the  name  of  Poshyamitnis.  After  Skandagnpta,  the  power  of 
the  dynasty  began  to  decline.  There  is  an  inscription  at  Eran  in  the 
Sigar  district  which  bears  the  name  of  Bndhagnpta,  and  the  date 
165,  corresponding  to  483  A.  D.^  This  Bndhagnpta,  however,  and 
even  Skandagnpta  are  not  mentioned  in  the  genealogy  of  the  main  branch 
foand  engraved  on  a  certain  seal  discovered  at  Bhitari«^  Very  likely, 
therefore,  the  family  broke  op,  about  the  time  of  Skandagnpta,  into 
two  or  three  branches  which  ruled  over  different  provinces.  The  V&yu 
and  Vishnu  Puranas,  after  a  confused  list  of  foreign  princes  and  the 
rulers  of  certain  provinces,  state  that  the  Guptas  will  rule  alongside 
of  the  Gaiiga,  and  oyer  Prayaga,  Suketa,  and  Magadha. 

HCnas  or  Huxs    and  the  Aulikaras. 

In  the  jinscripticn  of  the  reign  of  Budhagupta  mentioned  above  a 
Brahman  Maharaja  of  the  name  of  Matri-Vishnn  and  his  brother 
Dhanya-Vishnu  record  the  erection  of  a  Dhvajastamdha  or  flagstaff 
to  the  god  Janardana.  In  another  of  the  first  year  of  a  prince  named 
Toramtlna,  Dhanya-Vishnu  speaks  of  his  brother  Mfitri-Vishnu  as 
having  died  in  the  interval,  and  of  his  erecting  a  temple  to  the  Boar  or 
Varuha  incarnation  of  Vishnu.^^  There  is  another  inscription  at 
Gwalior,  dated  in  the  15th  year  of  Mihirakula,  who  is  represented  as 
Toramana's  son,  and  it  records  the  erection  of  a  temple  of  the  sun  by 
M^tricheta.^^  Toramana  belonged  to  the  Hiina  race,  so  that  it  would 
appear  that  a  short  time  after  174,  G.  E.  or  492  A.  D.the  latest  date 
of  Budhagupta  occurring  on  one  of  his  coins,  i.e.,  about  500  A.  D., 

••  lb.  Nos.  8,  9,  10,  11,  218,        »♦  Ih.  Kos.  12-16. 

••  lb.  No.  19.  »•  JoTiT.  Beng.  As,  P.,  Vol.  LVIII.,  pp^SS  f. 

•»  Insor.  B.  G,  Kings,  No.  36.  *»  lb.  No.  37. 
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the  Hunas  esUbliehed  their  power  op  to  the  Ceuuw 
But  since  oalf  two  prinoeB  of  tilie  raoe  u«  inentioDedt.it'  tppaH»tkat> 
tbey  did  not  retain  it  for  a  long  time.  An  insoriptiim  ■( 
i&  Western  MUwft  repieaeuU  yaiodhunMn  to  here  ml 
Mihirakala.^  Wehaveui  inacriptioB  ol  the  aune  pnaee^  dktodUt 
of  the  Malaga  ertt  oorreepoodiog  to  533  A.  D.w  The  engnne at  botb. 
is  the  same  person,  and  hie  ume  was  GoTiodk,  From  tte  BBBHT  iM. 
which  the  difEerent  etatemeata  are  made  inTthis  inacriptiaii,  it  atipvBf: 
that  the  famii;  of  the  prince,  which  was  known  bf  tha  rpUhaC  el 
Aulikara,  was  brought  into  importance  bj  YJabuuvHrdhaaa,  who  wrijt. 
a  predeceBsor  of  Yaaod barman,  and  it  was  he  who  first  Bsaumed 
title  of  "  Supreme  Lord,  King  of  kings."  From  this  date  oi  YaiodI 
man,  therefore,  it  may  be  Bafel;  concluded  that  the  two  Hfina  prii 
could  not  bare  reignad  for  more  tb&n  forty  years  on  the  Cii 
side  of  India. 

ViooRons  Brabmahic  Rbvivai.  akd  Rbhovatiok. — SvPBitssei 
OP  THB  PsJkritb  by  thb  Sanskhit. 
Now,  in  Cbandragupta's  inscription  at  Mathnrft,  and  SUndagupta's 
Bihar  and  Bbib&rl  inscriptions,  SamndrRgupta  is  represented  na  liavJng 
performed  the  Asvamedha,  which  is  pointedly  spoken  of  ashnvinggone 
out  ot  use  for  a  long  time.  This  ia  the  first  insUnce  of  the  Brahmamc 
revival  under  this  dynasty.  This  achievement  naa  oousiderfd  so  ioi- 
poitantthat  Samndragupta  struclc  golden  coini  or  medals,  on  ibe 
obverse  of  which  is  the  figure  of  a  horse  let  loose,  and  the  title 
Asvamedhapardkrama,  or  "one  who  performed  the  acbievemeut  of  a 
horsc-Buctifice"  on  tho  reverse."  Similar  coins  bearing  on  Uie  reverts 
the  legend  Aavamedka-Maheadra  have  been  found.  Mahmdrn  wa«  a 
title  assumed  by  Knmaragupta,  as  ie  evideui  from  eome  of  bis  coins  ok 
which  his  proper  name  na  well  as  the  title  occur.*^  It  appears,  tberefott 
that  be  too  performed  the  horse- sacrifice  indicative  of  i^upreon 
■OTcreignty.  Chandragupta  II.,  Eumilragupta,  and  SkaiidagupUkaR 
called  Parama-BhagaTHtaB  on  their  coins,  which  ahows  that  llii-y  mun 
worshippers  of  Bbagavad  Vjisudefa.  OneofihetwoUdayagiH  insciip- 
tioQ!)  dated  82  O.S.  =  400  A.  D.  is  engraved  on  a  f>aiiel  ovt-r  two 
figures, — one  of  afonr-armed  god  attended  by  two  rctnnle  tlgurv^a,  and 
the  other  of  a  twelTe-ormed  goddesa.     The  god  mi;y  in-   Vigbnii  and 

'»  lb.  No.  3;i.  •"  I*.  So.   M. 

*>  Jour.  K.  A.  If.,  Jan.  ISBD, ,,,  65.  •■  n.  pp.  110, 1 
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the  goddess  Cbandi,  The  other  Uda^agiri  inscription  records  the 
dedication  of  a  cave  to  Sambhu.  The  Bilsad  inscription  of  Kumara- 
gapta  speaks  of  the  building  of  a  Pratoli  or  gallery  in  the  temple  of 
Swami-Mahasena  by  Dhruvasarman  in  the  year  414  A.  D.  The 
Bih4r  inscription  represents  the  erection  of  a  yiipa  or  a  sacrificial 
post,  and  that  on  theBhitari  pillar  records  the  installation  of  an  image 
of  Sarngin  and  the  grant  of  a  village  by  Skandagapta.  In  the 
Jundga^h  inscription,  a  temple  of  Chakrabhrit  (Vishnu)  is  spoken  of 
ashaTing  been  erected  in  456  A.  0.  by  Chakrapalita,  son  of  Parna- 
datta,  Skandagupta's  governor  of  Surashtra.  The  Indor  inscription 
of  the  time  of  Skandagapta  records  the  endowment  of  Devavishnu 
in  4M  A.  D.  for  lighting  a  lamp  in  a  temple  of  the  sun.  The  Man- 
dasor  inscription  speaks  of  the  erection  of  a  temple  of  the  sun  by  a 
guild  of  weavers  in  437  A.  D.  and  its  repair  by  the  same  in  473  A.  D. 
According  to  Budhagupta's  Eran  inscription,  Matrivisbnu  and  his  bro- 
ther Dhanyavishnu  erected,  as  mentioned  above,  a  Dhvajastambha^ 
or  flagstaff,  to  the  god  Janardana  in  483  A.  D.  Matrivisbnu  is  called 
••  a  great  devotee  of  Bhagavat,"  i,  e.,  Vishnu. ^^  The  inscriptions  of 
minor  chiefs  and  private  individuals  during  this  period  record  grants  of 
villages  to  Brahmans,«*  in  the  year8474, 481,  492,  495,  and  509  A.  D., 
to  the  temples  oE  Pishfcapnri**  (527  A.  D.  and  532  A.D.),  Bhagavat 
or  VishnuW  (495  A.b.),  and  Aditya  or  the  snn,67  (511  A.  D.),  the 
erection  of  a  dhvaja  of  Vishnu,**^  grants  of  villages  for  the  performance 
of  the  five  great  rites,^  (570  A.  T).),  the  erection  of  ayfipa,  or  sacrificial 
post  on  the  completion  oF  a  Pumlarika"®  sacrifice,  the  establishment  of 
Sattras  or  feeding  places  for  Brahmans  and  others,  ^^  &c.,  &c. 

Here  we  have  ample  evidence  of  a  powerful  upheaval  ;  and  the 
sacrificial  rites  and  the  gods  and  goddesses  adopted  into  the  Brahma- 
nic  Pantheon  to  >yhich,  except  in  one  instance,  there  was  not  even 
an  allnsion  in  the  epigraph ical  records  of  the  country  for  more  than  five 
centuries,  suddenly  present  themselves  to  our  view  about  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century  ;  and  appear  uninterruptedly  for  the  whole  of  the 
Subsequent  period  of  about  two  centuries  rovered  by  the  inscriptions 

•»  aT?q»?rH»T^^^.  ***  l>«cr.  E.  G.  :No8.  21,  22,  20,  27,  23. 

•»  lb.  No*  25  and  31.  •»  lb.  No.  27. 

«»  J6.  No.  28.  o»  i6.  No.32. 

••  16.  No.  88.  f^  lb.  No.  59.  The  date  of  the 
Inscription  is  42S  ;  but  th**  Era  is  not  specified.     If  it  is  the  MAlava  Era  the 

date  is  372  A.  D.  ;  if  the  6aka,  is  506  A.  h.  I  incline  to  the  latter  suppoai- 

tion,  »i  Jb.  No.  64. 
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published  in  r  collected  form  by  Dr.  Fleet,  The  worship  of  S 
Vishati,  the  Stin,  uiicl  MiihiUetia  aeems  to  have  beci^me  popular  with 
all  clnBseB  from  princea  and  chiefs  to  ordiimrv  individuals.  But 
K  still  more  signiUcont  change  is  tlia  universRl  adoptiott  oE  [lie 
Sanrkrit  Inagnage  for  the  docDnieuts  inscribed  on  stone  and  metal 
inalend  of  the  Pnli  or  PrAkrit,  It  indicates  the  enhnneempnt  of  Brah- 
toanic  influence.  The  VBrnaRulardlalectshad  acquired  such  an  impor- 
tance that  not  onlj  vere  they  mostly  used,  as  we  have  seen,  iuinscrip' 
lions,  but  a  number  of  literary  works  presupposed  by  Hfila's  Sftptasatf 
and  others  like  the  BrihatkathS  attribnted  to  Gunnijhyn  were  com- 
posed in  them  in  the  second  or  third  eentnry  of  the  Christi&n  em. 
Buddhism  had,  of  course,  used  ooe  of  tbem  fur  nil  its  religions  and 
literary  purposes.  But  now  \te  fiud  thnt  Sanskrit,  or  the  language  of 
learned  Brahmana,  rose  in  general  estimation  and  acquired  aiieh  an 
overwhelming  importance  that  the  Vernaculars  were  driven  ontof  the 
field.  It  was  more  generally  studied,  and  a  new  and  more  brillimt 
periud  in  the  history  of  Sanskrit  literature  dawned  about  this  timh 
Revival  in  thk  sotjtb. 

The  influence  of  this  visoioua  Brahmanical  revival  in  the  ; 
extended  itself  to  tbe  Dekkan.  Of  the  early  Chalukjaa  whose 
dynasty  was  established  about  the  end  of  the  flfth  century,  Pulakeil 
I.  aolemniBtd  the  Asvamedha^acrijice  and  several  otherprinces belong* 
iog  to  the  family  performed  the  other  great  sacrifices,  end  granig  of 
land  were  made  lo  Brahmans.  A  cave  temple  to  Vishnu  whb  dedicated 
by  Maiigaliaa  in  Saks  500  or  578  A.  D.,  at  Biidftm!.  And  other 
temples  to  the  sBme  god  and  to  Siva  or  MnheSvara  were  constructed 
in  aevernl  other  pUcea.  The  worship  of  Siva  in  the  terrific  form  of 
KapatikiBvara  seema  also  to  have  come  into  existence. 

Decline  op  Buddhism — Rise  r>r  Mjir,ivJHisH. 

While  Brahmanism  thua  rose  in  importance  and  popular  favour,  the 
influence  of  Buddhism  declined  in  a  corresponding  degree.  The  num- 
ber of  records  of  Buddhist  gifts  during  this  period  is  smaller.  In  the 
Sanchi  inscription  of  Chaodrngupta  (411  A.  D.)  ia  recorded  a  grant 
by  a  royal  military  officer  for  feeding  tea  Buddhist  mendicants  and 
li[;hting  two  lamps  in  the  jewel-house."  The  MAnkuwar  inscription 
of  Kumaragnpla  (447  A.D.)  records  the  inBtallation  of  an  image  of 
Buddha  by  a  Bhiksbu  of  the  nnme  of  Buddhamitra."     UBrisvAminl, 
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^ife  of  SaaAsiddhfi,  records  ia  449  A.  D.  in  an  inscription  at  Sancbi 

the  grant  of  twelve  Din&ras  as  a  fixed   capital  nut  of  the  interest  on 

which  a  mendicant  belonging  to  the  Aryasaihgha  was  to  be  fed  daily, 

and  of  three  Dinaras  for  the  jewel-house  out  of  the  interest  on  inrhich 

three  lamps  were  to  be  daily  lighted  before  the  Blessed  Buddha,  and 

•of  one  D!n4ra  for  the  seats  of  four  Bnddhas  out  of  the  interest  on  which 

a  lamp  was  to   be  lighted  daily  at  the  seats.'^     An  image  of  Bnddha 

was  set  up  at  Mathnrft  in  453  A.  T>.,  another  in  548  A.  D.,  and  others, 

at  Deoriy&  in  the  Allahabad  District,  Kasi^  in  the  Gorakpur  District 

and  in  Baddhagayi.?^    The  last  was  set  up  by  Mahanaman  who  also 

couwiructed  a   temple  ^PrAsada)  of  Lokasastre  in  587  A.  D.7«    The 

language  of  these  inscriptions  unlike  that  of  those  of  the  preceding 

-period  is  Sanskrit  and  it  will  be  seen  that  images  of  Buddha  were  set  up 

and  worshipped  like  those  of  the  Brahmanic  gods.     In  both  these 

respects  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Buddhism  became  subject  to  the  same 

influences  which   were  in  operation  in  the  case  of  Brahmanism,  or 

rather  appropriated  those  points  in  the  rival  system  which  increased  its 

popularity  about  this  time.     The  principles  of  faith  in  personal  beings 

and  devotion  to  them  were  incorporated  into  their  creed;  and  Sanskrit 

was  resorted  to  to  confer  dignity  on  their  religious  books  and  teachers. 

The  use  of  this  learned  language  ahows,  at  the  same  time,  that,  like 

Brahmanism,  Buddhism  now  assumed  a  more  exclusive  character  and 

ceased  to  appeal  to  the  people  at   large  in  their  own   language  ;  and 

the  sphere  of  its  influence  became  much   narrower.  Thus  it  appears 

•that  the  revival  and  renovation  of  Brahmanism  went  on  side  by  side 

with  corresponding  changes  in  Buddhism  which  impressed  on  it  the 

form  and  character  known  by  the  name   of  Mahajana.     The  earlier 

form  of  Buddhism  appealing  only  to  the  moral  feelings   of  man  had 

split  up  into  a  number  of  schools  and  exhausted  itself  ;  and  its  place 

was  taken  up  by  Brahmanism  and  Mahayanism.     But  the  charm  of 

the  names  Boddha,  Dharma,  and  Samgha,the  three  jewels,  was  lost; 

4tnd  Mahay&nism  was  unable  to  regain  what  had  been  lost  by  primitive 

Buddhism.     Compared  with  revived  Brahmanism  it  was  feeble  ;  and 

irom  the  first  it  had  to  face  the  severe  attacks  of  its  renovated  rival. 

The  Jainas. 

We  have  two  Jaina  inscriptions  also  in  this  period  recording  the  in- 
Btallatiun  of  images  in  the  years  424  A.D.  and  459  A.D.,  at  Udayagiri 


»•  16.  No.  6S.  »•  16.  Nog.  63,  70,  68,  69  and  72.  »•  15.  No.  71. 
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*imi  IvMhr'iurh  respectively^*  Another  inscription  of  the  reign  of 
Kuinaiagdpta  dated  113  G.  E.  or  431  A.  D.  records  the  setting  np 
of  ail  iinai^e  at  MathnraJ^  [t  would  thus  appear  that  that  religion 
had  not  many  adherents  or  patrons  about  this  time. 

CAi:riES  OK  THK  PREVIOUS  DECLINE  OF  BrAHMAXISM      AND  ITS 

Revival  and  renovation  at  this  period. 

The  vigorous  Brahmauical  revival  we  have  been  considering 
must  havo  hueu  due,  in  a  largo  measure,  to  the  natural  decay  of 
curly  Binldliism.  It  was  this  Buddhism  that  had  supplanted 
Bralim:iui.s!M  in  popular  favour,  and  for  the  four  or  five  conturiei 
tliat  it  ••ajoyed  the  ascendancy  it  had  acquired,  Brahmanism  and 
the  Sanskrit  language  and  literature  were  neglected.  The  Brah- 
mans  themselves  regarded  their  decline  as  due  to  the  triumph 
of  Buddhism.  Subandha  in  one  of  his  puns  in  the  Vasavadatta 
tells  ujs  that  the  BauddliA  doctrine  had  brought  about  the  destrnc- 
<  ion  of  tlio  system  based  on  the  words  of  the  Veda.^^  If  so,  tho 
Bralunariic  revival  must  be  regarded  as  synchronous  with  the  de- 
cline of  early  Buddhism  and  the  rise  of  Mahayanism.  According  to 
all  accounts  it  was  Nagarjuiia,  the  contemporary  of  Kanishka,  that 
gave  a  distinct  form  to  this  Buddhism'® ;  though  the  movement  may 
have  bp'^un  a  little  earlier.  As,  according  to  our  view,  Kanishka 
roigucd  in  the  last  quarter  of  tho  third  century,  the  revival  of 
Braluiiariism  must  have  already  begun  before  that  period.  But  the 
Hscendancy  of  early  Buddhism  was  not  the  only  cause  that  had  kept 
down  Brahmanism.  For  about  a  century  before  Christ  and  three 
centuries  and  a  half  after,  there  was  no  powerful  Brahmanic  prince i 
and  this  is  shown  by  the  Gupta  inscriptions  already  noticed,  which 
state  that  the  horse-sacrifice  indicative  of  supremo  sovereigntyi 
had  gone  out  of  use  for  a  long  time,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  no 
inscription  or  coin  reports  the  existence  of  such  a  prince  during 
the  [)eriod.  This  circumstance  must  have  been  the  result  of  the 
political  condition  of  the  country.  It  was  overrun  again  and 
again  by  foreign  invaders,  each  of  whom  established  his  power  for 
a  short  time  and  had  to  yield  to  another.  The  Sakas  of  Malwl^  and 
Kafchiawad  only  retained  their  sovereignty  for  about  throe  hundred 
years.     The  argument  which  has  been  advanced  that  these  foreign 


»•  Ih.  No8.  «1  and  15.  ^»  Bp.  Ind.,  vol.  II.,  p.  210. 

"»  ^[%^^i%^r»?r  f'  ^?rvnT^^R^^>T^  I  p.  297,  Haii'i  Ed. 

»»  WaBsiljew  Germ.  Iran,    p.  128. 
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princes  held  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  country,  and  could 
not  have  inflaeDced  its  literary  and  religions  condition  for  the  worse 
has  no  weight.  The  unsettled  condition  of  the  country  consequent 
on  their  frequent  invasions  rendered  the  rise  of  a  supreme  Brahmanic 
ruler  impossihle;  and  the  foreigners  themselves  could  not  be  expect- 
ed to  favour  Brahmanism  in  a  manner  to  enable  it  to  deprive 
Buddhism  of  its  ascendancy.  Some  of  them  were  no  doubt  Hindu* 
ized,  but  they  were  not  Bi*ahmauized.  And  the  Brahmans  them- 
selves complained  of  their  being  neglected  by  the  Yavanas,  Sakas 
and  Pahlavas,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown  in  connection  with  a 
passage  from  Mann  and  the  Mahabharata. 

Patrons  of  the  Bbaumanig  uevival  and  renovation, — Wema- 

Kadphises. 

Wema-Kadphises  however  seems  to  have  become  a  more  tho- 
rough Hindu  than  any  other  foreign  prince,  land  in  his  time  the 
Brahmanic  revival  may  be  understood  to  have  truly  begun,  t.e.,  in 
the  middle  of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era.  "We  have  seen 
that  his  coins  bear  a  figure  of  Nandin  and  Siva  on  the  reverse,  and  he 
styles  himself  a  worshipper  of  Mahesvara  or  a  member  of  the  Mahe- 
ivara  sect.  The  Sakas  had  figures  of  Greek  deities  on  their  coins,  and 
there  are  no  distinct  indications  on  them,  or  on  those  of  the  Parthians, 
of  any  Indian  deity.  But  with  Wema-Khndphiscs  what  might  al- 
most be  called  a  revolution  in  this  respect  begins.  His  Kushana 
successors  continue  their  respect  for  Brahmanic  deities,  but  extend  it 
also  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  and  Zoroastrians,  as  well  as  to  Buddha. 
Radphises,  however,  could  not  have  been  a  patron  of  the  old  Vedic 
religion,  nor  of  Brahmans  in  particular  as  a  sacred  caste,  nor  of  the 
Sanskrit  language  and  literature.  A.n  all-sided  revival  and  renova- 
tion could  proceed  only  under  the  patronage  of  Hindu  princes.  And 
such  were  the  Guptas. 

The  Guptas, — Samudkagupta  and  Chandragupta  H.  or 

ViKRAMADITYA   SAKiEI. 

The  fact  that  the  inscriptions  recording  gifts  to  Brahmanic  deities 
and  for  the  daily  sacrifices  begin  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
shoirs  unmistakeably  that  the  Brahmanic  revival  derived  its  force 
and  vigor  from  the  patronage  of  the  Grpta  princes.  Samudragnpta 
and  Kumaragupta  performed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  horse-sacrifice, 
which  had  gone  out  of  use.    The  former  b  represented  in  his  Allaha- 
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I>ad  inscription  to  have  acquired  the  title  of  ''Prince  of  poets'*  by 
\iritinf;  vorka  which  served  as  models  for  learned  men  or  pleased 
(lp>in.^^  lie  patronized  poets,  and  thus  put  Rn  end  to  the  hostility 
lictwi'on  ^i»od  poetry  and  worldly  prosper ity.^^     The  tradition  about 

H  \  ilvianuulitva,  who  was   ':>aJcihi  or  enemv  ni  the  >  a  leas  and   drove 

•    •  • 

them  and  olhor  I'oreiirnors  oi:t  of  the  ocrTilry  aud  jiatronized  learning, 
is  ii|)pi('))riati'lv  applicable  only  to  ChaLdrairupia  II.  of  all  the  priucea 
ulu*  tloiirishod  bi'ioro  him  and  aner.  aiil  whose  names  have  come 
^^«^^ll  w  US,  Vor  ho  conquered  Ma'.wa,  as  we  have  seen,  before  400 
A.  P..  und  probably  in  oSS  ur  f^SO  A.  D.  and  exterminated  the  Sakas, 
I.  .  ,  thi'  Satraps  of  Malira,  whose  Incest  date  is  :383  A.  D.,  and  drove 
iMii  I  ho  Ku>h!iuas  since  he  i<  the  c.iriie?!  Oupia  prince  whose  inscrip- 
i'M>ii  IS  ti«u'.ul  at  Mathura.  a  town  wl  ic!i  brionged  to  the  Kushanas.s* 
llf  HNsuinnl  tho  title  of  Vikramaiiiya,  which  we  find  on  his  coins.®* 

110  iii.iiii'  liiavini  his  capital.  For.  certain  chieftains  of  the  name 
fl  (•nil. I  I  ^(iupta<i^  ot' iiuttal  iu  the  Dharwar  district  give  themselves 

111  I  III- 1 1  iiiNoiiptious  tho  title  o{'  I'J-.Ujtut'^'^uracard-.rftisvara,  which, 
lil.o  iiiiiiai  iidi's,  f.uind  iu  other  phwcs,  signifies  that  they  belonged 
I.Miidiiiiiv  \Wiiili  oiu'c  ri'i^T'iod  in  glory  at  Ujjayini.  They  trace 
itirii  tli-n-iiJ  ilii-i>ui;h  VikrniiuUiitya,  sreoitied  as  king  of  Ujjayini^ 
iiiiJ  itii  :i(\lo«l  lu'l  iii.<i>M-.  ot'  the  ocean  01  nectar  in  the  shape  of 
till  liui.iLi  1*1  i'h:iittlia^up:.i.  I  ■;:i\!::t  was  ll'us  the  capital  of  the 
I  ^iH-i.t  1  iii>iii  x^lt.Mii  till'  Pha:wA7  1.1  iipta*  derived  their  descent.  The 
i  tiiii.il  i.ui>i:i  iiid  \  i\i:r.ii.\l:u.>i  '.'.-.('luioi'.evi  iu  their  inscriptions  are^ 
•I  ml  '•.  i'i"iii\»d,  »♦•«»■  i'.'.il  i!^»'  >:i:'.'.e  persou,  and  it  is  but  right  thafc 
It.  ■!(  •iiiil  li.  t!U'uii.>.>.\l  .h'^'\^^  a!  :  'or  ::  wa^  he  fiho  drove  away  the 
1..,.  ...II.  I  ^  .itul  it-.-.t  i'^tLiMi^ht'd  hiu!$e'.t'at  rjjayini.  In  one  place. 
i,,.ii.i.i  iitM,.i.l.>i  '  I  \%o  ha\o  /\:'' :.*'' in  the  title,  showing  that 
i.ii.4ii|>tiii  I  till-  iiii^iii>il  i'.tpu!!-.  l'.a«i  uoc  Iveu  t'orgottenby  the  South- 
.  Ill  t.tii>i.i  >  *  t'lu-u*  I*,  lu*  oilu't'  \  ikr.invuiicya  whose  existence  is 
..iiiu.  mo  I'xM-t    iii\    .x>.ii. '■' -v*  .;:%   J.oeuir.ent  and  who  can  be  con- 

I....  I  •    til.  -t    (i.ix.i  oi>vt\i        Uie  supposition  of  the  existence  of 

..    ...i!.-   ii.-i.c,!  .li  itio  a:\i!i   eo'.'tury  has  no  ground  to  Stand  on. 

M    .    ti.  ll.^  I  iiiii  ti  ii,\i|.;  I  11    nHN  \  ikraniAditya  ^akari,  the  patron 

..»■••,..»»       lf.^     i'if,'i'"=^    ^;  .1  ?««*f^a3I^T5^Pf.     L,27. 

I  I    1     u^'-  <-."•■ 'M'"!' r'«.i'«M  ^•'n 

I       li     I.     .     I  I     .  ..       I'  I    .  .     I'P    ^.il  .i'jy 

\    1  I    I  ub  U.  I'r.  KleetVBynastieiOftfae 

I  •!.  I   ■   •       I        I         -I       tl 
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of  letniing,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  snppose  that  all  the  cele- 
brated  nine  gems  floarisbed  at  his  court.  Tradition  often  jumbles 
together  persons  and  things  belonging  to  different  times  and  places. 
Tar4hamihira,  who  died  in  509  Saka,  or  587  A.  D.,  and  the  epoch 
year  of  whose  Panchasiddhdntikd  is  427  Saka,  or  605  A.  D., 
eannot  have  flourished  at  the  court  of  Chandragupta-Vikramadityay 
who  died  between  411  and  414  A.D.  But  that  Yikram&ditya  Sak&ri 
was  a  patron  of  learning  is  stated  by  the  R6jatarahgim,  He  is  said 
to  have  made  a  poet  of  the  name  of  Matrigupta,  king  of  Kasmtr,  and 
Hfttrigopta  had  a  poet  dependent  on  him  of  the  name  of  Mentha  or 
Bhartrimentha,  so  that  these  two  were  contemporaries  of  Ghandra- 
gnpta-Vikramftditya.  The  date  assigned  by  Cunningham  to  Matri- 
gnpta  is  430  A.  O.,  which  is  not  far  removed  from  that  of  the  Gupta 
prince  as  determined  from  his  inscriptions.  Mentha  has  been  associat- 
ed with  VikramMitya  by  the  compilers  of  anthologies  who  ascribe  a 
certain  Terse  to  their  joint  authorship.^ 

KALIDiSA. 

And  some  of  the  nine  gems,  perhaps  Kalid^sa  himself,  may 
hare  lived  during  the  reign  of  Chandragupta-Yikramaditya. 
llaUinatha^  in  his  comment  on  verse  14  of  the  Meghaduta,  states 
that  there  is  in  that  verse  an  implied  allusion  to  an  opponent  of 
Elilid^sa,  named  Diunaga.  This  person  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  celebrated  Buddhist  logician  of  that  name,  known 
also  to  Brahmanic  writers ;  and  the  supposition  is,  I  think,  very 
probable.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  a  Buddhist  patri- 
arch of  the  name  of  Vasubandliu  ;  and  the  date  of  the  latter,  and 
consequently  that  of  his  pupil  and  of  Kalidsa,  has  been  deter- 
mined by  Professor  Max  Muller  to  be  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century.  But  the  Professor  goes,  I  think,  upon  the  chronological 
traditions  reported  by  the  Chinese,  and  does  not  attach  due  weight 
to  certain  facts  which  necessitate  our  placing  Vasubandhu  earlier. 
One  of  Vasubandhu  s  works  was  translated  into  Chinese  in  the 
year  404  A.  D.  and  another  about  the  year  405  A.  D.8«  This 
shows  that  Vasubandhu  must  have  flourished  before  404  A.  D. 
At  the  same  time  the  Chinese  authorities  make  him  a  contem- 
porary of  King  Vikramaditya  of  ^ravasti,®^  or  of  Saketa,  since  the 

••  Ri^qTlN   fr*flS-lfl  ^?n^l%lH  T^T:  which  occum  in  i^^ellriehihhdkatika^ 
••  Oat  Bnnyla  Nanjlo,  Nos.  1188  and  1818. 
•t  Waidljew.Gaim  Trans.,  p.  84. 
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town  was  situated  in  that  province.  If  he  was  a  contemporary 
of  tlial  King,  the  Kinjr  may  have  lived  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fourth  century.  Suketa,  or  Ayodhya,  over  which  he  ruled  was 
a  province  belonging  to  the  Ga]»tas ;  and  the  attitude  of  the  King 
townrds  the  Bauddhas  was  hostile,  as  ho  convoked  assemblies 
of  learned  Buddhists  and  Brahmans,  for  religious  disputations, 
in  whicli  the  former  were  defeated  and  lost  the  King's  support.®* 
For  these  reasons  the  Vikramaditya,  whose  contemporary  Vasu- 
bandhu  was,  must  in  all  likelihood  have  been  the  Brahmanic 
Gupta  prince,  Chandragnpta- Vikramaditya.  And  if  he  held  his 
court  at  Sravastl  and  is  represented  to  have  ruled  over  Sakcta, 
the  time  referred  to  must  be  that  previous  to  the  conquest  of 
MalwA,  which  took  phice  about  389  A.  D.,  and  after  which  the 
King  in  all  probability  resided  at  Ujjayini.  Yasubandhu  therefore 
lived  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century  ;  and  his  pupil 
Diiinaga,  about  the  end  of  that  century  ;  and  if  Kalidilsa  was  his 
Gontemf)orary,  he  too  must  have  lived  about  that  time  and  thus 
have  been  one  of  the  goms  at  Vikramaditya*s  court. 

Literary  revival  and  renovation. 

If  then  after  several  centuries  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  princes  and 
people,  BrAhmanism  began  to  rise  in  influence  and  importance  under 
Wema-Kadphises  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  after  Christy 
and  made  rapid  strides  in  the  time  of  the  Gupta  Emperors,  we  might 
expect  the  Brahmans  to  make  every  effort  to  widen  their  ir.fluenee 
rnd  render  it  permanent.  And  this  is  what^  I  think,  we  do  6nd. 
WiUi  that  object  they  gave  a  new  and  more  popular  shape  to  the 
literature  of  their  creed  and  re-arranged  it  in  a  manner  to  meet  the 
wants  and  be  in  harmony  with  the  changed  feelings  of  an  iocreased 
number  of  followers,  and  strengthen  their  hold  over  them.  They 
made  a  great  endeavour  to  place  it  on  a  philosophical  basis  i&d 
show  that  the  creed  of  their  opponents  had  no  such  basis.  This, 
therefore,  was  the  age  when  metrical  Smritis,  Puranas,  and  fihftshjas 
or  commentaries  containing  explanatory,  apologetic,  and  controTersitl 
matter  began  to  be  written ;  and  the  general  literary  impulse  wis 
communicated  to  other  branchf'S  of  learning  including  poetry.  We 
shall  now  proceed  to  the  elucidation  of  this  point. 

8"  Hioucn  Tsiang*8  Travels,  Beal^i  Trans.  Vol.  I.,  p.  106  ff.;  WsMiljewi 
Trans.,  p.  240. 
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Works  on  belioious  law* 
In  the  olden  timefl,  the  works  on  religioas  law  existed  in  the  fonn  of 
Sfttru  or  prode  aphorisms,  and  they  were  identified  with  particular 
■choob  or  SAkhAs  of  Brahmans.     We  have  thus  the  Dharma  and 

A  A 

Ofihja  Sutras  of  Apastamba,  of  fiaudhayana,  Katha,  AsyaUyana,  &c. 
Bnt  afterwards  books  written  in  Anushtubh  slokas  came  to  be  used. 
They  prescribed  the  same  rules  as  those  given  in  the  Dharma  and 
Ofibya  Sfitras,  and  in  some  cases  a  close  resemblance  has  been  found 
Co  eiiat  between  the  words  and  expressions  used  in  the  Sutras  and 
the  metrical  Law-books  or  Smritis.  Thus  the  SiQtras  on  the  Vin&- 
yakasftoti  in  the  Katha  Sutra  are  reproduced  almost  word  for  word 
in  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  Yajnavalkya  Smriti.^®  But  in 
the  new  books  the  exposition  is  plainer  than  in  the  Sdtras,  which  were 
primarily  meant  to  be  supplemented  by  oral  explanation.  Here, 
therefore,  is  an  attempt  to  disentangle  the  Brahmanic  religious  law 
from  the  narrow  schools  to  which  it  was  before  attached,  and  put  it  in 
a  form  intelligible  and  applicable  to  all  Brahmanic  Hindus.  Hence 
is  the  choice  of  the  Anushtubh  sloka  instead  of  the  old  Siitras,  as  it 
was  used  ordinarily  for  all  literary  purposes.  Bnt  in  the  revised 
Hinda  Law  certain  customs  such  as  the  killing  of  cows  even  for 
sacrificial  purposes,  and  levirate,  the  feeling  against  which  had 
grown  strong  were  prohibited ;  while  a  compromise  was  effected  in 
the  case  of  others  which  had  not  become  unpopular  to  that 
extent.  The  old  precept,  for  instance,  about  eating  the  flesh  of  five 
species  of  animals  was  hedged  round  by  a  number  of  restrictions  ; 
bnt  in  order  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  old  Vedic  religion,  the 
slaaghter  of  some  of  them  was  freely  allowed  in  religions  rites. 
These  metrical  Smritis,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  wrong  to  refer  to 
abont  the  Knshana-Gupta  period.  There  is  a  passage  in  the 
Smf iti  of  Mann,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  certain  native  Indian 
tribes,  such  as  the  Pundrakas  and  the  Dravidas,  and  the  Yavanas 
^akas,  and  Pahlavas,  were  originally  Kshatriyas,  but  they  became 
Siidras  by  their  setting  the  Brahmans  at  defiance  and  gradu- 
*  ally  ceasing  to  perform  the  religions  rites.®^  In  a  chapter  in  the 
AnnMsanika  Book  of  the  Mahabhurata,  Bhishma  says  to  Yudhisbthi- 
ia"that  the  highest  duty  of  a  crowned  king  is  to  worship  learned 
Brahmans ;  they  should  be  protected  as  one  protects  oneself  or  one's 
children ;  and  be  respected,  bowed  to,  and  revered  as  if  they  were 

••  See  Brwlke  on  HAnava  Gr.  S.  Jour.  Germ.  Or.  S.,  vol.  XXXVL,  p.  427ff . 
•0  XA9-U, 
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one's  parents.  If  Brahmans  are  contented,  the  whole  conntrj 
prospers  ;  if  they  are  discontented  and  angry,  everything  goes  to 
destruction.  They  can  make  a  god  not  a  god,  and  a  not-god  a 
god.  One  whom  they  praise  prospers,  one  whom  they  reproach, 
becomes  miserable.  The  diifercnt  Kshatriya  tribes,  Sakas,  Yavanas, 
and  Kambojas  became  Sudras  through  not  seeing  or  following 
Brahmans."  ®^  In  these  passages  a  Kshatriya  origin  is  supposed  in 
order  that  the  Sudrahood  of  these  tribes,  which  was  consequent  on 
their  being  beyond  the  Aryan  pale  and  which,  as  stated  before,  is 
plainly  asserted  by  Patanjali  in  the  case  of  two  of  them,  may  appear 
as  the  result  of  their  not  paying  deference  to  Brahmans.  This  shows 
that  the  neglect  of  the  sacerdotal  caste  by  the  Yavanas,  ^akas 
Pahlavas  and  other  tribes  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
invented  a  Kshatrija  origin  for  them ;  and  the  passages  and  cspeciallj 
tlie  chapter  in  the  MahabhArata  look  as  if  they  were  written  when 
the  foreign  domination  had  come  to  a  close  and  the  Brahmans  had 
fully  triumphed,  and  were  anxious  to  preserve  their  newly  gained  in- 
fluence. The  chapter,  therefore,  must  have  been  interpolated  into 
the  epic  in  the  Gupta  period,  and  the  Smriti  of  Mann  based  on  a 
previous  Sutra  work  and  traditional  or  floating  texts,®*  composed  at 
about  the  same  time.  The  MahabhArata,  however,  already  existed 
in  its  full  form  at  the  period ;  for  it  is  mentioned  by  name  in  cop- 
perplate inscriptions  of  the  years  174  G,  E,  (492-3  A.  D.)  and  177 
G.  E.  (495-6  A.  D.)  and  two  more,  and  as  a  SatasAhasrt  or  a  work 
of  a  hundred  thousand  verses  in  one  of  the  year  214  G.  E.  (532-3 
A.  D.).®*^  But  it  can  hardly  admit  of  a  reasonable  doubt  that  it 
was  retouched  about  this  period. 

Works  on  the  Sacrificial  ritual. 
The  works  on  the  sacrificial  ritual  and  especially  the  Bhflsbyai 
or  great  commentaries  on  the  Sutras  of  the  several  Vedas  or 
S^akhas  must  have  begun  to  be  written  about  this  time.  Since 
the  sacrificial  religion  was  being  revived,  the  necessity  of  a  definite 
and  authoritative  ritual  was  felt ;  and  as  the  sacrifices  had 
been  out  of  use  for  a  long  time,  knowledge  of  the  ritual  was  rare 
and  vague.  The  names  of  the  writers  of  the  BhAshyae  and  other 
works  on  the  ritual  end  in  the  honorific  title  Svdmin,  such  as  a 

A 

Devasvamin,  the  commentator  on  the  Sfitra  of  Aivalayana ;  Bha- 
vasvamin,  on  that  of  Baudhayana  ;  DhiurtasvAmin  on  that  of  A] 

•»  Chap.  38.  ••  See  below,  p.  49. 

•*  Dr.  Fleet's  Early  Gupta  Inf>or.  Nob.  26,  27,  28,  80  and  81. 
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tunba;Agni8yAmiii  on  that  of  LatyAyana,  &c.  This  title  we  find  used 
in  Central  India  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifth  centary  and  the  first 
of  the  sixth.  lu  the  copperplate  charter  dated  474-5  A..  D.,  481-2 
A.D*  and  509-10  A.  D.  issued  by  the  Pariyr&jaka  Mahar&jas  occur 
snch  names  as  Gopasv^min,^  Bhavasv&min,®^  Devasv&min  the 
•on  of  Agnisy&min,  GovindasvAmin,^  &c,,  among  the  grantees. 
In  the  Dekkan  we  find  the  title  affixed  to  the  names  of  some  of  the 
grantees  in  the  copperplates  issued  by  the  princes  of  the  early 
Ch&lukya  djnasty  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century  and  the 
early  part  of  the  eighth  ;  and  we  have  such  names  as  Kesavasvamin, 
£ark«sy&min,  and  Devasvamin  which  are  the  names  of  writers  of 
commentaries  on  the  sacrificial  Sutras  and  other  works  on  the 
ritual.  The  title  Svdmin  is  indicative  of  the  period  between  the 
fourth  and  the  tenth  centuries  ;  for  we  do  not  find  it  used  later. 

Pueanas. 

• 

The  idea  of  recasting  the  Fur^nas  into  their  present  form 
must  have  originated  about  this  time.  They  existed  long  before, 
since  they  are  alluded  to  in  the  Upanishads  and  ^rautasutras,  but 
their  contents  must  have  been  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  rule 
given  by  Amarasimha  in  his  lexicon,  and  embraced  an  account  of 
the  creation  and  dissolution  of  the  world,  of  the  different  families 
of  Bishis  and  princes,  and  of  the  deeds  of  the  most  heroic  among 
them^  and  of  the  Manvantaras  or  different  ages  of  the  world. 
Bat  now  the  necessity  of  glorifying  the  different  gods  and 
goddesses  whose  worship  was  rising  in  favour  and  of  firmly 
incnlcating  other  religious  duties  had  been  felt;  and  new  Furanas 
were  composed  having  the  framework  of  the  old  but  with  new  matter 
introduced  on  every  occasion.  Thus,  if  we  compare  the  chapters  on 
Creation  in  the  Viiyu,  the  Linga,  and  Markandeya  Furanas,  we  shall 
find  not  only  a  similarity  of  contents  but  of  language  also.  The 
Vishnu  contains  an  abridged  account  of  the  matter  but  oftentimes  the 
words  are  the  same.  Most  of  the  existing  Furanas,  perhaps  all,  were 
written  to  promote  the  worship  of  particular  deities,  Vishnu,  Siva,  and 
Darg&  in  their  several  forms,  or  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the 
leligious  practices  that  had  begun  to  prevail.  The  VILyu  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  oldest  of  these  works,  as  it  is  quoted  in  Samkaracharya's 
Bhlshja.  It  mentions  the  Guptas,  as  I  have  already  observed,  as 
rnling  alongside  of  the  GangA,  over  Fray&fira,  SAketa  and  Magadha 

•*  Fleet's  B.  G.  Inscr.  No.  21.  »•  lb.  No.  22.  ••  lb.  No.  28. 
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If  this  verse  has  undergone  no  corraption  and  was  adnsedlj  pnt 
m,  the  Puraiia  in  which  we  find  it  must  hare  been  written  before 
Chaiidragupta-Vikramaditya  conquered  Maiwa  and  Mathura  and 
drove  out  the  foreigners,  that  is,  before  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth 
century.  The  Vishnu  has  the  text  in  a  corrupt  form.  As  the 
Puraaa  editors  did  not  care  very  much  for  the  matter  which  did  not 
immediately  concern  their  purpose,  they  were  not  careful  to  give  the 
original  before  them  correctly  and  even  misunderstood  it.  The 
Vishau  is  evidently  later  than  the  Vayu.  The  Puranas  began  to  be 
recast  when  the  worship  of  Hindu  deities  rose  in  popular  estimation 
about  the  time  of  Wema-Kadphises  circa  250  A.  D.,  and  the  proceat 
continued  through  the  Gupta  period  to  a  much  later  date  and  new 
Piiranas  appeared  from  time  to  time  ;  and  it  has  hardly  ceased  even  to 
this  day,  since  we  find  Mahutmyas  springing  up  now  and  then  though 
not  Puranas  in  a  complete  shape. 

Floatixo  Literature. 

In  considering  tlie  question  of  the  recasting  of  the  works  on  the 
reliirious  creed  of  the  Brahmansand  those  on  mythology,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  art  of  writing  was  introduced  into  India  at 
a  comparatively  late  period, and  even  afterwards  was  resorted  to  very 
rarely.  Eence  literary  works  and  detached  verses  containing  reli- 
gions and  moi-al  precepts  and  beautiful  poetic  sentiments  were,  in 
the  olden  times,  composed  and  transmitted  orally.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter  the  name  of  the  author  was  forgotten  ;  and  there  was  thas 
a  floating  mass  of  anonymous  verses  in  the  mouths  of  the  learned* 
When,  therefore,  systematic  writing  had  to  be  resorted  to,  to  give 
fixity  and  permanence  to  the  creed,  and  when  it  came  to  be 
generally  used  even  for  purposes  of  profane  literature,  these 
floating  verses  were  appropriated  or  used  by  several  writers.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  often  find  the  same  verses  in  such  works  as  the  Smriti 
of  Manu,  the  Mahubharata,  and  even  in  Pali  Buddhistic  worki^ 
and  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  in  dramatic  plays  and  poemi 
also.  This  source,  therefore,  was  also  drawn  upon  by  the  writen 
of  Smritis  and  Puranas  in  the  Gupta  period,  in  addition  to  thote 
already  indicated. 

Astronomy. 

Like  the  Dharma  and  the  legendary-lore,  the  astronomy  of  fhe 
Hindus  was  also  recast  on  the  same  principle  as  that  whieh  guided 
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the  re-edition  of  those  two  branches,  riz.,  to  put  it  in  a  form  suited 
to  the  condition  of  the  new  times.  Hence  the  old  astronomical 
elements  were  combined  with  snch  ones  of  a  Greek  origin  as  had 
foand  acceptance  among  the  Hindos,  and  some  new  elements  dis- 
covered or  thought  out  by  the  writers  themselves  being  added» 
the  works  known  as  the  original  five  SiddhAntas  arose.^  As  in  the 
ease  of  the  new  works  on  the  first  two  subjects,  the  name  of  a  profane 
author  was  not  connected  with  these  works;  but  it  was  expressly 
stated  or  left  to  be  understood  that  they  were  composed  by  old 
Munis  or  gods.  Dr.  Thibaut  thinks  that  two  of  them  the  Romaka 
and  the  Paultibi  must  have  been  composed  not  later  than  400  A.D. 
Probably  all  the  Siddhslntas  were  written  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  or  even  earlier,  especially  as  they  were  held  in 
reverence  by  Vadihamihira  who  wrote  about  them  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century.  A  direct  borrowing  from  any  particular  Greek 
work  is  not  contended  for  by  anybody.  As  in  the  ca«e  of  the  art  of 
coinage,  the  knowledge  of  some  elements  of  Greek  a4stronomy  must 
have  reached  the  Hindus  through  the  Bactrians,  the  Sakas,  and 
and  the  other  foreign  races  with  whom  tbey  came  in  contact ;  and 
this  was  made  use  of  in  their  works  when  the  Brahmaus  gained 
or  regained  influence  in  the  fourth  century.  All  the  celebrated 
Indian  astronomers  flourished  after  this  period.  w^yabhata 
was  born  in  476  A.D.  and  Vardhamihira  died,  as  already  statedi 
in  587  A.D. 

MimImsI. 

Snbandhu  in  his  V&savadatta  tells  us  that  the  doctrine  of 
TathAgata  or  Buddha  was  destroyed  or  attacked  by  those  who 
followed  the  system  of  Jaimini.®®  The  earliest  of  these  followers 
whose  works  are  extant  is  Sabaravamin,  the  author  of  the  Mimam- 
albh&shya*  ^abarasvumin  establishes  the  existenco  of  the  soul 
MB  an  independent  entity  and  not  identical  with  the  feelings, 
which  are  phenomenal  only,  against  the  Banddhas  generally,  and 
the  reality  of  the  extenial  word  against  the  followers  of  the  Yoga- 
ch&ra  School,  and  refntes  the  nihilism  taught  by  the  Madhyamika 

*v  See  Dr.  Thlbant's   Intr.  to  his  Ed.  of  the   Fafichasiddh^ntik^   pp.  xliz 
toL 
**  In  the  ran  coxitained    in   the  czpressioD  ^fif^^pif^  H ^i  j^lR"!  %^   cPH' 
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School.^  The  Yogachara  School  was  founded  by  Aryasaiiga,  or 
Asiu*)/;:a,  wlio  was  tlio  elder  brother  of  Vasnbandhu,  the  preiu'ptop 
of  DiniiaGTaeharja.  Arvfisan^a  was  thus  a  cou temporary  of  Vasu- 
bainiliUjioo  and  lived  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century.  Sa- 
barasvamin,  therefore,  probably  composed  his  Bhashya,  on  Jaimini» 
in  the  fifth  century  and  wo  have  seen  that  the  honorific  title, 
Svdmfn  which  he  bore,  was  in  use  in  that  century.  KumArila  was 
the  writer  of  a  Vartika  on  the  Bhtlshya,  and  he  was  a  strong  com- 
batant. Ho  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  century. 
There  was  another  school  of  the  Mimarhsa,  thoroughly  atheistic, 
founded  by  Prabhakara.  But  it  appears  to  have  been  soon  neglect- 
ed. All  these  writers  laboured  also  to  establish  the  authoritative- 
ness  of  the  Vedas  and  their  eternity  against  the  objections  urged 
by  the  Buddhists  and  Jainas. 

Logic,  Dialectics,  and  Samkhta. 

Buddhists  and  Brahmans  carried  on  controversies  in  the  field  of 
logic  also.  The  well-known  passage  in  the  beginning  of  Vftchaa* 
pati's  work,  entitled  Vartikatatparyatika,  gives  us  valuable  in- 
formation about  the  matter.  **  The  revered  AkshapAda  having 
composed  the  ^astra  calculated  to  lead  to  eternal  bliss,  and  an 
exposition  of  it  having  been  given  by  Pakshilasvamin,  what  is  it 
that  remains  and  requires  that  a  Vartika  should  be  composed  P 
Thongh  the  author  of  the  Bhashya  has  given  an  exposition  of  the 
Sastra,  still  modem  (scholars)  Diimaga  and  others  having  enveloped 
it  in  the  darkness  of  fallacious  arguments,  that  exposition  is  not 
sufficient  for  determining  the  truth;  hence  the  author  of  the 
Uddyota  dispels  the  darkness  by  his  work  the  Uddyota,  t\  «.,  light 
(torch)."^oi  Vachaspati  here  calls  Diim&ga  a  modern  in  comparison 
with  Pakshilasvamin  or  Vatsyayana,  the  author  of  the  Bhdshya. 
If  he  had  coiTect  information,  Vatsyayana  must  be  supposed  to 
have  lived  about  two  or  more  centuries  before  Dinn&ga.  But  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  he  should  have  a  correct  historical 
knowledge  of  the  matter.  It  is,  therefore,  not  unlikely,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  title  Svdmin  is  given  to  the  author,  that 


-"'•  Kd.  Bibl.  Ind.  pp.  191?.,  8,  9.  Kuraariia,  in  his  6lokavArtika  indicates 
tb:it  Siibai-a  refutes  in  the  last  two  cases  the  doctrines  of  the  Yog4ch4r»  and 
Midiiyamika  Schools. 

»^o  \V:;shUjcw,  Germ.  Trans,  pp.  146,  220  and 237. 

*^t  See  Ed.  in  the  Vizianagram  Series,  p.  1. 
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he  flourished  about  half  a  century  before  Dinnaga,  i,e,j  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century.  Bhdradvaja  or  the  author  of  the 
Uddjota,  is,  as  is  well  known,  mentioned  by  Sabiindhn,  who  again 
is  praised  by  6&na  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  centary.  He 
may  therefore  have  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  c(?ntury, 
or  even  earlier.  In  later  times  Baddhist  doetrin«\s  in  logic  and 
metaphysics  were  criticised  by  the  Vedautins  Sariikaracharya  and 
his  pupil  Snresvara.  The  SAihkhya  philosophy  also  was  revived  by 
tsvarakrishna,  who  wrote  tho  Siiifakhya  KArikas.^^^  The  oldest 
commentary  on  the  work  is  that  by  Gaudapadacharya.  The  Karikas 
and  tho  commentary  were  translated  into  Chinese  between  the 
years  557  A.  D.  and  5G9  A.  D.  The  Karikas  are  in  the  Arya 
metre,  and  this  metre  is  used  by  Aryabhata  and  others,  and 
appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  with  the  writers  of  the  period. 
An  author  quoted  by  Dr.  Hall  says  that  Kalidasa  composed  the 
KArik&s  in  the  name  of  Isvarakrishna,  or  using  the  name  Isvara- 
krishna.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not  all  that  we  know  about 
tsvarakrishna  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  he 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 

Ornate  poetrt. 

Sanskrit  poetry  was  cultivated  and  appreciated  more  generally 
in  this  period  than  it  could  have  been  iu  the  preceding  ages,  when 
the  language  itseit"  was  not  generally  studied  and  tlio  Pialviits  were 
in  favour.  I  have  already  spoken  about  Kalidasa  and  Bhartrimt'ntha. 
Though  the  dates  of  all  the  poets  from  whose  works  we  have  excerpts 
in  our  anthologies  are  not  known,  my  general  feeling  is  that  none  of 
the  writers  of  ornate  poetry  quoted  therein  is  older  than  the  fourth 
or  the  end  of  the  third  century.  Asvaghosha,  the  author  of  the 
Buddhacharita,  which  has  often  been  companid  to  Kalidasa's  Ra- 
ghuvam^,  was  a  contemporary  of  Kanishka,  as  is  admitted  by  all, 
and  lived,  according  to  our  interpretation  of  the  Kushana  dates,  at 
the  end  of  the  third  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  centuiy.  Pre- 
lessor  Max  Miiller  started  several  years  ago  the  theory  of  the 
"Renaissance  of  Sanskrit  Litfrature."  It  was  powerfully  contested 
by  several  able  scholars,  and  now  it  seems  almost  to  have  been 
given  up.     But   there  is  no    question    that    the  inscriptions  place 


loa  Ed.    84mkhyasfira,    Pr.'facc,    p.    20.     I  under«.taud   the  paiksa^'a 
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clearly  before  us  the  facts  of  the  decline  of  Brahmanism,  the  ascen- 
dancy of  early  Buddhism,  and  the  neglect  of  the  Sanskrit  language 
and  ( nltivati»>n  of  the  Prakrits,  from  aboat  the  first  centnry  before 
Christ  to  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth,  and  a  powerful  Brabmanio 
revival  about  the  end  of  the  century.  This  phenomenon  may  be 
called  *' Revival  and  KenoTRtion  of  Brahmanism  and  of  the  Sanskrit 
Lar.giin.cre  and  Literature."  Professor  Max  Miiller  placed  the 
^SakAri  Vikramaditya  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  centnry,  and  as- 
signed that  period  to  the  nine  gems  and  later  dates  to  the  whole 
of  modern  Sanskrit  literature.  I  have  identified  him  with  Chandra* 
gupt'i- Vikramaditya  of  the  Gupta  dynasty,  who  reigned  about  the 
end  of  tlie  fourth  century,  and  referred  Kalidasa  to  that  period* 
Under  this  supposition  most  of  the  arguments  used  by  the  late 
Professor  Biihler  lose  their  weight  ;  and  the  only  Sanskrit  in- 
neriptioii  left  for  him  to  go  upon  is  that  of  Rudradaman  at  Gimar 
of  the  year  150  A.  D.  But  according  to  my  way  of  understanding 
the  matter,  ornate  poetry  was  not  undeveloped  or  unknown  in  the 
centuries  of  Biiih manic  depression  ;  but  the  language  chiefly  used 
for  its  cultivation  was  one  or  other  of  the  Prakrits  or  VernacularSi 
and  Sanskrit  was  resorted  to  rarely.  I  attach  full  weight  to  the 
argument  based  upon  the  specimens  of  Sanskrit  poetry  occurring  in 
the  Mahahhusliya.  But  I  maintain  that,  like  Brahmanism  itself,  it 
had  not  many  votaries  and  was  not  extensively  cultivated.  With 
the  restoration  of  Brahmanic  influence  in  the  Gupta  period,  it  re* 
ceivci  a  fresh  start  along  with  the  other  branches  of  literature  we 
have  passed  under  review ;  and  just  as  there  were  earlier  works  in  thoae 
branches,  so  were  these  earlier  poetic  works.  The  decline  in  the 
previous  period  was  due  not  to  any  positive  hostility  of  the  foreign 
rulers,  but  to  the  popularity  of  early  Buddhism  and  of  the  Pr&kfit 
languages;  and  the  only  way  in  which  the  foreigners  exercised  a 
baneful  iniiuence  was,  as  has  been  already  indicated,  by  not  pairo- 
nizing  Brahmanic  learning  in  the  manner  in  which  a  Brahmanio 
universal  sovereign  would  have  done,  and  rendering,  by  their 
frequent  incursions  and  their  power,  the  rise  of  such  a  one  impo*- 
pible. 
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Bj  R»v.  G.  P.   Taylor,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Ahmadabad. 


[Communicated,  May  1900.] 


The  storj  of  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Alimadabad  has  been  told 
ia«oiiaiderable  detail  by  more  than  one  of  the  Muliammadan  historians 
of  Gujarat.  From  their  writiDgs  we  le«rn  that  Zafar  Khan,  a  TSak 
Rajput,  whose  father  had  embraced  Ifllam  and  gained  preferment 
at  the  court  of  FiroB  Taghlaq,  was  in  1891  A.  D.  appointed  by  the 
Sultan  of  Dehli  his  Ticeroy  in  Gnjarat.  The  next  few  years  witnessed 
a  continual  shrinkage  of  the  Dehli  kingdom,  province  after  province 
successfully  revolting  from  under  the  imperial  power,  and  in  13l«8 
the  invasion  of  the  terrible  Timur  Lang  ("  Tamerlane  ")  practicnlly 
completed  the  process  of  disintegration.  It  became  thenceforward 
imposaihle  for  the  Sultans  of  Dehli  to  maintain  their  hold  over  any 
province  so  remote  as  Gujarat  from  the  seat  of  Government,  and 
though  Zafar  Khan  seems,  indeed,  to  have  rendered  a  nominal  alle- 
giance till  1403,  in  that  year  he  openly  assumed  independence,  and  in 
1407,  at  the  request  of  the  chief  men  of  the  province,  he  formally 
mounted  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Sultan  Muzaffar  Shah.     On 

•  •  •  •  ^   ■  - 

his  death  in  1411  his  grandson  Ahmad  Shah  succeeded  to  the  Saltanat 
of  Gujarat.  This  monarch,  fond  of  the  air  and  soil  of  Ashaval,  a  town 
already  in  the  tenth  century  sufhciently  important  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  Tarikh  al  Hind  of  Al  Biruni,  determined  to  found  there  a  city 
that  should  bear  his  own  name  and  become  the  future  capital  of  his 
kingdom.  Accordingly,  in  the  very  year  of  his  accession,  he  took 
counsel  with  the  revered  saint  Shaikh  Al^mad  Kh'ittu,  surnamed  Ganj 
Bakhgh,  or  '*  the  Treasure  Giver/'  throngh  whose  aid  the  mysterious 
personage  known  to  Muslim  lingiographers  as  Al  Khizr,  held  by  some 
to  be  the  prophet  Elijah,  and  by  others  St.  George,  the  patron  siint 
of  England,  was  invoked  to  appear  before  the  royal  presence.  From 
him  permission  was  obtained  to  found  a  city  on  the  site  desired,  but  on 
the  singular  proviso  that  four  Alimads  could  be  found  who  had 
never  missed  the  afternoon  prayer.  The  saint  and  the  Sultan  had 
-each  of  them  fulfilled  this  condition,  and  a  search  over  Gujarat  yielded 
other  twot  a  Shaikh  Ahmad  and  a  Mulla  Al^mad.  These  four  are 
•aid  to  have  lined  out  with  their  own  hands  the  four  boundaries  of  the 
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cify  and  some  six  years  thereafter  its  fortifications  were  finished. 
Undpr  the  fostering  hand  of  royalty  the  new  capital  rapidly  grew  in 
iinport:ince.  It  soon  extended  beyond  its  original  limits,  so  that  in 
proct^ss  of  time  this  city  with  its  suburbs  included  not  merely  the  sites 
o^  the  earlier  Ashuval  and  Karanfivati,  but  even  covered,  if  tradition 
spcalis  truly,  an  area  of  thirty  miles,  while  its  population  exceeded 
two  millions.  Firishta,  in  his  brief  but  glowing  description  of  the 
cily,  writes :  — 

**  Tlierc  are  3G0  different  mahallas,  each  mahalla  having  a  wal 
*'  siirrouiidiui^  it.  The  principal  streets  are  sufficiently  wide  to  admit 
*•  often  carriat^es  abrea-^t.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  this  is 
'*  cu  tli(*  whole  the  handsomest  city  in  Hindustan,  and  perhaps  in 
«*  th€  world."— ^ri;/^«*  Firishta^  IV.  14. 

To  the  sanne  effect  are  the  words  of  the  Mir'at-i-Slkandari  at  the 
close  of  its  account  of  the  founding  of  the  city  :  — 

*'  All  four  Ahmads  have  ever  since  been  ]> raised,  for  by  the  blessing 
"of  tlii'ir  instrumentality  the  city  is  so  charming  to  behold  that  in 
'*  beauty  it  outrivals  all  the  cities  of  the  earth.  Travellers  have  agreed 
*'  that  they  have  foiuid  no  city  in  the  whole  earth  so  beautiful  and 
*'  charming  and  splendid." — BayUy^s  History  of  Gujarat ^  90,  91. 

Now  let  us  address  ourselves  to  the  question — What  can  one  learn 
ro*;ar  Jii.g  the  coins  of  Ahmadabfid  ?  for  it  goes  without  saying  that  a 
city  so  important  and  so  magniBceut  would  certainly  have  a  mint  cf  it» 
own.  F<»r  a  full  century  preceding  the  assumption  of  independence  by 
/^:ifar  Khan,  or  ncora  accurately  from  1297  till  1403,  the  province  of 
GuJHiat  had  been  tributary  to  Dehli,  and  its  coins  were  the  coins  of 
tht*  Dehli  Snltans.  In  those  days  two  means  were  commonly  employed 
for  making  widely  known  any  chnnge  in  the  Government,  First,  the 
name  of  the  new  monarch  was  inserted  in  the  Khutba,  or  oration 
delivered  on  Fridays  in  every  mosque  at  the  time  of  Zohr,  or  midday 
jirnver.  Hy  this  means  all  the  <*  sons  of  the  faithful"  would  be  advised 
of  the  fact  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  land  had  changed  hands,  and 
that  thoir  allegiance  should  now  be  transferred  to  the  new  ruler.  But 
h  second  way  of  conveying  this  information — and  for  Hindu  subjects 
ftt  least  a  more  effective  way — was  the  issuing  of  a  new  coinage,  which 
should  hear  engraven  on  it  the  name  of  the  monarch  who  had  recently 
gained  the  throne.  These  freshly  struck  coins,  circulating  from  town 
^)  town  and  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  admirably  served  the  pur- 
pose uL'  proclaiming  to  all  and  sundry  throughout  the  province  the 
accession  of  a  uew  king. 
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In  conformity,  then,  with  this  recognized  custom,  coins  were  struck 
by  the  Sultans  of  Gujarat  immediately  on  their  defection  from  the  Im- 
perial Government  of  Dehli.  The  earliest,  however,  of  the  new  coins 
were  issued  not  hy  ^afar  Kban,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  but  by  liis 
Son  Ttltar  Khan.  Concerning  this  son  very  conflicting  accounts  have 
comedown  to  us.  The  most  probable  story  is"  that  Tatar  Khan,  taking 
advantage  of  the  age  and  infirmities  of  his  father,  imprisoned  him  in 
the  toirn  of  A.shaval,  and  forthwith  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
king.  After  a  reign  of  little  more  than  two  months  he  died  from  poison 
administered  in  the  interest,  if  not  at  the  suggestion,  of  his  father.'' 
Short  though  his  reign  was,  the  TdrVJi-i-AlJl  expressly  mentions  that 
Tatar  Khan  assumed  the  royal  style  of  Muhammad  Shah  and  the 
royal  umbrella,  and  had  the  Khutba  read  and  coins  struck  in  his  name. 
(See  Bayley's  Gujarai,  82,  note  f-)  Wis  full  title  is  variously  given 
MS  either  Ghiyath,  or  Nasir,  al  Dunya  wa  al  Din  Muhammad  Shah. 
(See  ibid.  81,  note  *.)  The  coins  he  struck  are  the  earliest  of  the 
Gujarat  Saltanat,  but  whether  any  have  survived  to  the  present  day 
is  doubtful.  Nor,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  a  single  specimen  known 
of  the  coins  issued  a  few  years  later  by  his  father  Zafar  Kiifm.  Refer- 
ence to  these  occurs  in  the  Mirdi-i-Ahmadi,  which  states  that  Za  fa 
Khan,  having  in  the  year  810  H.  (14U7  A.  D.)  assumed  the  title  of 
Muzaffar  Shah,  "struck  coins  in  his  own  name,  and  appointed  his 
"grandson,  Ahmad  Shiih,  to  succeed  him  as  his  heir.  He  continued 
**  to  dispense  justice,  to  punish  the  wicked,  and  to  protect  the  poor, 
••till  his  grandson,  .Ahmad  Shah,  poisoned  him  in  the  year  of  the 
••Hijra  SIS.''— Bird's  Gujarat,  183,  184. 

••The  Tabahdt'i'Akbarl  gives  MuzaflTar  Sliiih's  laqab,  or  title,  aa 
Shams  al  Dunya  wa  al  Din." — Baylnfs  Gujarat^  84,  note*. 

Of  Ahmad  Shah's  copper  coins  many  are  still  to  be  found  in  the 
bazars  of  Gujarat.  Several  are  undated,  but  the  earliest  bearing  a 
date  would  seem  to  be  the  silver  coin  represented  on  page  352  of 
Thomas's  '*  Chronicles  of  the  Pathan  Kings  of  Dehli.*'  Its  year 
828  H.  (1424  A.  D.)  is  inscribed  on  the  obverse,  which  further  reads 
Ahmad  ^ah  bin  Muhammad  Shah  bin  Muxaffar  Sliah.  khald  Kbilafat ; 

while  the  legend  on  the  reverse  reads 

Al  tultaa  al  'uzm  Na?ir  al  Punya  wa  al  Din,  Abn'l  Fatl.i, 

The  earliest  dated  copper  coin  of  this  reign  is  of  the  year  830   IT. 

(1429   A.  D.),   and  from    that    time   onwards,  till  the  close  of  the 

dynasty  consequent  on  the  subjugation  of  Gujarat  by  the   P^mperor 

Akbar  in  980  H.  (1572  A.  D.),  coins  seem  to  have    been   struck   by 
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the  aucccsiive  Saltans  in  considerable  nbandance.  A  few  bil 
coins  bnve  been  met  witli  bearing  dates  runging  between  861  tiiiU  869 
H.,  but  the  earliest  in  gold,  ao  far  aij  I  cao  lenrn,  is  of  the  year  921*  B. 
No  catalogue  has  yet  been  puhlialipd  of  even  aa  approximately 
complete  set  of  the  coins  of  the  GujarS-t  Saltsnsi.  The  collection  in 
the  British  Maseuin  is  esceedtn^^ly  meagre.  The  JuurDnl  ol  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  BcDgal  for  1889  (Vol.  LVIII..  Psrt  1.,  No.  I.) 
contains  an  interesting  and  helptui  article  by  Mr.  £.  E.  Oliver  on 
"  the  Coins  of  the  Mubammiidaii  Ulnga  of  Gujarat,"  in  which  thirty- 
tour  of  these  coins,  thirteen  in  siUer  and  tweoty-oae  in  copper,  are 
figured.  The  list  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  in  his  "Ciironielea"  in. 
eludes  in  all  forty-seven,  nnmely,  si?  in  gold,  eleven  insilver,  twentj- 
nitie  tu  copper,  and  one  in  billon.  As  a  resident  for  some  years  in 
Ahmaiiabftd,  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  exceptionally  favonr' 
ahty  situated  for  making  a  collection  of  these  special  coins,  and 
my  cabinet  eootaiiis — 

110  specimens  in  silver, 


590  ,,         ,,  copper, 

lU  „         „  billon ; 


1 


or  B  total  of  710  specimens. 
With  twenty-six  excepiioua,  every  year  between  830  and  flfiO 
(that  is,  between  1427  and  1^72  A.  D.)  is  represented 
other  of  the  metals.  Though  my  coIlBciion  is  thus  fairly  adequai* 
as  fsr  as  dates  are  concerned,  the  coins  unfortunately  furnish  only 
the  scantiest  iuformatinn  regarding  the  mint-towns  at  which  they 
were  struck,  A  few  bear  in  their  tegeuds  the  name  of  Mu^tofaliadi 
and  others  apparently  the  nnme  Mel,ima<lnbiiil,  both  being  towns 
founded  by  Mahtniid  Begaiia  within  tl>e  first  twenty  years  of  bis 
long  reign.  One  may  safely  assume  that  many,  if  not  indeed  most, 
of  the  Gujarat  coinj  of  this  periotl  must  have  issued  from  Ahmadubad, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  yet  none  the  le^s  I  have  not  come  across 
a  single  coin  in  this  series  tliat  can  be  assigned  with  alMolute  certainty 
to  theAhmadabadmint.  Numbers  4,  6,  and  7  of  flute  I,  accompany- 
ing Mr.  Oliver's  article  are,  it  is  true,  claimed  by  him  tor  Abmadabad, 
but  in  all  ihree  specimens  the  correct  reading  seems  to  lie  Me^mnda- 
bad.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  silver  and  copper  coins  of 
Mahmud  Begaija's  reign,  and  possibly  a  very  lew  of  Ahmad  I,"b  and 
Mshmiid  lll.'s.  none  of  the  coins  oE  tlie  Gujurat  Saltinat.  (.  «.,  ni>na 
■truuL  between  1403  and  1572  A.  D..  afford  any  indication  u  to  tiiMT 
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pltoe  of  mintage.  These  coins  have  hitherto  received  snch  slight 
attention  that  a  complete  description  of  them  wonld  supply  a 
missing  chapter  in  numismatics.  Their  description,  however,  would 
be  out  of  pUice  in  a  paper  such  as  the  present,  which  is  limited 
definitely  to  the  coins  of  Al.imadabad. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  next  series,  the  coins  issued  in  the  nnmc 
of  the  new  conquerors  of  the  province,  special   reference  should   be 
made  to  three  coins,  remarkable  as  forming  a  link  between  the  earlier 
and  the  later  types.     The  last  independent   Sultan   of  Gujarat  was 
Mazaffar  III.    In  the  year  980  H.  (1572  A.D.)  his  kingdom  wa<( 
annexed  to  the  Empire  of  Dchli,  and  thereafter  the  victorious  Akbar 
transported  the  erewhile  monarch  to  enforced,  if  splendid,  retirement 
in  Agra.  Eleven  years  later,  however,  and  thus  in  991  II.,  Mnzaffar, 
who    bad    meantime    fallen    under    royal     suspicion   and    suffered 
imprisonment,  managed  to  effect  his  escape  to  Gujarat.  Here  he  again 
raised  his  banner,  and  after  a   brief  struggle  obtained  possession  of 
the  city  of  Alimadabad.     During  the  six  short  months  that  he  was 
able  to  maintain   his   government   of  the   province,     rupees   were 
struck  in  his  name.     These  rupees,  however,  are  quite  of  n  different 
type  from  the  Mal^mudls  current  iu  Gujarat  prior  to  his  exile,    but 
they  bear  a  close  resemblance  to   the   Muf£hal  rupees,  meanwhile 
introduced  by   Akbar.     The  specimen  in  my  possession  (No.  1)    is 
round,  being  '85  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  170  grains  in  weight ; 
thus  a  striking  contrast  to  the  issue  of  eleven  years  earlier,  of  which 
the  weight  was   but  73   grains   and   measurement    '62  of  an   inch. 
The  later  and  larger  coin  fortunately  bears  the  record  of  both  its  date 
and  mint,   being  struck  at  Alimadabad  in  the  year  991  H.   (1583 
A.D.).   Both  on  the  obverse  and  on  the  reverse  a  square  is  inscribed, 
bordered   by  double  lines,  with  dots  between.    The   obverse  reads 
within  the  square. 

Sultan  MuzaiTar  fihah  ibn  Mahmud  Shah, 
with  tho  Hijrl  year  991  above  the  Sin  of  Sultan.    Outside  the  square 
the  lower  margin  gives  as  the  mint-town  Ahmadfibiid,  but  the  three 
remaining  margins  are  illegible. 

The  reverse  contains,  within  the  square,  the  Kalima — 

La  llaha  llla'1-lah,  Miihammrul  rasiiliVl-lah  : 
There  is  no  God  but  Allah,  Muhammad  is  the  apostle  of  Allah. 
Its   margins,  also  illegible,   seem  to  have   read   on  the    specimen 
described  by  Mr.  Oliver  the  names  of  the  four   Khalifas   and   their 
Yirtoes. 
68 
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If  this  verse  has  undergone  no  corruption  and  was  adnsedlj  put 
in,  the  Puraiia  in  which  we  find  it  must  have  been  written  before 
Chaudragupta-Vikramaditya  conquered  MAlw&  and  Mathura  and 
drove  out  the  foreigners,  that  is,  before  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth 
century.  The  VisbEiu  has  the  text  in  a  corrupt  form.  As  the 
Purana  editors  did  not  care  very  much  for  the  matter  which  did  not 
immediately  concern  their  purpose,  they  were  not  careful  to  give  the 
original  before  them  correctly  and  even  misunderstood  it.  The 
Vishnu  is  evidently  later  than  the  Ykju,  The  Puranas  began  to  be 
recast  when  the  worship  of  Hindu  deities  rose  in  popular  estimation 
about  the  lime  of  Wema-Kadphises  circa  250  A.  D.,  and  the  procesf 
coQtinued  through  the  Gupta  period  to  a  much  later  date  and  new 
Puranas  appeared  from  time  to  time  ;  and  it  has  hardly  ceased  even  to 
this  day,  since  we  find  Mahatmyas  springing  up  now  and  then  though 
not  Puranas  in  a  complete  shape. 

Floatinq  Literature. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  recasting  of  the  works  on  the 
religious  creed  of  the  Bralimansand  those  on  mythology,  it  should 
be  borno  in  mind  that  the  art  of  writing  was  introduced  into  India  at 
a  comparatively  late  period,  and  even  afterwards  was  resorted  to  very 
rarely.  Hence  literary  works  and  detached  verses  containing  reli- 
gions  and  moral  precepts  and  beautiful  poetic  sentiments  were,  in 
the  olden  times,  composed  and  transmitted  orally.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter  the  name  of  the  author  was  forgotten  ;  and  there  was  thai 
a  floating  mass  of  anonymous  verses  in  the  mouths  of  the  learned* 
When,  therefore,  systematic  writing  had  to  be  resorted  to,  to  giye 
fixity  and  permanence  to  the  creed,  and  when  it  came  to  be 
generally  used  even  for  purposes  of  profane  literature,  theee 
floating  verses  were  appropriated  or  used  by  several  writers.  Henoe 
it  is  that  wc  often  find  the  same  verses  in  such  works  as  the  Smpti 
of  Mann,  the  Mahabharata,  and  even  in  Pali  Buddhistic  worki^ 
and  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  in  dramatic  plays  and  poems 
also.  This  source,  therefore,  was  also  drawn  upon  by  the  writers 
of  Smritis  and  Pur&nas  in  the  Gupta  period,  in  addition  to  those 
already  indicated. 

Astronomy. 

Like  the  Dharma  and  the  legendary-lore,  the  astronomy  of  flie 
Hindus  was  also  recast  on  the  same  principle  as  that  whidi  gliidbd 
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the  le-editioQ  of  those  two  Inranches,  ri>.,  to  pat  it  in  a  form  suited 
to  the  condition  of  the  new  times.  Hence  the  old  astronomical 
elements  were  combined  with  snch  ones  of  a  Greek  origin  as  had 
foond  acceptance  among  the  Hindns,  and  some  new  elements  dis* 
covered  or  thought  oat  by  the  writers  themselves  being  added. 
the  works  known  as  the  original  five  Siddhantas  arose.^^  As  in  the 
case  of  the  new  works  on  the  first  two  snbjects,  the  name  of  a  profane 
author  was  not  connected  with  these  works ;  but  it  was  expressly 
stated  or  left  to  be  understood  that  they  were  composed  by  old 
Munis  or  gods.  Dr.  Thibaut  thinks  that  two  of  them  the  Romaka 
and  the  Paultsa  must  have  been  composed  not  later  than  400  A.D. 
Probably  all  the  Siddhintas  were  written  about  the  middle  of  tho 
fourth  century  or  even  earlier,  especially  as  they  were  held  in 
reverence  by  Vadlhamihira  who  wrote  about  them  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century.  A  direct  borrowing  from  any  particular  Greek 
work  is  not  contended  for  by  anybody.  As  in  the  case  of  the  art  of 
coinage,  the  knowledge  of  some  elements  of  Greek  astronomy  mast 
have  reached  the  Hindus  through  the  Bactrians,  the  Sakas,  and 
and  the  other  foreign  races  with  whom  tbey  camo  in  contact ;  and 
this  was  made  use  of  in  their  works  when  the  Bi*ahmaus  gained 
or  regained  influence  in  the  fourth  century.  All  the  celebrated 
Indian  astronomers  flourished  after  this  period.  Aryabhata 
was  born  in  476  A.D.  and  Varahamihira  died,  as  already  statedi 
in  587  A.D. 

Sobandhu  in  his  Yasavadatta  tells  us  that  the  doctrine  of 
TathAgata  or  Buddha  was  destroyed  or  attacked  by  those  who 
followed  the  system  of  Jaimini.^^  The  earliest  of  these  followers 
whose  works  are  extant  is  Sabaravamin,  the  author  of  the  Mimaih- 
sftbh&shya«  ^abarasvumin  establishes  the  existenco  (>f  tho  soul 
as  an  independent  entity  and  not  identical  with  the  feelings, 
which  are  phenomenal  only,  against  the  Baaddhas  generally,  and 
the  reality  of  the  external  word  against  the  followers  of  the  Yoga- 
chAra  School,  and  refutes  the  nihilism  taught  by  the  Madhyaroika 

*v  See  Dr.  Thibant's   Intr.  to  his  Ed.  of  the  PauchaniddhftntikA   pp.  xliz 
toL 
••  In  the  ran  contained    in    the  expressioD  %ftr^^PtHc!J  j^lR^I  f^   (T^ 
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S('li'>t)].^^  The  Y()i,^AchAra  School  was  fonndcd  b}-  Arjasaiiga,  or 
As..n/:i,  wlio  WMS  tin*  older  brother  of  Vasnb:nulliu,  the  precvptur 
of  r.:'!J.;Vja«'liarya.  AryAsniijrJi  was  thus  a  conleiiiporaiT  of  Vasu- 
bai.iliiu,-'^^  and  lived  in  tlic  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century.  'Sa- 
harasvaniin,  therefore,  probably  composed  his  IJhashya,  ou  Jaimini, 
in  the  tilth  century  and  we  have  seen  that  the  honorific  title, 
Si:di,if,i  wliich  he  boi-e,  was  in  use  in  that  century.  Kumarila  was 
the  writer  of  a  Vartika  on  the  Bhashya,  and  he  was  a  strouir  com- 
batant.  ilo  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  century. 
TIrto  was  an<ither  school  of  the  Miniarhsa,  thoroughly  atheistic, 
fouiuhMl  by  Prabhakara.  But  it  appears  to  have  been  soon  neglect- 
eil.  All  ihese  writers  laboured  also  to  establish  the  authoritative- 
ncss  uf  the  Vedas  and  their  eternity  against  the  objections  urged 
by  the  Ibuldhists  and  Jainas. 

liOCfic,   Dialectics,  ani>  Sa.mkhya. 

Buddhists  and  Bndinians  earned  on  controversies  in  the  field  of 
loufic^  aLs(^.  The  well-known  passage  in  the  beginning  of  Vdcbas- 
pati's  work,  entitled  Vartikatatparyatika,  gives  us  valuable  in- 
f(»rJiuL::«"ii  alM.ut  tlie  niatt-.'^*.  "The  revered  AkshapAda  having 
coniposeJ  tlie  Haslra  calcuiat€tl  to  lead  to  eii'rnal  bliss,  and  an 
exposition  of  it  having  been  given  by  Pakshilasvaniin,  what  isit 
that  remains  and  recpiires  that  a  Vartika  should  be  composed  P 
Thr)n^h  tile  author  of  the  Bhashya  has  given  an  exposition  of  the 
SA.^tra,  still  modern  (scholars)  Dinnagaand  others  having  enveloped 
iti  in  the  darkness  of  fallacious  arguments,  that  exposition  is  not 
sufliriout  f(»r  determining  the  truth;  hence  the  author  of  the 
Uddyota  dispels  the  darkness  by  his  work  the  Uddyota,  /.  /f.,  ]ight 
(torch J. "^'^'^  Vachaspati  here  calls  Dinnaga  a  modern  in  conipariBon 
with  Pakshilasvamin  or  VatsyAyana,  the  author  of  the  Bhftshya. 
li  \\('  )i:id  correct  information,  VatsyAyana  must  be  supposed  to 
have  livtd  about  two  or  more  centuries  before  i)inn&ga.  Bat  it 
can  hardly  Im'  ex])ected  that,  liC  sliouhl  have  a  correct  historical 
kimwl.  •!;.'»!  ol  the  matter.  It  is,  therefore,  not  unlikely,  especimlly 
in  vi<'u  i)f  tlu-  fact  tliat  the  title  k>r(iiii{7i  is  given  to  the  author,  that 


•  i:!.  i;i!.»I.  Iri'l.  pp.  lytf.,  8,  0.  KamarilA,  la  his  S  Ink  a  vArtika  indicates 
tli.'it  /'.:b:.i;*  rofiites  iii  the  laht  two  cas'.-fl  the  doctrines  of  the  YogAchAra  md 
M.':'l";y.ti'.ikrt  ScUooIf. 

'^0   W  .-.iljpw,  (lerra.  Trans,  pp.  146,  22(1  nnd2:t7. 

»oi   v;,^,.  },j,i    ju  x\^^.  \  i7.iimai»rain  Series,  p.  1. 
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be  floarished  about  half  a  century  before  Dinnaga,  {,e,,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century.  Bharadvaja  or  the  author  of  the 
Uddjota,  is,  an  is  well  known,  mentioned  by  Subandhu,  who  again 
IB  praised  by  Bftna  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century.  He 
may  therefore  have  flourished  in  tlie  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
or  even  earlier.  In  later  times  Baddhist  doctrines  in  logic  and 
metaphysics  were  criticised  by  the  Vedantius  Samkarftcharya  and 
bis  pupil  Snresvara.  The  S&mkhya  philosophy  also  was  revived  by 
fsvarakrishna,  who  wrote  the  Sarakhya  KArikAs-^^^  The  oldest 
commentary  on  the  work  is  that  by  Gaudapadacharya.  The  Karikas 
and  the  commentary  were  translated  into  Chinese  between  the 
years  557  A.  D.  and  5G9  A.  D,  The  Karikas  are  in  the  Arya 
meti'e,  and  this  metre  is  used  by  Aryabhata  and  others,  and 
appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  with  the  writers  of  the  period. 
An  author  quoted  by  Dr.  Hall  says  that  Kalidasa  composed  the 
KArik&s  in  the  name  of  Isvarakrishna,  or  using  the  name  Isvara- 
krishna.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not  all  that  we  know  about 
iBvarakrishna  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  he 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 

Ornate  poetry. 

Sanskrit  poetry  was  cultivated  and  appreciated  more  generally 
in  this  period  than  it  could  have  been  iu  the  preceding  a<i:es,  when 
the  language  itself  was  not  generally  studied  and  the  Prakrits  were 
in  favour.  I  have  already  spoken  about  Kalidasa  and  Bhartrinicntlia. 
Though  the  dates  of  all  the  poets  from  whose  works  we  have  excerpts 
in  our  anthologies  are  not  known,  my  general  feeling  is  that  none  of 
the  writers  of  ornate  poetry  quoted  therein  is  older  than  the  foarth 
or  the  end  of  the  third  century.  Asvaghosha,  the  author  of  the 
Buddhacharita,  which  has  often  been  compared  to  Kalidasa's  Ra- 
ghuvaifasa,  was  a  contemporary  of  Kanislika,  as  is  admitted  by  all, 
and  lived,  according  to  our  interpretation  of  the  Kushana  dates,  at 
the  end  of  the  third  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  Pro- 
iesffor  Max  Miiller  started  several  years  ago  the  theory  of  the 
**  Renaissance  of  Sanskrit  Literature."  It  was  powerfully  contested 
by  several  able  scholars,  and  now  it  seems  almost  to  have  been 
given  up.     But    there  is  no    question    that   the  inscriptions  place 


to«  Ed.    SAmkhj-asArR,    Preface,    p.    20.     I  under'-taud   the  pasfcaii« 
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clearly  before  as  the  facts  of  the  decline  of  Brahmanism,  the  ascen* 
dancy  of  early  6addhism,aud  the  neglect  of  the  Sanskrit  langaage 
and  cultiyation  of  the  Prakrits,  from  aboat  the  first  eentnry  before 
Christ  to  abont  the  middle  of  the  fourth,  and  a  powerful  Brahmanio 
revival  about  the  end  of  the  century.  This  phenomenon  may  be 
called  '*  Revival  and  Benovation  of  Brahmanism  and  of  the  Sanskrii 
Langur.ge  and  Literatare."  Professor  Max  Miiller  placed  the 
^akari  Yikramaditya  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  as- 
signed that  period  to  the  nine  gems  and  later  dates  to  the  whole 
of  modern  Sanskrit  literature.  I  have  identified  him  with  Chandra'* 
gupta-Vikram/iditya  of  the  Gupta  dynasty,  who  reigned  about  the 
end  of  the  foarth  century,  and  referred  Kalid&sa  to  that  period. 
Ucder  this  supposition  most  of  the  arguments  used  by  the  late 
Professor  Biihler  lose  their  weight  ;  and  the  only  Sanskrit  in- 
scription left  for  him  to  go  upon  is  that  of  Rudradaman  at  Oimar 
of  the  year  150  A.  D.  But  according  to  my  way  of  understanding 
the  matter,  ornate  poetry  was  not  undeveloped  or  unknown  in  the 
centuries  of  Brahmanic  depression  ;  but  the  language  chiefly  used 
for  its  cultivation  was  one  or  other  of  the  Prakrits  or  Verna€ulars» 
and  Sanskrit  was  resorted  to  rarely.  I  attach  full  weight  to  the 
argument  based  upon  the  specimens  of  Sanskrit  poetry  occurring  in 
the  Mahabh&shya.  But  I  maintain  that,  like  Brahmanism  itself  it 
had  not  many  votaries  and  was  not  extensively  cultivated.  Witk 
the  restoration  of  Brahmanic  influence  in  the  Gupta  period,  it  re* 
ceivci  a  fresh  start  along  with  the  other  branches  of  literature  Wt 
have  passed  under  review ;  and  just  as  there  were  earlier  works  in  tkoe§ 
branches,  so  were  these  earlier  poetic  works.  The  decline  is  tbt 
previous  period  was  due  not  to  any  positive  hostility  of  the  foreiga 
rulers,  but  to  the  popularity  of  early  Buddhism  and  of  the  PrAkfit 
languages;  and  the  only  way  in  which  the  foreigners  exerciBedra 
baneful  influence  was,  as  has  been  already  indicated,  by  not  pairo* 
nizing  Brahmanic  learning  in  the  manner  in  which  a  BrahnuttM 
universal  sovereign  would  have  done,  and  rendering,  bj  tiMir 
frequent  incumons  and  their  power,  the  rise  of  such  a  one  iJnpcNi* 
pible. 
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Art.  XXL — The  Coins  of  Ahmadalad. 
By   R*v.  G.  P.   Taylor,  M.A.,  D.D. ,  Ahmadabad. 


[Communicated)  May  1900.] 


The  story  of  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Ahmadabad  has  been  told 
ia considerable  detail  by  more  than  one  of  the  Muhammadan  historians 
of  Gujarat.  From  their  writicgs  we  learn  that  Zafar  Khttn.  a  Tank 
Bajput,  whose  father  had  embraced  Islam  and  gained  preferment 
at  the  court  of  FiroE  Taghlaq,  was  in  1891  A.  D.  appointed  by  the 
Saltan  of  Dehll  his  viceroy  in  Gnjsrat.  The  next  few  >*ear3  witnessed 
A  contiBual  shrinkage  of  the  Dehli  kingdom,  province  after  province 
SQCcessfuIly  revolting  from  under  the  imperial  power,  and  in  13l«8 
the  invasion  of  the  terrible  Timur  Lang  (^*  Tamerlane  ")  practicHlly 
completed  the  process  of  disintegration.  It  became  thenceforward 
impossible  for  the  Sultans  of  Defali  to  maintain  their  hold  over  any 
province  so  remote  as  Gujarat  from  the  seat  of  Government,  and 
though  Zafar  Khan  seems,  indeed,  to  have  rendered  a  nominal  alle- 
giance till  1403,  in  that  year  he  openly  assumed  independence,  and  in 
1407,  at  the  request  of  the  chief  men  of  the  province,  he  formally 
mounted  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Bnltan  Muzaffar  Shah.  On 
bis  death  in  1411  his  grandson  Ahmad  Shah  succeeded  to  the  Saltanat 
of  Guiar&t.  This  monarch,  fond  of  the  air  and  soil  of  Asliaval,  a  town 
already  in  the  tenth  century  sufHciently  important  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  Tarikh  al  Hind  of  Al  Blruni,  determined  to  found  there  a  city 
that  should  bear  his  own  name  and  become  the  future  capital  of  his 
kingdom.  Accordingly,  in  the  very  year  of  his  accession,  he  took 
counsel  with  the  revered  saint  Shaikh  Ahmad  Khnttu,  surnamed  Ganj 
Bakfagh,  or  '*  the  Treasure  Giver,"  through  whose  aid  the  mysterious 
personage  known  to  Muslim  hagiographers  as  Al  Khizr,  held  by  some 
to  be  the  prophet  Elijah,  and  by  others  St.  George,  the  patron  s>iint 
of  England,  was  invoked  to  appear  before  the  royal  presence.  From 
him  permission  was  obtained  to  found  a  city  on  the  site  desired,  but  on 
the  singnlar  proviso  that  four  Ahmads  could  be  found  who  had 
never  missed  the  afternoon  prayer.  The  saint  and  the  Sultan  had 
each  of  them  fulfilled  this  condition,  and  a  search  over  Gujarat  yielded 
other  two«  a  Shaikh  Al^niad  and  a  Mulla  Ahmad.  These  four  are 
•aid  to  hare  lined  out  with  their  own  hands  the  four  boundaries  of  the 
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known,  it  merits  special  detailed  treatment.  While  the  firitiah 
Museum  contains  but  two  Ahmadilbad  copper  coins  of  Akbar*8  roign, 
the  Labor  Museum  three,  and  the  Calcutta  Museum  five,  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  find,  and  nearly  all  in  Ahmad abad  itself,  no  less 
than  80  varieties.  These  coins  thus  form  a  unique  collection,  new 
to  nuniisinatics.  The  earliest  specimen  published  of  a  copper  coin  of 
Akbar's  is  of  the  year  981  11.,  and  hence  of  the  year  following  the 
annexation  of  Gujarat.  From  that  date  till  995  H.,  the  one  same 
type  (No.  10)  was  consistently  maintained.  Round  in  shapCi  on 
both  the  obverse  and  the  reverse,  the  horizontal  diameter  was  traced 
in  dots  closely  flanked  by  two  straight  lines  joined  at  their  extremi- 
ties by  simple  curves.    The  lower  somi*circle  of  the  obverse  contains 

the  legend 

Darb  Fnlfn, 
and  the  upper 

Dur  al  Saltannt,  Ahmadubatl. 

The  inscription  on  the  reverse,  read  from  below  upwards 
gives  the  Hijri  year,  expressed  in  words,  beneath  which  comes  the 
same  year  in  figures,  preceded  by  the  introductory  formula  Fl  sanah, 
*'  in  the  year. "  Like  most  of  the  Mup^hol  coins  of  tho  period,  these 
fulus  arc  much  worn,  and  have  in  consequence  suffered  considerable 
reduction  in  weight.  As  they  now  turn  the  scale  between  the  limits 
of  290  and  315  grains,  one  may  infer  with  probability  that  the  original 
weight  was  320.  A  unique  Quarter  Pnlus  (No.  11)  in  my  posses- 
sion weighs  77  grains.  The  diameter  of  a  Fulfis  averages  '9  of  an 
inch,  and  the  thickness  of  its  edge  '2. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  specimen  is  forthcoming  of  an  Ahmada- 
biid  Fulus  bearing  a  later  Hijri  date  than  995,  and  the  next  earliest 
dated  coin  is  of  the  Ilahi  year  38,  corresponding  to  1001  H.  and 
1593  A.  D.  Hence  with  reference  to  the  copper  coinage  of  Ahmada- 
bfid  current  during  tho  six  years  subsequent  to  995  H.,  we  are 
dei)endont  entirely  upon  conjecture,  and  it  I>ecomes  thus  impossible 
to  fix  with  precision  the  year  in  which  the  Ilahi  Era  was  first  iatro- 
diiccd  on  the  Fulus,  It  was,  however,  there  in  38  Ilfihl  (No.  12) 
and  continued  in  vogue  till  tho  close  of  Akbar's  reign.  The  design 
of  the  lliihi  differs  only  slightly  from  that  of  the  Hijri  Fuliis.  On 
both  wc  have  alike  on  obverse  and  on  reverse  the  horizontal  diameter 
composed  of  dots  flanked  by  a  double  line.  In  the  obverse  inscrip- 
tion of  the  Ilabi  Fnlfis  the  only  change  now  introduced  is  thai  the 
honorific  epithet  Dar  al  Saltanat,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
hitherto  been  prefixed  to  the  mint-town  Ahmadubail,  is  altogether 
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omitted.  The  reverse  inscription,  however,  is  entirely  new.  The 
upper  Bemi-circle  contains  the  ^vo^d  Iluhi  written  in  full,  and  to  its 
right  the  year  in  figures,  while  the  lower  segment  is  reserved  for  the 
Persian  name  of  the  month  in  which  the  coin  happened  to  be  struck. 
In  Ilahi  40  a  coin  of  quite  a  different  type  comes  in  evidence.  No 
longer  a  Fulus,  it  is  now  a  Tanka  (No.  13),  which  designation  is 
stamped  on  the  coin  itself.     Its  obverse  reads  in  the  upper  line 

Tanka  Akbar  Shahi 

with  the  final  «^  retracted  backwards  right  across  the  face  of  the  coin  : 
and  in  the  lower  line 

Barb  Ahmndabad, 

while,  as  a  border  round  the  rim,  we  have  a  double  circle  with  inter- 
vening dots. 

The  reverse  bears  in  the  upper  half  the  year  in  figures,  followed  by 
the  word  Ilahi,  of  which  also  the  linal  ^-^  sweeps  across  the  coin  from 
left  to  right.  The  lower  half  records  the  Persian  month  of  issue. 
Here,  too,  again  we  have,  as  on  the  obverse,  the  circumscribing  double 
circle  with  dots  between. 

These  copper  Tankas  were  current  during  the  seven  years  from 
Uahi  40  to  46,  and  were  of  the  following  four  denominations  : — 

1.  The  Large,  or  Double,  Tanka,  originally  of  640  grains,  hence 

twice  the  weight  of  the  earlier  Fulus  (No.  13). 

2.  The  Small  Tanka  of  320  grains  (No.  14). 

3.  The  Half  Small  Tanka  of  160  grains  (No.  15). 

4.  The  Quarter  Small  Tanka  of  80  grains  (No.  16). 

Of  these  the  Double  Tanka  is  not  only  a  heavy,  but  a  somewhat 
massive  coin,  being  three-tenths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  measuring 
eleven-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Yet  once  again  the  copper  coins  of  Ahmadalmd  underwent  a  radical 
change,  for  in  the  Iliihi  year  46  the  Tankis  superseded  the  Tankas, 
and  thereafter  held  the  field  till  Akbar's  death,  live  years  later.  The 
coins  of  this  final  type  are  of  three  denominations,  known  as  : — 

1.  The  Chan  Tanki  of  2r)0  grains'  weight  (No.  17). 

2.  The  Do  Tauki  of  125  (No.  18). 

3.  The  Yak  Tiinki  of  62  (No.  10). 

On  these  the  obverse  legend  reads  from  above  downwards 

Akbar  Shiihl  rhiiu  (or  Do  or  Yal;)  Tuiiki, 

the  long  tail  of  the  <^  both  in  ^uhi  and  in  Tauki  being  elongated 
backwards* 
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The  reverse  upper  half  gives  the  Persian  month,  followed  by  the 
Tvord  lifilii  with  its  final  <:—  too  retracted,  as  usual,  across  the  coin. 
.lUMieath  this  long  line  comes  the  year  in  figures,  the  mint-town 
Ahmadabiid,  and,  lowest  of  all,  the  technical  term  Darb.  The  average 
diameter  of  a  Chau  TiinkI  piece  is  '8  of  an  inch,  of  a  Do  Tanki  'GS, 
and  of  a  Yak  Tuuki  '5. 

Thus,  of  Akbar's  copper  coins  struck  at  the  Alimadiibadmint,  there 
are  three  distinct  classes,  the  Fnlfis,  the  Tanka,  and  the  Tanki,  each 
liavinn;  its  own  sub-classes.  My  cabinet  contains  of  the  Fulus  eigh- 
teen specimens ;  also  one  Quarter  Fulus.  It  would  seem  that  no 
Half  Fulus  has  yet  been  found.  Of  the  large  Tankas,  I  possess  seven 
specimens,  of  the  Small  Tankas  twelve,  of  the  Half  Small  Tankas  six, 
and  of  the  Quarter  Small  Tankas  three.  Lastly,  of  the  Chau Tankls 
twenty-seven  specimens  are  in  my  collection,  of  the  Do  Tankis  five, 
and  of  the  Yak  Tiinkis  one. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  class  of  copper  coin  current  in 
Ahmadabud  at  different  periods  in  Akbar's  reign,  subsequent  to  bis 
(;oii(]^aest  of  Gujariit. 


Period. 


Class  of  Copper  Coin. 


D80— 995  H. 


Fulus  (also  i  F.)  with  nijri  year  (Nos.  10,  11). 


99(;— 1001  H. 

Deest, 

Uiihi  38—40 

Fulus  with  llJihi  year  (No.  12). 

Iirihi40— 10 

Tanka  (Large,  Small,  \  Small, and  \  Small)  (Nos.  I8_ie). 

IlaSi  40— 51 


Tanki  (Chau  =  4;  Do  =  2;  and  Yak  =  1)  (Nos.  17— 19)« 


Having  now  comj)leted  our  survey  of  the  coins  struck  at  the  mint 
of  Ahmadabud  in  Akbar's  name  we  pass  on  to  tbe  considertttiou 
of  a  little  known,  but  especially  interesting,  group  of  rupees  and  Chtn 
Taukis,  bearing  the  name  of  Akbar's  son  and  successor,  Sallm,  more 
familiar  to  students  of  bistorj  under  the  name  of  Jabanglr,  which  be 
assumed  on  bis  accession  to  tbe  throne.  Of  tbese  coins  the  British 
Museum  bas  only  two  specimens,  and  the  Labor  Musenm  three^  bai 
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ID  AlimadabUd  itself  I  have  been  able  to  secure  thirteen  in  all,  nine  in 
ailver  and  four  in  copper. 
The  rupee  (No.  20)  bears  on  its  obverse  the  inscription. 

The  Sultan  Salim  Pliuh,  (son  oQ  Akbar  fliah, 

followed  bj  the  Persian  month  and  year,  but  with  a  marked   absence 
of  the  heretical  term  Uuhi. 
The  reverse  reads 

The  king  of  the  kingJom  struck  coin  in  goM,  minted  at  Alirandribrid. 
One  coin  (No.  21),  which  is,  I  believe,   unique,  contains  on  its 
obverse  alone  the  full  legend 

Sultfin  Salim  Phah  Akbar  Rh-ih 
Malik  al  Mulk  Sikka  zad  bar  zar ; 

while  its  reverse  follows  in  every  detail  the  type  of  Akbar's  latest 
rupees,  reading  Ilahi  with  the  tail  of  the  <:—  retracted  backwards, 
above  which  comes  the  Persian  month  Aban,  and  below  the  year  live, 
with  the  words  Darb  Ahmadabud. 

■  •  • 

The  copper  coins  (No.  22)  of  this  group  resemble  this  last  rupee  in 
their  reverse,  but  the  obverse  inscription,  as  usual  with  coins  of  the 
baser  metal,  is  much  simpler,  reading  merely 

Bhah  Salimi  Qiaii  Tslnki. 
Of  the  total  thirteen  coins  the  regnal  year  is  visible  on  nine,  each 
of  which  is  dated  either  two   or  five.     I  have   never   seen  a  single 
specimen  of  any  other  year.     Stanley  Lane-Poolo,   referring  to  tlie 
two  Salimi   coins  in  the  British   Museum,    hazards  the    suggtistion 
that  they  may  have  been  struck  duriag  Salim's  governorship  of  Guja- 
rat ;  and,  if  this  conjecture  be  correct,  that  governorship  must  thus,  on 
the  evidence  of  the  coins  themselves,  have  lasted  as  long  as  live  years. 
But  the  Prince  Muriid  was  the  only  one  of  Akbar's  sons  who  held  the 
\iceroyalty  of  Gujarat,  and  during  the  three  and  thirty   years  of 
Akbar's   reign,   subsequent  to  his  annexation  of  the   province,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  out  the  five  years  required  for  Salim's  governor- 
ship.    Those  thirty-three  years  are  all  covered  by  the  teuurCvS  of  olBce 
of  nine  viceroys,  the  name  and  date  of  each  of  whom  are  perfectly 
well  known. 

It  remains,  then,  a  difficult  problem  to  explain  how  coins  came  to  be 
•track  at  all  in  Ahmadiibiid  in  the  name  of  Salim  Rliah  Sultan,  and 
especially  puzzling  is  it  to  account  suti::lactorily  for  the  ycarb  two  iiud 
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r:v?.  I  he  late  Mr.  Rodgers,  in  the  verv  last  letter  he  wrote  me 
^-j';:e-:i.'J  that  these  coins  may  have  appeared  when  Salim  was  in 
r.  si.lii;!!  against  his  fatlier,  being  issunl  possibly  by  partisans  in  fond 
r.Mtii'ipation  of  the  rebel  prince  effecting  a  victorious  entry  into 
Al::]jai:ribrid.  A  like  anticipatory  is^-iie  of  rupees  took  place,  as  we 
shall  see,  in  the  fateful  year  cf  Niidir  Sjifjire  invasion  of  India.  But 
this  ingenious  hypoth:'si>  seems  incompjiiiblc  with  the  year  five  found 
«)n  .<evciiil  of  the  coins,  f'T  the  rolieHio:i  raised  by  Salim  i?  explicitly 
termed  in  Catron's  Manouchi  (page  lo-i)  **  the  disobedience  of  a  few 
nicnths.*' 

#  «  *  • 

Oi  th'.  cr>i;.s  strnck  at  Ahmadfibral  durinc  the  lirst  six  vears  of  Jahan-' 
g:i"::  reign,  that  is,  from  Vsl-i — Kill'  II..  or  1005 — 1610  A.D.,  one  of 
the-  nio^t  notable  features  is  lluir  incir.is-  ■!  v oitrht — the  rupee,  which  in 
Akiiar's  reii^n  had  remained  co:;sta:i'lv  at  ISO  grains,  now  rising  in  the 
!list  i):T-'e  years  to  2V)  ,  and  in  the  til'xt  three  to  222.  This  increase 
'.va-  e/uctcd  for  tliii  int>st  pavt  by  addivg  to  the  tliickness  of  the  coins. 
Th»:  C"ppfT  coins  of  the  sa^Uf  j  fri>d  were  also  enhanced  very  con- 
:;!i'r  r;ibly  in  weight,  two  in  my  ]o>svrsi  •!;,  of  the  second  regnal  year, 
'AT  L'hir  s  007  and  372  grains  ovit  against  the  320  of  Akbar's  Fuhla 
.Mi  I  (^i;.'a]l)  Tanka,  and  a  third  coin,  of  th**  f')urth  year,  as  much  as 
'■'.';;*  via"ii<. 

Hctwr  n  'he  year-  1014  and  1017  II.  the  Ahmadabild  nipees 
(Sn.  'j:\)  v,en'  al!  of  a  uniform  type.  Their  (»bverse  inscription  reads 

i-(,i:\  below  »:])'.vards, 

^jli   illciij  jxtii^   O^fl:^   i^^z^^jji 

'I  he  Lvr-'lit  of  th«.*  KaiTh,  Muhiiuviad  .T:ihri::pir,  the  Victorious  Kingv 
nnd  rjuitc  at  the  bottom  Sanali,  with  the  figure  denoting  the  regnai 
ycir. 

Tl.f  KvfTse  '^'wL'H  the  Kalima,  below  which  comes  J}arb  Ahtmadabad 
and  i!ic  Hiiri  vcar. 

It  i- v\(ll  liiowii  that  on  the  lartrer  number  of  Jahungir's  coins 
I'r  r  =:iri  distich:-,  (»r  />»«//^',  wore  enc^raven,  with  whicli,  in  many  CRseni  the 
;i:ji!:f'  f  T  ti.'-  niiiit-town  was  blenderi.  The  first  of  such  coins  to  issue 
fr'.iri  the  A'iTn'ulribrid  mint  wonld  j^eem  to  have  been  strnck  in  the 
ill  yiJir  <  bis  rcij^n,  and  tlu;  type  of  coin  then  introduced  (No.  24) 
'..lit  ii  .irl  in  vo^'u.'  I<»r  ih'-  ibrf^n  years  from  1017  to  1019  H.  The 
l\:ii;Mi.i.  uh.rh  ns  we  havr  jn.^t.  nuiirrti,  hjid  a  jilace  on  thp  immediatflf 
;  viu  'liii;r  ''i;  'e;,  i.r  now  abiindunid.  and  dcesf  n';t  rc-appcar  on  any  of 
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the  later  coins  of  this  reign.  In  its  stead,  the  first  couplet  that  found 
ftvour  was  as  follows : — 

Shah  Kur  al  Din  Jahdni^ir,  son  oE  Akbar  Pa(1;Qiah, 
Struck  coin  in  Aljuiadaliad  by  the  blessings  of  Go<] — 

which  distich  was  contained  part  on  the  obverse  and  part  on  the 
reverse.  The  Bijri  year  was  inserted  to  the  left  of  the  initial  word 
Sikka,  and  the  regnal  year  in  the  curve  of  the  Nun  of  Ibn. 

In  1020  H,  this  ***Iniiyat  Couplet"  was  in  its  turn  surrendered, 
and  during  the  following  seven  years  quite  a  numbei'  of  designs  and 
iniferiptions  were  adopted  one  after  the  other.  First,  from  1020 — 1022 
H.  (N08.  25  and  2G),  we  have  on  the  obverse  of  the  rupee  the  simple 
legead 

Niir  al  Din  Jahangir  Pbah  (ibn)  Akbar  Shah  ; 
while  the  reverse,  clearly  reflecting  Jalmngir's  now  more  open  estrange- 
ment from  Islam,  exhibits  once  more  the  year  dated  according  to  the 
heretical  Ilahi  era  and  the  Persian  month,  ^^ith  which,  however,  are 
also  associated   the  Uijri  year  in  figures  and  the  customary  formula 

Barb  Ahmadabfid. 
••  • 

Next,  from  1022— l('2i3  IT.  (No.  27),  an  altogether  new  legend 
finds  a  place  on  the  Ahrnadabrul  rupee,  which  now  reads,  partly  on 
the  obverse  and  partly  on  the  reverse, 

.i^J  i:}iy^^^^X^  Ui^  by  *^  C^ 

Lt't  it  be  hi.'! I u tilled  by  the  name  of  fjhfih  Nur  al  Din  Jahangir. 

The  obverse  further  gives  in  figures  the  Ilahi  year  in  the  top  line 
to  the  left  of  the  Mim  of  Nam,  and  the  Ilijrl  year  in  the  lowest  line 
to  the  left  of  the  Re  of  JahfiuKTr  ;  while  the  reverse  contains  the  word 
Ilahi  in  full,  also  the  Persian  month,  coupled  with  the  preneric 
term  Mah,  "month,'*  and,  quite  at  the  bottom,  DAfb  Ahmadfibrul. 

It  is  nowi:5e  strange  that  the  year  1027  II.  (1^17-18  A.  D.)  was 
specially  rich  in  coins,  variously  fashioned  at  the  Ahmadabad  mint,  for 
it  was  in  this  year  that  Jahangir  held  his  court  in  that  city.  He 
records  in  the  Ttirikh  i  Salim  Sliahi: — 

**  I  remained  in  the  province  (of  Gujarat)  a  period  of  five 
"months,  amusing  myself  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  making 
•*  excursions  to  view  the  diiTerent  parts  of  the  country," — (Felice's 
Translation,  p.  117.) 
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The  earl ipst  coin  of  tins  year,  1027  (No.  28),  bears  inscribed  on 
obveri^c  and  reverse,  read  consecutively,  the  couplet 

In  the  Seven  climes  mav  this  money  be  always  current 
Through  the  stamp  of  the  name;  J.ihungir,  king  of  the  worM. 
The  mint-town  Ahmadahad  is  entered  on  the  reverse,  while  the 
ol)verse  j^ives  the  IlijrT  year  1027  and  the  regnal  year  12;  the  latter 
associated  with  the  technical  expression,  now  for  the  first  time  intro- 
duced on  the  !Mujrhal  coins  of  India,  Sanali  Julus,  *'in  the  year  of 
the  accession."  Of  tliis  very  rare  type  of  coin  I  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  secure  two  specimens,  a  rupee  and  a  half-rupee. 

This  ?amc  llijri  year  1027,  but  the  13th  after  ihe  accession,  is 
the  (late  of  the  earliest  known  Nithar  of  Ahniadfihad.  NiUiar  coins 
formed  the  ** largesse''  money,  or  jeton,  distributed  amongst  the 
ciowds  assembled  to  witness  tl»e  pageantry  of  a  royal  procession. 
They  any,  as  Lane-Poole  has  cunrlidly  remarked,  ''economically  thin 
lor  their  diameter."  This  Ahmadabad  Nithar,  for  example,  of  1027  II., 
now  in  the  Labor  Museum  (L.  M,  Catal.  ]).  15G,  No.  1^7),  though 
•7  of  a!i  inch  in  diameter,  weighs  only  43^  grains,  or  less  than  a 
four-anna  piece.     The  obverse  reads  simi>ly, 

Sanah  13  Julus,  Nitjifir  Jahaiigirl, 
and  the  rc^verse, 

Sanahl027,  Darb  Alimadubrid, 

the  lep;cnd  on  each  side  being  inscribed  in  a  double  circle,  the  inner 
linear  and  the  outer  dotted. 

(Jaite  the  most  remarkable  coins,  however,  minted  at  Ahmadabad 
in  tho  year  3027  II.  and  13th  after  the  accession,  are  the  well- 
known  Zodiacal  Rupees.  Regarding  the  iTitroduction  of  the  Zodiacal 
coinage,  tho  Emperor  wrote  in  the  WaqiTit  i  Jahangiri : 

*'  Formerly  it  was  customary  to  strike  my  name  on  one  side 
of  the  coin,  and  that  of  the  place  and  the  month  and  the  year  of 
tho  reign  on  the  reverse''-  -this,  we  have  already  seen,  had  been 
the  cn-tom  from  lO'iO  to  1022  IL — **  It  now  occurred  to  my 
niind,''  .lahangTr  adds,  **  that,  instead  of  the  luune  of  the  mouthy 
the   iiirure  of    the  sign   <^f  the    Zodiac   corresponding   to  the 

partit-ular  nu)nth  should  be  stamped This  was 

my  own  innovation.    It  had  never  been  done  before/' — (Dowson'i 
Klliot,  VI.  357). 
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It  certainly  was  an  innovation  connter  to  the  iconoclastic  spirit  of 
Islam,  and  in  the  graven  Zodiacal  rupees  of  the  Bam,  the  Bull,  &c., 
many  of  the  Emperor's  oo-religionists  must  have  discerned  a  distinct 
infraction  of  the  Qur'auic  injunction, 

*'  O  ye  who  believe !  verily  wine,  and  al  maisar,  and  statues, 
and  divining  (arrows),  are  only  an  abomination  of  Satan's  work  ; 
avoid  them  that  haply  ye  may  prosper." — (Sura  V.  92.) 

Of  the  Zodiacal  coins,  it  would  seem  that  "  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, the  gold  muhrs  were  all  strnck  at  Agra,  and  the  silver  rupees 
at  Ahmadabad" — this  at  least  was  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the 
late  Honourable  Mr.  James  Gibbs,  C.S.I.,  and  commnnicated  to  the 
Bombay  Branch  of  tho  Koyal  Asiatic  Society  in  a  paper  read  by  him 
as  President  in  the  year  1878  (Jour.,  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.,  No.  36 
Vol.  14).  Three  legends  in  all  are  met  with  on  the  Zodiacal  rupees 
of  Ahmadabad  : — 

First  (Nos.  29  and  30),  the  simple  formula, 

Struck  at  Ahmadabad,  King  Jahangir  (,8on  of)  King  Akbar, 

with  the  Hijri  year  1027  over  the  elongated  Be  of  Akbar. 
This  inscription  occurs  on 

Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  and  Pisces, 
Mr.  Gibbs's  specimen  of  this  last  being  possibly  of  the  year  1026  H. 
My  cabinet  contains  a  Gemini  rupee  (No.  31)  remarkable  as  being 
undated,  owing  to  the  letters  of  the  inscription  being  so  large  as  not 
to  afford  room  for  the  digits  of  tbe  Hijri  year. 

Second  (Nos.  32  and  33).— The  ♦^  Zewar  Couplet''— 

King  Jahanglr,  (son  of)  Akbar,  King  of  Kings, 
Gave  adornment  to  the  money  of  Ahmada])rifl, 

with  the  Hijri  year  1027  at  the  bottom  of  tho  coin  and  to  the  left  of 
tlie  initial  word  Zar. 

This  legend  is  found  on 

Cancer,  Leo,  and  Scorpio  (B.  M.  No.  374). 

Third  (No.  34).— The  *'  *lnayat  Couplet''— 

Shah  Nur  al  Din  Jahangir,  son  of  Akbar  Patl'ihah, 
Strack  coin  in  Aliniada)>u(l  by  the  blessings  of  God, 
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Willi  Ilijri  year  1027  entered  to  the  left  of  the  lowest  line. 

i  ills  tiisticii,  thouLfh  very  rarely  met  with  on  Zodiacal  coins,  is 
iii>  ribeJ  oii  a  be.iutiful  specimeu  of  the  Cjiiicer  rupee  parchased  hy 
II. •■  in  Ai.iiiKiLiubad  ;  also  on  an  undated  Aquarius  Muhr  in  the  British 

t  >:  all  thcFe  Zodiacal  coins,  the  reverses,  struck  from  dies  probably 
enur.iveu  by  a  European  artist,  and  one  of  no  mean  order,  exhibit  on 
a  ij«iekLrr')uiul  of  Solar  rays  some  one  of  the  twelve  conventional  signs 
(•:  iLe  Zodiac,  wliile  in  a  ie\Y  cases  (Cancer,  Lt-o)  even  the  stars  of 
tiie  c>iistellati>>n  ai*c  represented.  ]>eneath  the  sign  comes  the  regnal 
ycir  i:J  and  the  i>hrase  iSanah  Juifis,  or,  in  the  case  of  Gemini, 
Ci.ii'T,  and  Scorpio,  tlie  word  Sanali  alone. 

Tlie  <le.sL-nption  now  given  covers,  I  believe,  all  the  genuine  Ahmad- 
a^fiil  Zodiacal  coins  hitherto  publisbed,  with  the  single  exception 
ot  a  (.'.ipricurnus  in  the  late  Colonel  Seton  Guthrie's  collection.  Of 
tl.:--  i«)i.i  the  o:ily  information  I  can  glean  is  that  it  was  a  rupee  of 
1l'J7  11.,  a:ul  ihn.s  presumably  from  the  Ahnndfii'fid  mint. 

():  the  C(iinplete  series  of  the  twelve  Zo.liacal  Alimadabad  rupees, 
it  will  be  se-.n  that  four,  Virgo,  Libra,  Sairittarius,  and  Aquarius  are 
ijui'.r  mirepres'iited  in  the  publisheel  Catalogues.  That  all  the  twelve 
wt.'V"  issued  there  is  no  room  to  doubt,  and  tlames  Forbes,  writing  his 
"  ()ri»  htal  Memoirs"  in  1813,  expressly  states:  "I  once  saw  an  entire 
e-iiiction  of  these  rupees  in  silver,  and  a  few  others  procured  by 
chance  of  the  same  metal. "  (*JndEd.,  Vol.  XL,  21-!).)  While  poor 
iiLit;it:)MS  of  the  whole  series  are  still  sometimes  exposed  for  sale — 
in  liosnbay  I  have  been  oiTered  the  twelve  for  Us.  25 — it  is  much  to  be 
fean-J  that  the  complete  suts,  formerly  met  with,  as  Forbes  quaintly 
jMits  i^,  *'  in  the  cabinets  uf  the  curious,*'  have  long  since  been  brokea 
U]»  ami  «lisp».TSCil. 

The  la:;t  coin  to  he  mentioned  as  havin<;  been  struck  in  At^madabad 
in  the  year  1027  11.  is  one  closely  resembliuLr  the  rupees  issued  in 
the  ycurs  lul7  to  lOl'J  II.  It  bears  the  same  inscription  as  those — to 
wit,  the  'Inriyfit  bait,  but  with  a  slight  difference  in  tlie  arraagement 
of  the  words,  and  thf  weight  is  now  the  normal  ISO  grains,  instead  of 
the  -22  of  the  rupees  ot  that  earlier  j>eriod.  The  obvorse  girefl  the 
iT-njil  year  1\^  over  the  word  Sanah,  which  in  a  unique  coin  I  seeured 
(No.  35)  stands  in  the  topmo>t  line,  bat  in  all  other  specimeDS 
(Nti.  ;^«)*)  comes  at  tiic  left  of  the  middle  line.     Tho   Hijri  year  is 

riiis   .s    I    iiHvo    IK)   iK»ubr.   ihc  true  ro;»<lin;j  of  the  coin  No*  867f  only 

)i:iii;ully  IcciphtTt'l  in  th.:  DiilitU  Muacum  C;it;ilui,'ue. 
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entered  at  the  base  of  the  reverse.  This  type  of  coin,  introduced  in 
1027,  was  current  through  the  six  succeeding  years,  1027 — 1033  H. 
Next  to  be  issued  were  the  celebrated  muhrs  and  rupees  that  bear 
along  with  Jahangir's  name  that  of  his  beautiful  and  ambitious  queeu, 
Nur  Jahan.  The  issue  of  these  coins  from  the  Surat  mint  seems  to 
have  been  fairly  plentiful,  but  it  is  only  by  exceptional  good  fortune 
that  one  lights  upon  either  muhr  or  rupee  of  this  type  struck  at 
Ahmadabad  (No.  37).  The  obverse  and  reverse,  read  consecutively, 
yield  the  following  felicitous  couplet : — 

By  the  order  of  Shdh  Jahangir  money  gained  a  hnndred  beanties 
Tbrongh  the  name  of  Nur  Jahan  Padshah  Begam. 

In  the  rupees  the  mint-town  Ahmadabad  comes  at  the  foot  of  the 
obverse,  and  the  Hijri  and  regnal  years  on  the  reverse,  also  at  the 
foot ;  but  on  the  unique  muhr  in  the  Lahore  Museum  (L.  M.  Gatal. 
p.  128,  No.  18)  the  words 

Sanah  23  Julus,  Sanah  1037, 
are  inscribed  within  a  mehrabi,  or  arched,  area,  while  a  similar  pattern 
on  the  reverse  contains  the  words 

Darb  Ahmadabad. 

This  type,  both  in  gold  and  silver,  continued  during  the  last  four 
years  of  Jahangir's  reign,  or  from  1034—1037  H.  (1624—1627 
A.  D.). 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  silver  coins,  exclasive  of  Nithars, 
struck  at  Ahmadabad  in  successive  periods  of  Jahiingir's  reign,  may 
be  tabulated  as  follows  : — 


No. 

Period. 

Weight. 

Legend. 

Year. 

Month. 

No.  23 

I014r-I0l7  H.... 

215  grains. 

Kalima  ... 

Hijri    and 
roprnal. 

None. 

Na  24 

1017-1019  H. ... 

222    „    ... 

*lnayat ... 

>»      ••• 

)> 

No6. 25  &  26... 

1020-1022  H. . 

180    „    ... 

Simple   ... 

Hijri    and 
Ilahi. 

1*  e  r  !j  i  a  n 
and  word 
Mah. 

Ko.  27 

1022-1026  H... 

»      »    ••• 

Mazaiyan . 

!»           ••• 

i> 

55 
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;         Porio'l. 

Weigh 

t.    j     LfgC'Ud. 

I 

1       Year. 

M«.<nrb. 

N>.2S 

1 

J027»«  U.       ... 

1 

«• 

•i 

•  • 

Kijihwar... 

1 
Hijri   an,i 
.Iiilfi-. 

None. 

N.>s.  *jy-3i   ...j 

1027»»  H. 

*i 

•■9 

...■  Zfyliacal... 

■ 

j»       ••• 

«• 

Nij-.  35  Si  36... 

1 

1027-1033  H... 

» 

l» 

...i  *  Iiiayut  ... 

1 

nijri    ami 
regnal. 

9* 

103.H037  U.  ..    „ 

•  1 

•  •• 

Xiir-Lihiiui 

i»       ••• 

tt 

Of  the  Ahmadabiid  gold  coins  of  Jahiiiigir's  reign,  meutioa  has 
biMMi  already  raa<le  of  the  undated  Aquarius  in  the  British  Museum, 
h!.  i  'f  the  1037  II.  Nfir  iFalifini  in  the  Liihor  Museum.  Besides  these, 
1)11  IV  tour  other  muhrs  have  been  catalogued.  They  are  dated  1028, 
Vrl'i,  1030,  and  1033  LI.,  and  are  all  of  a  uniform  type.  As  in  the 
Ni'ir  tJiihriiu  m'lhr,  so  in  these  also,  a  mOhrubl  area  is  engraven  on 
both  the  obverse  and  the  reverse,  the  former  coutaiuiug  the  words 

Jahan^ir  Shah  Akbar  Bhah, 
and  the  latter 


Sanah 


JuIun,  Sanah 


with  both  regnal  and  Hijri  years  expressed  in  figures. 

The  secondary  inscription,  contained  in  tfie   segments   above  and 
below  these  Mchrabi  areas,  supplies  the  distich 


^IJ     yj^jj 


i  e)''t:. 


LSV 


In  East  and  West  may  the  »<tiiTnp  of  Al.iinadabad. 
0  God,  be  current  while  the  world  lasts. 

N<'nc  of  the  published  (catalogues  record  any  copper  coins  of  Jahan- 
gir's  from  tho  Ahmadabfid  mint,  hut  my  own  cabinet  contains  fire 
s})0(  iniens,  four  o!  which  are  fully  dated.  On  all  five  the  obverse 
r^'fids  merely  L}jj  Raw  am,  with  the  tail  of  the  «—  rererted  so  as  to 
forin  i\  complete  diameter  of  the  c<>in.  Beneath  this  on  the  four  dated 
spccimons  comes  the  word  Sanah  and  the  regnal  year.  The  reverse 
ins'Ti])tion  on  all  is  just  Fulfis  Ahmadiibad,  and  the  Hijri  year  present 
on  tho  four  is  expressed  in  figures  at  the  bottom.  The  two  earliest  speei- 
inons  (No.  S8)  bear  cnch  the  same  date,  namely,  1016  U.  and  regnal 
year  2,  nnd  weigh  307  and  372  grains  respectively,  over  against  the 
320:;rains  of  the  Fulus  in  Akbar's  time.     The  one  undated  specimen^ 
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being  of  weight  89  grains,  is  clearly  a  Quarter  Fulus  of  the  101 
1017  period  of  coinage.  The  next  coin  (No.  39),  an  exceptionally  fine 
specimeD  dated  1017  H.  and  regnal  year  4,  differs  from  the  others 
by  having  on  both  its  sides  an  ornamented  horizontal  diameter  form- 
ed of  dots  flanked  by  a  double  line.  Its  weight  rises  to  the  h?gh  figure 
of  393  grains,  while  as  to  measurements  its  diameter  is  *9  of  an  inch 
and  its  edge  *3.  The  latest  of  the  five  coins  is  of  1019  H.  and  regnal 
year  6.  Though  stamped  with  the  technical  designation  Fulus,  it 
weighs  only  247  grains,  and  is  thus  clearly  intended  to  be  a  reversion, 
io  the  matter  of  weight  at  least,  to  Akbar's  Chau  Tank!  uf  250  grains* 


The  inscriptions  on  the  muhrs  and  rupees  struck  in  Ahmad abad  in 
1037  H,,  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan,  were  retained  with 
only  the  slightest  change  till  the  close  of  his  reign  in  1069  H.  The 
obverse  reads 

Second  Lord  of  Conjanotion,  Flame  of  the  Faith, 
Mohammad  Shah  JahaD,  the  Victorious  King  ; 

and  the  reverse  gives  the  Kalima. 

The  arrangement  of  the  words  differs  on  the  coins  of  the  different 
periods  of  this  reign,  but  the  chief  variations  have  reference  to  the 
position  of  the  name  of  the  mint-town  Ahmadabad  and  to  the  methods 
of  indicating  the  year  of  issue  of  the  coin. 

Of  three  rupees  struck  in  the  first  year  each  has  distinguishing 
features  of  its  own.  In  two  (Nos.  40  and  41)  of  the  three,  Shibab  al 
Din  comes  in  the  lowest  line  of  the  obverse,  while  in  the  third  (No.  42), 
and  in  all  subsequent  coins  of  this  type,  Sahib  Qiran  thuul  occupies 
the  lowest  line,  and  Shibab  al  Din  the  one  next  above  it.  Again,  on 
one  (No.  40)  of  the  three  coins,  Darb  Ahmadabad  stands  at  the  base 
of  the  reverse,  above  which  come  the  figures  of  the  Hijri  year.  But 
on  the  other  two  (Nos.  41  and  42),  the  Hijriyear  is  written  not  above 
but  under  AI]imadabad,  and  with  its  figures  are  now  associated  the 
Words  Sanah  Hijri,  this  being  the  first  occurrence  of  the  term  Hijri 
on  any  of  the  coins  of  India.  Further,  on  all  three  coins  the  regnal 
year  1  on  the  obverse  is  nov?  for  the  first  time  written  in  full, 
A^l  ^,  Sanah  ahad,  and  hereafter  in  all  the  later  reigns  the  first 
year  is  invariably  thus  indicated. 


4S2 


Tax  caots  or  abkaiubad. 


In  tb«  cwBi  of  1033  H.  the  nawlf  miafttd  term  BIjri  ghts  ^mv' 
to  nihi  tai  the  Pnnm  MoatK  CM^kd  ««h  tbc  ««nl  Uife.  IWh 
all  betas  «nUe«  n  (hII  on  the  ntv«^  while  the  BBjri  nw  nmr 
tUods  ia$tad  *r  the  i^^  ywr  oa  tkr  iih*«rM^  Thai  tjfc  (Sau  -43) 
ohouMJ  both  n  iMlna  aad  rapca  fot  the  kx  ;«■>■  ban  103S  tn 
K43H. 

The   (ti^  T«r  tmran*  wUnc— rf  th*  wtndoeiiMi  af  •■  ai&«l7- 
tMetft  'x  tbe  goU  ni   alter   com  aOKl  i* 

AhiM*  -  -   f.i^  rial  af  the  npMa  nmat  fthonl; 

after  A  G^iiarit.     riMyiii   Se^  4  with  No.   M. 

Tlus  t .  r«  ■tlBtaiiJ  bom  VMS   H. 

re*t  I  _      ia   10©  B. 

Ak--:  _   i:  thecntOTn 

hMh  tke  »htxnc  and  (be  nwsu    Witltia  the  a 
kpaa« 


iatW     ;-      -         rliaWMMlte* 

_«ritW!!toi(Ui^ 

T-           \.^>.^i.i<. 

p«ni.iimn. 

.      :7^rr           ,         , 

S^UkatDte. 

.       rs5:V-J.         . 

N^m^mA  SikAk 

»L  !  ■:•      •rrr     ^ 

«iA«i^ 

o«                 '    t:.'  ■ 

'  >  -V^tW  Binan«a,1k* 

HiTri  1 

2!n<»^i«ha« 

IB  !»♦ 

-:»iN..45)»  a> 

Wl  k. 

...\  Tb*«Hi«<^ 

•KM' 

'*«iMfl 

Ik*l 

J^J-  ---^ 

-  Au  Bv'^a 

^J-J 

^iteiKtaalraCil^S 

oUi.^ 

--  ^M 

u'»  -  --.• 

^Jitili    linrf'JB.  .^H 

TV., 

iiuaf  aa>  if  AatpWH 

ttlTW 

-«R«i  rial*  af  a^kwH 

nig.,. «  „__.„..  „.„,. 

>«.»*.      1     ■»!«•. 

j    W~ir-i           »-e. 

I 'ISHL^***  I  ******■'*  "H*"*" 
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Period. 

Hijri  year. 

Regnal  year. 

Month. 

1087>1088H.... 

Figaros  &  San  ah 
Hijri  on  reverse. 

SanahOk^l  onob- 
verse. 

None. 

1038-104S  H. ... 

Figures  alone  on 
obverse. 

Ilahi  Sanah  on 
reverse. 

Persian  and  word 
Mah. 

1043-1069  H.  ... 

Figures  alone  on 
reverse. 

1 

Figures  alone  on 
obverse. 

None. 
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I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secare  a  unique  Ahmadabad  nithar  in 
silver  (No.  46)  of  this  reign.  Though  thin,  it  is  in  excellent  condition. 
The  obf  erse  reads  from  bottom  upwards. 

Nithar  Bhah  Jahan  1069. 

tod  die  reverse 

Sanah  33,  parb  Ahmadabad. 
Of  Copper  Coins  of  this  reign  struck  in  Ahmadabad  my  cabinet 
eoutains  six   unique   specimens,  of  which   one  is  a  Fnlus    of    309 
grains,  and  each  of  the  others  a  Half  Fulus,   weighing  from  154   to 
156  grains.     Of  the. six  the  four  earliest  are  dated. 
Ilahi  6  Farwardin. 

„  Isfandilrmuz  (No.  47). 
7  Mihr. 

„     X  Mihr  with  the  Hijri  year  1043. 
On  all  four  the  obverse  inscription  is  simply 

Fnlus  Rhah  Jahani. 

with  the  regnal  year  under  the  Sin  of  FuIqs  or  in  its  loop. 

The  reverse  contains  in  the  upper  portion  the  word  Iliihi,  preceded 
by  the  Persian  month  and  the  word  Mfih  written  in  full,  while  the 
lower  half  reads  Darb  Ahmadabad,  below  which  comes  on  one  of  the 
coins  the  Hijri  year  1043  in  figures. 

The  two  remaining  Copper  Coins  (No.  48)  are  of  1044  H.  regna 
year  8,  and  1046  H.  regnal  year  10.     They  are  of  an  identical  type, 
the  obverse  reading,  as  in  the  preceding  group  of  four, 

Fnlus  Shah  Jahani 

with  the  regnal  year  in  the  loop  of  tlie  Sin  of  Fuliis,  while  the  reverse 
legend  is  merely 

Darb  Al^madabad 
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\iith  the  Hijri  year  under  the  elongated  Be  of  Darb. 

*  •  •  • 

During  his  brief  and  abortive  rebellion  the  ill-fated  Murad 
riakhrll  caused  coins  to  be  struck  at  Ahmadubad  in  both  gold  and 
silver.  The  unique  gold  specimen,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
(I3r.  ^[us.  Catal.  No.  692)  boars  within  a  square  on  the  obverse  the 
inscription 

^«ili  »Uotj  i_A«^  *> I  •^o  A^x^ 
Muhaiiimail  Murad  B.tkhsh,  thu  victorious  king, 
and  in  the  margins 

Tlw^  f.irlierot!  the  victorious,  wedded  to  the  Faith  (?),  struck  at  Ahmadibad, 
in  1  uf  the  I'ivinc  era. 

Tlie  square  on  tho  reverse  contains  the  kalima,  and  its  margins 
record  the  names  and  virtues  of  the  Four  Khalifas,  the  Hijri  date 
10i»S  being  inscribed  between  the  'Ilm  and  *Ali  of  the  last,  or  nppe  r 
riiai-fjin. 

The  inscription  and  design  borne  on  IVIuriid  Bakhsh's  Ahnmdabad 
rupees  (No.  49)  are  the  same  as  on  his  muhrs,  save  that  Sanah  ahad 
seems  to  have  been  substituted  for  the  Ilahi  ahad  in  the  upper  margiD 
of  the  obverse. 

•  •  *  « 

In  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb  an  altogether  new  inscription  was  devised 
for  llie  current  coins.  We  have  seen  that  every  muhr  and  rupee 
struck  nt  Alnnadabud  from  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Shilh  Jahan 
in  10:^7  II..  bore,  stamped  on  its  reverse,  the  Kalima  or  Muslim  Creed. 
The  a))olitiou  from  the  coinage  of  this  Symbol  of  the  Faith  was 
reserved,  strange  to  say,  for  Aurangzeb,  who  beyond  all  other  Emperors 
of  India  affected  the  role  of  an  avowed,  even  a  fanatical,  champion  of 
orthodoxy.  Apprehensive  that  some  of  the  coins  bearing  the  sacred 
Formula  of  the  Faith  might  **  pass  into  many  unworthy  places  and 
fall  under  the  feet  of  infidels''  Aurangzeb  introduced  a  new  legend 
which,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  appears  on  every  rupee  strack  in 
Alim:itlril)ad  during  his  long  reign  of  nearly  fifty  years,  I6d9-1707 
A.  I)„  ( k" 6 9-1110  H.) 

The  obverse  (STo.  50)  bears  the  Persian  distichi 

j^S     ^U      *^3  v^J^jl      jU 

Shah  Aurangzeb  *Al.iin;,'ir 

Struck  money  through  the  world  like  the  ihining  mooa. 
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On  the  obverse  is  also  entered  the  Hijri  year,  which,  in  the  coins  ot 
the  earlier  part  of  the  reign,  stands  over  the  **  dar  jahan  *'  in  the 
lowest  line,  but  in  those  issued  towards  its  close  (No.  51)  near  the 
top  of  the  coin  and  over  the  Gaf  of  An  rang. 

The  reverse  inscription  reads 

^^yLo  c#i^ju«  <j»^1a.  ....  *!-• 
In  the  year  ....  of  the  reiga  of  trauquil  prosperity , 
with  the  figures  of  the  regnal  year  superscribed  over  the  word  Sanah, 
In  the  lower  portion  of  the  reverse  the  mint-town  is  indicated  by  the 
usnal  formala  Darb  Ahmadabad.  This  reverse  legend  appears  on  the 
rupees  of  most  of  the  succeeding  Emperors. 

Of  Aurangzeb's  gold  coins  struck  at  Ahmadabad  not  a  single 
specimen  is  now  known  to  collectors,  and  of  his  copper  coins  just  one. 
Much  worn,  it  now  weighs  only  211  grains.  On  the  obverse  the 
letters,  with  difficulty  decipherable,  seem  to  read  Fulus  bad  Shah 
*Almaglr,  1097,  but  the  reverse,  though  unfortunately  illegible  in 
the  upper  half,  contains  quite  clearly  in  the  lower   the   words    Harb 

Ahmadabad. 

•  •  •  • 

On  Anrangzeb's  death  in  1118  H.  (1707  A.  D.)  his  son  A'zam, 
in  the  absence  of  an  elder  brother,  strove  to  secure  the  throne  for 
himself.  Slain  within  three  months  in  a  battle  fought  on  the  plains 
near  Agra,  he  had  none  the  less,  during  his  short  term  of  usurpation, 
caused  coins  to  be  struck  in  his  name  at  Aurangfibiid,  Burhrinpfir 
and  Ahmadabad.  A  solitary  rupee  from  the  last  mint  is  in  the  British 
Museum  (Br.  Mu,  Catalogue,  No.  850).    The  obverse  bears  the  couplet 

The  king  of  the  realms,  A'zam  Rhah, 

Struck  money  through  tho  world  with  proapority  and  majesty, 

with  the  Hijri  year  1119  under  the  final  Shfih. 
The  obverse  gives 

Minted  at  Ahmadabad  in  the  year  1  of  the  most  noble  reign, 

•  •  •  * 

A'zam*s  elder  brother,  ^Iu*azzam,  on  ascending  the  throne,  took 
the  title  of  Shah  *A!am  Bahiidur,  which  duly  appears  on  the  very 
few  rupees  (No.  62)  now  known  of  his  reign  from  the  Ahmadabad 
mint,  Thege  coins  are  the  first  to  bear  on  the  obverse  an  inscrip- 
tion which,  with,  of  course,  the  necessary  change  of  name,  continued 
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ill  vogue  throurrh  the  reigns  of  nearly  all  the  succeeding  Emperors. 
It  reads 

4L^^U  »U^lj  J^^fJ   ^^   »l^   ^j^  r^ 

The  aaspicious  coin  of  Riah  *Alam  Bahadur,  the  victorioos  king; 
The  lowest  line  also  gives  the  Hijri  year. 
Tiie  reverse  repeats  the  formula  introduced  by  Aurangzeb, 

Parb  Ahmadabadf  Sanah     «...    jalus  maimanat  ma*nus. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Shah  'Alam's  successor  on  the  throne  was  his  third  ^on,  the  profli- 
gate fFahandar,  whose  reign  had  reached  only  eleven  months  when  he 
mot  his  death  at  the  hands  of  Farrukh  Siyar.  Jahaiidar's  coins  were 
issued  certainly  from  twelve,  perhaps  from  thirteen,  different  mints, 
but  no  specimen,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  been  catalogued  from  the 
mint  of  Ahmadabad. 

•  •  •  • 

Of  Farrukh  Siyar's  reign,  1124-1131  H.  (1718-1719  A.  D.),  two 
Ahmadabad  coins  are  known,  both  of  them  rupees,  one  of  his  sixth,  and 
the  other  of  his  seventh,  regnal  year.  On  these  (No.  53)  the  obTerse 
hears  the  couplet 

P^nrrukh  Biyar,  king  of  sea  and  land, 

Br  ruck  coin  of  silver  and  gold  by  grace  of  the  tmtb, 

the  Ilijri  year  coming  to  the  left  of  the  Kaf  of  Sikka. 

The  reverse  has  the  regular  julus  formula  introduced  by  Aurangxeb 

•  •  •  • 

Farrukh  Siyar  was  succeeded  in  1131  H.  (1719  A.  D.)  by  Rafi'al 
Dftrajut,  who  held  the  throne  for  little  over  six  months.  Of  this  short 
reign  two  rupees  from  the  Ahmadabad  mint  are  known,  one  entei^ 
as  ''  unique**  in  the  Labor  Museum  Catalogue  (page  207,  No.  4),  and 
one — its  duplicate— in  my  own  cabinet  (No.  64),  The  couplet  OM 
the  obverse  reads 

Rafl'al  Parajat,  Emperor  of  sea  antl  land, 
Struck  coin  in  India  with  a  thoasan«l  blessings » 

and  at  the  right  of  the  top  line  comes  the  Hijrl  year. 

In  this  distich  tht*  presence  of  the  word  *^  barakat  "  is  prohaUy  doe 

to  the  Emperor's  title  of  Rhams-ul-Din  Abu'l  Barakat. 

The   reverse  of  this  rupee  is  of  special   interest  as  forniahiog  tlie 

honorific  epithet  Zlnat  al  Bilad  (the  Beauty  of  Towns),  the  only  tida 
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applied  to   Ahmadabad   since  the  earlier  issues  of  Akbar's  reign. 
Read  from  below  upwards,  the  inscription  is 

^lj|(X4^l  i^iUil  oJLj^  t^j^  .'.  4^yl«  Cav^j^  cr^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
In  the  year  1  of  the  reign  of  tranquil  prospority, 
Struck  at  Al^madabad,  the  Beauty  of  Towns. 


On  Raft'  al  Darajat's  death  his  elder  brother,  Bafi'  al  Daulat,  whose 
name  appears  on  coins  as  Shah  Jahan  (II.),  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
His  reign  lasted  but  three  months.  The  only  Ahmadabad  coin, 
hitherto  known,  struck  in  his  name  is  a  rupee  that  came  into  my 
possession  just  a  few  days  ago,  but  unfortunately  too  late  to  be  photo- 
graphed with  the  coins  on  Plate  V.,  on  which  its  place  would  come 
between  Nos.  54  and  55.  Its  severely  simple  inscriptions  are  of  the 
type  represented  by  the  rupee  of  Shah  'Alam  Bahadur's  reign 
(No.  52).     On  the  obverse  the  arrangement  is  as  follows : — 

Ai: ,. 

I  in  w^jUa) 

The  auBpioiouB  ooiu  of  Shah  Jahan,  the  yictorious  king,  1131. 

The  inscription  on  the  reverse  is  identical  with  that  on  Ahmad 
§hah's  rupee,  shown  as  Ko.  56  of  Plate  V. 


The  successor  of  ShiLh  Jahan  II.  was  Muhammad  jShah/1131-1161 
H.  (1719-1748  A.  D.),  nine  of  whose  rupees  (No.  55)  are  in  my 
cabinet.  They  all  bear  the  inscriptions  which  we  have  already 
associated  with  the  reigns  of  Aurangzeb  and  Shah  'Alam  Bahadur, 
being  on  the  obverse 

Sikka  mubarak  Padshah  Ghazi  Mul^ammud  Shah, 
with  the  Hijri  year ; 

and  on  the  reverse 

Darb  Al;^madabad,  Sanah    ....    julus  maimanat  ma'nus 

irith  the  regnal  year. 

Of  Mul^ammad's  Copper  Coins  of  Ahmadabad  I  have  four  speci- 
mens,  all  poor,  one  of  the  26th  and  one  of  the   28th  regnal   year, 
and  the  remaining  two  with   dates  illegible.    These  coins  weigh 
66 
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between  208  and  214  grains  each,  which,  considering  their  worn  con- 
dition, may  well  represent  hn  original  weight  of  250  grains. 
The  obverse  seems  to  read 

Fuliis    ....     Ma^mznad  iShah 

while  the  reverse  is  clearly 

Barb  Ahmadabud,  Sanah    ....    jnlus, 

with  the  figures  of  the  regnal  year  over  Sanah. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  this  Muhammad  Shilh  that  the  Persian 
usurper  Nudir  Shah  invaded  India,  and  massacred  so  ruthlessly  the 
inhabitants  of  Dehli.     MirzH  Muhammad  Bakhgh  expressly  records: — 
•*The  Persians  and  others  of  Nadir*s  army,  having  dismounted 
^'  and  picketed  their  horses,    were  plundering  and  ransackiDg 
*'  without  check.     They  had  broken  open  the  chests  with  blows 
''  of  axes  and  swords,  torn  in  piecest  he  bags  of  gold  and  silver, 
*'  and,  having  scattered  the  contents  on  the  ground,  were  engaged 
*'  in  picking  them  up.    Furniture,  especially  the  culinary  utensils 
•*  of  silver  and  copper,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  plunderers."  — 
Dawson's  FMiot,  VIII.,  233,  234. 
Later  on,  however,   it   appears  the*  men  were  compelled  to  tur* 
render   the   silver  they   had    thus  attached  as   booty,  and  from  it 
Nadir  Shah  caused  rupees  to  be  struck  in  his  own  name  at  the  mint 
of  J^ehli,  then  known  as  Shahjahanabad.     But  Nadir's  coins  issued 
also  from  the  mint  of  Ahmadabiii  —  a  fact  the  more  remarkable,  inas- 
much  as  the   Persian  invader,  after  the   sack  of  Dehli,  proceeded 
homewards   without  even  prt'.ing  foot  in  the  province  of  Gujarat. 
The  probable  explanation  is  that  these  coins  were  struck  at  a  time  of 
panic,  whien  the  hearts  of  the  Ahmadabadis  failed  them  for  feart  in 
dread  anticipation  of  Nadir*s  arrival  before  the  gates  of  their  dtj« 
The  Gujarat  Viceroy  may  have  hoped  by  this  acknowledged  tymbol 
of  submission  to  mollify  the  cruel  conqueror,  and  assure  him  of  the 
city's  loyalty  to  him  as  lord. 

The  legend  on  the  obverse  of  these  coins  is 

^^\y  t-^A.U  j^U  e|l,(A  sU  ^l^  e^ii-t*-*^  (:;(hL« 

The  monarch  of  monarchs,  Nadir,  the  lord  of  conjuxiotum. 
Ib  a  Sultan  over  the  Sultans  of  tho  world. 

The  inscription  on  the  reverse  reads  from  below  upwardflf 

aJlJI   ixU.  A5Xe  .^blo^^A.!  i^j^    \\tr  /Lm 

Vcar  1152,  struck  at  Al^uiadabad,  Allahjkccp  the  kingdom  lor 
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Some  four  yenrs  ago  I  picked  up  in  the  Ahmadabad  bazar  a  rnpee, 
and  more  recently  an  eight-anna  piece,  of  this  type,  and  had  the  pleasure 

of  sen^ng  both  to  the  late  Mr.  Rodgers  as  unexpected  ''finds." 

•  •  •  • 

Subsequent  to  Muhammad  Shah,  the  Emperors  Ahmad  Shah 
(No.  56),  •  Alamgir  II.  (No.  67),  Shah  'Alam  II.  (No.  59),  and  Akbar 
n,  (No.  60),  also  the  '« mimic  king"  Shah  Jahan  III.  (No.  58),  all 
caused  coins  to  be  struck  at  Ahmadabad  of  the  type  that  had  already 
come  to  be  regarded  as  conventional. 

On  the  obverse  we  have  the  familiar  legend 

Sikka  mubarak  Padshah  Ghazi, 

with  the  topmost  line  reserved  for  the  regnant  Emperor's  name,  and  to 
the  right  the  Hijri  year  ;  while  the  reverse  reads,  as  usual, 

Sanah    ....    julus  xnaimanat  ma'nus, 
the  regnal  year  being  written  above  the  word  Sanah,  and  the  formula 
Darb  Ahmadabad,  recording  the  mint -town,  occupying  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  coin. 

Ofthe  above-mentioned  Emperors,  Akbar  II.  alone  is  represented  in 
the  numismatic  cabinets  by  any  copper  coins  (No.  61)  of  Ahmadabad. 
On  these  rare  coins 

Fulus  Akbar  Shah, 

with  Hijri  year,  constitutes  the  legend  on  the  obverse,  and 

Ahmadabad,  Sanah     ....    julus, 

with  regnal  year,  the  legend  on  the  reverse. 

Five  fairly  good  specimens  in  my  collectioa  range  in  weight  between 
116  and  121  grains,  and  thus  suggest  an  original  weight  of  125  grains, 

equivalent  therefore  to  that  of  the  Do  Tankis  of  Akbar's  coinage. 

•  •  •  • 

The  last  of  the  Mughal  Emperors  of  India,  Bahadur  II.,  mounted 
the  throne  in  1253  H.  (1837  A.D.).  By  that  year,  however,  the  rupees 
and  paise  of  British  currency  had  already  come  into  circulation  in 
Gujarat,  and,  accordingly,  it  is  not  strange  that  no  coins  seem  to  have 
issued  from  the  Ahmadabad  mint  bearing  the  name  oi'  Bahadur  1 1.  His 
authority,  indeed,  was  at  no  time  more  than  merely  nominal  beyond 

the  precincts  of  the  Fort  of  Dehli. 

•  •  •  • 

One  coin  of  Ahmadabad  still  remains  to  claim  attention.  In  the  30th 
year  of  his  reign  the  Emperor  Shah  *Alam  was  barbarously  blinded, 
isd  a  puppet  king,  Bidar  BaUit,  the  son  of  the  late  Emperor  Ahmad 
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Shfth,  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Dehll.     Daring  eight  months  of 
1202-S  H.  (1788-89  A.D.)  sovereign  power  was  nominally  vested  ia 
his  hands,  though  the  defaoto  raler  was  the  infamous  Ghulam  Qadir  ^ 
l)ut  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  Maratha  general  Rana  Khan  defeated 
(Thiilam,  and,  in  contravention  of  the  rule  that  no  blind  man  may  be 
a  Sultan,  reinstated  the  anfortanate  Shaih  'Alam.     In  its  account  of 
this   short-lived  rebellion,  the  'Ibrat-nama  expressly  mentions  that 
*■*■  Ghulam  Qadir  took  the  gold  and  silver  mounted  articles  from 
*Hhe  apartments  of  Shah  'Alam  and  the  princes  and  princesses*^ 
'*  then  piled  them  in  a  heap  and  burnt  them,  and  sent  the  metal 
«*to  the  mint  to  be  coined."— Z)om.'«o»'«  Elliot,  VIII.  247. 
The  mint  referred  to  was  doubtless  that  of  Shahjahanabad  (Dehll) 
and  of  Bidar's  coins  struck   there,  the    British   Museum    contains 
one  in  gold  and  one  in  silver.  The  Labor  Museum  Catalogue  registers  a 
muhr  of  Bidar's,  issued  from  the  Muhammadabadraint,  and  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue  two  other  muhrs,  which,  if  the  legends  have  been 
read  aright,  hail  from  Ahmadabad  (Br.  Mus.    Catal.,  Nos.  1207  and 
1208),  Of  these  last,  indeed,  the  specimen  given  on  Plate  XXIX.  of  the 
Catalogue  wants  the  initial  letters  of  the  name  of  the  mint ;  so,  possiblyr 
this  coin  may  be  just  a  duplicate  of  the  Muhammadabad  muhr,  and 
not  an  Ahmadabad  coin  at  all.     Assuming,  however,  the  correctnesir 
of  Mr.  Lane-Poole's  rendering,  the  reverse  legend  is, 

Banah  ahad  jalus  maimanat  ma*iius,  Parb  Ahmadabad, 

In  the  year  1  of  the  reign  of  tranquil  prosperity,  atrackat  Ahmadabad ; 

wliile  the  obverse  exhibits,  along  with  the  Hijri  year  1203  (1788-89 
A.  D.)i  the  following  distich  : — 


Shah  Muhammad  Bidar  Bakht, 

Owner  of  the  orofm  and  throne  of  the  world,  struck  coins  of  gold, 


In  now  concluding  this  account  of  the  Mughal  coinage  of  Ahmad- 
abad, it  may  be  of  interest  to  noto  how  many  of  the  fifteen  Emperora 
and  nine  Pretenders  that  occupied  the  throne  of  Dehli,  subsequent 
to  the  annexation  of  the  province  of  Gujarat^  are  represented  by  their 
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coins  in  the  four  collections  that  have  supplied  the  material  for  this 
mrticle.     The  following  Table  furnishes  this  information : — 


CollectioD. 

Bmperors  (15). 

Petenders  (9). 

Total  (21). 

British  Huseam 

4 

4 

8 

Lahor        „ 

••• 

6 

0 

6 

Calcatta    „ 

••• 

7 

0 

7 

Taylor  Cabinet 

••• 

13 

2 

16 

The  aggregate  collection,  formed  from  these  four,  contains  A^mad' 
abad  coins  of  thirteen  of  the  fifteen  Emperors  and  of  four  of  the 
nine  Pretenders.  The  two  Emperors  and  five  Pretenders  still  un- 
represented are: — 

Jahandar  Shah. 

Bahadur  Shah  II. 

Dawar  Bakhsh. 


Emperors 


Pretenders 


1. 
2. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Shah  ShujaS 
Earn  Bakhsh. 
Niku  Siyar. 
Ibrahim. 

Of  the  two  Emperors,  the  latter,  Bahadur  Shah  II.,  ascended  the 
throne  in  1837,  and  thus  two  years  after  the  issue  of  a  uniform 
coinage  for  British  India.  Hence,  as  we  have  already  had  ^occasion 
to  remark,  probably  no  coins  were  ever  struck  at  the  Ahmadabad 
mint  in  the  name  of  Bahadur  II. 

The  only  remaining  Emperor  whose  coins  are  still  wanting  is 
Jahandar,  who  reigned  for  eleven  months  of  the  year  1124  H. 
(1712  A.  D.). 

Of  the  five  Pretenders  in  the  above  list,  four,  it  would  seem,  coined 
each  at  but  a  single  mint — to  wit,  Dawar  Bakhsh  at  Liihor,  Shah 
Shuja*  at  Akbarabad  (Agra),  Ibrahim  at  Shahjahaniibad  (Dehll), 
and  Niku  Siyar  at  Surat,  possibly  also  at  Bhakkar ;  while  of  the 
fifth,  Kam  Bakhsh,  coins  axe  known  to  have  issued  only  from  the 
two  mints  of  Bijapur  and  Haidarabad.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
of  these  five  Pretenders  continued  coining  for  a  full  twelve  month. 
Hence,  omitting  Bahadur  II.  from  our  reckoning,  inasmuch  as  his 
date  (1837-1857  A.  D.)  is  later  than  the  lowest  limit  (1835  A.  D). 
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assigned  to  the  Mughal  currency  of  Ahmad abaad,  the  coins  of  all 
the  uiirepreseuted  £mperor8  and  Pretenders  do  not  cover  in  the 
aggregate  a  period  of  more  than  four  or  fiTC  years.  Clearly,  then, 
the  Mughal  coins  of  AhmadHbad  contained  in  existing  cabinets  con- 
stitute, as  to  type  at  least,  a  collection  very  nearly  complete. 

Geo.  p.  Taylor, 

Ahmadahad,  lOth  January  1899. 

I  desire  here  to  express  my  deep  obligations  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Henry 
Cousens,  M.  R.  ^.  S.,  the  accomplished  Superintendent  of  the  Archeeo- 
logical  Survey,  Western  India,  for  the  very  great  trouble  he  has  so 
kindly  taken  in  connexion  with  the  production  of  the  Plates  that 
illustrate  this  article.  Having  with  his  own  hands  made  casts  in 
plaster  of  the  original  coins,  he  sent  me  excellent  photographs  of 
them,  from  which  the  accompanying  five  Plates  have  been  prepared 
by  the  ordinary  processes. 

G.  P.  T. 
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No. 


Bnlt&n 

or 
Emperor. 


Teab. 


Ilijri. 


Bcgnal. 


MoDth. 


Weight 

in 
grain*. 


Typical  of 
Hijri 
period. 


2 


8 


Sultao  Mn^affar 
Bhih  lU. ' 


Akbar 


5 
6 

7 

8 


9 
10 
11 


n 


>i 


II 


f» 


>» 


1} 


n 


n 


991 


980 
932 
991 


••• 


982 


98x 


37 


39  llahi 


44  Ilahi 


47  Ilahi 


•••  •• 


170 
85 
174 
174 
172 
177 


Ardibihisht      177 


Babman    ... 


Aban 


176 


174 


308 


77 


980-982 
982-986 

987-1000 

1000-1001 

1001-1002 

C  1002.1009 
it  1011-1014 

1010 

' M.  981 -995 

II 


Ml 
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Platr  XL 


No 


fiultan 

(ir 

Kinpcror, 


Year, 


Hijri. 


Regnal. 


Month. 


Weight 

in 
grains 


Typical  of 

Hijri 

period. 


12 
13 
U 

ir> 

in 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 


Akbar 


)? 


II 


>> 


»» 


j» 


»» 


Suit  fin 
Sliah. 


ti 


'I 


•  •« 

•  •  • 

•  •« 

■  •  • 

«  •  ■ 

*  •• 

•  •1 

■  •  • 

•  ■  • 

Salim 

•  »: 

38  llahi... 


44  llabi... 


n        ••• 


16  llahi... 


44  Ilfihi... 


47  llahi... 


46  llahi... 


5  llahi... 


Aban 


Amardad  ... 


>» 


Araardad  ... 


Farwardin... 


Bahman    ... 


Di 


Abaa 


6  llahi...'    Azr 


312 


630 


810 


154 


74 


242 


116 


58 


176 


178 


244 


M.  1001-1003 


-E.  1003-1009 


» 


.E.  1009-1014 


II 


»» 
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Plate  III. 


No. 


Emperor. 


M 


S6 


Jahinglr 


27 


28 


80 

81 

33* 

13 

84* 

85t 


»» 


f$ 


>» 


II 


II 


fi 


•) 


Year, 


Hijri. 


Regnal. 


Montli. 


Weight 

ia 
grains 


Typical  of 

Hijri 

period. 


1015 


1019 


1021 


1022 


1025 


1027 


1027 


(L027) 


7  Ilihi  ... 


.«» ••• 


Miih  Almii... 


...    MihMihr...      176 


211 


219 


175 


1014.1017 


1017-1019 


1020  1023 


1027 
(1027) 

1027 
(1027; 

1027 


a  llahl  ... 


San  ah  12 
J  u  Ills. 

Sanah  13 
Jalus. 

Sanah  13 
Julus. 

(Sanah  13) 


MahAinardad      174 


(Aries) 
(Taurus)    ... 
(Gemini)  ... 


Sanah  18)  (Cancer)   ... 


Sanah  13 
Julus, 

Sanah  IS 


Sanah  13 


Sanah  13 


(Leo) 
(Cancer)  „. 


176 


175 


175 


173 


174 


174 


175 


173 


175 


1022-1026 


1027-1033 


*  The  logend  on  No.  32  differs  from  that  on  No.  34. 

t  The  legends  on  Nos,  35  and  36  are  the  same^  but  the  obverses  of  these  two 
present  different  arrangement:}  of  the  words. 
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Plate  IV, 


No. 


Emperor. 


Year. 


Hijri. 


Regnal- 


Mouth. 


Wei  gilt 

in 
grains. 


Tjpical  oi 

Hijri 

periuci. 


37    JaliaQj^ir  and  Nur  1036 
J.ilmn 


10 

41* 
42* 

43 

4  It 
45t 


Jahangir 


«> 


SLali  JahHn(I.)... 


j> 


Jt 


»• 


>i 


>r 


1016 


1017 


103: 


1037 

Hijri 
Sanaii 

1037 

Hijri 

Sanah. 

1039 


1043 


...I  1055 


2x 


4 


Sanah     1 


Sanali      1 


Sanah      1 


3  llalii 
Sanali. 


•••••• 


6 


19 


•t* 


Aidihlhislit 
Muh. 


47 


48 


'I 


■•• 


10G9  '  S»nah   33 


104^i 


GliahT  .. 


8 


••«  ••• 


Isfaudarmuz. 


!••••« 


176 
371 
390 

174 
174 
175 
174 
176 

43 
154 

156 


1034—103 


JR 


Al 


1037— IDS 


1088—104 


1 

>10;8— 10( 

I 

J 


M 


JR 


*  The  1  \:zen«ls  oo  Xos.  -41  anl  '12  arc  the  samo,  but  the  obverses  of  these 
coins  prrt«»pnt  different  arranpeninntfl  of  tho  words. 

+  X'>«».  41  and  45  differ  only  in  tho  positions  assigned  on  their  obreiBes  to 
r.'gnal  year  and  on  their  reverses  to  the  Hijri  year. 

§  Nu.  46  is  a   nithar. 


teji 


■•v''i.'e^-o«*' 


(FSffHiy  iCy 


,dm-^--xi:^' 


igP^^-^ 


'4<tt 


■<.i-.4 
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Plate. 

V. 

Ko. 

Emperor. 

Yeab. 

Month. 

Weigh 

in 
j^raina 

t     Typical  of 
Hijri 
period. 

Hijri. 

Regnal. 

1 

1 

49 

Mnrid  BakhRh ... 

1008 

1 

176 

450* 

Aoranggeb'Alam- 
^"r  (L) 

107.5 

Ran  ah 
7  Jul  us 

177 

'^1069—1119. 

J 

51* 

n          M           ••. 

1116 

•)  ^  »j 

177 

82 

BahJidur  fihah 
•ilam  (1.) 

1120 

o 

■ 

•••  ••• 

178 

1119-1134. 

JSZ 

FarruH^  6iy»r ... 

[112]9 

n  6  „ 

177 

1124—1131. 

U 

Rafi'al-darajat  .. 

(1131) 

..  (1)  .. 

178 

1131. 

H 

Mul^ammad  Bl^uh 

1143 

•»    13  |, 

177 

1131—1161 

€6 

A^mad  Rhiih     ... 

1161 

)»   ^  1' 

174 

1161—1167 

€7 

*AlamgIr  (II.)  ... 

1169 

!»  2   ,, 

178 

1167-1173 

C8 

S2}ahJa^nn(III.) 

1173 

» (1)  -, 

178 

1173. 

l»9 

Bhah  'Alain  (XL). 

U88 

"  (16)  „ 

178 

1173—1221, 

60 

Akbar  Rhah  (II). 

1230 

11  8  „ 

178 

1221—1251. 

ei 

>»            •• 

1236 

»14„ 

120 

•  No8.  60and  51  differ  only  in  the  positiona  assigned  on  their  obverses  to 
ik*  Hijri  year. 


■ 

1 

*44 

Platb  II.^^B__ 

NO 

Sultiia 

YBAB. 

Honth. 

VTcight 

in 
grsin*. 

period. 

1 

Hijri. 

B(«nal. 

IS 

Akbnr 

... 

38  Illhi... 

Ab5n 

812 

^.  1001-1003 

13 

4111sbi,., 

Am«rf»d  ... 

630 

M.  1003-1009                   1 

11 

Id 



IS  Ilihi... 

r 

310 
154 

Ifi 

... 

U  llUhi... 

Amoldod  ... 

74 

. 

IT 



... 

47  Ilihi... 

Parwardin,., 

24S 

M.  1009-1014 

IS 

... 

*6  ilahi... 

Bahmau    ... 

IIB 

u 

IB 

.. 

... 

r 

? 

58 

„ 

20 

Sultin         8alitQ 
Bih. 

... 

6 

Dl 

17G 

7 

21 



... 

5  mw,.. 

Abia 

170 

f 

22 

S  Ilabi... 

Air 

214 

! 

J 

w^ 

J 

^F 

1 


^Hf^^^P  ^^^^ 
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wad  singera  were  sttacheJ  to  his  Court,  ami  a  deceut  provision  wu 
msde  for  hia  near  relatires  by  Nana  Fadnnvis.  In  the  oalnre  ol 
things,  there  hm  however  nothing  lo  prevent  the  cuntinnance  of  the 
old  arrBngemeiit  of  BSsocinting  the  great  Militarj  and  CiTJi  Com- 
mniiders  iu  the  Couacils  of  the  State,  but  the  l-'ealiMat  Appnreail/ 
contemed  themselves  with  igooring  the  (wefalneas  of  the  Raj  Mandal, 
and  substituting  in  its  plaue  the  subordinate  purely  civil  officials, 
Fadnia,  Mujumdare,  and  others,  nho,  under  the  old  nrrangeuieitts, 
were  attached  to  departments,  and  helped  the  minisiera  or  district 
Commanders,  Of  the  Darnkdars,  only  two,  Fadnis  and  Mujumdars, 
appear  to  have  been  retained  by  the  Brahmin  Government  at  Poona, 
and  the  rest,  the  l>ewan,  Kaikhnms,  Potnia  aTid  Jamdar,  seem  to  have 
iwen  dropped,  and  the  Feshwa'a  Fadnis  auperspded  his  superior  t\it 
Mujumdar,  and  becauie  virtually  what  Pant  Praiinidhi  was  under 
Shahu'a  rule.  This  diminution  at  the  power  of  the  Raj  Mandal, 
while  it  helped  to  strengthen  the  ascendency  of  the  Peahvraa  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  naturaily  led,  in  course  of  time,  to  the  alienation  of 
the  great  CommanderB  who  hud  helped  in  Shabu's  reign  to  extend 
the  power  of  ihe  Marathaa  over  Gujarath,  Ma!wa,  Bundelkhand, 
Rajputana.  Delhi,  liengal,  OriBsa  and  Nagpnr,  The  Pcshwa'a  own 
model  served  as  an  example  to  the  several  Conimaudera  who  estab- 
liahod  themselves  in  power  at  Bnroda.  Indore,  Gwalior,  Dhar, 
Nagpiir,  and  other  places.  The  cauimou  bond  of  union  which,  iu 
Sbahn'a  time,  held  all  the  Chiefs  together,  ceased  to  be  operative,  and, 
in  its  place,  cnch  greiit  commander,  like  the  Peahtva,  strove  to  be 
chief  master  in  hia  territories  and  only  helped  the  common  cfluse  on 
occasions  of  great  emergeucirs.  Even  the  Peshwa's  faronrite  Com- 
mandere,  Sciudia,  Holkar.  and  the  Puwara,  followed  the  traditions  of 
independence,  which  the  Gaikwads,  the  Dabhade$,  and  the  Bbosales  nf 
Nagpar,  who  claimed  to  hold  their  possessions  under  Shahu'a  Sanadas, 
had  begun  to  cherish,  as  the  equals  of  the  Peshwas.  in  their  own 
doiniDioiis.  The  later  additions  of  Brahmin  Sardara  repreaentcd  by 
the  Patwardhaas,  the  Fadkee,  and  the  Kaatrs,  In  the  South,  the 
Vinehurkars,  and  tha  Raj«  Bahadnre,  the  Bundeles,  the  Purandarea, 
and  the  Bhuakutcs  iu  the  North  of  the  Deccan.  uaiurally  followed  the 
same  example,  and  by  the  time  the  first  period  euds  with  the  battle 
oC  Paniput,  when  the  whole  nation  was  represented  by  its  leaders, 
amall  and  great,  the  bond  of  union  beuaniB  virtually  dissolved  ;  and 
though  they  joined  together,  nn  great  occasions,  such  as  at  Kbarda, 
•oil  in  the  wan  with  the  English.  Hyder,  and  Tippa,  the  old  solidarity 
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of  interest  became  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  constitution  which 
had  aerved  such  great  purposes  under  Shiwaji,  Rajaram  and  Shahu, 
in  holding  the  nation  together  for  a  huiidied  years,  gave  place  to  a 
mere  Government  by  single  chiefs,  assisted  by  subordinates,  instead  of 
equals,  and  naturally  failed  to  evoke  that  spirit  of  patriotic  co-opera- 
tion which  had  achieved  such  wonderful  results.  In  the  forty  years  of 
rule  enjoyed  by  Shahu,  he  was  not  merely  a  titular  head  of  the  Mara- 
tha  Government,  Though  he  led  no  arniie?^  in  the  field,  he  directed 
all  operations,  ordered  and  recalled  Commanders,  and  ho  exercised  a 
great  controlling  power  on  the  Chiefs.  It  was  due  to  his  elYorts  that 
Gujarath  was  divided  between  the  Peshwa  and  the  Dabhades  or  Gaik- 
wads  in  equal  halves  after  tlic  battle  of  Debhai,  When  Balaji  Bajirao 
wanted  to  invade  Bengal,  Kaghoji  Bhosale  protested  at  Satara,  and 
Shaba  was  strong  enough  to  euforce  moderation  even  over  the  tower- 
ing ambition  of  Balaji,  and  forced  him  to  leave  the  Eastern  provinces 
of  India  free  for  tlic  development  of  the  Bliosalo's  power.  Bajirao 
was  only  a  general  under  Shahu,  and  the  Pratinidhi,  Bhosales,  Nim- 
balkars,  Dabhades,  Guikwads,  Kadara  Bandes,  Angres,  Qhorpades, 
all  respected  his  orders.  When  Shahu's  great  authority  was  with- 
drawn, this  restraint  was  removed,  and  though  the  Peshwas  succeeded 
in  establishing  their  authority,  both  over  .lanoji  Bhosale  and  Damaji 
Gaikwad,  their  submission  was  made  reluctantly  ;  and  when  the 
Peshwas  themselves  lost  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  first  four 
members  of  the  family,  and  minorities,  and  internal  dissensions  com- 
menced at  Poona,  neither  the  Gaikwads  nor  the  Bhosales  would 
concern  themselves  with  tlie  common  weal,  and  though  Scindia  and 
Holkar,  the  Patwardhans,  and  the  other  Chiefs  showed  more  fidelity 
for  a  longer  period,  the  balance  of  power  was  destroyed,  and  even 
Nana  Fadnavis's  genius  could  not  control  th^»so  Chiefs  to  subordinate 
their  private  interests  to  the  general  good,  and  they  began  to 
strengthen  themselves  by  forming  treaties  of  peace  with  foreign 
Powers,  Nana,  indeed,  tried  io  correct  the  mistake,  by  setting  up  the 
Satara  Raja's  power  after  Sawai  Madhaorao's  death,  but  he  found  that 
this  was  impracticable,  as  the  dismemberment  had  proceeded  too  far. 
If  the  Peshwas  had  continued  true  to  the  ji  iicient  Raj  Mandal,  while 
substituting  themselves  as  the  deputies  of  the  hereditary  Rajas,  had 
m  intained  the  old  constitution  intact,  and  had  not  tried  to  rule  the 
Empire  by  a  machinery  of  subordinates,  originally  intended  by 
Sbivaji  for  particular  oflTicos  and  commands,  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  great  purposes  served  by  the  Raj  Mandal  under  Sbivaji,  Rajaram, 
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aod  Sbahu,  might  not  have  been  fal&lled  with  equal  success  ii 
times  of  their  Brnhmia  ministers.  This  seems  to  bo  the  principal 
point  of  depHrtiire  between  the  old  traditions  and  the  nevf  order  of 
things  establislied  in  their  place  at  Foona,  and  it  ■wna  a  deptittur'^ 
ntiended  with  disastrous  effects.  The  change  meant  the  conTersinn 
of  the  organic  i*hole  into  an  inorganic  mass,  and  it  reproduced 
the  ulil  MHhomedan  methods  of  single  rule,  Bgatnat  which  Shivaj^ 
had  successfully  struggled  whan  he  organized  the  Raj  Maodol.  ^M 

Caste  Ascendsncy.  ^M 

One  other  general  feature  which  distinguishes  the  first  period  under 
Shivsji  and  Shahn,  from  the  period  which  Follotved  the  ^Blabliahmenl. 
of  the  PeshwJi's  power  at  Poona,  relniea  to  the  fact  that  while  most 
of  the  great  Military  Commi^nders  in  the  earlier  period  were  Mara~ 
thas,  wiib  the  notable  exception  of  the  Feshwaa  themselves,  the  men 
who  rose  to  distinction  in  the  latter  half  of  the  centorj  were,  for  [lie 
most  part,  Brahmins,  lu  the  wars  ol  [ odependr-nce,  Uhanaji  Jadhnv 
and  SantBJi  Ghorpade  made  their  mark  as  leaders,  the  Nimbaliiars, 
Attoles,  the  Bhosales,  the  Pawnrs,  the  Angres,  and  the  Dabhades 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  war,  which  led  to  the  accession  of 
Sbahu  to  the  throne.  In  Shivaji's  own  time,  Moropant  Piugle,  the 
Hflnmaiites,  Abaji  Sonadeo,  Datto  AnnH]'i,  and  others  played  as  pro- 
minent a.  part  as  did  Gujars,  Mohites,  Pnlknre,  Knnks,  and  Malusarea; 
hut  in  the  wars  of  Independence,  the  Brnhmiii  element  cbietl;  eierted 
its  inQnence  in  ths  Council,  and  not  in  the  bnttle-fioid.  In  the  time 
of  the  Second  Peshwa,  tbe  great  leaders  were  Miilbarrao  Ilolkar, 
Pilaji  Jndbuv,  Hanoji  Shinde,  and  his  three  sons.  In  Balaji's  time 
this  preponderance  of  the  Maratha  element  continued,  and  excepting 
the  members  of  tbe  Peshwa's  family,  the  Brahmins  made  themselfea 
useful  chiefly  as  civilians.  After  tbe  removal  of  l.be  capital  from 
Satara  to  Poona,  a  change  took  place  in  this  policy,  and  we  find  that 
nil  tbe  great  Commanders  who  acquired  fame  niid  territory  after  1760 
were  in  the  Peccan,  almost  exclusively,  Brahmins.  Even  the  Parbhu 
element  ceaaed  to  be  of  any  imports  nee  at  the  Poona  Court,  though 
it  enjoyed  considerable  power  at  Bnroda  and  Nsgpur.  Similarly,  the 
Shcuvi  ^ud  Saraawat  Bralimin  element  rose  to  eminence  in  the  Scin- 
dia's  (erritorv  ;  the  other  Brahmin  element  in  tlioie  great  camps  at 
Tndore,  Baroda,  Gwalior  and  iVagpur  occnpied  a  very  subordinate  posi- 
tion. In  the  Deccan,  however,  the  men  who  rose  to  power  were  all 
Brahmins,  the  Yincbnrkars,  the  Baje  Bsbadars,  the  Bhiukntes,   the 
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Bnndeles,  the  Khers,  the  Kanades,  the  Panscs,  the  Biniwales,  the 
Patwardhans,  the  Mehendales,  the  Gokhlesi,  the  Beheres,  the  Lagus, 
Che  Rastes,  the  Fadkes,  the  Pethes,  and  a  host  of  other  smaller  names 
might  he  mentioned  in  support  of  this  view.  And  even  among;  the 
Brahmins  it  so  happened  that  later  in  the  century,  the  Deshastha  sec- 
tion took  sidfs  with  Ra^hoha  Dada,  while  the  Koukanastha  section  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  the  Poona  ministers.  Sakharam  Bapa,  the  Uaje 
Bahadars,  the  Vinchurkars,  and  the  Hinganes  took  part  in  these  wars 
till  Raghoha's  side  ;  while  the  other  Brahmin  leaders  mentioned  above 
sided  with  the  party  opposed  to  Ras^hoha,  When  in  course  of  time, 
Bajirao  succeeded  to  the  throne,  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  section 
which  had  followed  Nana  Fadnavis,  and  the  Patwardhans,  the  Raste:^, 
&Dd  Nana  Fadnavis  himself  were  the  objects  of  the  bitterest  hostilities. 
This  infiAsion  of  the  racial  and  caste  element  among;  the  military  leaders 
of  the  nation  was  the  most  distinguishing  mark  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
century.  There  ^were  parties  within  parties,  with  little  chance  of  a 
common  and  active  sympathy  throughout  all  the  classes  ^ho  had  been 
held  together  with  snch  successful  results  by  Shiwaji,  Rajaram,  and 
Shahu.  The  first  half  of  the  century  was  singularly  free  from  these 
racial  and  caste  jealousies.  In  the  latter  half,  they  had  attained  snch 
prominence,  that  concert  was  impossible,  and  each  gro«it  leader 
naturally  cared  to  pursue  his  own  interest  to  the  sacritice  of  the  corn- 
monwealrh.  The  Brahmins  at  this  time  came  to  regard  themselves 
as  a  governing  caste,  with  special  privileges  and  exemptions,  which  were 
unknown  under  the  system  founded  by  Shiwaji.  The  Konkauaslha 
Brahmin  Karkoons,  who  had  the  monopoly  of  all  tlio  Secretariate  of 
Daftar  offices,  and  received  respectable  salaries,  obtained  the  privi- 
lege of  having  their  goods  exempted  from  Custom  duties  and  ferry 
charges  when  they  imported  grain  and  other  goods  from  outside  ports 
land  places.  The  Brahmin  land-holders  in  the  Kalyan  Pnint,  and 
also  in  Maral,  had  their  lands  assessed  at  half  or  lower  rates  than 
were  levied  from  other  classes.  In  Criminal  Courts  the  Brahmins 
liad  always  enjoyed  the  exceptional  privilege  of  exemption  from  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  and  even  when  they  were  courtned  in 
forts,  they  were  more  liberally  treated  than  the  other  classes.  Be- 
sides these  advantages,  they  had  the  monopoly  of  the  charities  freely 
bestowed  by  the  State  to  this  class  in  consideration  of  their  sanctity. 
The  record  which  relates  to  Bajirao  IL's  time  bears  ample  testimony 
to  the  extent  of  the  abuses  which  followed  thiti  indulgence.  The 
Dakshaaa  charity,  started  with  a  view  to  eucourage  learning,  became 
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Li-ncially  a  grant  to  all  Brahmins,  and  Poona  became  the  centre  of  a 
Jarro  p;Mi])v  r  |juj)ulation*  As  many  as  30  to  40  thousand  Brahmins 
woiv  I'jil  i  >L'  Jjiys  together  at  the  State  expense  at  the  great  festivals 
Avith  till'  I.  sliicsl  viands.  All  these  distinguishing  f'eatnres  of  purely 
s:ir<::\loi;il  Ciiste  ascendency  characterised  the  close  of  the  century, 
and  intiudiiced  a  deinoralisntion  of  which  few  people  have  any  correct 
idea.  Tii  tlie  hands  oi  the  last  liajirao  the  State  ceased  to  be 
tlie  idnil  |>i\)tector  of  all  ellipses  and  upholder  of  equal  justice. 
Uaiinlii^'s  high  ideal  of  the  region  of  Mah-.irashtra  was  lowered  down 
t'»  iMie  ill  k^f'pingvvith  the  belief  vhat  the  State  had  no  higher  function 
tliiui  to  yiioa'Ct  the  cow  and  the  BrahuAin,  and  the  usual  consequences 
fullowcil  .- uch  a  decadence  of  viitr.c. 

A  rn  ij. 

The  next  point  of  departure  relates  to  the  army,  which,  in  fact, 
re }>ie.s^n1«!d  the  ^laratha  nation  more  I'.iithfully  tha^any  otlier  single 
{-(•(•ij.iii  ut  ilie  ])()pulation.  Shivaji  eonimeneed  his  work  of  conqucHt 
uf  tiio  i'orfs  round  about  Poona  and  in  the  Ivonkan  with  the  help  of 
tlio  .Mii-alis  nnd  the  Hetkarirs.  The  iirmv  then  consisted  only  of 
tlu' 1  Iiisi'iun  Infantry,  who  were  armjid  generally  with  swords  and 
n.  ra'Mu  Ts.  When  later  on,  he  descended  into  the  plains,  the  cavalry 
l'<M'ai:ie  the  chief  agency  ot  •■ITonsive  warfare  in  the  hands  of  the 
I\!aratii.\-.  The  old  ^la vales  and  lletkaries  wore  retained,  but  chiefly 
in  ( .jr  n\ands  of  the  llill-forts.  The  Cavalry  thus  brouurht  into  exist- 
ence  fnn^ht  with  the  Moi^uls  nnder  Aurangzeh,  and  spread  the 
ti'iror  (if  the  Maratha  namo  thro'iL^^luntt  India.  Thev  were  not  mer- 
(Ml  aiiv-s  in  the  nsual  sense  of  tl.e  w«»r(l.  They  enlisted  in  the  army 
ilther  <iiigl\,or  with  their  horses  and  men,  for  tho  fair  season  of 
the  Vv-ar,  and  when  the  rain<  apj)roached,  they  returned  to  tb?ir 
hoij.cs  and  cultivated  their  aneestral  lands.  The  highest  families 
u'lori(  d  in  heini;-  Shilledars  and  l>argirs,  and  their  pride  consisted  in 
tlu'  iiuniler  of  troops  or  Pathaks  that  followed  them,  and  the  recruit- 
in..;  was  made  withont  any  diffieulty.  The  summons  to  arms  was 
aeconipanied  with  a  payment  ealled  Nalbandi,  made  in  advance  for 
the  expenses  for  joining  the  field  with  accoutrement  and  equipment 
of  tie  horse  and  man  alike,  and  each  trooper  had  liis  own  favourito 
eunnnandor,  whose  standard  he  followed  wherever  he  led  them.  The 
stren:;th  of  the  Maratha  Cavalry  continued  to  be  it?<  most  distin* 
guisliini;  feature  till  about  the  year  17i>0,  when  contact  with  the 
rnnich  and  the  Dritish  armies  discovered  the  superior  advautagcs  iu 
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modem  wars  of  regularly-trained  infantry  battalions  protected  by 
artillery^  the  third  arm  in  modern  warfare.  The  success  of  tiic  English 
and  the  French  induced  the  Maratha  leaders  to  have  recourse  to  this 
new  agency,  and  for  the  first  time  we  find  mention  made  of  the  Qardis 
or  the  trained  battalions.  The  weakness  of  this  new  addition  to  the 
Military  force  consisted  in  the  fact  that,  unlike  the  Mavales  or  the 
Shilledars,  who  each  owned  his  plot  of  land  and  served  the  State,  not 
as  mercenaries,  but  as  militia,  the  Gardis  were  mercenaries  pure  and 
simple,  made  up  of  foreign  recruits  of  different  nationalities,  who  had 
to  be  paid  fixed  salaries  all  the  year  round,  and  only  owed  loyalty  to 
the  commanders  who  paid  them  their  wages.  There  was  no  national 
element  in  this  new  force.  The  first  Maratha  Gardis  employed  by 
Sadashiva  Rao  Bhau  were  composed  of  disbanded  battalions  of  the 
French  native  army  led  by  the  famous  Ibrahimkhan  Gardi.  So  great 
was  Bhau's  confidence  in  him  that  he,  at  Panipat,  set  at  nought  the 
wise  counsels  of  the  great  Maratha  leaders  who  opposed  the  plan  of 
entrenching  themselves  before  the  enemy  and  risking  a  pitched  battle 
with  the  Afghans.  The  calamitous  result  of  this  over-confidence 
did  not  deter  the  Maratha  commanders  from  valuing  the  superior 
advantages  of  trained  battalions  officered  in  the  European  ways  of 
war.  Within  ten  years  from  the  defeat  at  Panipat,  the  Gardis 
strengthened  by  this  time  by  recruits  from  Arabs,  Siddis,  Abyssinians, 
Seikhs,  and  other  foreigners,  were  enlisted  in  large  numbers  at  rates  of 
pay  often  nearly  equal  to  what  was  j)aid  to  the  Shilledar  Cavalry  for 
horse  and  man.  The  mercenary  character  of  these  men  exhibited 
itself  in  the  cruel  death  of  NaraycMirao  Pcshwa  at  their  hands,  and 
there  was  for  a  time  a  reaction  against  their  employment.  The 
advantages  were,  however,  so  obvious  that  the  old  scruple  soon  vanished 
away,  and  in  the  new  armies  created  by  Mahadaji  Shinde  in  Hindustan 
trained  battalions  of  foreign  mercenaries,  officered  by  Europeans,  out- 
numbered the  old  cavalry,  which  w^s  permitted  to  occupy  only  a 
secondary  place.  The  success  which  attended  this  effort  induced 
Holkar,  Gaikwad,  Bhosle,  and  lastly  the  Peshwas  themselves,  to 
engage  foreign  mercenaries  and  to  rely  chiefly  on  their  support. 
Arabs,  Gosawies,  Seikhs,  and  Portuguese  battalions  were  thus  formed, 
and  Bajirao  II.  himself  engaged  two  battalions  officered  by  English 
adventurers  towards  the  close  of  the  century.  Even  the  Hill-forts 
which  had  been  hitherto  guarded  by  Mavales,  were  placed  in  charge 
of  these  mercenaries.  The  infantry  and  the  cavalry  elements  in  the 
nati?e  armies  were   thus   elbowed  out  of  their  importance,  and  the 
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I.,    otaine  mercenary  in  the  worst  sense 
■liMiiir  armies  there  wah  a   liccnxd 
ii.ihiiris,    who  accompaiiiorl    tlicm  and 
.0   .  iieiny,  and    ultinuitely  of  their  owis 
iiii|»ioying   trained  hattalions  liad  l>rni 
.i    ii  reiniisitc  knowledge  of  tbe  scientj- 
.  .5>ts  necessary  to  command  succe-^s  in  tlic 
.j»lesbnes3,  which  in  the  absence  of  sn<'h 
.  .fc;.ive  armies  when  their  tnropean  o1fl(:er^ 
•  ..4  .4 voided,  hni  no  care  Seems  to  have  becMi 
.1,  M)  that,  when  tlie  actnal  crisis  came,  they 
....  .  \cr  in  the  field.     In  th«  mean^^'hile   tlie 
.icijii  v-'tod  intiintrv  and  cavalry  forces  nnder- 
\u.>e,  s«»  thBt,  when  General  Welleslev  and 
'10  strt'MUith    of    tlio    battalions  opposed  to 
...     jii    in  the  country  wliicli  could  resist  ib^ 
>   .    I'Aler  of  course.     Tlie  old  infantry  and 
-  iiiiilua.    and    the  now    mercenaries  without 
%    k  uwlodi^c  of  military  science,  except  tlie 
-  \\ii   Pendharis  who  accompanied  them. 
:    Mialvr'.ed  the  nation  towards  the  end  of  the 


'.y.   N.ivy  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.     The 

T  K'ss  stranj^e  eb'ment  to  the    Marathnfl 

i.^t.     Tboujj;h  Shivaji  had  tlie  strength  of 

.  v<  -i-(iCO  it  under  a  MahoTiiedan  commander 

s  M  ..rh    on  the  Malabar  coast,  and   fought 

.  .      il  the  Angriaa  rose  to  power  that  the 

■.  ...iii*e   the  sea-const  and  hold  the  Moi^ul 

s.'  IVshwas  tiic  Subha  Armar  was  a  part 

«i::)  its  hcad-fpiarters  at  Vijayadurg  and 

:   r»assein,  which   was    also  called  the 

.  .'.»  Lh  frequently  made  of  the  struggles 

■^    V->^rias  with  the  En^Mish,   till  at  last 

^•-  >ptM';ited  with    the   Knglish,  and  he 

.   .,  .a-»"   power  on  land  and  sea  in  \7hCt, 

.  «  Sv  which  the  niercnntilo  vessel  a 

•-  ;ht  be   utilized    fur   defensive 
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parpoBee  by  enlisting  the  Taudels  and  Sarangs  in  private  employ  on 
increased  pay  when  their  services  were  wanted  by  the  Government. 
Nothing  eame  of  this  proposal.  Anandrao  Dhulap  and  his  son 
Janrao  continued  to  be  the  Peshwa's  admirals  in  charge  of  the  navy 
at  Vijayadurg,  bat  no  great  use  was  made  of  this  force,  except  for  the 
protection  of  commerce  and  the  occasional  overthrow  of  pirates  from 
the  Catch  and  Gujarath  side.  Altogether,  in  assisting  the  English 
to  put  down  the  An^^rias'  power,  the  Peshwas  diminished  the  impor- 
tance of  their  own  navy  for  defensive  and  offensive  purposes. 

Forts, 

To  turn  next  to  the  Forts.  In  the  best  times  of  the  Maratha  rnle 
more  than  200  forts  were  garrisoned  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Shivaji  understood  the  duties  of  the  king  to  include  the  preservation 
of  the  forts  as  a  matter  of  special  concern,  and  elaborate  regulations 
were  made  for  the  garrisons  stationed  in  the  forts.  The  defenders 
of  the  forts  had  lands  assigned  to  them  for  their  maintenance,  and 
room  ^as  found  for  the  employment  of  all  classes,  Brahmins,  Mara- 
thas,  Ramosis,  Mahars,  Mangs,  &c.  These  latter  performed  out-post 
duties.  Besides  the  garrisons  specially  attached  to  the  forts,  detach- 
ments of  regular  infantry  were  stationed  in  the  large  forts  for  pro- 
tection. Later  on,  Portuguese  artillerymen  were  employed,  and 
guns  were  mounted  on  their  battlements  in  some  places.  In  the 
Garnatic,  Gardis  were  employed  on  similar  duties  as  a  check  on  the 
Canarese  garrisons.  The  old  system  was  departed  from  in  the  em- 
ployment of  these  mercenaries,  and  even  the  old  garrisons  were 
shifted  from  one  place  to  another  for  supposed  reasons  of  State. 
Under  the  later  Peshwas,  these  forts  appear  chiefly  to  have  served 
the  double  purpose  of  State  granaries  and  State  prisons.  State  pri- 
soners were  sent  to  the  forts  for  custody,  and  the  condemned  crimi- 
nals of  both  the  sexes  were  sent  there  for  penal  servitude.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  century,  the  forts  are  chiefly  mentioned  in  this 
connection.  Against  the  more  improved  means  of  warfare  repre- 
sented by  the  artillery,  these  hill-forts  ceased  to  be  valuable  for  the 
purposes  of  defence,  and  in  many  places  they  were  neglected  and 
allowed  to  go  into  disrepair.  In  the  wars  with  the  English,  the 
forts  offered  little  or  no  protection,  and  submitted  without  firing  a 
shot.  The  army,  the  navy,  and  the  forts  were  thus  by  the  course  of 
events,  and  the  neglect  of  the  State,  rendered  incapable,  for  different 
reasons^  of  doing  any  service  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century. 
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Tuhlic  Debt. 

While  In  these  higher  spheres  of  statesmanship  and  the  art  of 
(Government  the  lines  of  departure  pursued  by  the  latter  Peshwas 
and  their  ministors  indicate  visible  signs  of  decay,  it  must  injustice 
in  tl)em  be  admitted  that,  iu  tlie  matter  of  tlir^  revenue  and  judicial 
lujuia^i^ment,  the  Government  at  Poona  showed  great  powers  of 
applloiition,  careful  elaboration  of  detail,  and  an  lioncst  desire  to 
ailminister  well  the  charge  entrust^^l  to  them.  The  financial  condi- 
tion ol"  thi>  State  was  decidedly  superior  to  the  hand-to-mouth  sys- 
tem which  characterised  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  It  is 
well-known  that  all  the  great  Maratha  leaders,  including  Bajirao  1., 
fiKvftys  found  it  difficult  to  rai^^c  the  monies  required  for  their  great 
expeditions  in  Hindustan,  and  the  information  given  in  the  Diaries 
of  the  debts  contracted  by  Balaji  Bajirao  between  1740  and  1760 
shows  :i  totiil  of  a  croro  and  a  half  of  public  debt.  The  strain 
repres«uit<'tl  by  this  amount  will  be  better  understood  when  it  is  men- 
tioned tli:it  the  Poshwa's  Government  had  to  pay  from  12  to  18  per 
vv.ui.  iiii'Test  on  these  loans.  Owina;  to  the  great  collapse  at  Paui- 
pat,  tliin;^^  did  not  much  improve  in  Madhavrao's  time.  The  poor 
Prime  li;ul  a  heavy  load  of  debts,  amounting  to  some  Rs.  24,00,000, 
Avhich  had  to  be  satisfied  by  the  assurance  given  on  his  death -bed 
by  till*  !iiinisf«Ts  about  him  that  his  bonds  would  be  discharged  there 
and  lh«  !i.  Under  Nana  Padnavis's  careful  management,  this  state  of 
things  np|>i*ars  to  have  greatly  improved,  and  the  accounts  do  not 
show  that  the  debts  contracted  by  Jiim  exceeded  a  few  lacs.  The 
hist  IVsliwa  had  ai>parently  no  debts  to  pay,  but  was  able  to  collect 
a  lar^e  private  treasure  of  his  own. 

Revenue  Management » 

'i'he  system  of  revenue  management  under  Balaji  Bajirao,  Madhav- 
rao,  and  Nana  Fadnavis,  was  on  the  whole  careful.  New  sources  of 
revenue  w(!re  develoj)ed,  and  the  old  improved.  The  land  settle- 
ments :r.adc  by  the  I\»shwas  during  this  period  show  that,  while 
anxious  not  to  oppress  the  ryots,  every  care  was  taken  to  insist  on 
the  rights  of  the  Government.  Whenever  the  country  needed  that 
relief,  leases  varying  from  three  to  seven  years  were  granted  on  the 
terms  of  *Istawas,'  r.  e.  gradually-increasing  assessments.  The  old 
VKamal*  fit^'ires  (maximum  amounts  collected)  of  Tillage  and  par- 
uana  revenues  were,  of  course,  never  realized,  and  were  never  meant  to 
)»e  r('ali/.«'d.   Tlirs*'  amounts  were  rcduecd  so  as  to  suit  the  conditious 
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of  the  population  and  general  prosperity  in  fixing  the 'Tankha' 
or  realizable  revenue,  and  large  reductions  were  made  in  the  *  Tan- 
kha'  figures  whenever,  owing  to  war  or  famine,  enquiries  showed 
that  the  complaints  were  reasonable.  Wliorever  the  Batai,  or  system 
of  crop  division,  obtained,  the  Government,  after  deducting  seeds  and 
other  necessary  charges  paid  by  the  ryots,  left  i  or  J  of  the  crop  to 
the  cultivator,  and  took  the  rest  for  the  State.  In  Shiwaji's  time  the 
proportions  are  stated  to  have  been  -J-  and  ^.  The  Batai  system  was 
not  much  in  favour,  but  grain  and  proportionate  cash  rents  prevailed 
throughont  the  country.  In  the  South  Konkan  the  normal  assess- 
ment appears  to  have  been  10  maunds  per  bigha  of  rice  land  paid  in 
kind.  This  amount  was  reduced  to  9  and  even  8  maunds  in  certain 
districts  on  the  complaint  that  it  was  too  exorbitant.  When  cash 
payments  were  required,  or  were  convenient  to  the  ryots,  they  were 
fixed  at  the  low  amount  of  Rs.  15,  20,  or  30  per  khandy,  according 
to  season.  The  Brahmins  had  to  pay  lighter  rates  of  5  mannds  or 
thereabouts  in  Northern  Konkan.  In  a  settlement  of  the  Nera 
Talaka,  ^e  cash  rates  were  from  Rs.  3  to  5  per  bigha,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  soil ;  and  the  sugar-cane  rate  was  Rs.  5  per  bigha. 
Where  the  cash  rates  prevailed,  Rs.  2  per  bigha  for  good  black  soil, 
and  Re.  1  for  middling  soil  of  Jirait  land,  and  Rs.  5  to  6  for  Bagaie 
lands  were  deemed  to  be  reasonable  rates  in  the  Nasik  District  and 
at  Pimpalgaon  Baswant.  In  the  Khed  Taluka,  Poona  District,  the 
rate  in  Bajlrao  II. 's  time  was  Rs.  3  per  bigha.  In  the  less-fa vourod 
parts  of  the  Satara  District,  the  rates  are  stated  to  have  ranged  from 
1|  maunds  to  6  maunds  per  bigha  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
soil.     In  Gujarath  the  rates  were  much  higher. 

Bemissions. 

Large  remissions  were  made  whenever  the  seasons  were  found  to 
be  unfavourable.  Under  the  old  revenue  system,  cultivated  lands 
alone  paid  revenue,  and  in  bad  years  the  revenues  fell,  and  remissions 
had  to  be  constantly  made  in  the  State  accounts. 

The  Kamavishi  System, 

The  revenue  management  to  the  commencement  of  Bajirao  II, 's  rule 
was  conducted  on  the  Kamavishi  principle,  i.  e.,  the  Kamavisdar  or 
Mamalatdar  and  his  establishment  and  contingencies  were  all  paid  by 
the  State,  the  general  proportion  of  charges  being  about  10  per  cent, 
on  the  collection.  The  number  and  pay  of  the  Karkoons  and  the 
Sbibandi,  i.  e.  the  horsemen  and  sepoys,  were  carefully  fixed  in  a  sort 
59 
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of  buc1p;pi  or  Beheda  statement,  and  the  Kamavisdar  had  thus  little  or 
no  motive  to  practise  oppression.  The  Jamahandi  niiulc  by  him  had  to 
he  approved  hy  superior  oiiicers  called  Suhhas  and  Sir  Subhus,  and  the 
coiiipl;iiiits  of  the  Janiidars,  villai^c  authorities,  and  ryots  were 
listened  to  and  redressed  by  the  removal  and  punishment  of  these 
utiicierfl  when  they  misconductod  themselves.  Tlie  Kamavisdar, 
tliough  appointed  for  one  year,  held  the  office  during  good  behaviour. 

Jiara  or  Farmituj  System, 

In  the  times  of  the  second  Bajirao,  the  Kamavishi  system  gave  place 
to  what  is  called  the  Ijara  or  farming  sy.-«tem,  the  Ijardar  undertak- 
iw^  to  pay  his  own  establishment,  and  making  profit  for  himself  after 
paying  the  State  dues  and  certain  secret  payments  to  the  Peshwa 
lilni^elf,  which  were  not  brought  to  the  State  account,  but  were 
credited  in  his  Khasgi  or  private  treasure.  If  we  except  these  Ijara 
Hl)nacs  introduced  by  the  last  Peshwa,  the  Kamavishi  management 
was  as  carefully  looked  after  under  Maratha  rule  as  in  the  best 
times  of  any  native  or  the  British  rule,  before  or  after.  Mr.  Grant- 
hiiiV  has  admitted  that  the  weak  jmints  of  the  s^'stcm  told  more 
airainst  the  interests  of  the  State  than  on  individuals,  and  that  the 
Maratha  ( ■onntry  was  more  thriving  than  any  other  part  of  India  in 
proportion  to  its  fertility. 

Revenue  Divisions. 

The  whole  conntrv  was  divided  into  about  twelve  Subhas,  each 
Suhha  consisting  of  Parganas  or  Mamalat  divisions,  or  Taluka  diviaions 
as  we  now  call  them.  These  Subhas  were:  — (1)  Khandesh,  30 
Parganas,  including:  Daglan ;  (2)  Nemad  Prant,  Ilanda,  5;  (3)  Poena 
and  Xiigar,  18  ;  (4)  Konkan,  15  :  (5)  Gangathad,  including  the  Nasik 
T>istri('t,  25;  (0)  Gujarath  Prant,  20  ;  (7)  Camatic ;  (8)  Satara  with 
Wai,  and  Karad  ;  (9  &  10)  the  Customs  Subhas,  Poona  and  JuniiRrp 
and  Kalyau  and  Bhiwandi ;  and  (11  &  12)  two  Armar  8ubhas« 
Vijayadur2;a  and  Bassein. 

Villaje  Autonomy. 

The  village  autonomy  was  not  interfered  with.  The  Patil  and  the 
ilnlkarni  v/ere  responsible  for  the  collections,  and  received  their  dues 
inil(3pcndeutly  of  the  Government.  Security  of  the  sowkars  had  to 
he  given  for  the  payment  of  the  year's  revenue,  and  the  village  ryot 
had  a  joint  rcBiwusibiUty.  The  country,  on  the  whole,  was 
prosperous. 
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Wagea  ami  Prices, 

The  rates  of  wages  were  from  Ks.  3  to  7  for  menials  and  sepoyst 
■nd  for  higher  artisans,  very  macb  what  they  now  are  outside  the 
great  towns,  from  Annas  6  to  10  per  day.  The  Karkoon's  wages 
were  generally  Rs.  7  to  10  per  month.  The  prices  of  food-stuffs 
were  generally  more  unsteady  than  they  are  now,  but  it  may  be 
roughly  stated  that  staple  grains,  Jwari  and  Bajri,  were  about  three 
to  four  times  as  cheap  as  they  now  are.  The  rates  of  wages  being, 
OQ  an  average,  half  of  what  they  have  been  for  many  years  past, 
while  the  prices  were  3  to  4  times  as  clieap,  the  people  had  ample 
resourcss  during  good  seasons,  and  no  great  famine  is  recorded  during 
this  period,  though  partial  famines  are  frequently  mentioned.  There 
was  no  dearth  of  remunerative  employment  throughout  this  period, 
by  reason  of  the  large  wealth  acquired  from  the  successes  of  the  Mara- 
thas  in  foreign  conquest,  and  tiiere  was  thus  no  pressure  felt  of  the 
land  tax  and  other  cesses,  except  in  the  border  provinces  devastated 
«  by  wars.  Oppression  seems  to  have  been  rare,  as  the  people  had 
the  remedy  in  their  own  hands,  of  cither  putting  down  the  oppressor, 
or  migrating  in  other  territories  for  a  time. 

Tagai  Advances. 

Besides  granting  remissions    for   seeds  or  implements,   the  Pesh- 

wa'a  Gh>verument  encouraged  the  Kamavisdar  to  make  Tagai  grants 

to  the  cultivators,    as  also  for  rebuilding  houses  when  destroyed  by 

fire,  and  supplying  cattle. 

Puhlic     Works, 

The  Government  also  undertook  such  public  works  as  constrncting 
dams,  building  roads  in  the  Ghats,  and  landing-places  on  river- 
banks,  digging  tanks,  and  securing  water-supplies  to  towns,  and 
several  such  large  items  are  found  in  these  accounts.  The  advances 
to  the  cultivators  were  made  for  short  i)eriods,  one  or  two  years,  but 
the  Kamavisdars  were  lenient,  and  they  were  generally  not  removed 
till  these  advances  had  been  repaid.  In  eases  where  such  removal 
took  place,  the  successor  was  required  to  pay  off  the  previous  holder. 
Owing  to  the  necessities  of  the  State,  the  Government  frequently 
borrowed  of  the  Kamavisdar  the  instalments  in  advance  of  the  time 
filed.  On  such  advances,  the  State  agreed  to  pay  12  per  cent,  in- 
terest to  the   Kamavisdar  till  the  debt  was   paid  off. 

Forced  Laboiir  or  Wetha. 

Under  the  earlier  Peshwas,  the  system  of  forced  labour  or  '  wetha ' 
wtB  eitensively  in  use,  and  caused  great   annoyance  to  the  poorer 
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( lassps  mill  artisans  viho  were  subjecteJ  to  it.  In  the  first  Madhao- 
rao's  tin f,  iliesi*  grievances  were  partially  redressed,  and  money  pay- 
niuiits  wri\-  allowed  to  be  substituted,  to  the  convenience  of  both 
the  jjarties.  The  State,  in  this  respect,  was  more  liberal  than  private 
musters.  The  j^eneral  impression  left  on  one's  mind  by  the  study  *>f 
tii«'  revenue  ]>ortion  of  the  record  in  these  Diaries  is,  on  the  whole, 
vrry  favourable,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  show  that  there  has  beeu 
during  the  last  eighty  years,  any  decided  improvement  in  this  respect. 

Other  Taxes, 

Besides  the  land-tax,  a  number  of  other  cesses  were  in  force,  the 
chi'f  among  them  being  the  house-tax,  and  shop-tax,  called  the 
*  Aloha  nrfa.'  In  the  Konkan  Districts,  tobacco  imports  were  taxed 
Jit  KevJanda  and  other  ports. 

isalt. 

The  manufacture  of  salt  was  made  to  yield  a  small  income  at 
Nagulna  and  at  Bliyndar  near  Bassein,  the  duty  being  at  Nagotna 
lis.  2-10-0  per  khandy,  and  at  Bliyndar  Rs.  1-C-O  per  khandy  on  salt 
produced.     These  rates  were  20  to  ol  times  lighter  than  what  are 

now  cliarireil  l»v  Government, 

AbUrri. 

T(»(lcly  and  Cocoanut  trees  were  taxed,  when  tapped  for  drawing 
liquor,  in  lias^ein  and  the  territories  held  previously  by  the 
I'ortnL^^nese  on  tlie  Konkan  coast.  This  last  tax  bad  been  introduced 
on  tlio  e\ press  representation  of  the  Bhandaris,  and  the  rayats  of 
those  j)arr.s  who  eoin|)ldined  that  liity  could  not  carry  on  their  trade 
witliout  I  he  use  of  some  kind  of  liquor.  No  revenue  was  derived 
from  Abkari  except  in  tht;  Konkan,  and  a  little  receipt  from  liquor 
farms  near  Poona  itself.  There  were  similarly  petty  taxes  on  the 
proi^ notion  of  ghee,  grazing- lees,  marriage-fees,  tho  buffalo  tax  aud 
tiic  riL;h^'  of  «'at filing   fish  in  some  places. 

Forro's, 
Tlic  Jerries  werr^  jn  general  free  of  all  charge.*,  being  kept  by  the 
State.  I'Ut  i:i  some  casc>  farms  were  Lnven  -for  the  coliection 
of  rcviMiUt'  from  tlio  more  frcouented  ferries.  These  wore  later 
cri-aiiniis  ^•lI^^i'■c^st  MJ  by  tho  greed  of  petty  farmers,  a:id  yielded  very 
staiit)'  r^^vtnac.  When  the  Ijara  sy^iem  was  introduced  by 
liiijirao  [J,  the  ahnses  consequent  on  the  farming  system  necessarily 
niuhiplied,     and    nmst   have   canned    considerable    annoyance    and 
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oppression.  Under  the  Kamavlshi  system,  which  prevailed  before, 
the  inducements  to  oppression  were,  as  stated  above,  Dot  so  powerful, 
and  they  were  checked  by  the  Subhas  and  Sir  Sobhas  corresponding 
with  our  Commissioners.  There  were  five  such  officers  in  the  Konkan* 
Garnatic,  Khandesh,  Gujarath  and  Baglan.  On  the  whole,  the 
Peshwa's  Government  kept  up  the  reputation  of  a  mild  native  rule. 

Customs — JaJcat  or  land  Customs. 
There  was  no  separate  department  of  Sea  Customs,  except  the 
revenues  assigned  to  the  Subha  Armars,  under  the  Peshwas,  but  the 
land  customs  levied  on  the  transport  of  goods  yielded  a  considerable 
revenue,  and  the  Customs  Subhas  as  they  were  called,  of  Kalyan 
and  Bhivandi,  Poona  and  Junnar,  were  especially  prosperous.  The 
Kalyan  and  Bhivandi  Subhas  yielded  in  Balaji's  time,  a  sum  of 
Rs.  55,000,  and  it  developed  to  Rs.  3,00,000  towards  the  close  of  the 
century,  and  the  income  of  the  Poona  Subha  increased  from  Rs.  35,000 
to  nearly  a  lakh.  The  town  duties  in  Poona  itself  were  farmed,  and 
yielded  a  considerable  revenue,  chiefly  from  octroi,  on  goods  imported 
and  exported,  and  on  sales  of  cloth,  tobacco,  and  other  necessaries  of 
a  town  population.  Similar  duties  were  levied  at  Ahmedabad  on  the 
scales  originally  laid  down  by  the  Emperors  of  Delhi.  The  revenue 
management  thus  reflected  no  little  credit  on  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of 
the  Brahmin  ministers  and  their  District  and  Pargana  officers,  and 
little  fault  can  be  found  as  regards  the  way  in  which  these  resources 
were  developed  and  administered. 

Justice. 
The  proper  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice  may  well 
be  regarded  as  a  more  decisive  test  of  the  efficiency  and  success  of 
native  rule  than  the  collection  of  the  land  revenue,  the  cesses  and 
customs.  Judged  by  this  test,  it  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the 
Brahmin  Peshwas,  that  while  they  did  not  reconstitute  any  of  the 
other  departments  of  the  State  included  in  the  Raj  Mandal,  they 
revived  the  office  of  the  Nyayadhisha  at  Poona,  and  entrusted  him 
with  the  fullest  power  in  disposing  of  civil  and  criminal  cases,  which 
in  the  last  resort,  came  up  before  the  Poona  Court  by  way  of  appeal,  or 
original  trial,  or  confirmation,  from  the  Subordinate  District  officials. 

Rama  Shasiri. 

This  creation  of  the  office  of  the  Nyayadhisha  appears  to  have  taken 
place  about  the  year  1760,  and  the  choice  of  Rama  Shastri  for  the 
post  was  a  peculiarly   happy  ono,  and  ])rought  honour  and  credit  to 
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the  Government.  The  office  was  conlinued  after  Rrnnn  Shiistri's 
retirement,  nud  seems  to  have  been  fill«il  Uj  equally  learned  men, 
the  Ifist  ot'  whom  was  Biilkrishna  Shastri  Tonkekar,  nho  lived  in  the 
feign  of  Bujirao  II.  The  general  nrrangemenl  appears  lo  have  been 
ihat  esch  Kamavisdar  had  both  civil  and  criminal  powers  attached  tu 
hisoflice,  and  the  proceeds  of  civil  and  criminal  6nes,  up  to  a,  cettnin 
amount  in  petty  casea  of  assault,  theft  and  similar  ofTences,  aa  alsu 
the  payments  made  by  the  civil  suitors  who  gained  or  lo6t  their  cases, 
formed  a  regular  Bourue  of  his  income,  though  he  had  to  account  to 
the  Stnte  for  these  receipts.  The  amounts  of  all  fines  above  the  pre* 
ictibed  limit  were  credited  to  the  State  account.  Besides  the  new 
chief  court  started  at  I'oona,  it  further  appears  that  small  provincial 
courts  with  limited  jurisdiction,  to  help  the  Kamaviadar  or  Subhednr, 
werft  also  established  in  some  of  the  Uistricbs. 
Civil. 

In  civil  cases,  the  fines  paid  by  the  snccessfal  snitor  and 
bis  defeated  antagonist,  were  respectively  called  '  Harki '  and 
*  Qnnhegari,'  and  the  total  of  civil  fines  thus  recovered  seema 
to  have  been  about  25  per  ceut.  on  the  value  of  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute, the  Gunhegari  being  about  twice  the  figure  for  the  Harki, 
Money  SitUs, 

In  our  modern  sense  of  the  word,  suits  for  the  recovery  of  money 
due  from  debtors  were  very  rare.  As  the  creditors  generally  enjoyed 
large  powers  of  enforcing  their  dues,  btnte-help  was  only  required 
iu  the  caao  of  powerful  debtors,  and  25  per  cent,  of  the  recoveries  so 
made  were  claimed  by  the  State  as  a  cbnrgo  for  its  help. 
Vatan  suits. 

Civil  litigation  was  chiefly  confined  to  Vatan,  Adoption,  Par- 
tition, Partnership,  Boundary  disputes,  and  other  cases  of  a  like 
character.  The  decision  was  made  to  real  chiefly  on  the  evidence  of 
the  witnesses  on  both  sides,  who  were  examined  nuder  the  sanction  of 
the  most  effective  oaths,  and  solemn  asseverations  on  the  waters  of 
ttie  sacred  rivers.  After  the  parties  had  stated  their  respective  cases, 
the  witnesses'  testimony  was  recorded,  and  then  the  men  were  called 
upon  to  choose  their  arbitrators  from  their  own  or  neighbouring 
villages,  and  the  decision  of  the  Kamavisdars  gave  effect  to  the  views 
of  the  arbitrators.  In  very  rare  cases,  where  the  evidence  was  con- 
flicting, or  no  evidence  conid  be  secured,  resource  was  had  to  ordeal, 
ftnd  the  decision  depended  upon  the  result.  Out  of  some  seventy 
contested  oases,  the  deciaions  iu  whioh  are  recorded  iu  tliese  Diaries, 
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the  test  of  ordeal  was  made  to  regulate  the  verdict  in  six  cases,  and 
even  in  these  six  cases^  there  were  only  two  occasions  when  the  par- 
ties challenged  each  other  t.o  the  ordeal  of  fire.  In  the  other  four 
cases,  bathing  in  the  river  siidiced  to  bring  out  the  truth.  There  was 
no  room  for  the  employment  of  pleaders.  The  parties  had  the  right 
to  carry  their  appeals  to  the  head  of  the  Government,  who  if  not 
satisfied  with  the  arbitration,  called  on  the  parties  to  select  a  new 
Panch,  to  whom  the  case  was  referred.  In  all  big  civil  cases,  the 
decision  appears  to  have  been  brought  into  force  after  reporting  to 
the  central  Authorities. 

CriminaL 

In  regard  to  criminal  justice,  it  deserves  to  be  noted  that  under 
the  Raja  and  the  early  Peshwas,  the  only  punishments  judi- 
cially administered  were  penal  servitude,  imprisonment,  attach- 
ment of  property,  fine,  and  in  a  few  cases,  banishment  beyond  the 
frontiers.  Capital  punishment  or  mutilation  appears  to  have  been 
studiously  avoided,  even  in  cases  of  murder,  treason,  or  dacoity. 
Mutilation  was  inflicted  in  a  few  cases  in  the  reign  of  Madhavrao  I.; 
but  even  in  the  troublous  times  in  which  he  lived,  capital  punishment 
was  never  inflicted.  In  Sawai  Madhaorao's  time  under  Nana  Fadnavis, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  clear  departure  from  this  mild  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  and  cruel  mutilation  and  wholesale  capital  punish- 
ments were  inflicted  on  criminals  convicted  of  murder,  treason  or 
dacoity.  The  Brahmins  and  women  alone  were  exempted  from 
capital  punishments.  In  the  case  of  Brahmins,  confinement  in  the 
fort  was  the  highest  punishment,  and  the  civil  penalties  were  joined 
with  religious  penalties,  including  excommunication.  The  cruel  pun- 
ishments inflicted  in  Nana  Fadnavis'  time,  seem  to  have  been  the 
result  of  internal  dissensions  which  began  to  disturb  the  public  peace 
in  the  first  Madhavrao's  time,  and  increased  in  virulence  when 
Raghoba  Dada  contested  the  throne.  A  comparative  statement  of 
figures  compiled  from  the  Diaries  will  bring  out  these  points  more 
distinctly  than  any  description  in  words. 

Murder. 

In  Shahu's  time,  there  were  8  trials  for  murder,  in  5  of  which  the 
aconsed  were  acquitted,  and  only  in  three,  convictions  took  place,  and 
fine  and  imprisonment  were  imposed.  In  the  last  ten  years  of  Balaji 
Bajirao,  there  were  20  trials  for  murder,  in  3  of  which  the  persons 
charged  were  acquitted,  in  8  heavy  fines  were  imposed,  and  in  the 
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remaining  0  confiscation  of  property  was  the  only  punishment 
awardeil.  Out  of  the  property  confiscated,  steps  were  taken  to  make 
coTiipcusalion  to  tlie  heirs  of  the  murdered  persons  by  making  a  grant 
to  them  out  of  the  attached  property.  In  the  times  of  Madhavrao 
I,  tliere  were  7  cases  of  murder  tried  before  him.  Fines  were  levied 
in  3,  and  vatans  were  attached  in  the  3  other  cases,  and  in  one  where 
the  murderer  was  a  Brahmin,  confinement  in  the  fort  was  ordered. 
In  Nana  Faduavis'  time,  capital  punishment  was  awarded  in  tvvo  cases 
involviiiji;  a  number  of  criminals,  and  tiie  other  6  cases  of  murder 
wer<'  di8})oscd  of  by  the  award  of  imprisonment,  fine  and  confiscation. 
In  Bajlrao  ll's  time,  two  cases  of  murder  are  mentioned  in  these 
Diaries,  in  which  Brahmins  were  the  offenders,  and  were  sent  to  prison. 

Treason. 

The  punishment  for  minor  treason,  L  c,  for  creating  a 
rebellion  or  joining  the  enemy,  was  thronghout  the  whole  period, 
conlinemont  in  the  forts,  or  confiscation  of  property.  As  regards 
persons  convicted  of  political  treason  by  way  of  attempts  on  the  per- 
son of  the  Pcshwas,  or  waging  war,  the  punishment  was  for  the  cri- 
minal to  be  trampled  by  an  elephant. 

Vacoifi/. 

Tn  doalinir  with  armed  dacoities,  MadhaTrao  I.  and  Nana  Fadnavis 
inflicted  more  cruel  punisihments  than  in  the  case  of  private  murders. 
Mutilation  of  hands  and  feet  which  never  disfigured  the  annals  of 
criminal  administration  np  to  1700,  were  first  ordered  in  Madhavrao's 
reign,  and  in  Nana  Fadnavis's  time,  wholesale  executions  were  or- 
dered of  the  criminals  locked  in  the  gaols  and  convicted  of  this 
charge.  In  one  case,  20  men  were  beheaded,  in  another  13  men  had 
their  both  hands  and  feet  cut  off,  and  in  the  third  case,  18  men  had 
either  their  hands  or  feet  or  ears  cut  off.  These  cruel  puuishmeuti 
Hpj>ear  to  have  been  extensively  resorted  to  with  a  view  to  strike 
terror.  Later  on,  these  extreme  penalties  were  inflicted  even  in  cases 
of  robberies,  which  did  not  come  under  the  head  of  dacoities,  or  in 
which  members  of  the  criminal  tribes  were  not  concerned. 

Rohhcry,  Adultery. 

The  punishment  for  robbery  generally  was  fine  or  imprisonmeiit 
in  the  forts.  For  adultery  in  the  case  of  women,  the  punishment  was 
imprisonment  with  penal  servitude  in  the  forts  or  in  the  kothisy  and 
in  the  case  of  men,  imprisonment  or  fine. 
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Slaves. 

As  regnrdi  women  condemned  to  penal  servitude,  it  may  be  noted 
that  they  lost  their  status,  and  were  treated  as  slaves.  Their  pro- 
geny especially  was  regarded  as  the  children  of  no  father,  but  were 
only  known  by  their  mothers'  names.  The  ranks  of  these  condemned 
slaves  had  accessions  made  to  them  of  other  persons  from  the  lowest 
classes  who  lived  by  prostitution,  and  of  children  captured  in  foreign 
territory  by  Banjaris  or  Lamans  who  brought  them  for  sale  in  the 
Peshwa's  territory. 

Slavery  so  recruited  thus  became  a  recognized  institution,  and 
men  and  women  slaves  were  transferable  like  the  dumb  cattle  from 
one  owner  to  another  for  a  money  consideration.  When  the  slaves 
grew  old,  some  of  them  were  released  from  prisons,  and  the  private 
slaves  were  also  set  free  by  their  owners  for  charitable  considerations. 
The  slaves  on  the  whole  appear  to  have  been  kindly  treated,  espe- 
cially those  women  slaves  who  were  made  to  work  in  the  Peshwa's 
kothis,  or  in  private  houses. 

Casting  evil  spirits. 

There  was  one  kind  of  criminal  offence  not  known  to  our  modern 
code,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  severely  punished  under  the 
Peshwas.  It  refers  to  the  charge  of  casting  evil  spirits,  and  offences 
under  this  head  seem  to  have  been  an  important  feature  of  criminal 
administration,  especially  in  the  Konkan.  Tn  fact,  under  the  last 
two  Peshwas,  regular  ofTicers  with  establishments  were  employed  for 
the  discovery  and  punishment  of  oiFeuders  who  were  accused  of 
troubling  their  neighbours  by  the  agency  of  evil  spirits.  It  formed 
a  part  of  the  Police  duty  of  the  District  ofUcers  to  exterminate  the 
evil  spirits. 

Perjury f  Coto-hilling, 

For  perjury  and  forgery,  the  usual  punishment  was  fine,  and  im- 
prisonment where  fine  could  not  be  levied  by  reason  of  poverty. 
Cow-killing  was  punished  severely. 

Other  offences. 

False  coinage,  and  offences  regarding  false  weights  and  measures, 
were  punished  with  fines  and  imprisonment.  Abduction  and  seduc- 
tion, theft,  and  cheating  were  punished  by  fines.  This  brief  con- 
spectus of  the  way  in  which  criminal  justice  was  administered,  will 
show  that  except  under  Nana  Fadnavis,  the  administration  of  the  law 
60 
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Aa  ii  ir.iids  the  Police,  the  Kamavisdar  with  his  ihibandi  force  of 
licis-"  »t  ;ii  ii)r»r.  coiiotitiit .d  tlic  reirii^.r.r  ^uiico  lU-feiui.'  o!  the  country. 
In  ilic  vill- L,\'s,  UK-  I'atel  aiui  KuiLariii  ai;d  llie  Jaglia-,  or  Bakhwal- 
dais  cv)ii> -Li.g  of  r.iuhars  and  ^laii^s  secured  llijir  own  internal 
liuiut,  an  1  in  th'  larircr  villci^jcs  or  towu:?,  each  man  had  to  do  watch 
dutv  at  the  C'iiawdi  bv  turns. 

City  Koti'.'als, 

r>csi'U-^  ll.e  shihandis  and  the  village  police,  kotwali  establishments 
Win*  orLTaui'cd  for  the  detection  and  the  punishment  of  crinie»  and  we 
find  tliat  KotwHl:;  were  appointed  at  Pooua,  Nasik,  Pandharpur, 
Xa.i;ar,  Saiara,  Wai,  Ahmcdabad,  Burhanpur.  Trinibak,  and  other 

larjie  towns. 

Tlii,i  Kotioali, 

Tliis  Kotwali  establishmont  had  also  the  charge  of  the  con- 
servancy of  the  cities,  and  scavengers  were  provided  and  paid  for  by 
cesses  h'vied  from  the  house-holders.  The  appointment  of  scavengers 
was  niMtle  at  Poona,  Nai;ar,  Pandliarpur,  Nasik,  and  other  places. 
Tiio  Kotv.al 5  at  Poona,  Nagar,  Pandharpur,  Junnar,  and  Nasik  had 
fiower-^  of  Mftf^iat rates  in  miscellaneous  cases  which  in  the  Districts 
Wire  disjiosed  of  by  the  Kamavisdars. 
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Mints. 

Ill  the  miscellaneous  departments,  mints  occapicd  an  important 
place*  I  have  treated  the  subject  of  the  Mints  under  the  Maratha 
rule  in  a  separate  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Post. 

The  post  office  did  not  occupy  any  recognized  position  under  the 
Peshwa's  rule.  Special  agencies  viere  employed  on  particular  occa- 
sioDSy  when  the  armies  went  to  Hindustan  or  to  the  Karnatic.  These 
agencies  consisted  of  special  Jasuds  or  Kassids,  who  apparently  took 
18  days  to  go  to  Delhi  from  Thahier,  and  13  days  from  Mahcshwar, 
and  they  were  paid  handsomely,  Rs.  o  a  day,  the  amount  being  regulated 
inversely  according  to  the  number  of  days  they  took  in  the  journey. 
When  the  Peshwas  had  to  correspond  with  Calcutta,  they  sent 
their  Jasuds  to  Burhanpur,  and  thence  they  took  on  the  post  to 
Benares,  where  an  English  officer,  in  charge  of  postal  arrangements, 
despatched  the  Pcshwa*s  post  to  Calcutta.  In  the  wars  in  the  Kar- 
natic, the  Peshwas  found  it  necessary  to  organize  special  postal  arrange- 
ments from  Poena  to  Biulami,  and  sixty  men  were  employed  to 
carry  the  daily  post  to  uad  fro  while  the  war  lasted.  Beyond  these 
stray  efforts,  no  regular  post  service  tor  private  or  official  use  appears 
to  have  been  maintained,  and  the  private  work  was  done  by  tiie 
employes  of  Sawkars  who  made  these  long  journeys  to  carry  remit- 
tances, at  stated  intervals,  and  took  the  })rivate  post  of  those  who 
cared  to  correspond  with  their  distant  relations. 

Medicine, 

As  regards  medicine,  the  function  of  the  State  in  the  distribution 
of  charitable  relief  was  not  reco.iJjnized  beyond  the  fact  that  well- 
known  Hakims  and  Vaidyas  were  honoured  with  grants  of  villages, 
and  were  often  supplied  with  other  necessary  help  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  medicines.  The  Hakims  were  in  requisition  for  the  army, 
and  were  valued  chielly  as  surgeons.  There  is  only  one  mention 
made  of  a  Gujarathi  native  doctor  who  supplied  medicines  gratis  at 
Masik,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  jahagir,  which  wa?  continucil  t*)  his 
son,  as  he  maintained  the  dispensary.  There  was  another  native 
Vaidya  for  whom  a  sort  of  a  botanical  garden  was  provided  for  the 
cultivation  of  rare  drugs,  and  he  was  supplied  with  other  help  for  the 
preparation  of  medicines  from  them.  These  scanty  notifies  are  all 
that  can  be  gathered  from  the  I^iarics  as  regards  the  way  in  which 
this  moat  imporUnt  State  function  of  charitable  relief  was  discharged. 
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Military  pensions. 

The  State  was  more  liberal  ia  the  rewards  it  gave  to  soldiers  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  battle-field.  Hundreds  of  such  cases  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Diaries,  where  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  were  rewarded 
with  inams,  or  maintenance  allowances  were  made  to  the  widows  and 
children,  and  in  some  cases,  the  office  held  by  the  father  was  con- 
ferred on  the  son.  In  making  these  awards>  no  distinction  was  made 
between  Brahmins  and  Marathas,  Hindus  and  Mahomedans.  All 
those  who  had  received  wounds  or  had  died  in  the  service  of  the 
State,  were  generously  treated  without  distinction. 

"Religious  Charities. 

The  same  liberality  was  shown  in  the  distribution  of  grants  to 
religious  charities.  The  bulk  of  the  benefactions  were  conferred  upon 
Brahmins  as  might  be  expected,  but  the  old  Mahomedan  grants  were 
coutiniicd  to  Dargas  and  Mosques,  and  many  new  grants  were  made 
to  Mahomedans  and  even  Christians,  the  last  especially  in  the  Konkan. 
There  was  a  singular  absence  of  any  religious  prejudice  in  the  distri- 
bution of  this  charity.  These  Dewasthan  and  Varshasan  allowances 
granted  by  the  State  under  tho  Maratha  rule,  make  up  a  very  large 
total  exceeding  many  lakhs  which  attests  the  generosity  of  the  State 
in  this  respect. 

Eonorific  Titles. 

Under  Raja  Shahu,  the  function  of  the  State  of  granting  honorific 
titles  on  deserving  officials  found  considerable  scope, and  on  the  model 
of  the  Delhi  Emperors  high-sounding  titles  were  freely  bestowed  on 
Hindu  genernls  and  commanders.  Under  the  later  Feshwas,  this 
function  was  more  sparingly  exercised,  and  the  honours  conferred  took 
the  form  chiefly  of  allowing  the  officer  the  dignity  of  riding  in  a 
Palkhi  or  having  the  permission  to  employ  a  person  to  hold  an 
Abdagir,  for  which  a  separate  allowance  was  made  by  the  State. 

Encourag&nent  to  Trade, 

In  regard  to  the  encouragement  of  trade,  the  Diaries  show  that  in 
J3ahiji  Hajirao's  time,  the  Punna  Diamond  mines  in  Bundelkhand 
were  worked  to  advantage  under  concessions  granted  by  the  Peshway 
Traders  from  Arabia  were  encouraged  to  settle  in  the  Konkan  porta. 
Their  trade  was  chiefly  in  horses,  and  they  were  allowed  to  enter  the 
territory  free  of  customs  duty.     Similar  favours  wereshown  to  the 
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European  traders  who  sought  adinission  into  the  country  for  their 
goods.  Liheral  concessions  were  made  for  enlarging  the  limits  of 
the  more  prosperous  towns  by  grants  of  land^  exemptions,  and  Vatans 
to  those  who  undertook  to  bring  foreign  settlers  and  induce  them  to 
build  new  houses,  and  open  new  bazars.  The  silk  and  embroidery 
industry  of  Poona  was  entirely  due  to  the  encouragement  given  to 
the  foreign  settlers  from  Barhanpur,  Paithan,  and  other  towns  to 
oomeand  live  under  the  Peshwa's  protection  on  house-sites  which  were 
granted  free  to  them.  Individual  merchants  were  encouraged  in 
arge  towns  to  open  shops  with  the  help  of  Government  advances. 

Extension  of  Poona, 

The  prosperity  of  Poona  attracted  a  large  number  of  people  to 
come  and  settle  there,  of  their  own  accord,  so  that  Poona,  which  was 
before  1748  only  a  small  Kasha  town,  developed  into  the  proportions 
of  a  city,  which  it  now  exhibits  in  its  10  suburbs  or  Pet hs,  all  of 
them  established  by  private  citizens  under  State  patronage,  and 
named  after  the  principal  Sardnrs,  or  of  the  members  of  the  Peshwa 
family. 

Encouragement  of  learning. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  Dakshina  grant  paid  to 
Shastris,  Pundits  and  Vaidiks.  This  Dakshina  was  instituted  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  Senapati  Khanderao  Dabhade,  and  when  on  the 
death  of  that  officer,  his  resources  were  curtailed,  the  charity  was 
taken  over  by  the  State  into  its  own  hands.  Disbursements  iticreased 
from  year  to  year,  till  they  rose  to  00,000  in  Nana  Fadnavis's  time. 
These  Dakshina  grants  redeemed  to  a  certain  extent  the  reprehen- 
sible extravagance  of  Bajirao  II.\s  charities.  Learned  Sanskrit  scho- 
lars from  all  parts  of  India,  from  Bengal,  and  Northern  India,  as  also 
from  the  South,  the  Telangan,  Dravid  and  the  Karnatic,  flocked  to 
Poona,  and  were  honoured  with  distinctions  and  rewards  securing  to 
them  a  position  throughout  the  country  which  they  highly  appreciated. 
Some  four  lacs  of  rupees  were  annually  disbursed  by  Bajirao  II.  in 
his  charities.  The  ordinary  Brahmins  were  served  with  food  in  the 
Bamana  gathering,  while  the  learned  people  who  refused  to  take  part 
in  the  miscellaneous  assembly  were  invited  to  the  Peshwa's  Palace 
and  were  honoured  with  shawls  and  money,  gifts  according  to  their 
tested  merits.  The  amount  thus  spent  came  to  a  lac  and  a  quarter. 
The  remaining  three  lacs  were  spent  on  the  Ramana  charitv.  The 
result  of  this  munificence  brought  credit  to  Poona  as  a  city  of  learn- 
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inj,',  and  this  croilit  it  continued  to  enjoy  even  after  the  downfall  of 
the  Ptvsliwas.  as  long  as  the  old  Pnthashala  was  maintained  out  of 
the  D.ikpljiini  i:raiit  by  ^Ir.  Elpbinstoneaiid  his  immediate  successors. 
Times  have  altered  since  then,  and  the  l)ak>hina  grant  has  been 
utilized  fnr  similar  purposes  which  have  popularized  the  study  of 
Sanskrit  literature  and  philosophy,  among  all  classes  of  studentH. 
Xo  direct  encouragement  was  given  to  other  than  the  Sanskrit  Pan- 
dits, but  the  Puraniks  and  Ilaridasas  were  reirarded  as  being  equally 
entitled  to  special  grant  with  Vaidiks  and  Shastris,  and  tliese  were 
noted  lor  their  command  and  skill  in  the  exposition  of  the  great 
^laratha  noets.  Rich  Sardars  patronized  Murathi  learning,  as  for 
instance,  the  great  Maratha  poet  Moropant  was  patronised  hy  the 
IJaramatikar  Joshis.  As  regards  the  lower  classes,  the  national 
fondness  lor  Pawadas  and  Lawauis,  contributrd  to  the  rise  of  ballad 
and  lovo  poetry,  and  some  of  the  moat  noted  composers  of  this  kind 
of  literature  derived  encouragement  from  Bajirao's  support.  These 
brief  uotiits  nf  the  miscelhincous  activities  of  the  State  will  suffice 
to  recommend  the  subject  to  the  fuller  consideration  of  those  students 
of  our  j)ast  history,  who  might  be  inclined  to  pur-<ue  their  researches 
further  into  the  old  record. 

Suj)frst/t/ofi>!, 

Perha])s  the  most  interesting  and  ].crmanently  useful  information 
fnrnished  hy  these  records  is  that  which  relates  to  the  social  changes 
attempted  by  the  Maratha  Government.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
for  a  moment  that  the  Brahmin  leaders,  who  were  entrusted  with  tho 
"government  of  the  country,  had  not  their  full  share  of  implicit 
belief  in  the  su['erstitions  of  the  time,  lleference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  attempted  regulations  of  the  priietice  of  exorcising  evil 
sjjirita,  whose  agency  was,  it  was  believed,  utilized  by  evil-doers  to 
ruin  their  enemies.  Belief  in  omens  and  prognostics  was  common  to 
all  classes.  It  is  recorded  that  a  student  cut  off  his  tongnc,  and 
another  Giijarathi  th-votco  cut  off  hia  head  byway  of  offering  it  to 
the  deity  he  worshipped,  and  in  both  the  cases,  the  events  were 
reported  to  the  (iovernmeut  by  tho  local  officials,  and  large  8Uin» 
were  spent  to  j)urify  the  temples  and  ward  off'  the  dangers  threatened 
by  these  unholy  sacrifices.  People  were  filled  with  alarm  when  it  wa» 
reported  that  an  earth(iuakc  iiad  disturbed  tho  Kalyan  Taluka.  A 
fortress  on  the  Gliats  was  believed  to  have  suffered  injury  from  the 
iuflucucc  of  evil  sights,  and  another  fortress  a  few  years  later,  «ra» 
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rendered  unfit  for  occupation  by  the  prevalence  of  an  unaccountable 
diseaBC.  In  all  these  three  cases,  steps  were  taken  to  pacify  the  ele- 
ments, by  general  purification.  The  donee  of  a  Jahagir  village 
prayed  to  Government  to  resume  the  grant,  and  exchange  it  for  some 
other,  as  the  gift  became  undesirable  ou  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
tiie  evil  spirits.  Partial  and  local  famines  gave  frequent  trouble  in 
those  days,  and  large  sums  wore  spent  in  employing  Brahmins  to 
drown  the  Gods,  or  pour  water  over  them  for  days  and  weeks  together. 
Sacrifice  of  buffaloes  to  a  goddess  at  Trimbak  which  had  been  stopped 
H)r  some  years,  was  resumed  by  the  order  of  the  Government  at  the 
instance  of  Brahmin  devotees.  When  a  man-eating  tiger  appeared 
on  the  Saptashringi  Hill  in  the  Nasik  District,  the  Kamavisdnr  was 
ordered  to  consult  the  pleasure  of  the  Goddess,  and  if  she  consented, 
to  employ  men  to  shoot  it. 

A  lizard  having  fallen  on  the  body  of  the  idol  at  Pandharpur,  a 
great  penance  was  ordered  in  which  Brahmins  took  part.  The  sale  of 
cows  to  butchers  was  strictly  prohibited  throughout  the  country. 
Some  Mahomcdans,  who  were  guilty  of  breaking  the  law,  were  severe" 
ly  punished,  and  a  Brahmin  who  cut  off  the  tail  of  a  cow,  was  sent 
to  prison.  The  revival  of  the  old  Tajnyas,  or  great  sacrifices,  lasting 
over  many  days  and  weeks,  was  encouraged  as  being  conducive  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  State,  and  several  large  sacrifices  were  so  patro- 
nized by  the  Government  by  the  supply  of  all  the  necessary  articles 
in  cash  and  kind,  costing  several  thousands  of  rupees.  Shrines  and 
temples  multiplied  in  and  about  Poona,  and  the  last  portion  of  the 
Diary  gives  a  list  of  some  250  temples  which  were  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  receive  State-help  in  1810-1811.  The  relative  popula- 
rity of  the  several  deities  will  appear  from  the  analysis  which  shows 
that  there  were  52  temples  of  Maruti,  the  attendant  of  Rama,  while 
Kama  himself  had  18  places  of  worship.  The  temples  dedicated  to 
Vishnu  were  9,  to  Vithoba  34,  to  Krishna  as  Balaji  12.  Rama  and 
Krishna  incarnations  had  thus  73  places  of  worship.  The  most 
popular  god  with  the  Brahmins  was  Mahadeo,  who  had  40  temples^ 
and  Ganpati  had  36  temples.  Judged  by  the  number  of  temples 
the  worshippers  of  Shiva  and  Vishnu  were  thus  nearly  equal.  The 
old  aboriginal  gods  had  in  all  32  places  of  worship.  The  Devi  had 
10,  and  there  were  8  places  of  Mahomedan  Dargas  held  in  venera- 
tion, while  Dattatraya  had  only  one  temple  for  his  worship. 

Too  great  stress  should  not  be  placed  u[)on  the  accounts  given 
above  of  the  popular  beliefs  and  superstitions.     They  were  in  keeping 
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with  the  general  conditmn  of  the  country  «l]  over  India,  nnd  no  miD 
or  any  bodyofiiieji  ahould  be  condemned  for  Bunplj^  following  ttiC 
current  of  the  time.  The  Peshwa's  gOTeriiment  deserves  credit  for  the 
incnlcntion  uf  belter  principles  and  a  more  liberal  social  code  adopted 
by  them,  and  to  the  principn!  items  of  reforms  attempted  by  that 
GoTornment  we  may  now  fitly  refer  here  with  advantnge.  In  tliose 
times  of  ware  and  troubles,  there  were  frequent  occasions  when  men 
had  to  forsake  their  ancestral  faith  under  presBure,  force,  or  frnud, 
and  there  arc  four  well-attested  instiinceB  in  which  the  re-admisgion 
into  their  respective  castes,  both  of  Brahmins  and  Marathss,  <nas  not 
nierely  attempted,  but  successfully  effected  with  the  consent  of  the 
caste,  and  with  the  permission  oF  the  State  authorities.  A  Maratha 
named  Futaji  Buudgar,  who  htd  been  made  n  captive  by  the  Moguls, 
nnd  forcibly  converted  to  Malinmedatiism,  rejoined  the  forces  of  Baluji 
VtshvnQiilh,on  their  way  back  to  Delhi,  alter  stnying  with  the  Maho- 
mednns  for  n  year,  and  at  his  requesi,  his  re-adraission  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  caste  was  eanctioned  by  Raja  Shahu.  A  Konkanastha 
Brahmin  who  hnd  beuu  kept  a  State  prisoner  by  Haider  in  his  armies, 
and  had  been  suspected  to  have  conformed  to  Mahomedan  ways  of 
living  for  his  safety,  ivas  similarly  admitted  into  caste  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Brahmins  and  under  sanction  from  the  State.  Two 
Brahmins,  one  of  whom  had  been  induced  to  become  a  Gosawee  by 
fraud,  and  another  from  a,  belief  that  he  would  be  cured  of  a  disease 
from  which  he  suffered,  were  re-adniitted  into  ca^ie,  after  repeutonce 
and  penance.  These  two  cases  occurred  one  at  PuDlnmba,  in  the 
Nagar  District,  and  the  other  at  Paithan  in  the  Nizam's  dominions. 
and  the  admission  of  these  Brahmins  was  made  with  the  full  concur- 
rence ot  the  Brahmins  under  the  sanction  of  the  authoritioB.  In 
regard  to  temperance,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Brahmin  Government 
of  Poona  ahsolntely  prohibited  the  macufaclure  and  sale  of  liquorsaB  a 
general  principle  of  action,  but  it  was  practical  enough  to  make  excep- 
tions, when  local  necessitiea  were  pleaded  by  Bhaudaries,  Kolis  and 
other  communities  in  the  territories  conquered  from  the  Portugneae  in 
Bassein,  Chowl,  and  other  places.  Exception  was  made  in  favour  ol 
these  men,  and  the  lower  castes  generally,  but  theorder  provided  that 
Brahmins,  Shenvis,  Parbhus,  and  Government  officers  generally  were  to 
be  strictly  prohibited  from  the  use  of  drink,  and  very  heavy  penalties 
were  exacted  from  the  offender  who  broke  the  law.  Several  llrahmini 
of  Nasi k  who  were  Dharmadhikaris  of  the  place,  were  suspected  of 
having  indulged  in  drink,  and  as  they  proved  contumacious,  the; 
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were  sent  to  forts,  and  were  imprisoned  there  by  way  of  punishment* 
A  rich  Maratha  Patil  in  the  Khed  Talnka  was  warned  once  against 
the  danger  incurred  by  reason  of  his  intemperate  habits,  and  when 
this  warning  proved  ine£Eective,  half  of  his  Inam  land,  measuring  one 
Chahur,  was  confiscated  by  way  of  punishment. 

As  regards  marriage  reforms,  it  may  be  noted  that  Bajirao  II. 
passed  strict  orders  specially  for  the  Konkan  District  and  for  Wai, 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  girls  by  the  bride's  father  in  consideration  of 
inarriage.  Very  strict  regulations  were  passed  imposing  fines  equal 
to  the  amounts  received,  upon  one  or  both  the  parties  and  the 
marriage  brokers.  Apparently  with  a  view  to  check  the  practice, 
Bajirao  further  ordered  that  no  girl  above  9  should  remain  unmarried, 
thereby  claiming  for  the  State  to  interfere  in  what  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  province  of  the  Shastras.  In  a  few  cases,  where  attempts  had 
been  made  to  marry  young  children  by  force,  and  the  full  rite  was 
not  completed,  the  Peshwas  set  aside  the  attempted  marriages,  and 
permitted  the  girls  to  be  given  to  other  more  suitable  persons.  In 
one  case  where  a  marriage  alliance  had  been  formally  settled, 
and  the  bridegroom  was  afterwards  found  to  be  suffering  from 
leprosy,  the  Peshwa's  Government  interfered.  The  betrothal 
was  set  aside,  and  the  bride's  father  was  permitted  to  give 
his  girl  to  whomsoever  he  chose.  It  is  also  well-known  that  on 
Sadashivrao  Bhau's  disappearance  on  the  battle-field  of  Panipat,  his 
wife  Parwatibai  who  survived  him,  was  allowed  to  retain  all  the  insignia 
of  wifehood,  till  the  day  of  her  death,  which  took  place  in  1783,  21 
years  after  the  disappearance  of  her  husband,  and  the  funeral  rites  of 
both  the  husband  and  wife  were  performed  together  on  her  death.  This 
exhibition  of  chivalrous  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  lady  in 
question,  is  to  be  noted,  specially  because,  a  Kanoja  pretender  had 
appeared  in  the  meanwhile  and  claimed  to  be  Sadashivrao  Bhau 
himself,  and  had  to  be  put  down  after  great  exertions  by  the 
Peshwa's  army.  After  being  once  put  in  prison,  he  had  escaped 
after  some  years*  confinement,  and  raised  a  rebellion  in  the  Konkan, 
whioh  was  put  down  about  1776,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  be  trodden 
under  foot  by  an  elephant.  Narayenrao  Peshwa's  widow  was  similarly 
allowed  to  remain  without  disfigurement  for  several  years  during  the 
time  she  survived  her  husband's  death.  Though  the  Diaries  are  silent 
on  the  point,  it  is  well-known  that  the  efforts  made  by  Parasharam- 
bhau  Patwardhan  on  behalf  of  his  widowed  daughter  to  secare  the 
consent  of  the  Brahmins  for  her  second  marriage,  found  no  opposition 
61 
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from  the  Peshwa.     But  Bhan  bad  to  give  op  his  idea  under  pressure 
trom  bis  own  female  relations. 

As  between  caste  and  caste,  tbe  Pesbwas  held  the  balance  eTenlj, 
even  when  tbe  interests  of  tbe  Brahmin  priests  were  affected.  Tbe 
right  of  tbe  Sonars  to  employ  priests  of  their  own  caste  was  upheld 
a::;:ainst  tbe  opposition  of  tbe  Poona  Josbis.  The  claim  made  by  the 
'  Kumbhars'  (potters)  for  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  to  ride  oo 
horseback,  was  upheld  against  tbe  carpenters,  who  opposed  it.  The 
Kasars'  right  to  go  in  processions  along  the  streets,  which  was  opposed 
i) V  the  Lingayats,  was  similarly  upheld.  The  right  of  the  Parbhus  to 
use  Vedic  formulas  in  worship  had  indeed  been  questioned  in  Nara- 
yenrao  Peshwa's  time,  and  they  were  ordered  to  use  only  Puranic 
forms  like  the  Shudras.  This  prohibition  was,  however,  resented 
by  the  Parbhus,  and  in  Bajirao  II.'s  time  tbe  old  order  appears  to  have 
been  cancelled,  and  the  Parbhns  were  allowed  to  have  the  Munja 
ceremony  performed  as  before.  A  Konkani  Kalal  who  had  been  put 
out  of  bis  caste,  because  he  had  giyen  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a 
Giijaratbi  Kalal,  complained  to  the  Peshwa,  and  order  was  given  to 
jidriiit  him  into  caste.  In  the  matter  of  inter-marriage,  Balaji  Bajirao 
^et  the  example  by  himself  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  Deshasthfi 
h^owkar  named  Wakhare,  in  1760.  The  Pesbwas  in  Shahu's  time 
issued  order  prohibiting  alliances  by  way  of  marriages  between  second 
cousins,  that  is,  the  children  of  brothers  and  sisters,  which  practice 
seems  then  to  have  been  in  vogue  in  Konkan,  and  is  possibly  con- 
tinued to  this  day  in  many  castes.  The  point  to  be  regarded  in  all 
tliese  instances  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  actual  success  achieved, 
but  by  the  fact  that  these  native  rulers  interested  themselves  in  these 
ir.atters,  and  showed  considerable  liberality  in  the  orders  issued  by 
them  to  correct  existing  social  evils.  Tbe  right  of  the  State  to 
interfere  in  such  matters  was  broadly  claimed  in  one  of  these  orders, 
when  it  was  directed  that  when  the  Subha  had  ordered  the  exclusion 
ot  any  person  from  his  caste,  tbe  members  of  the  caste  had  no  right 
to  take  on  themselves  to  set  the  order  aside  without  reference  to  the 
Dewan,  that  is,  to  the  State  or  the  Central  Authorities.  In  the  case 
of  those  castes  where  ordinary  punishments  could  not  be  inOicted  by 
reason  of  their  being  Brahmins,  or  otherwise,  the  authorities  under 
the  Peshwa  showed  considerable  skill  in  supplementing  the  more 
lenient  and  civil  penalty  by  the  employment  of  religious  penances  and 
tines.  And  it  was  in  this  connection  that  the  order  noted  above 
was  issued. 
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These  brief  notices  of  the  social  regulations  attempted  under  the 
Maratha  rulers  with  a  view  to  promote  the  admission  of  converts,  the 
practice  of  ioter-marriage,  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  girls,  the 
enforcement  of  temperance,  their  policy  in  permitting  second  gift  of 
girls  informally  married  or  engaged  by  force  or  fraud,  and  the  claim 
made  by  them  to  control  the  action  of  the  castes  and  their  independ- 
encOy  and  the  enforcement  of  equality  in  the  treatment  of  different 
castes,  all  these  afford  clear  indications,  that  social  reform  was  not  a 
subject  about  which  the  native  rulers  were  indifferent.  They  strengthen 
the  view  which  the  late  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Telang  first  advo- 
cated in  his  ^Oleanings  from  the  Bakhars/  that  in  this  respect  these 
mlers  showed  greater  moral  courage  and  liberality  of  sentiment  than 
people  are  at  present  disposed  to  gi^e  them  credit  for,  and  that 
the  advantages  of  English  education  may  well  be  regarded  as  too 
dearly  purchased,  if  our  people,  in  this  respect,  show  a  more  retro- 
grade tendency  or  greater  weakness  of  the  moral  fibre  than  com- 
mended itself  to  our  ancestors  only  a  hundred  years  ago.  These 
notes  on  the  Peshwa's  Diary  may  fitly  conclude  here. 

The  administration  of  the  Peshwas  compares  favourably  with  that 
of  the  best  Hindu  or  Mahomedan  rulers  of  the  time.  It  was  want- 
ing, certainly,  in  the  higher  statesmanship  of  Akbar  or  Shiwaji, 
and  it  had  the  germs  of  its  own  dissolution  implanted  in  it.  Its  fall 
was  doomed  when  it  lost  touch  of  these  higher  traditions,  and  had  to 
fight  the  race  of  life  with  a  stronger  power.  But  for  the  time  it 
lasted  the  Government  of  the  country  was  wisely  and  honestly  admi- 
nistered on  the  whole,  excluding,  of  course,  the  periods  when  internal 
dissensions  disturbed  the  public  peace.  The  hidden  tendencies  of 
caste  exclusi?eness  and  sacerdotal  pride  soon  began  to  manifest  them- 
selves, and  to  this  was  joined  an  utter  incapacity  to  realize  the  claim 
of  a  higher  civilization  and  to  study  the  development  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  social  polity,  and  a  purer 
religion.  Our  failure  to  realize  this  higher  life  brought  on  the  final 
collapse  long  before  any  outside  influences  were  brought  to  operate 
upon  ns.  This  seems  to  be  the  moral  which  the  study  of  these  papers 
is  fitly  calculated  to  teach  the  inquirer  into  our  past  history,  and  it 
will  be  well  if  all  of  our  writers  and  publicists  would  take  that  lesson 
to  heart  J  and  profit  by  it. 


PllOCEEUIXGS    OF    THE    BOMBAY    BRANCH. 
ROYAL  AMaTIC   SOCIETY- 

FuoJi  July  18C7  to  December  1808. 


A    Meeting    of  tho   Society    \va3  held   on    Thursday,  the   2oth 
August  1SD7. 

Dr.  P.  Peterson,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  A.  M.  T.  Jackson  read  a  paper  on  **  Two  New  Valabhi  Copper 
plates." 

The  President  made   remarks   on  the  paper,  and   moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Jackson  for  the    interesti.ig  paper  he  had  read. 

The  vote  was  carried  with  acclamation. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Society  was   held  on  Monday,  the    18th  October 
i897. 

Dr.  Peterson,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Tiie  Minutes  of  the  la>t  Meeting  wore  read  and  confirmed. 

Dr.  J.  Gerson  da  Cunha  read  extracts  from  his  paper  on  The  Origin 
of  Bombay.  Illustrated  with  coins,  copper-phitcs,  and  maps. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Ilathornthwaite  moved  a  vote  of  ihanks  to   Dr.  da  Cunha 
for  the  interesting  paper  he  had  read. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Karkaria  seconded  the  motion. 

The  President  with  some  remarks  put  the  motion  to  the  vote,  and 
it  was  carried  with  acclamation. 


A  General  Metting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Monday,  the   22nd 
November  1897. 

Tit»  J.  Gerson  da  Cu:iha,  oue  of  the  Vioe-Prosidcnts,  in  the  Chair* 


ii  ABSTBACI  OF  THB  SOCIBTY^B  PB0CSSD1KO8, 

It  was  resolved  that  the  following  papers  and  peiiodical  be  added 

to  the  Library — 

•*  titeraftirie.'' 
'*  P\Alic  bjiihion." 
"  P6ritica\  Science,  Qa&rtetly." 

*' Daily  News*'   inelead  of  '^  Westminster  Qazttte."* 
•'  Bobkxnab/' 
'•  Le  Musdon/' 
**  Fun.** 
That  the  following  be  discontkiiieil-^ 
"  Champion. " 
"  Statist.'^ 
"  Picture  Politics/' 


A  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  6n  Tuesday,  the  Ilth  Jamsuj 

2898. 

Dr.  P.  Peterson,  President,  in  f he  <?hi(!frr 

The  Minntcs  of  the  last  MeefiiigVilife^'kd  and  coixfirmM. 

Prof.  M.  Macmillan  read  a  piBTpJETr  oh  "  Some  Old  Sook's  in   (tm 

Library," 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  L.  Fenny,  seconded  by  Dr«  J.  OenoD 
da  Cuuhn,  a  Yote  of  tbnuka  was  passed  to  Mr*  Uacmillan  for  tb* 
interesting  paper  he  had  read. 


MIMUI.^  UTBBIBT,   1M]»  SdXNVIflG.  iU 

The  aanaal  meeting  of  the  Sooiety  was  held  on  Thursday, 
the  8rd  Febraary  1898. 

Dr.  P.  Peterson^  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  read  the  report  fgr  1897. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  18j9T 

MEMBERS. 

Batu/dn^— During  the  year  1897,  ^8  gentlemen  ]V'erQ  ^leqted 
Members  of  the  Society  and  1  Non-Resident  Member  came  to 
Bombay.  Twenty-seven  members  wjthdreiy  frqm  the  Society, 
10  retired,  5  died  and  2  having  lefb  Bombay  desired  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Non-Resident  list.  The  total  number  of 
members  at  the  close  of  1897  was  237  agaipst  272  in  the 
previous  year.  Of  these  52  were  absent  frpn^  (pdi^  fg^  the 
whole  year  or  for  portions  of  the  year, 

S^on^Rosidenf. — Six  new  members  were  added  to  this 
diss  and  two  were  transferred  from  the  list  of  Resident 
Members.  Two  members  resigned,  1  retired,  3  died,  and  1 
hiving  come  to  Bombay  was  pnt  on  the  list  of  Resident 
Members.  The  number  at  the  end  of  the  year  on  the  roU 
was  53  against  52  at  the  end  of  1897.  Of  these  3  were  absent 
from  India. 

0BITIFARY. 

^e  goeijsty  hiyve  to  announg^  ^ith  f  egrjirii  ^h$  logs  ]>y  jdofith 
1^  j^he  following  members  :::;r 

RESIDEIJT. 

Vandravandas  Purshotamdas,  Esq. 

WoB  Hoa'ble  Mr.  Javerilal  U.  ¥ajnik. 

Xarsandas  VaHafohdas,  Esq. 

J.  Avent,  Esq. 

Talakohand  Manekchand,  Esq, 


ir  ABSTnACT  or  the  soctett's  procbedinos, 

NON-RESIDENT. 

Dr  J.  C.  Lisbci. 

II.  li.  Ifr.iiichr.iidiT.rno  Apft  Sr.licb,  Chief  of  Jfimkhr.ndi. 

\V.  C.  Kn.iul,  Esq.,  l.C.S. 

TiK^  II(ni'l)i(»  !Mr.  Jp.veiilal  Uinir.slifiuker,  tlie  Honornry 
Srcri'.^iw V  of  ihc  Soclciv,  who  died  uiirirg  the  year,  joined 
\ho  So('i(  tv  In  1871,  nr.d  was  ele(r!:ed  ft  member  of  the  Com- 
miv.oo  oi  ^frir.figeinent  iu  J875.  In  ISSGhew.is  appointed 
.loir/.  Iloiinr.n'v  Soeietfiry,  and  in  1890  the  Honorary  Secre- 
t.'iiy  of  vho  Society.  He  wt.s  uhc  first  native  gentleman 
ch«  so:>.  for  v.lie  j^ost  of  Honorary  Secretr'iry. 

To  the  Juumal  of  the  Socicliy  he  contributed  the  following 
Tir.pers  : — 

Nt.  ices  of  Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes  in  Gujarat. 

Memoirs  ofvhi^  late  Tandit  Bh%'wav.lal  Lidraji. 

^lour.-;.  Al>ii  and  the  ^Ijiin  Templrs  of  Dp.ihvada. 

A\.  ri  iiHC'"^;in^  held  in  June,  the  Society  placed  on  record 
tlie  expression  of  their  sorrow  for  the  loss  they  sustJiired  by 
liis  (Ic.ivli  i^.nd  tlu  ir  t(  sviinony  to  'Jic  services  rendered  by  lain 
rs  vheii- Ilonor.'iiT  Seerttary. 

ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 

'I'lin  rollo\vinL»:  papers  were  read  before  the  Society  during 
tbt'  \(\'ir  :  — 

The  /iUi\>MMrian  Religion  and  Comte's  Religion  of  Humanity. 
Dy  ]l.    r.    Krrknria,  Esq. 

The  1>  lit  f  r.b'Ut  the  Kutnre  of  the  Ponl  am  org  the  Ancient 
]<]nrxp-  iMjis  nnd  Zoror\striiins.     By  J.  J.  Mody,  Esq. 

Two  Niw  Vfil.Mbhi(  opper-j)hves.   By  A.  M.  T.  Jackson,  Esq. 

Iho  Ov'v^m  of  nonibiy.  Illustrated  whh.  Coin?,  Inscriptions 
a:.d    Mf]^s.     r>y  Ur.  J.  GfT>on  da  Cunha. 

LIBRARY. 

L^^ni'  s  of  Cool's, 

The  i-siies  of  bo<  ks  during  the  ye-.r  were  29.022  volumes  ; 
21,1  l'»  of  vow  bunks,  including  ]>eriodicals,  nnd  8,81 1»  of  old 
bool<s.  Th(»  issues  in  the  previous  year  were  l9,5C2  volumes; 
19,594  of  now  books  and  9,968  of  the  old. 


OmCIALy   LITER  A  BY,   AND  SCIENTIflC.  T 

The  following  is  a  de  jailed  statement  of  the  monthly  issnes : 

Old  Books.    New  Books. 


••• 


itmjuay 

febniarjr 

March 

April 

Uhj 

Jauo 

July 

'Anifnst 

St'ptffmber 

October     ... 

November ... 

JDecember  ... 


••• 


*•• 


••• 

••• 
•*• 

•.. 
••• 

••• 
••■ 
•*• 

*•• 
••■ 

... 
• » * 


••• 
*•• 

■•. 
••• 
•  •• 
>•. 

••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
>.. 


••• 

•.. 
•■• 
••• 
... 
•*• 

•  •a 

•  •• 
«*• 

.•• 

•  *• 

•  •  ■ 


•  •• 

•  •« 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  *• 

•  •* 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •. 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 


•  «. 
>*• 

•  •• 

•  a. 

•  •  • 

•  •a 
a.t 

•  •• 
a*. 

•  •  ■ 

•  •f 


•  *. 

•  a. 

•  •• 

•  •  • 
••• 

•  a. 

•  a. 

•  •• 
aaa 
a«* 
•  a. 
a.« 


623 
5.')9 
601 

554 
857 

916 
962 
6h4 
693 
801 


1.3(8 
l,ni4 
1.^97 
1.6.')4 
1,768 
1,^69 
2,109 
l,«fc8 
1,9.4 
1,H75 
1,767 
1,397 


Total.  8.8' 3  Total..  21.110 


The  volumes  of  issues  of  the  old  .ind  the  new  books  arranged 
according  to  clnsses  are  shown  iu  the  subjoined  table  :  — 


Cl.ieses. 


Volumes, 


•Kov-ls.  Rorpano«»s  nnd  Tales      ...         ...         ...         ..a         .a.         ... 

B  «»jrr:ph\",  and  Pei>Ofial  NarratiTos  ... 

Mit>c-1Ianeoa4    and    works    on     several     subjects    of   the    same 

nUlO*'rB       ..  ••.  •.«  •••  ••*  .a. 

Bi«<rory,  ^i^t■vi^al  Momoira  and  Thronn'opry  ,,a 

Voyages,  Tr.iVHl8,(.co«rraj)hv  «nd  Tvp<»graj.hy 

OHen^ttl,  Lite*atiire  and  Ufiii^ion         ...         

Folitius,  Pnlitirai  Ecnomy   &<•,  ..a         ..a  »•• 

En.:lish  Poetry  af.d   Dr-^n  ntic  U'c^ks 
Tritn« action 8  of  IcHin^d  5-oci»'ti>8,  Eiicycloja;dias,  &o. 
Theolojfy  aiid  EcMet.ia8ticn I  History    ...  ...  ... 

Grammi.ticat  Worts,  1  iotionnries.  \  ofalmlarlcs,  Ac. 
>atnr:»I  Hi'stoiy,  Mineralogy  and  Chemibtry  ... 

Koreign  Liteaturo  ,„ 

^ oiks  on  Miliiary  Subjects       

>  hilology.  Literary  Hihtoiy  aud  Biir;<»grnphy 
Fine  Arts  ami  Architectuie 

V.l'irilFiCB  ••  ..  ...  •••  at.  ... 

Auriqii'tiefl,  Num'8m>«tios   ircrnl.'rT.  &a 

ru'ilic  Kecor.lp,  Govrn.n  i-i.t  PnM  c:iti.  n-,  &c.  .a. 

Metaj.liys'cs  and  Moral  Ph.l>so  by       ..  ...  ... 

B  .tany  AtriciiiturH  ,iiifl  Hoili.  uliu»c 

liOjfic,  lOieto.'iu  and  Works  rci-itin^  to  Education 

JmiHI-TOfenoe 

>atiiral  1  hi  o-oj.hv,  Mntli«nintirp,  ABtronomy,  Ac.  ... 

Icd.cliitf,  burgeiy  aud  Phybiolopy       


•  •a 

a*. 

1,487 

•  •» 

.a  ■ 

979 

aaa 

a.' 

957 

... 

..• 

619 

aaa 

... 

4.1 

.  .a 

... 

4lS 

»»• 

aa. 

385 

aaa 

aa. 

29  i 

••« 

*•■ 

^.-^s 

.a 

... 

[           240 

a. 8 

•  .  • 

2'»i 

... 

a. 

l!>9 

aa< 

aa 

l!l 

.  a. 

.•  • 

18J 

aaa 

a.  • 

I'l 

aaa 

•  •  • 

ITO 

•  •a 

a. 

insi 

aaa 

a.. 

157 

•  .a 

•  •• 

12.) 

•  a* 

..« 

1:^7 

tat 

.. 

103 

aaa 

a.. 

101 

•  a  . 

.. » 

y<? 

The  ifcsuos  ofPeriodlcals  dnriug  1897  were 


Total... 


8,536 
1,058 


18.^.::2 
J1.700 

:i9,y23 


H 

ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIBHABT. 

The  additions  to  the  Libmry  during  the   yenr   comprise  in 

all    I,0S4   volumes   or  parte  of  voiumea.  Of  theee,  7 

62  were 

added  by   purchp.se,   and  332  were   received  as  presentations 

chiefly  from  t!ie  Bombay  Govirnmeat.theGoTernment 

oflndia, 

tlie  Secretary  of  Stata  for  India,  and  the   other  local  Govern- 

ments, and  a  few  from    individual  authors   and  other  donorfi. 

The   number  in   the   preceding   year  was   998  ;    65i 

being 

acquired  by  purchase  and  345  by  presentation. 

Among  the   presentations  is  a  valuable   old  work   ir 

Dutch 

in  seven  volumes    pnbliHhed  in    1727,  on  the    lieligiovt    Uiien, 

Ceremoniea    and   C'ualoms  of  all  the  Peoples  of  tho  Woi 

Id,  pre- 

seiited  by  Mr.  Fakirchand  Promchaiwi,  one  of  the  membera  o£ 

the  Society. 

The  volumesoteachcKosot  books  purchased  by  and  p 

esented 

to  tho  Society  during  1897  are  shown  in  the  following 

table:— 

CiASSis.                                     jl'Droliasel 

iJ're.ent- 

Ilkatln^T  *Tii  Bcol^-ia-tiCHl  Uistorv         

Hdti>ral  Tbi-oloMV,  UeraphiAic*.  sod  Moral  Phi'osopliy  .. 

ze 

J 

6 

t-Hfi",  ibPtoiic^nd  Works  reUtiuK^>  t<luuaii<>n 

fi 

nft'Bio»,TfHii«lili.m»rln<tWork»i11o-eiatiY«oflheCliU»iof 

B 

Fbil'Jouv.  Literar/  History  and  Bbliii([r«|.by      

:3 

Hiuntf.  IM't.»io<il  Utmoirs at>d UhiouolO|;]>         

KB 

\ 

Politic!.  Poliiioal  Economy,  and  Statiotioa          

n 

sa 

JurisMudenoe             

3 

s 

Public  BwoaU,  Statutes,  &o 

le 

1!-1 

B  8i.'ra|.hj  anrt  rer-oiiBl  Nar<'ali'p|            

»> 

I 

An.iqniiic".  Niimi.ni«iu«,  Heraldry  and  aaoaBlogr       .. 

7 

0 

V,.,.if..^  lraTE.l..QroEra;hjani  Topo^r.jJ.y    ...'       .. 

ft 

9 

BD,.l,-h  r-o8t.-y  ami  Dr..tnAtic  Works         

87 

|...vd',  RimanoeB.  andTiilea          

SU9 

BamoAaihot.      

7* 

Fftreign  Literatarfl 

10 

7 

\ 

Fine  A-lfl«tid  Afohitf'tiire 

14 

Foifnce  ot  W,r  and  Military  SuhjuaU        

19 

W  i.nral  Htaioy.  MinenJ^y.  Oe..logy,  and  Cbsmistry  . 

18 

'"» 

4 

1 

iCidicii.p,  Snrgery.  rhyBioli.jty.  £c.          ._         

Bnc.jol"paediu».  Pcrialioul  W.irk*.  t-i 

IS 

!s 

IT 

tiftfti  Worfc» 

» 

Oriental  LiteratDr»     ,,. 

89 

"m 

Tntai  . 

— Tsr 

^^^^ 

OFVfClAI^  UTIBAET.  AND  BCUBVTlFlC.  TU 

A  Oatftbgue  bf  books  added  to  the  Library  duricg  the  year, 
w&  an  index  of  sabjects^  is  being  compiled  by  tbe  Librariaa 
and  will  be  supplied  to  members  as  soon  as  it  is  printed. 

KfiWSPA3?ERS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

The  newispapers,  periodicals  and  journals  of  Learned 
fibcisitieB  subscribed  for  and  pl^setited  to  the  Society  were :-^ 

Literary  Monthlies       15 

Illostrated          ••.         •••         .••         .«.         •••        •••  18 

Scientific  and  Philosophical  Journals,  Transactions  of 

Lewrn^  Societies,  etc ^         ..«  39 

m«e  vie  WB  •»•         •••         •••         •••         •••         svi         *••  'Jw 

Eugltsh  Newspapers     .•• 21 

Englibhand  French  Registers^  Almanac6^  rircctoriee, 

evCs  •••         •••         •••         •••         •»•         •••         •••  lo 

Foreign  Literary  and  Scientific  Periodicals 12 

AmexicaD  Literary  and  Scientific  Periodicals 12 

Indian  Newspapers  and   Government  Gazettes         ...  19 

Indian  Journals,  Reviews,  ete ••.         •••  26 

In  accordance  with  article  XX 'of  the  Rules,  a  meeting  ot 
tb'i6  Society  was  held  in  Novembe^r  for  the  revi-ion  of  the  list 
of  newspapers  and  periodicals  taken  by  tbeSoeitty. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved  to  subscribe  to  "Literature;" 
"Political  Science  Quarterly  ;"  "  Daily  News  ;"  "  Bookman  ;'' 
"Le  Musfon*'  and  to  discontinue  *'  The  Westminster  Gazette;" 
'•  Statist;"  "Picture  Politics"  and  the  ''Champion"  from  the 
beginning  of  1898. 

Coin  Calinet. 

The'aJjc^sibns  to  the  Coin  Cabinet  atlring  1897  Were  15 
silver j  ^  copper^  and  10  of  mixed  metali  silver  an3  copper, — in 
all  8fi  cdins.  Of  theisel  silver  coin  was  presented  by  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Burmah  and  the  remaining  were  presentfttiotia 
ftromtilb  Bombay  Go vernment,  the  Madras  Govertiihent,  and  the 
PttUjflfb  Soireriimebt  under  the  Ti^^astf re  (Trove  Act.  The  total 
edlb^Hses  10  Gaclhia'cbins ofthe mixeamefal  (8ilvftV'ttli& (Sdpp^) 


*  J...,   King  of  Gujcrat, 

. .     ::j:i::i*'  to  the  Ku^tern 

.    0-072),  found  neir 

■',    ilaclra*^;    1    ^ilviT 

.!:im1  c'i>ins  found  in 
.■..!■.  'f  .S;ib:iktiii:iii,o;ie 
..J  J\  uasty  lounJ  \n  tlio 


\.. 


.   ^3,  comjJutiug  volume  19, 

..>   v-^tiL-il  duriuix  tho   vear.     It 

■    :>i'.'ierv  from  Au'^:u^t  18l)G 

-...11  Jiilv  IS'JO  to    June  1897 

.'    Mii.l  iitts  of  Monibers  on  tho 

i  11. u  -e  have  also  arraui»Ovl  to 

4  LI  p  ipiT  on  tho  history  of 
/:uu  oxtriicts  from  which  were 
■:i  v.>ct;o!)er.  Tlic  numb(»r  wdl 
•LOUS  urid  maps  and  will  bo 
.  is  well  ad\'auccd  iu  the  prea 


J.'.orumonts,    Societies,    Institu- 
,.il  jf  the  Socicl.y  is  prc^seuted, 

..'.it  of  Iii.Ui  ;  G  ivoriim'»ut  of  I>cn</al  ; 

.    ..:ii'M.t  ;  Goveiimivnt,  N.-W.  Proviiicoi 

:.!:il  ProviiicOa  ;  Cliiff    Coinmi''8ioiier, 

^    L'ornmis'tioncr,     nurmiili   ;    Go  >lo.{iciLl 

:il..i  ;  M  iriuo  Survey  ul  lalia  ;   Ruii^al 

••f      1-..     lii.      c'      .•     ..        i«'«r.i..    .. 


ovnauL,  LirnABT,  and  Ksasmac.  ix 

Kttsohetftet ;  Imperial  Academy  of  Soieaoe,  St.  Petanbntg  ;  flmithsonian  In* 
«Utiition,Wfl8hingtoii;Boyal  Society  of  Northern  AntiqaarieB,Oopenhagen;  Boyal 
Soeiety  of  Edinbar>!h;  Deatsohe  Moigenlandipche  Geflellnohaft,  Leipzig;  Lite- 
r«ry  and  Philoflophioal  Society,  Liverpocd  ;  British  Moaeam,  London  ;  Royal 
fioeiety,  Londoik;  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  Academia 
Seal  daa  Science  de  Lisboa,  Lisbon  ;  Socidtd  de  Gdographie  Gommerciale  de 
Bordeaux ;  Socidtd  de  Geograpbie  de  Lyons;  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences; 
(Boda-Pest);  Sociedad  Geografioa  de  Madrid ;  Boyal  Dablfn  Society ; 
Sooi^  Geographic  de  Paris  ;  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and. Sciences  ; 
Uaited  States  Survey  ;  Kaiaerlicbe  Akademie  der  Wissebsohaften,  Vienna  ; 
United  Service  Institution  ;  Minnesota  Academy  of  Natural  Science;  India 
Office  Library  ;  London  Bible  Society  ;  Vienna  Orleatalisch  Museum  ;  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History  ;  Mused  Gaimet,  Lyons ;  Victoria  Institution, 
London;  B'lyal  Institution,  Great  Britain;  American  Geographical  Society  ; 
American  Oriental  Society  ;  Hamilton  Association,  America  ;  Editor,  Journal 
of  Comparative  Neurology,  Granville,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.  ;  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  ;  Societe  Asiatique,  Paris  ;  Geological  Society,  London  ; 
Boyal  Academy  of  Soiences,  Amsterdam  ;  American  Philological  Association, 
Cambridge  ;  Boyal  University,  UpsaU  (Sweden)  ;  Franklin  Institute,  Phila- 
delphia ;  Uniyersity  of  Kansas,  U.  S.  A. 

Finance. 

A  Btatement  showing  in  detail  the  items  of  income  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  Society  for  1897  is  annexed  to  the  Report. 

The  actnal  receipts  by  subscriptions  from  members  during 
the  year  under  review,  including  arrears  Rs.  50,  amount  to 
Rs.  10,304-3-4.  The  subscriptions  in  1896  amounted  to 
Rs.  9,964.  There  was  also  received  a  sum  of  Rs.  2,000  on 
account  of  life  subscription  from  4  Resident  Members,  which 
has  been  duly  invested  in  Government  Securities  in  accordance 
with  article  XVI  of  the  Rules. 

The  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Society  in  the  Bank  of 
Bombay  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  Rs.  1,233-2-1.  The  arrears 
of  subscriptions  which  are  due  only  from  some  of  the  non- 
resident members  are  Rs.  105. 

The  invested  funds  of  the  Society  amount  to  Rs.  1 3,500. 


X 


ABSTRACT  OP  THE  30CIETT*B  PROCBEDIHGIB, 


Lieut- Col.  T.  A.  Freeman  proposed  and  Professor  H.  M« 
Bhadkamkar  seconded  that  the  report  for  1897  be  adopted  and 
thanks  voted  to  the  Committee  of  Management,  the  Honorary 
Secretaries,  and  the  Auditors  for  their  services  during  the  year. 

The  proposition  was  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Jackson^  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  R.  H. 
Wilkinson,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  following 
members  form  the  Committee  of  Management  and  Auditors 
for  1898. 

Presiflent  : 

Dr.  P.  Peteraon,  M.A. 


Vice-Presidents : 


Dr.  J.'Gerson  da  Cunha. 
James    MacDonald,  Esq. 


Kharsetji  Ru8tomji  Kama,  Esq. 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Candy. 

Membt^rs  : 


Dr.  Atmarain  Pandurang, 

Dr.  D.  MacDonald. 

Prof.  M.  MacMillan,  B.A. 

J^ev.  R.  Scott,  M.A. 

Tlio   Hon'blo  Mr.  Justice  M.  G. 

Ranade,  CLE. 
The  Hon'ble  ]\Ir.  N.  G.  Chauda- 

warkar,  B.A.,  LL.B. 
Di.  B.  B.  Grayfoot. 
Rev.  Dr.  D.  Mackichan,  M.A, 


Lieut.  A.  J.  Peile,  R.A. 

F.  C.  Rimiogton,  Esq. 

The      Hon'ble      Mr.      Jostice 

Strachey. 
Mrs.  Pechey-Phipson,  M.D. 
A.  M.  T.  Jackson,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Cumrudin  Amiroodin,  Esq. 
F.  R.  Vicaji,  Esq.,   Bar,«at-Law. 
Uou'ble     Dr.     Balchandra      K. 

Bhatawadekar. 


J.T.  Hathornthwaite,  Esq.,  M.A.      Rev,  J.  D.  Ozanne,  M.A. 
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Balance  on  the  81st  December  1896 


Subscription  of  Resident  Members 

Do.  of  Non-Resident  Members 
Do.  of  Resident  Life  Members 
Do.  in  Arrears 

Governiuent  Contribution  

Sale-pruccuds  of  Waste  papers 

Do.  of  Journal  Numbers 


••• 


Do.  of  Catalogues         

Do.  of  Duplioate  Books 

Int«Tcst  on  Society's  Qoyemn^ent  Paper 


Rs.     a.    p. 

Bi.    a.    p. 

Mi4    0    4 

9,623    6    0 

697    8    0 

...  2.000    0    0 
50    0    0 


••• 


4,200  0  0 

0  8  0 

87  1  0 

21  0  0 

19  0  0 


194  14    1 


.  16,893    5    1 


T6tal...IU. 


Examined  and  found  correct. 
D.  R.  CHICHOAB, 


D.  R.  CHICHOAB,         )  >  ^.^ 
H.  B.  H.  WILKINSON.  /  -*«««*of«- 
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from  If/  January  to  31«(  December  1897. 


Cr. 


••• 


Purchase  of  Books  

Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  Treifch  Trabner  &  Co.— ^ 
Books  A  42-15-1 1 .  Ra.  676.1-9      j 

Sngliah     Newspapers     and    Periodicals    I 
£  130-17-9- Bs.  2,07&-10-3  J 

Sobsciiptiaa  to  Indian  Newspapers 

Printing  Charges 

Binding       do 

General       do 

Stationery 

Office  Establishment        

Postage  and  Receipt  Stamps 

Shipping  and  Landing  Charges... 

Gas  Charges  

Insurance  Charges  

Grain  Compensation         

GovemiDent  Paper  purchased    ... 

Balance  in  Bank  of  Bombay 

Do.      in  hand  ... 


••* 


••• 


... 


... 


•••        ••• 


•  a. 


Total...Bs. 


Invested  Fund, 


Bs.   a    p. 
8,065  12    0 

2,751  12    0 

427  5    6 

621  0    0 

715  6  10 

407  2  10 

95  2    8 

6,075  9    0 

72  5  11 

24  6    9 

69  15  11 

812  8    0 

132  0    0 

2,000  0    0 


Bt.    a.    p« 


1,233    2    1 
88  18    4 


.••••• 


16,770  6    0 


1,266  15    5 


18,037    5    6 


Gky¥ernmeut  Paper  of  the  Society         10,500  0    0 

Premchand  Boychand  GoYernment  Loan  Fund  8,000   0    0 


13,500    0     0 


B.  M.  GBAT, 

Honorary  Secretary, 
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A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  l7tli  F«b- 
rnary  1898. 

Dr,  P.  Peterson,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed, 

The  Preaident  read  estrnctB  from  a  paper  on  Nripatungu's  Karira- 
jamnrgR,  contribnted  bj  Mr.  K.  B.  Pathak,  B.A. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President  a  vcite  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
Mr.  Pathak  for  the  valuable  paper  he  had  contributed  to  the  Society. 


A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thuradsy,  the  17th  March 
1898. 

Dr,  P.  PeteMon,  Praaident,  in  the  Chair. 

His  Excellency  Lord  Sandhurst,  Patron  of  the  Society,  vtas  present 
at  the  Meeting. 

Minutes  and  proceedings  of  the  last  Meeting  were    read  and  con- 
firmed. 
Mr.  A.  M.  T.  Jackson,  M.A.,   I.C.S.,  read  a  paper  on   "  A  New 
*  Chalukya  Copper-plale  from  Sanjan," 

The  President  having  coLi?eyed  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to 
Mr.  JackaoQ,  aaid  their  thanks  were  also  duo  to  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  for  baring  honoured  them  with  a  visit  at  a  time  when  an- 
usaally  heavy  reaponaibilities  devolved  upon  him.  The  rooms  of  the 
Society  were  among  the  too  few  meeting  places  of  F.ngliahmen  and 
Natives,  and  he  thought  he  was  not  travelling  beyond  hla  function 
if,  in  addition  to  conveying  to  Lord  Sandhurst  their  thanks  for  hia 
presence  that  evening,  he  assured  him  of  their  hearty  aympathj  in 
regard  to  the  serious  problems  ivith  which  he  had  to  deal  oonceraing 
the  present  condition  of  the  city. 

His  Eicelteuoy  the  Governor  aaid  :  Gentlemen, — It  ia  on  occnsions 
like  the  present  that  the  Oovemor  tiads  hia  reereatious,  and  I  am 
■orry  that  I  have  not  had  time  before  to  visit  all  the  institutions  uf 
which  I  happen  to  be  patron.  Whilst  I  premise  that  this  has  been 
an  opportunity  of  recreation,  I  think  that  if  I  Itad  had  to  study,  aa 
Mr.  Jackson  has  done,  the  copper-plate  from  Sanjan  in  my  leisure 
momenta,  my  recreation  would  not  have  been  a  light  one.  But  I 
think  I  may  aay  that  I  know  more  than  many  who    us   present  this 
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enniog  of  the  inseription  which  Mr.  Jackson  has  transcribed  and 
tranalatedy  because  I  used  to  find  mj  Private  Secretary  in  his  leisure 
momentB — and  thej  were  but  few  and  far  between — engaged  in  the 
prefMimtioQ  of  this  paper  and  the  one  he  has  previously  read.  His 
motto  used  to  be  "  Late  to  bed  and  early  to  rise/'  and  the  Society 
now  has  the  benefit  of  his  industry.  I  can  only  say  it  has  given  me 
great  pleasure  to  C9me  amongst  you.  I  recognise  that,  as  Professor 
Peterson  has  pointed  out,  this  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  which  we 
find  the  various  communities  of  the  city  meeting  together  either  for 
recreation  or  for  scientific  research.  I  wish  that  these  opportunities 
were  more  numerous,  and  I  should  like  to  have  seen  this  room  better 
filled  than  it  is  this  evening  ;  but  no  doubt  others  have  many  occu- 
pationa  as  well  as  myself,  and  the  hours  in  which  we  can  be  out  in 
the  o^n  air  are  so  few,  that  we  do  not  always  feel  inclined  to  spend 
a  part  of  them  at  a  meeting.  Professor  Peterson  and  gentlemen,  it 
has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  be  present,  and  I  hope  that  on  future 
oecasionB  I  shall  be  able  to  revisit  the  library. 


A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  7th  July  1898. 

Dr.  P.  Peterson,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Business, 

1.  To  refer  to  the  loss   which   has   been   sustained   through  the 

death  of  two  Members  of  the   Society,   Dr.  G.   Biihler  of 
Vienna  and  Dr.  Atmaram  Pandurang  of  Bombay. 

2.  To  appoint  two  Trustees  of   the   Society's   Government    Secu- 

rities in  place  of  Mr.  J.  Griffiths  and  the  late   Dr.  Atmaram 
Pandurang. 

The  President^  in  referring  to  Dr.  Biihler,  said  that  ever  since  that 
scholar  left  India  in  1880,  he  had  kept  up  his  connection  with  the 
Society,  and  his  name  would  always  stand  high  in  the  list  of  the 
Bcholani  in  whose  connection  with  itself  the  Society  took  a  just  pride. 
Dr.  Biihler's  loss  was  the  loss  of  the  whole  world  of  Oriental  learning 
or,  to  be  more  precise,  of  that  great  branch  of  it  which  was  concerned 
with  India  or  with  things  Indian.  He  spent  seventeen  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life  in  India.  He  came  to  India  in  1863  in  the  twenty- 
•ixth  year  of  his  age,  and  left  it  in  1880,  still  in  the  prjme  of  life  and 
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figour.  When  he  went  to  Vienna  hia  inQueace  erm  with  hia  jtKM, 
and  wft^  Nt  iu  hei):ht  when  the  end  camo  ea  qoickl^  and  so  (rogically. 
In  ihat  cnpacity  his  loss  was  irrrpamble.  He  hnil  left  no  acholu 
behind  bira  trho  ooalJ,  in  the  ssTne  way  and  to  the  9i4me  extent  that 
he  did,  interpret  the  Bast  to  the  West  and  the  West  to  th»  East,  and 
Btimulate  the  energies  of  each.  When  he  came  to  Bombaj'  he  was 
the  fi»t  holder  of  the  then  newly -e>tabHshed  chair  of  the  Oriental 
Languages  in  the  Elphiostone  College,  in  1663.  He  vas  the  aon  of 
the  Luthemn  pastor  of  Vorstell.  near  Nieuburg,  in  HnDorer.  In 
1855,  at  the  age  of  lb,  he  entered  the  Camons  University  of  Gottingen. 
BenFey  was  his  tracher  in  Sanskrit  there,  and  Benfej  always  regarded 
him  aa  his  most  distinguished  pupil.  Aft«r  taking  bis  degree  at 
Qoctingen  in  1658,  he  spent  three  years  in  Paris.  London,  and  Ox- 
ford, devoting  himself  to  the  slndy  of  the  great  collections  of  Sans- 
krit manuscripts  in  all  three  places.  In  October  1862,  Biibler,  who 
hod  at  ihat  time  some  temporary  employment  in  coimectioQ  niih  the 
Royal  LibrsTf  at  Windsor,  received  the  offer  of  the  Bombay  ap- 
pointment, eagerly  accepted  it,  and  began  his  Indian  career  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year.  In  the  very  nest  year  he  liegan,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Society's  lute  president.  Sir  Raymond  West,  the 
labours  on  that  standard  work  on  Hindoo  Law,  be^t  known  under 
the  title  of  "West  and  Biihler."  With  Dr.  Kielhorn.  he  founded  the 
Bombay  Sanskrit  Series— an  nndertaking  which  numbers  now  nn 
less  than  fifty-sii  ediliona  of  the  Sanskrit  classics,  edited  in  a  uni- 
form critical  irelb.id  by  Enrnpean  and  native  scholars.  In  18C8  the 
Government  of  India's  seHrch  for  Sanskrit  mnnnscript!)  was  iuslitutad 
largely  at  Dr.  Biihler's  instigation.  In  1BC9  Dr.  Biihler  was  ap- 
pointed  Educational  Inspector  of  tho  Northern  Diviaion.  He  threw 
iiimseif  into  the  work  proper  to  ihat  npp<iintment  with  an  energy 
{but  would  have  exhausted  the  strength  of  an  ordinary  man.  He 
organised  education  in  Qnjerat,  in  illustration  of  which,  it  might  be 
staled,  that  Mhen  he  took  that  ofiice  there  were  730  schooli  with 
47.000  scholars,  and  that  «hea  ho  laid  it  down,  the  respective  nnm~ 
bera  had  risen  to  1.763  and  l,01.97iJ,  But  in  the  miJat  of  all  the 
«ngros9ing  claims  of  liis  office  work,  bis  seal  and  energy  in  collecting 
man  use  rip  IS,  deciphering  inscriptions,  aoJ  editing  classics  never  for 
a  moment  flagged.  He  did  the  work  of  two  men,  sud  did  it  as  fe>T 
"two  men"  could  have  done  it.  Ho  threw  a  Sood  of  light  on  the 
jnost  remote  history  of  this  country  by    his    work   on   inscripiions-r 
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parttcnlarly  the  great  Asoka  Inscriptions.  Probably  the  greatest 
single  loss  that  had  been  sustained  by  his  untimely  removal  was  that 
they  would  never  have  the  volume  on  the  Ancient  History  of  India » 
which  it  was  his  intention  to  contribute  to  the  ludo-Aryan  Eticyclo- 
I  piedia  he  had  left  half-done.  He  began  that  great  undertaking  some 
•iz  years  ago,  and  was  easily  able  to  associate  with  himself  in  it  some 
thirty  of  the  most  eminent  of  living  scholars  in  Europe,  India  and 
America.  Dr.  Biihler  held  the  rich  stores  of  knowledge  he  had 
with  pains  amassed  as  freely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sanskrit  world  as 
at  his  own.  He  was  entirely  without  the  scholar's  jealousy.  He 
was  as  eager  to  help  another's  work  as  to  get  on  with  his  own.  He 
was  full  of  encouragement  for  the  beginner  to  whom  a  little  en- 
couragement often  meant  so  much.  In  conclusion,  Professor  Peter- 
son moved  that  the  Society  place  on  record  its  sense  of  the  loss  it  has 

m 

sostained,  in  common  with  the  cause  of  Sanskrit  study  everywhere, 
bjthe  death  of  its  late  member,  Dr.  J.  G.  Biihler,  and  desired  that 
a  copy  of  the  resolution  be  forwarded,  with  an  expression  of  its 
heartfelt  condolence,  to  his  widow  and  son. 

Mr.  K.  R.  Kama  seconded  the  resolution. 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  Abott,  spoke  of  the  sympathetic  kindness  with 
which  Dr.  13 ii bier  had  helped  him  and  his  fellow-students  in  their 
Btady  at  Vienna. 

Mr.  Bodas  supported  the  res)lution,  which  was  unanimously 
carried. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Chaudavarkar   moved   that  the   Society    place   on 
record  its  sense  of  the  loss  it  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  one  of  its 
members,  Dr.  Atmaram  Pandurang,  who  was  also  a   member   of  the 
committee  for   a   number   of  years,    and   desired  that  a  copy  of  the 
resolution,  with  a  letter  of  condolence,  should  be  sent  to  the  members 
of  his  family.     Mr.  Chandavarkar  said  that  he  had   known   the   late 
Dr.  Atmaram  for  many  years  past,  and  could  testify    from    his    inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  that  gentleman,  that  he  was  the  most   earnest 
and  enlightened  of  Hindoo  reformers.     Several  years  ago    Dr.  Atma- 
ram had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  mere  secular  reform  would  not 
do,  and  that  religious  reform  was  necessary  to  the  well-being   of  the 
community.     In  this  connection  Mr.  Chandavarkar  cited  the  instance 
of  a  society  established  about  thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago,  consisting 
of  some  Hindoo  friends,  with  the  express  object  of  getting   rid  of  the 
c 
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baniirs  ot  caste.  The  members  of  it  had  pledged  themSeWes  (o 
•  Iriuk  tht  \vatrr  and  eat  tlie  bread  brought  to  them  by  members  of 
AAvn  oonnininitie?.  Despite  this  Dr.  Atmnram  was  coDTiDced  that 
^'ligiou^'  'cforni  was  the  most  utoeesBary  of  all.  In  the  year 
l^i*>7  xhv  Parihaiia  Samaj  was  s'arted,  and  a  more  consistent,  en- 
lii^liteib'd,  and  liberal  religious  reformer  never  existed,  as  a  staunch 
and  steady  Supporter  of  the  Samaj,  than  the  late  Dr.  Atmaram.  He 
(tho  ^pt'.iker)  had  not  come  across  another  man  who  waa  more 
auiiiiiittMl  by  religions  zeal,  fervour,  and  influence  than  Dr.  Atmaram» 
who,  tv«u  in  the  midst  of  family  aflliction,  never  allowed  his  spirit  to 
hi'  crushed,  but  continued  to  perform  his  duties  to  his  fellow-men 
witiioiu  fail  or  flinch.  As  president  of  ihc  Parthana  Samaj,  hig 
condu't  was  iidmirablo  and  ixmiplary  ;  for  instance,  his  humility  and 
4.'U-;il»nogation.  lie  was  learned  in  his  own  way,  and  until  Apri] 
lust  ho  always  refused  to  undertaki'  or  conduct  religious  service,  or  to 
(Ulivii-  I»'cture8  beforo  the  Samaj  assembly,  remarking  that  he  was 
hinii  to  K'arn  and  not  to  teach,  lie  was  so  much  respected  that  he 
was  ralh'd  hy  Vc  honoured  designation  of  "  Dada"  (father),  and 
when  hf  consented,  on  the  last  aiiniversary  of  the  Samnj,  to  conduct 
[\\v  MTvice  and  delivr  r  a  lecture,  lie  was  chafTod  at  by  the  younger 
MUMubers  for  iiifrin«j;ing  tlie  rule  W  had  up  till  then  impostd  upon 
hiii'.selt.  To  this  he  replied  th»l  he  ft  It  that  it  was  his  last  year.  A 
third  point  in  his  eliararti  r  was  his  nobleness,  by  which  was  meant 
his  hfiuLC  entirely  free  from  the  spirit  of  vindictiveness,  and  he  always 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  others  the  principle  of  *•  try  to  love  your 
entMni«'s.''  In  those  and  in  other  respects  he  was  a  guide,  philoso* 
I'her,  and  frieud  to  the  members  of  the  Samaj.  He  was  the  friend  of 
all,  and  walked  in  the  footsteps  <f  such  eminent  religious  reformers 
;i-^  l\t'>hnl)  (^liundar  Sen  and  Prutap  Chundar  Muzumdar. 

Mr.  J.  S.  San/.giri  seconded  the  proposition. 

I  hr  Hcv.  Dr.  Mackichan,  in  supporting  it,  remarked  that  it  would 
n.»t  hi-  }> roper  to  allow  tho  proposition  to  go  forth  without  some  fX- 
i  ri.«.>ii>ii  (►f  freliui,'  on  tho  part  of  those  who  were  not  Dr.  Atmaram's 
.uunliymen,  but  wlio  felt  d;awn  to  him  by  affectionate  ties.  Erery 
..lu-  iMnul  in  Ur.  Atmaram  the  gentlest  and  most  loveable  of  men, 
:tud  It  was  inconceivable  that  he  could  have  made  a  single  enemy.  His 
.M  Maelvichau's)  contact  with  Dr.  Atmaram,  which  extended  over 
%\i  ii'.N  \ears,  had  always  given  him  that  impression,  for  in  Dr,  Atma- 
.  .Ill   ^v .»  ty pitied  and  exemphfied   the  gentle  character  of  a  gentle 
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l%ce.     His  readiness  and  willingness  to  help   in   the  interest   of  stu- 
ftonts,  eren  at  a  certain  inconvenience  to  himself  in  his   old   age,   in 
times  of  their  sickness  and  difficulty,  could   not   be   sufficiently    pro- 
t^imed  or  praised,  and  he  was  one  of  the  best  types   of  earnest   men 
feund  by  Europeans  in  India,  working  for  tlie   amelioration   of   the 
condition  of  fellow^mcn.     Any   one  who   came  in   contact   with  him 
tniiflt  have  known  that  his  life  was  both  elevated   and  chastened  by  a 
true  reUgious  iofluenct^  pnd  that  equability  of  temper  and    mind   was 
the  sole  cause.     Those  who  knew  the  Doctor  well  and  long  would 
assoredly  much  miss  him,  and  very  much  regret  the  loss  to   the  com^ 
manity  of-which  he  was  an  honourable  and  distinguished  ornament. 

Mr.  Ghandavarkar's  motion  having  been  unanimously  agreed  to,  it 
was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Professor  MacMillan,  seconded  by 
Mr.  K.  R.  Kama,  that  the  Hon.  N.  G.  Chandavarkar  and  Mr.  James 
MacDonald  be  appointed  trustees  of  the  Society's  Government  Secu- 
rities in  place  of  Mr.  J.  Griffiths  and  the  late  Dr.  Atmaram  Pan* 
dnraug. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  17th  Novem- 
ber 18d& 

Dr.  P.  Peterson,  President,  in  the  Chair* 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Abbott  then  read  a  paper  on  a  **  Preliminary*  Study  of 
the  Chhatrapati  Coins." 

On  tbe  motion  of  Mr.  M.  R.  Bodas,  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  T. 
Bhandare,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Rev.  Abbott  for  the 
interestiiig  paper  he  had  read. 


A  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  24th 
November  1898. 

Dr.  J.  G^rson  da  Cunha,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  following  papers  and  periodicals  be  taken  : — 

University  Magazine  and  Free  Review. 

Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News. 

Royal. 

*  Will  be  published  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal. 
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CosxDopolis. 

The  Advocate  of  India. 

Champion. 
India. 

That  the  following  he  discontinued, : — 
Fun. 

Weekly  Edition  of  the  London  Times. 
Literature, 

Bulletin  de  la  Sooi  t<^  G(^ologiqne  de  France. 
Revue  Critique. 


A    Meeting   of   the    Society    was    held    on   Thursday,   the    15th 

December  1898. 

Dr.  *L  Gerson  da  Cunha,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  Chair. 

Tho  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

A  paper*  on  the  Navasari  Copper-plate  Charter  of  the  Gujarat 
llashtrakuta  Prince  Karkka   L,  by  Mr.  D,  R.  Bhandarkar,  was  read. 

On  the  motion  of  Rev.  J.  E.  Abbott,  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Bfaan- 
dare,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  D.  R.  Bhandarkar  for  the 
interesting  paper  he  had  contributed  to  the  Society, 

*  The  Pai)or  \vill  be  published  in  the  next  number  of  the  Joomal. 
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LIST  OF  PRESENTS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

.(Fbom  July  to  December  1897.) 

Titles  of  Boohs,  Donors. 

AccoTTNTS,  Trade  and  NaTigation,  British  India,  1897-98. 

Government  of  India. 
ADMliriBTBATioir  Report,  Ajmere,  Merwara,  1895-96. 

Government  of  India. 

■     ■  Report,  Baluchistan  Agency,  1896-97. 

Government  of  India. 
— —  — —  Report,  Central  India  Agency,  1896-97. 

Government  of  India. 
■  Report  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  Political  Residency  and 

Maskat  Political  Agency,  1896-97. 

Government  of  India. 

■  Report,   P.  W.  Department   (General  Branch)  and 

(In-igation)  for  1896-97. 

Bombay  Government. 
—————  Report,  Rajputana  States,  1896-97. 

Government  of  India. 
AORBBMENT  between  Great  Britain  and  China,  signed  4th  February 
1897,  at  Peking. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Agricultural  Ledger,  Nos.  5, 6,  7,  9, 10,  11, 12. 13, 14. 15,  16  (1897). 

Government  of  India. 
Akbbicak  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Report,  1896'. 

Smithsonian  Institute. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Reformatory  School  at  Yerrowda,  1896. 

Government  of  Bombay. 
ARCHiBOLOOlCAL    Studies    Among  the  Ancient  Cities  of    Mexico, 

Part  II. 

Smithsonian  Institute. 
____  Survey  of  India,  Bower  Manuscript.     Parts  III.  to 

VII. 

Government  of  India. 
— — — —  Survey  of  India,  N.  S..  Vol.  XIX.,  List  of  Antiqua- 
rian Remains.  Central  Provinces  and  Berar. 

Government  of  India. 
Assam  Code. 

Government  of  India. 
AYASTAKA-Erz'ahlungen. 

German  Oriental  Society. 
Bombay  University  Calendar,  1897-98. 

Bombay  University. 


XXII  PRESENTS   TO   THE    LIBRARY. 

Ti'hs  of  Books.  Donors* 

Brief  Sketch,  Meteorology,  Bombay  Preaidenej,  1896-97. 

Bombay  Government. 

Catalogue,  Arabic  MSS.,  Berlin  Libmry. 

Berlin  Library. 

India  Office  Library,  Vol.  II.,  Part  I. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

of  Greek  MSS.,  Berlin  Library. 

Berlin  Library, 

of  Hebrew  MSS.,  Berlin  Libi'ary. 

Berlin  Library. 

'  Sanskrit  Manuscripts,  Calcutta,  Sanskrit  College. 

Bengal  Govemment. 

Danish  Arctic  Expeditions  (Hak.  Soc). 

Bombay  GoTcmment. 

East  India,  Accounts  and  Estimates,  1897-98. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Famine  and  Relief  Operations  in  India,  No.  4. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Final  Report,  Agricultural  Chemist  to  the  Government  of  India. 

Government  of  India. 

Indian  Cotton  Duties,  Report,  1896-97. 

Bombay  Government. 

Madras  University  Calendar,  1897-98. 

Madras  University. 

Manual,  North  Arcot  District. 

Madras  'Government. 

South  Canara  District. 

Madras  Government. 

Notes  exchanged  between  Great  Britain  and  Siam. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

on  the  Cultivation  of  Lucerne  and  Guinea  Grass  for  Fodder. 

Government,  N.-W.  P. 

on  Vaccination  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  for  1896-97. 

Bombay  Goremment. 

PuYSiOGNOMT  Illustrated.    By  Joseph  Simms,  M.D. 

The  Anthor. 

Punjab  University  Calendar,  1897-98. 

Punjab  Universitj. 

Rail,  and  River-borne  Trade,  Punjab,  1897. 

Punjab  Gk>verniiient. 

Report,  Archaeological  Survey  Circle,  N.-W,  P.  and  Oudh»  1896-97. 

Government  N.-W.  P.,  and  Ondh. 

— —  Bombay  Factories,  1896. 

Bombay  Goyemment. 
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Tiilet  of  Boohs,  Donors. 

Bbpobt,  Bombay  Mill-Owners'  Associatioii,  1896. 

Mill-Owners'  Association. 

Bombaj  Veterinary  College,  1896-97. 

Bombay  Government. 

Botanical  Survey  of  India,  1896-97. 

Government  of  India. 

'   ■  Civil  Justice,  Punjab,  1896. 

Punjab  Government. 

Civil  Veterinary  Department,  Bombay  Presidency,  1896-97. 

Bombay  Government, 

'  Criminal  Justice,  Punjab,  1896. 

Punjab  Government. 

— ■^—  Customs  Administration,  Bombay,  1896-97. 

Bombay  Government. 

—  Deputy  Director  of  Agriculture,  Bombay   Presidency,  for 

•  1896-97. 

Bombay  Government. 

Dispensaries,  Punjab,  1896. 

Punjab  Government. 

External  Land  Trade.  Punjab,  1896-97. 

Punjab  Government. 

External  Land  Ti-ade,  Sind  and  British  Baluchistan,  1896-97. 

Bombay  Government. 

■"  Forest  Department,  Madras,  1895-96. 

Madras  Government. 

Income  Tax  Administration,  Punjab,  for  1896-97. 

Punjab  Government. 

Internal  Ti-ade,  Punjab,  1896-97. 

.  Punjab  Government. 

-    ■  Jail  Department,  Bombay,  1896. 

Bombay  Government. 

Madras  Government  Museum,  1896-97. 

Madras  Government. 

— —  Meteorological  Department,  Government  of  India,  1896-97. 

Government  of  India. 

■        Mofussil  Civil  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries,  Bombay,  1896. 

Bombay  Government. 

'  '  Municipal  Commissioner,  Bombay,  1896-97. 

Municipal  Commissioner. 

"  Northern  India  Salt  Revenue  Department,  for  1896-97. 

Commissioner,  Northern  India,  Salt  Revenue. 

of  the  inspection  of  Mines  in  India,  1895-96. 

Government  of  India. 
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T'tlrs  of  Books.  Donors. 

Rkport  «)ii  Vivi  Excise  Administration  of  the  Punjab,  for  1896-97. 

Punjab  Govei*nment. 

on  tlio  Recent  Determination  of  the  Longitude  of  Madras. 

Superintendent  of  G.  T.  Survey. 

Poliot;  Administration,  Punjab,  1896. 

Punjab  Government. 

Polkv,  Bombay,  1890. 

Bombay  Government. 

Port.  Trust,  Bombay,  1896-97. 

Chairman,  Port  Trust. 

Provincial  Museum,  Lucknow,  1896-97. 

Government  N.-W.  P. 

Pul»lic  Instruction,  Punjab,  1896-97. 

Punjab  Government, 

Kail  iiud  Road-borne  Trade,  Bombay  Pi-esidency,  1896-97. 

Bombay  Government. 

Railway  Department,  Bombay,  l5r96-97. 

Bombay  Government, 
Registration  Department,  Punjab,  1896-97. 

Punjab  Government. 

Salt  and  Continental  Customs  Department,  Bombay  Presi- 

di'ucy.  1896-97. 

Bouibay  Government 

Silk  D.'partment,  Sind.  1896-97. 

Bouibay  Government. 

—  Sanitary  Administration,  Punjab,  1896. 

Punjab  Government, 
—  Sanitary  Commissioner,  Bombay  Government,  1896. 

Bouibay  Government 

—  Sanitary  Measures,  in  India,  1895-96. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
—  Stamp  Department,  Punjab,  189()-97. 

Punjab  Goveiiiment. 
Survoy  of  India  Department,  1895-96. 

Government  of  India* 

Trade  and  Navipjation,  Aden,  1896-97. 

Bombay  Government* 
Vaccination.  Punjab,  1896-97. 

Punjab  Government. 
, Working  of  the  Thagi  and  Dakaiti  Department,  1896. 

Government  of  India. 
Returns,  Rail  and  River-bome  Traffic,  Sind,  1897. 

Bombay  Goyemment. 
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of  Boohs.  Donors. 

BinrBiri,  Bail-borne  Trade,  Bombay  Presidency,  1897. 

Bombay  Government. 
Bamw  of  the  Trade  of  India  in  1896-97.    By  J.  E.  O'Oonor. 

Government  of  India. 
BSTlUOir  Sorvey  Settlement,  Cfaorasi  Talnka,  Sarat. 

Bombay  Government. 
SSATIMIVT,  Moral  and  Material  Progress  of  India,  1895-96. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
— — ^— -  Trade  and  Navigation,  Bombay  Presidency,  1896-97. 

Bombay  Government. 

Trade  and  Navigation,  British  India  for  1896-97,  2  Vols. 

Government  of  India« 
Statxitical  Abstract,  British  India,  1886-87  to  1895-96. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
8uBTST  Settlement,  Talnkadari  Estates,  Halol  Talnka,  Panch  Mahal. 

Bombay  Government. 
Taittibita  Samhita,  Vol.  Y. 

Mysore  Government. 
TiJM  Tables,  Indian  PorU,  1698. 

Government  of  India. 
UsrmD  States,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Report,  1892-93-94. 

Smithsonian  Institute. 
YcAR  Book,  United  States  Department,  of  Agriculture,  for  1896. 

N.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

January  to  December  1898. 

AooovHT  of  Plague  Administration,  Bombay  Presidency,  1896-97. 

Bombay  Government. 
of  Trade  by  Rail  and  River  in  India,  1896-97. 

Government  of  India. 
Acts,  Government  of  India,  1897. 

Government  of  India. 
AdxIVIBTBATION  Report,  A j mere,  Merwara,  1896-97. 

Government  of  India. 
— ^— —  Report  Bengal,  1896-97. 

Bengal  Government. 
— — — _—  Report,  Bombay  Presidency,  1896-97. 

Government  of  Bombay. 

— — Report,  Burma,  1896-97. 

Chief  Commissioner,  Burma* 
■'  Report,  Hyderabad  Assigned  Districts,  1896-97. 

Resident,  Hyderabad* 
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Report,  Ponj^b.  15^-'r7- 

PonJAb  GoTetnment. 

GoreroDMnt  of  India. 


Bepjrt.  Bailwars  is.  India,  lSd*5-^7. 

SecKiarr  of  State  for  India. 

. Beport,  BailwBTi  in  India,  Part  lU  1S9^»7. 

Goremment  of  India^ 

A-.»e::ultt?.al  Ledger  Xo.  L,  ISvfi. 

GoTemment  of  India. 

Ledger  X.j«.  6  and  7  (iSftS). 

Goremment  of  India. 
Ledger  Nos.  9,  V:  and  11  ^ISvS)- 

Gorerament  oC  Indiik 
. Ledger  Nos  12  and  13  ^&^S\ 

Government  of  India. 
Ledger  No.  17  v1b©7i. 

GoTemment  of  India. 
. Ledger  N.x  19  (IS97). 

GoTennneni  of  IndiA. 
Ledger  No.  20  a897). 

GoTemment  of  India. 
Ledger  Nos.  2  to  5  ,1??5). 

Goremment  of  India. 
. SUtiaticB,  British  India,  1892-93  to  18»6-W. 

Goremment  of  Indik 
American  Mnsenm  of  Natural  History  Report,  1897. 

Tke  M  vaoaa. 
Annual  Report  of  Reformatory  School  at  Yerrowda  1897. 

Bombay  GoTamnant. 

Annals,  Royal  B<.>tanic  Gardens,  Calcatta,  Yol.  Till.,'— —  Orehidi  of 

the  Sikkim  Himalaya,  2  parts. 

Superintendent,  Botanic  Gardens,  Galentta. 

Abch/Eo LOGICAL  SiuTey  of  India,  Mogul  Architecture,  IVtehpur  Sikrj* 

Part  III. 

Goremment  of  India. 

■  Surrey  of  India,  Monumental  Remains  of  the  Dntch 

East  India  Company  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras. 

Madras  Goremment. 
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TUU§  of  Books.  Donort. 

Abchaolooical  Survey,  Western  India,  Beport,  1896-97. 

Bombay  Goyemment. 

B.  B.  and  0.  L  Railway  GNiide,  Ist  Quarter  1898. 

B.  B.  and  0. 1.  Railway. 

Bai  Motlibai  M.  Wadia. 

N.  M.  Wadia,  Esq. 

BoXBAT  University  Calendar,  18^8-99. 

Bombay  University. 

BaiBT  Sketch  Meteorology,  Bombay  Presidency,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Government. 

OATAiiOauB,  Japanese  Books  and  MSS.,  British  Museum* 

Trustees,  British  Museum. 

'  of  Chinese  Books  and  MSS. 

Lord  Crawford. 

Chbibtzah  Topography  of  Cosmas  (Hak.  Soc.) 

Bombay  Government. 
Chronological  Tables  and  Index  to  Indian  Statutes. 

Government  of  India. 

Coins  of  the  Bahamani  Dynasty.    By  Dr.  O.  Codrington. 

The  Author. 

DzvKABDy  Yol.  Yin.    By  Dastur  P.  Sanjana. 

The  Author. 

2     * 
D&.  J.  Bayer,  <m  the  Yalue  of  — -p  c  —  t*dt. 

V  II.       Q 

The  Author. 
R48T  India,  Accounts  and  Estimates,  1898-99— Explanatory  Memo. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India 
— ^  India,  Accounts  and  Estimates,  1898-99. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
-—  India  Cantonment  Act  and  Regulation. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
— —  India  (Cantonment  Regulations),  Instructions  on. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
——•  India  (Contagious  Diseases),  Nos.  I  and  IL 

Secretary  of  State  for  India* 
—  India  Cnrrcncy. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
--—  India  Disbvrsements  of  Home  Treasury. 

Bombay  Govenuufini. 

India  Estimates  I897-9a 

Bombay  Grovenuneni. 
"—  India  Financial  Statement,  1898-99. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
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Titles  of  Boohs.  D<mof9. 

East  India  Home  Accounts,  1896-98. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

India  (Income  and  Expenditure),  1886-87  to  1896-07. 

Secretary  of  State  lor  India* 

India  (Poet  Office  Act  1898). 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

India  (Opium)  Report. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Bpigbaphia  Carnatica,  Yol.  lY. 

Mysore  State* 
Excise  Administration,  Punjab,  1897-98. 

Punjab  GoTemmentw 
Factory  Report,  Bombay  Presidency,  1897. 

Bombay  Govemment. 
Famine  and  Belief  Operations  in  India,  l897-98w 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
—— -«-  and  Relief  Operation  in  India,  Further  Papers. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Final  Settlement  Report,  Kohat  District,  1896. 

Punjab  GoTemment. 
Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts,  Government  of  India,  1896-97.    * 

Government  of  India. 
FuRTHEB  Papers  Relating  to  Outbreak  of  Plague  in  India,  1896. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
General  Report  of  tlie  Geological  Survey  of  India,  1897-98. 

Superintendent,  Geological  Surrey. 
Geological  Atlas,  United  States  (26  Parts). 

U.  S.  Geological  flurry. 

Handbook  of  Commercial  Products  No.  10. 

Government  of  Indiia. 

Hand  List  of  Oriental  MSS. 

Lord  OrawforS. 
Heaven  and  Hell. 

Swedenboxg  Soota^. 

■  and  Hell  by  Swedenborg.    Translated  into  Urdu. 

Swedenborg  Sooie^. 

and  Hell.    Translated  into  Persian. 

Swedenborg  Soda^. 

Indian  Cotton  Duties  Report,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Gk>Teiii]acn& 

IsBiGATioN   Revenue  Report  of  the  Bombay  Presidency^  Faiia  I. 

and  II. 

Bombay  GoTenmeal 
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ItiUeM  of  Books.  Donors. 

.  IwiOATiov  Beyenne  Beport,  Sind,  1896-97. 

Bombay  €k>Temment< 
JoDBVAL  of  the  First  Yoyage  of  Yasco  da  Gama. 

Bombay  GoTemment. 
JuDioiAL  and  Administration  Statistics,  British  India,  1896-97. 

Goyemment  of  India. 
Katta  Prakash  Translated  into  English,  by  Ganganath  Jha. 

The  Translator* 
List  of  Bombay  Grasses  and  their  uses,  by  Dr.  J.  0.  Lisboa. 

Bombay  Goyemment. 
-~  of  Britisli  Enactments  in  Force  in  Natiye  States. 

Goyemment  of  India. 

—  of  MSS.,  Printed  Books,  &c. 

Lord  Crawford. 

LooAL  Boles  and  Orders  nnder  the  Enactments  Applying  to  Bombay, 

VoL  II. 

Bombay  Goyemment. 

Madras  Uniyersity  Calendar,  1898-99. 

Madras  Uniyersity. 

ICaovxtical  and  Meteorological  Obseryations,  Bombay,  1896. 

Bombay  Goyemment. 
Marval  of  the  Geology  of  India.    By  Ball,  2nd  Edition,  Part  I. 

Goyemment  of  India. 

Marttaxx  e  Glassario. 

Institute  Oriental. 

Military  Operations,  N.-W.  Frontier  of  India,  2  Yols. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Mirvteb  of  Eyidence  taken  before  the  Indian  Currency  Committee« 

Parti. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden  Beport,  1897. 

Director,  Missouri  Botanical  Gardens. 

Monograph  on  Buddha  Sakhya  Muni's  Birth  Place  in  Nepalese  Tarai. 

Goyemment  of  India. 

KOTICIS  of  Sanskrit.    MSS.,  Bengal  Second  Series,  Yol.  I.,  Parts 

I.  and  II. 

Bengal  Goyemment. 

Notes  on  Yaccination  in  Bombay  Presidency. 

Bombay  Goyemment. 

Notes  on  the  Ancient  Geography  of  Asia  by  Nobin  Chandra  Dass. 

The  Author. 

Papbrs  Relating  Suryey  Settlement,  Talukhdari  Yillage,  Jhalod,  Dohad 

Taluka,  Punch  Mahal. 

Bombay  Goyemment. 
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TUhl  of  Sooki. 

Fapebs  Belating  to  Be 


Ikmori, 
a  Survey  Scnlement,  Olpad  Talaka,  Snrat, 

Bombay  Oovemment. 
.         Belating  to  Survey  Settle  men  ta,  Yeltapor,  Kanant. 

Bombay  Goveminent. 
.  I  Relating  to  the  Provinciftl  Service,  1888-SS. 

Government  of  India. 
PLAaoE  of  ladiiL.  1696-97. 

Qovernment  of  India. 
FoLiOB  Report,  Bombay  Presidency,  1897. 

Bombay  Qovemment. 
Portfolio  of  Indian  Architectural  Drawings. 

Qovemment  of  India. 
Pbockbdinos,  Council  of  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  1896. 

Bombay  Government. 

-  ■■  -  LegislatiTe  Cotmcal,  Qoremor-Ocneral  of  India,  1B96. 

Goverament  of  India. 
^BoexBBS  Report  of  Forest  Administration  in  Punjab,  lS96-97> 

Punjab  Government. 
PirBt.1  CATIONS,  British  India,  1806. 

Government  of  India. 
Punjab  TTniversity  Calendar,  1898-99. 

Punjab  tlniveraity. 
Bxn.  and  Birer-bonte  Trade,  Punjab,  1897-98. 

Punjab  Government. 

and  River-borne  Traffic,  Sind.  1896-97. 

Bombay  Government. 
Raskubumakab,  a  Book  on  Rhetoric  in  Hindij  by  the  Hononrable 
Uaharaja  Fratap  Narayan  Singh. 

The  Author. 
KbObht  Epidemics  of  Plague  in  Bombay.    By  H.  M.  Birdwood. 

The  Author. 
Rbcobdb,  Botanical  Survey  of  India,  Vol.  I,  Nob.  9, 10, 11. 

Government  of  India. 
Rbfobt,  Abkari  Department,  Bombay,  1896-97. 

Bombay  OoTernment. 
'  Administration,  Customs  Department,  Sind,  1896-97. 

Bombay  Govenuaeat. 

American  HistoricaJ  Association,  1896. 

Smithsonian  Institute. 

-  -  Bombay  Ohamber  of  Commerce,  1897. 

Bombay  Cluunberof  Commerce. 

Boul>ay  Jail  Department,  1897- 

Bombay  Guverumeot. 
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TUUi  of  Boohs,  Donort. 

EsPORT,  Bombay  Millownen'  Association  for  1897. 

Millowners'  Association, 

— ^-^  Bombay  Plafi^e  Committee,  Ist  July  1897  to  30tk  April  189& 

Bombay  Goyemment. 
>■  Bombay  Port  Trust,  1897-98. 

Port  Trust,  Bombay. 

■  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  U.  S.,  1894-95. 

Smithsonian  Institute, 
--i—  Chemical  Analyser  to  Goyemment  of  Bombay,  1897. 

Bombay  Goyemment. 

■  ■  Giyil  Justice,  Punjab,  1897. 

Punjab  Goyemment. 

■  Ciril  Medical  Institutions  in  the  City  of  Bombay,  1897. 

Bombay  Goyemment. 

■  Criminal  Justice,  Punjab,  1897* 

Punjab  Goyemment. 

Department  of  Land  Records  and  Ag^culture,  1896-97. 

Bombay  Goyemment. 

■  Director,  Botanical  Survey  of  India,  1897-98. 

Goyemment  of  India* 

■  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  Bombay  Presidency,  1896-97. 

Bombay  Goyemment. 

■  ■       ■  Dispensaries,  Punjab,  1897. 

Punjab  Gk>yemment. 

■  External  Land  Trade  of  the  Punjab,  1897-98. 

«  Punjab  Goyemment, 

-  External  Land  Trade,  Sind  and  Baluchistan,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Goyemmentt 

■  Forest  Department,  Bombay  Presidency,  1896-97. 

Bombay  Government. 

Forest  Department,  Madras  Presidency,  1896-97- 

Madras  Government. 

■  I  Income  Tax  Administration,  Punjab,  1897-98, 

Punjab  Government. 

■    ■    Jnoome  Tax  Operations,  Bombay  Presidency,  1896-97. 

Bombay  Gk>vemment. 

I  y^i^io-Ti  Law  Commission,  1879. 

Government  of  India. 

— —  Land  Records,  Agriculture,  Punjab,  1896-97. 

Punjab  Government. 

■  Land  Bevenue  Administration,  Punjab,  1896-97. 

Bombay  Government. 

i— — «—  Luckoow  Provincial  Museum,  1897-98. 

Government,  N.-W.  P. 
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Titles  of  Books.  Danori, 

Report,  Lunatic  Asylums,  Bombay  Presidency,  1897. 

Bombay  GoYemment« 

■  Lunatic  Asylums,  Punjab,  1897. 

Punjab  Government. 

■  Mof  uBsil  Civil  Hospitab  and  Dispensaries,  Bombay  Presidency, 

1897. 

Bombay  Qovemment. 

—  Municipal  Taxation,  Bombay  Presidency,  1896-97. 

Bombay  Government, 
'  Northern-India,  Salt  Revenue,  1897-98. 

Commissioner,  N.  L  Salt  Revenue. 
.  of  the  Administration  of  the  Local  Boards  for  1896-97. 

Bombay  Government. 
>  of  the  Bombay  Veterinary  College,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Government. 

* •  of  the  Inspection  of  Mines  in  India. 

Government  of  India- 

« —  of  the  Working  of  Mimicipalities,  Punjab,  1896-97. 

Punjab  Gk>vemment. 
.  on  Bubonic  Plague  in  Bombay  by  W.  F.  Gataore,  1896-97. 

Bombay  Government* 
.-  on  the    Natural  History  Results  of  the  Pamir  Boundary 

Commission. 

Government  of  India. 
.,  on  the  Sanitary  Administration,  Punjab,  1897. 

Punjab  Gk>vemment. 
on  the  Search  for  Sanskrit  Manuscripts,  in  the  Bombay  Pre- 
sidency, during  the  year  1887-88,  88-89,  89-90  and  1890-91. 

Director  of  Public  Instruction,  Bombay. 
^ •  on  Vaccination,  Punjab,  1897-98. 

Punjab  Gk>vemment. 
.  Opium  Department,  Bombay  Presidency,  1896-97. 

Bombay  Government. 

•. >  P.    W.  Department,  Bombay  Presidency,  Military  Workip 

1897-98. 

Bombay  Government. 

.  P.  W.  Department,  Bombay  Presidency,  for  1897-98,  with 

Supplement. 

Bombay  GovemBMBt*  - 

i Police  Administration,  Punjab,  1897. 

Punjab  Gk>yenini6iit. 

• •  Police  of  the  Town  and  Island  of  Bombay,  1897. 

Bombay  GoveniiiMiit 
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TitUi  of  Boohs.  Donors, 

Eepobt,  Rail  and  Biver-bome  Traffic,  Sind,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Government. 
■  Railway  Department,  Bombay,  1 897-98. 

Bombay  Government. 

Railways  in  India,  1897-98,  Part  I. 

Goverament  of  India. 


-  Registration  Department,  Bombay  Presidency,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Government. 
— r Registration  Department,  Punjab,  1897. 

Punjab  Government. 

■  '  Revised  Settlement,  Kangra  Proper. 

Punjab  Government. 

■  ■  Sanitary  and  Vaccination,  Rajputana,  1896. 

Goveniment  of  India. 

■  Sanitary  Commissioner,  Government  of  Bombay,  1897. 

Bombay  Goveniment. 

■  Stamp  Department,  Bombay,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Goveniment. 

■  ■  Stamp  Department,  Punjab,  1897-98. 

Punjab  Government. 
Survey  of  India,  1896-97. 

Government  of  India. 
Talukdari  Settlement  Officer,  1896-97. 

Bombay  Government. 

Trade  and  Navigation,  Bombay  Presidency,  1S97-98. 

Bombay  Government 

■  Working  of  the  Thugi  and  Dakaiti  Department,  1897. 

Government  of  India. 
Return  of  tbe  Rail-borne  Trade  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Government. 
Review,  Forest  Administi-ation,  British  India,  1895-1'6. 

Government  of  India* 
of  Mineral  Production  in  India,  1896-97. 

Government  of  India. 
of  Ti-ade  of  India,  1896-97. 

Goveniment  of  India. 
Revision  Survey,  Bardah  Taluka,  Surat  Colleetorate. 

Bombay  Government. 
Revised,  List  of  Antiquarian  Remains,  Bombay  Presidency. 

Bombay  Goveniment. 
Shuka  Bahattari,  Marathi  and  Dutch. 

German  Oriental  Society, 
Smithsonian  Institution  History,  1846-1896. 

Smithsonian  Institute. 

E 
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T//7"^'  of  Boohs.  Donfirs. 

Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  Vol.  40. 

Smithsonian  Institiito. 

Roport,  1893.9-4-95. 

Smithsonian  Institater 

. Roport,  1895  (U.  S.  National  Museum^. 

Smithsonian-Institute, 
Statement.  Tj  jkIc  and  Navigation,  Sind,  1896-97. 

Bombay  Groyemment. 
Taitttriya  Samhita,  Vols.  X.  and  XI. 

Mysore  State. 
'J'l niNicAL  Art  Series  of  Illustrations  of  Indian  Architectural  Decopa» 
tiv.^  Work,  1&97,  plates  I.  to  XIV. 

Govei*nmen^  of  India, 
Total  Sular  Eclipse,  1898. 

Surveyor- General  of  India, 
Trade  an.l  Navij^Mtion,  British  India,  1892-93  to  1896-97. 

Secretary  of  Stat«  for  India* 
TiuATY  S»'ri«'s  Vo.  1  (1893),  Exchange  of  Postal  Parcels  bet\v%en  Indi% 
ami  Kiaiii'i'- 

Secrctary  of  State  ior  India 
IT.snr.i)  Stati'H  A'_frioulture,  Year  Book,  1807. 

Agricultural  Department,  U.  S. 
rNULPt.M.r.i)  (ioueral  Acts,  Govemmont  of  India,  Vol,  I.,  1834  to  67. 

Government  of  India. 
U.  S.  Gi'oloxi'al  Survey  Annual  Roport,  1895-96. 

Smithsonian  Institute. 

(ioolo<::ci<\il  Survey  Monograph.  Vols.  15  and  18. 

Smithsonian  Institute. 
Win:i'Ks  aTi«l  ( -a-suaUies,  India,  for  1806. 

Government  of  India. 
Xknophon  s  Works  with  Latin  Translation. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Oianne. 
/^AHATHi'SHTKA  III  the   Gathas  and   the  Classics,  by  Daatur  Darab 
p.  Siiiijana. 

Sir  J.  Cowasji  Jehangir. 


PROCEEDINGS   OF    THE    BOMBAY    BRANCH 
ROYAL  ASIATIC   SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  26th  January 
1809. 

Dr.  J.  Gerson  da  Cnnha,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  Chair* 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
The  following  papers  were  read  : — 

(1)  The  Era  of  Yudhishihira.    By  Rajaram  B.  Bhagwat,  Esq. 

(2)  The  Cities  of  IrAn  as  described  in   the  Old  Pahalavi 

Treatise   of   Shatr6iha-i-Iran.     By   Jivanji  Jamshedji 

Modi,  Esq. 
On   the  motion  of  Messrs.  S.  T.  Bhandare  and  K.  R.  Kama, 
seconded  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Talyarkhan,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  Messrs.  B.  R.  Bhagwat  and  J.  J.   Modi   for  the  interesting 
papers  they  had  read. 

-  A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Saturday,  the  16th 
Febrnary  1899. 

Dr.  P.  Peterson,  President  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Ranade  read  a  paper  on  '*  the  Curren- 
cies and  Mints  under  Mahratta  Rule.'* 

On  the  proposition  of  Dr.  J.  Gerson  da  Cunha  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  R.  p.  Karkaria,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Justice 
Ranade  for  the  interesting  paper  he  had  read. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the 
23pd  February  1899. 

Dp.  p.  Peterson,  President,  in  the  Chair, 
The  Honorary  Secretary  read 

THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1898. 

MEMBERS. 

Resident — During  the  year  under  report  65  new  members  were 
elected,  29  resigned,  7  died,  3  retired,  and  4  having  left  Bombay 
were  transferred  to  the  list  of  Non- Resident  Members.  The 
total  number  of  members  at  the  close  of  1898  was  312  against 
287  for  the  preceding  year.  Of  these  83  were  absent  from  India 
for  the  whole  year  or  for  portions  of  the  year. 

Non-Resident — 5  gentlemen  joined  the  Society  under  this  class 
and  3  were  transferred  from  the  list  of  Resident  Members, 
2  withdrew f  2  died  and  2  were  removed   from  the  list  for   noit- 
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payment  of  snbseriptitra.     The  number  nt   tli«  •nd    of   the   ; 
on  the  roll  was  55  againet  53  la  the  previone  je»r. 
OBITUAUY. 
The  Society   have  to  annonnci'  with  regi-et   tho  lost   lij'   fle»tii 
of  tbc  following  momliers  : — 

REStDKNT. 
T>i-.  Atraaram  PtmdaruoK' 
Sir  Jameetjee  Jeejeftbhoy,  Bart. 
Maiickji  Barjorji,  Esq. 
Hon'ble  Sir  CUrles  FarrMi.  Kt. 
J.  MarKhall,  Esq. 
E.  Wimbridgo,  Bstj. 
Dr.  K-.  N.  Bahfcdurji. 

NON-UESIPEXT. 
Dr.  G.  BUhler. 
H.  O.  W.  G,  Brooke,  Kfiq.,  l.C.S. 

OHIOIKAL  COMMUNICATIOifB.  ~* 

The  following  papers  were   contribnied  to   tbfe  dodotjr  dAj^fng 
the  year. 
Some  Old  Books  ia  the  Society's  Library.  By  Prof.  M .  MacmilUn. 
NripntuuKa'B  Eaviraja  Uarg&.     By  K.  B.  Pnthnk,  U.A, 
A    New    ChalTifcya    Oopper-pUt«    flnint    from    Sanjati.      By 
A.  M.  T.  Jackson,  M.A. 

A  Pi-elioiiDary  Study  of  lb«  Cbhatrspoti  Oni&M.  By  RoV.  J. 
E.  Abbott. 

The  Navaeari  Copper-plate  Chartur  of  tbe  Oujfntt  Itu^trkkuu 
Prince  Knrkka  I.     By  D.  H.  Bliandmkar.  B.A. 

Dr.  G,  Tbibaot  on  the  Sbniikarabbastiya.  By  T.  R.  Auiklimrkut-, 
B.A. 

A  Note  on  tbe  Orowtb  of  Mnntthi  Lttomtorp.  11;  the  Hon'hio 
Mr.  Jastice  M.  G.  Rnuade,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

Note  on  tbree  britka  with  imprtwiioni  of  iii^nm  nnd  leltert  nn 
these  found  at  Tagouug  aouie  200  milei  aXtorc  Mnndalay  in  Burm^ 
Porvrarded  by  Lieut.  Willook.     By  Dr.  R.  G.  Dimtidiirkat,  M.A. 
LIBRARV. 

ISiMi-f  of  JiOckg. 

The  isenea  of  bookx  dnriti;^  l&9fl  wf-re  3)2.771  ToJutDUh 
S3.044  of  new  books  including  prTJodicAU  and  10,7)!7  of  ih> 
old.  The  iasueB  diii'iii|f  the  ycM*  hetforx  noro  S9,l)82  iidiilTm, 
21,110  of  uew  lM>ok£aEd8,8l£of  thenld. 


'  .n". 
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The  follo^ving  table  shows  the  monthly  issues  of  books  : — 


Janaary 

February 

Baixsh 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


■•• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


•  •• 


••• 


•  ■• 


••• 


••' 


••» 


••• 


••• 


Old  Bcoks?. 

New  Books. 

827 

1,765 

6G5 

1,838 

857 

1,394 

802 

1,965 

662 

1,690 

1,119 

1,899 

1,098 

2,025 

993 

2,043 

768 

2,147 

993 

1,913 

874 

1,735 

1,069 

1,640 

Total...  10,727         Total. ,.22,044 

The  volumes  of  issues  of  the   old  and   the  new  books   arranged 
according  to  classes  arc  shown  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 


Classes. 


Volames. 


Noyels,  RomaDceB  and  Tnloa      ...         

Bio^rrBphy  and  Personal  NHrrativea 

MiacellnneouB  and  works  on  several  subjects  of  tlie  same   Authors. 

Hiatory,  Historical  Mtixnuirs  and  Chronol'gy 

Voyages,  Travels,  Greography  and  Topography  

Oriental  Literature  and  [{(Ui^rioti 

Engliah  Poetry  and  i)ranmtic  Works    ...  ...         ..• 

Transactions  of  I-earno.!  Societies,  Journals,  Enoyclopjedias  &c.    , 

Politics,  Political  Economy  and  iStatistics 

Foreign  Literature 

Theology  and  KcM'lesiastical  History 

Works  on  Military  SubJectH        ...  ,.         .„         ...  ...         . 

Natural  History,  Geology,  Chemistry,  &(• 

Philology,  Literary  llistory,  and  P>il>liography  

tirammatical  Works,  Dictionaries,  &c.  ...         ...  ...  ... 

Pine  Arts  and  Architecture 

Abtiquitios,  Numisinaties,  IleraUlry,  S:c, 

\/IctBBlC|}  ,,,  ,,,  .,  ••#  •««  ««p  fat  t«l  ■ 

Hetaphyaio^  and  Moral  P}nl'>Hnphy       ...         ... 

Oovemmcnt  Publication^.  Publii*  Records  &c.  ... 

Logic,  Rhetoric  and  AVnrks  relating  to  Edu<*ation  ... 

Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy.  A:c,  ... 

Medicine,  Surgery,  Physiology,  ko,       ...         ...         

Jarisprndcnce        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...         ...         •< 

Botany  and  Agriculture 


10,639 

1,728 

1,4R4 

977 

912 
754 
553 
366 
556 
3r)0 
345 
275 
262 
2o6 
280 
201 
190 
IfiO 
158 
153 
149 
123 
122 
60 
26 


The  issues  of  Periodicals  during  1898  were 


...         ••* 


2«^828 

ii,y43 


Total...'      32.771 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

Tlie  total  nntnber  of  volumes  or  parts  of  volumes  added  to  the 
Library  during  the  year  was  1,056,  of  whicli  726  were  purchased 
and  330  received  as  presentations  chiefly  from  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment, the  (fovernnient  of  India,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
and  t]ie  other  local  Governments,  and  a  few  from  individual 
authors  and  otlier  donors.  The  number  in  1897  was  1,094,  762 
being  atMjuired  by  purchase  and  332  by  presentation. 

Among  the  presents  there  is  a  valuable  work,  **  Galerie  Ameri- 
caine  du  Musc'e  d'Kthnogiaphie  du  Trocadero,"  in  two  volnmes, 
received  from  Mr.  Fakirchand  Premchand,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Soriety. 

The  volumes  of  each  class  of  books  purchased  and  pi^esented  to 
the  Society  during  1898  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Classes. 


Tap- 
chaaed. 


Pre- 
■onted. 


Thro  logy  find  KocloB'a«tical  History        „ 

Natural  Th(nl»)gy,  MiituphysiuB,  and  Moral  PhiloHOphy 
Logii'.  RlK'turir  and  Works  rolating  lo  Kducation       ,., 
('laBsci^.  Translations  and  Works  illustrative  of  the  ClaaaicB 
Philology,  Ijiti'rary  History  and  Bibliugraphy     ...         ,„ 
HiBtoiy,  Hist oriual  ^lemoirg  and  Chrnnolofry     ...         ... 

Pol it''ri,  To! itical  Economy  Jind  Statistics  , 

Jurisprutlf  nf«*  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,,, 

Public  liccord^,  Statutes,  kc.  ••• 

BioRrapliy  and  Pernonal  Narratives  ...         ...  .„ 

Antiquitios,  Numismarios,  HcrH-ilry.  io. ...         ...         ,„ 

Voyages,  Travols,  Geography  au«l  Toitography 

English  Poetry  and  Praniatio  Works        ... 

Novels,  Konianc(!?8  and  Talrs  ...         

Miscellaneous   and   Works  on    several  subjects   of  the   same 
Authors         ...  ,,.  ... 

Ft)reign  Liternture     ...  ...         

Natural  Philosophy.  Matheniatios,  Ahtrononiy,  Ae.         ,„ 

Pino  Arts  and  .\rHiitecturc  ...  

Science  of  War  an<i  Military  Pnbjoct.^       ...  

Natural  History,  Geology,  Min»:raU>g.v  and  ChemiBtry  .^, 

Bfitnny,  .Agriculiurc  and  Horticulture        

Mcdicinr,  J<-ir^'Hry,  Physiology,  fee.  

KncyclopivdiaH,  Periodical  Works,  Ac. 
Hictionaiios  and  Orannnatical  Woikii 
OripTital  Litpiutine    ...  ...  .  


Total... 


I 


••• 


»•• 


21 
9 
8 

14 
9 

44 

14 
4 

66 

101 

2 

89 

i5 

210 

40 

19 

6 

8 

23 

18 

9 

6 

80 

7 

20 


••• 

I 

4 

8 

18 

14 

18& 
1 
H 
8 


9 

» 
••• 
87 

9 
U 
81 

1 
IS 


ri*" 
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NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

The  newspapers,  periodicals  and  journals  of  Learned  Societies 
subscribed  for  and  presented  to  the  Society  during  the  year 
were : — 

Literary  Siouthlies  IC 

Illustrated      •••         ...         ...         .«.         ...         ...         ...     17 

Scientific  and    Philosophical   Jonrnais,   Trnnsnctions   of 

Learned  Societies,  etc.  ...         ..      36 

AV6VICW0  .a,  ...  ...  •••  ...  .a.  a*.  *V 

English  Newspapers              20 

English  and  French  Registers,  Almanacs,  Directories,  <tc.  15 

l^oreign  Liteiary  nnd  Scientific  Periodicals          ...         a..  12 

American  Literary  and  Scientific  Periodicals      ,,.         ...  10 

Indian  Newspapers  and  Government  Gazettes    ..           ...  20 

Indian  Journals,  Reviews,  &c,        ...         ...          ...          ...  28 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  November,  under  Article 
XX  of  the  Rules  for  the  revision  of  the  list  of  ni wspapeis  and 
periodicals  taken  by  the  Society,  it  was  resolved  to  subscribe  to 
**  The  University  Magazine  and  Free  Review  ";  "  Cosmopolis** ; 
"  The  Advocate  of  India  " ;  **  The  Champion  "  ;  and  **  India  '*;  and 
to  discontinue  **Fun";  *•  The  Weekly  Edition  of  the  Times"; 
"Literature'*;  "Bulletin  de  la  Sociotc  G^ologique  de  France'*; 
and  *•  Revoe  Critiqoc,'*  from  the  beginning  of  1809. 

COIN  CABINET. 

95  coins  were  added  to  the  Cabinet  during  the  year.  Of  these 
2  were  of  gold,  38  of  silver,  40  of  copper,  C  of  copper  and  silver 
and  3  of  lead.  Of  the  total  49  were  presented  under  the  Treasure 
Trove  Act,  45  by  the  Bengal  Government,  and  4  by  the  Madras 
Government  ;  40  were  purchased  from  the  Collector  of  Thana  and 
6  were  presented  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Sale,  Assistant  Collector  of  Poona. 
They  comprise  coins  of  the  following  description  :— 

4  silver  coins  of  the  following  independent  kings  of  Bengal 
found  in  the  Sonthal  Purgana. 
Sikandar  Shah  I. 
Azan  Shah. 

Shihabu-d-din  Bayazid. 
Jalal-ud-din  Muhamad  Shah. 
6  copper  and  silver  Varaha  coini*  found   in   the  Purbhanga 
District, 
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3  silver  pnttcli  nwrlmd  coin*  tvonA  va  tlia  Uitj-k  Diilrict. 
7  mlvor  rignkft  cviux  fuuud  in  tlic  Iimrbli&iigii  Dwtrid, 
i  uiitr  of  Ui«  BaiiAinani  PyoMly  o(  iJib  Dfrcaii   L^ktiAd 

aljah  II.)  foniid  io  tbo  Angul  Uiittrii:!,  Beb^-xl. 
1  gold  K&liugn  coin  foimtl  in  tliu  Aut:nl  DiUrut,  Dongi»)- 
2a  rilvui' goiiwnf — 

]— Jkial-nrl-diu  Falbe  Stnli, 

Tf— AU'ud'diii  UuMn  Slnh, 
2— AlM-uiVflin  Cirouilinh. 
T^Nuiiii'-uJ-tliii  Niuinl  Shall. 
!•— ObJ^usud-ain  MtthtuaU  Shall  III.. 
1— Huninj-uii  (Uu^ul  Kmperorj, 
fdond  in  the  Mjuifbttiug  Uieliict^ 
3  A  nillim  Iroilvn  aoinft  [onad  in  tho  Ki8tn»  DicOtoL,  UKdru. 

1  goUli-u   ps^oda  of  KrubnA  Itiiju.  found    in    Um  BttPury 

Diitrict, 
3  copper  coiiie   vt  (be  Etuit  India  {'ninpanji   roood  lO    tlis 
Tillage  of  Bnjnpuv,  Puiikudar  Taluka,  Pitvna. 

2  t;upi>cr   coine   at  Jttiiangir   fuutid  at   Rapipur,    pBrandar. 

Vtmttn. 
2  Cbbatrapati  i-niiia  f^iund  at  RajHpnv,  rnrnudar,  Fauna. 
40  old   Iiido-roi-iiignnse    copper  coins  foDnd  M  Vadltairiui,, 
Duliann  Taluka,  Tfaana. 

The  Bocipty  also  roceivod  during  Iho  jaar  the  following  olijocta 
of  iintl(]uarian  Jntortst  >• 

Mr.  ('nanciiH,  Stipcrintrndnnt,  Arrtliirolnfi^nBi  Sunoj,  Wnatn-it 
India.  pi'(>i<eu(i>d  Hii  ampt^  oiuni.'  liOK  fuTind  ucjtr  n  minod  Unddhiik 
Btupa  at  Supara  while  oairyinfr  on  OAeaviklion*  at  that  pl«e& 
The  box  i»  etnptj,  but  ia  inCeiPHtiu^.  It  i»  bikmlnhsptd.  aboitl 
17  inobcs  hi^'h,  and  ii  provided  with  a  l<d.  Hr.  Coawtusiajra.  the 
Stnpa  nppfai-H  t«  have  beon  lerelitd  at  ociine  perifdt  wbui  lb«  nit'o- 
bo<  wai  found  »nd  eroptied.  The  foondation  ot  alarjia  Hindoo 
tomplc  hud  Won  l«id  npon  the  eitn. 

The  Mnnicijial  Coiporation  nf  Biinibny  presented  an  inforodinp 
old  Atone,  bt^aiint;  dutn  178:t,  U  is  thne  rofurrrd  to  in  Ur. 
Donglns'sDookof  Dombny: — "  In  Dean  Lane,  ahnndredjurds  from 
tiio  Cathddral,  there  is  l^Inff  whilu  w(;  vrrtlu.  in  thPKQtt«r.  u  bloiJc 
oJE  vrkin-Blone,  tTCo  foet  ]on;i^  and  un  whiah  ■■  doopl;  angiMVCHi 
'  Krentod  by  ordar  ot  Adiniial  Sir  Edward  HaphM,   1798.'     Uktb 
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the  inscription  ends,  for  there  are  evidcniJy  wtin ting  a  piece  or 
pieces,  but  yon  can  fancy  anything  you  like — *  in  memory  of 
officers  or  men  drowned  or  slain  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  Sir  Kd ward 
Hughes  was  the  man  in  a  ship  of  whose  squadron  Nelson  learned 
the  art  of  war,  and  gained  his  Indian  experience  as  a  midshipman, 
"who  fought  a  great  sea  light  with  Sni!'rein,  and  on  four  several 
occasions  gave  a  good  account  of  the  French  Fleet,  lias  this  stone 
crept  out  of  the  Cathedral  Compound  Y  It  has  evidently  been  used 
to  grind  cuixy  stuffs  on,  and--- more  recently — as  a  door  step  !  " 

JOURNAL. 

No,  54,  being  the  first  number  of  Vol.  XX.  of  the  Journal,  is  just 
published.  It  contains  papers  contributed  to  the  Society  from 
ikngust  1897  to  July  1898,  and  abstract  of  2>rocecdings  from  July 
1897  to  December  189«.  Two  papers  read  before  the  Society  in 
November  and  December  hist,  one  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Abbott  on  the 
Ghhatrapati  Coins,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  D.  R.  l^iandarkar  on  the 
Naosari  Copper-plate  Charter  of  the  Cujcrat  liashtraknta  Prince 
Elarkka,  I.  w^ill  be  published  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Governments,  learned  Societies,  and 
other  Institutions  to  which  the  Journal  of  the  vSociety  is  presented: — 

Bombay  Government  :  (lovernment  of  India  ;  (Jovernment  of 
Bengal ;  Goveri.i»u?nt  ul*  Matlras  :  Punjab  CJovcnimrnt  ;  Govern- 
ment, N.-W.  Provinces  and  Oudh  ;  Cliief  Commissioner,  Central 
Provinces;  Chief  Commissioner,  ('oorg;  Resident,  llydeiabad; 
Chief  Commissioner.  Rurmah  ;  Cieulo^nral  Survey  of  India;  G.  T. 
Survey  of  India;  Marine  Purvey  of  India ;  lienpil  Asiatic  »Suciety; 
Agricultural  Society  of  India  ;  Liteiary  »Sucieiy  of  Madras  ;  Pro- 
vincial Museum,  Lucknow  ;  Bombay  University  ;  Jkladras  Univer- 
sity; Punjab  University  :  Mahubodhi  Society,  Calcutta;  Goveiu- 
ment  Museum,  Madras  ;  Indian  Journal  of  Education,  Madras  ;  R. 
A.  Society,  Ceylon  Bionch  ;  R.  A.  Society,  ^'o^th-China  Branch  ; 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan ;  Bataviun  Society  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 


ary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Manchester  ;  Imperial  Academy  of 
Science,  St.  Petersburg ;  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington ; 
Royal  Society  of  Northern  Anticiuariea,  Copenhagen;  Royal  Society 
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of  Ediuburgh  ;  Deutsche  MorgenlandiscLen  Gcsellschaft,  Leipxig  ; 
iiiioriuy  and  Philosophical  Society,  Liverpool ;  British  Muaeam, 
London  ;  Koyal  Society,  London  ;  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ;  Academic  Real  das  Science  de  Lisboa,  Lisbon ; 
^Societc  de  Geographic  Commerciale  de  Bordeaux ;  Soci^t^  de 
Geographic  de  Lyons  ;  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences  (Bnda 
Test) ;  Sociedad  Geografica  do  Madrid  ;  Royal  Dublin  Society ; 
Societc  de  Geographic  de  Paris  ;  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences;  United  States  Survey;  KaiserlicheAkademie  der  Wissen- 
chaften,  Vienna;  United  Service  Institution;  Minnesota  Academy 
of  Natural  Science;  India  OflBce  Library  ;  London  Bible  Society  ; 
Vienna  Orientalische  Museum  ;  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History; 
Musce,  Guiniet  Lyons  ;  Victoria  Institution,  London  ;  Royal  Insti- 
tution, Great  Britain  ;  American  Gecgi-aphical  Society ;  Ameri- 
can Oriental  Society ;  Hamilton  Association,  America ;  Editor, 
Journal  of  Comparative  Neurology,  Granville,  Ohio,  U.  6.  A.; 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History;  Soci^te  Asiatique,  Paris; 
Geological  Society,  London  ;  Royal  Academ}-  of  Sciences, Amster- 
dam ;  American  Philological  Association,  Cambridge ;  Royal 
University,  Upsala  (Sweden) ;  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia; 
University  of  Kansas,  U.  S.  A.;  Director,  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden, 

FIN  A  NCE. 

A  statement  detailing  the  items  of  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  Society  during  1898  is  annexed. 

It  will  be  seen  from  it  that  the  subscriptions  from  members, 
including  arrears,  amounted  to  Rs.  11,012-5-10.  The  amount  of 
subscriptions  received  in  1897  was  Rs.  10,004-3-4. 

The  balance  to  the  credit  of  tho  Society  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  Rs.  748-2-11. 

The  invested  funds  of  the  Society  amounted  to  Rs.  13,600. 

The  ll(»n*ble  ^Ir.  N.  G.  Chandawarkar  proposed  that  tho  report 
for  1898  be  adopted  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Committee  of 
Management,  the  Honorary  Secretaries  and  the  Auditors  for 
their  services  during  the  year. 

Mr.  A.  M.  T.  Jackson,  having  seconded  the  proposition,  it  was 
put  to  the  vote  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  Jackson  proposed  that  the  following  gentlemen  with 
the  addition  of  Mr.  Jivanji  Jarosetji  Modi  as  Member  of  Com- 
mitteo,  form  the  Committee  and  Auditors  for  1899. 
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The  names  of  Mr.  K.  G.  Desai  and  Col.  G.  Hay  being  proposed 
by  Mr.  S.  T.  Bhandare  and  Captain  Peil  were  also  added. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Bhandare  seconded  tlie  proposition  and  it  was  unani- 
monslj  carried. 

President : 
Dr.  P.  Peterson^  M.A. 

Vice-Presidents : 

Dr.  J.  Gerson  da  Cnnba. 
James  Mac  Donald,  Esq. 

Committee     Members: 


K.  R.  Cania,  Esq. 
TheHon'bleMr.  Justice  Candy. 


Dr.  D.  MacDonald. 
Prof.  M.  MacMillan,  B.A. 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  M.  G. 

Banade,  C  J.E. 
The  Hon'ble  N.  G.  Chandawar- 

kar,  B.A.,  LL.B. 
Brev.  Dr.  D.  Mackichan,  M.A. 
J.  T.  Hathomthwaite,  Esq.  M.A. 
Captain  A.  J.  Peile,  E.A. 


A.  M.  T.  Jackson,  Esq  ,  M.A. 
Camrudin  Amirudin,  Esq. 
¥.  R,  Viccaji,  Esq, 
The  Hon'ble  Dr.  Bhalchandra 

K.  Bhatawadekar. 
Rev.  J.  D.  Ozanne. 
Surgeon-Col.  G.  Hay. 
Jivanji  Jamestji  Modi,  Esq. 
K.  G.  Desai,  Esq. 


Honorary  Secretary  : 
Rev.  R.  M.  Gray,  M.A. 

Jot7it   Honorary   Secretary  : 

(^Numismatics  and  ArcJuroloyy ,) 

Dr.  J.  Gerson  da  Cunha. 


Honorary  Auditors  : 
Darasha  Ratanji  Chichgar,  Esq. 
H.  R.  H.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 


The  Honorary  Secretary  propos(?d  that  tlie  Reading  Room  be 
opened  in  the  the  morning  at  7  o'clock  for  tliree  months  from  the 
1st  of  April  next,  the  change  to  be  continued  only  if  it  shonld  be 
fonnd  to  meet  the  wants  of  members. 

Dr.  D.  MacDonald  seconded  the  proposal,  ^^hi^•h  was  agreed  to, 
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BOMBAY  BRANCH  OF  THE 

STATEMENT  of  Receipts  and  Diibuntmenii 


Balance  on  Slat  December  1897     ..• 

Subscription  of  Resident  Members      ... 

Do.  of  Non-Resident  Members 


Dn. 


Arrears 


Government  Contribution         » 

Sale-proceeils  of  Waste  papers,  &c.      ... 
Do.  of  Journal  2v umbers 

Do.  of  Catalognes       

Interest  on  Society's  Government  Paper 


Total. ..Rs. 


Rs.    a.    p. 

10,269  18  10 

667    8    0 

65    0    0 


Ba.    a.    p. 
M66  15    6 


16,086     8    4 


17,858    7    9 


Kxaminod  and  found  correct. 
D.  R.  CHlCHaAR, 
H.  R.  n.  WILKINSON, 

Honorary  AynHttfi, 
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ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 

from  l$t  January  to  Slst  December  1898. 


Cr. 


Office  fistablishmeni      , 

Purobase  of  Books  

MesBn.  Kegan,  Paul,  Trench,  Triilmer  &  Co. — 

f  English  Newspapers  and  Periodicals — 

I  £106-3-2  «B8.  1,600-11-4       .. 

-<  Books' 

I  £  35-2-1  =  Rs.  528-6-0 

L 

£141-5-3 

Sobsoription  to  Indian  Newspapers    ... 

Printing  including    Bs.  665-11-0  on  account 
of  printing  charges  of  joarnal  number  58... 


•••        •«• 


Binding     

General  Oharges 

Stationer  J. ••         ..•         ..«         ..• 
Postage  and  Beceipt  Stamps    ... 
Shipping  and  Landing  Charges 
Gas  Charges  and  new  gas  fittings 
Insurance ...         ••>        ...         ..t 

Grain  Compensation      

Gratuity    ...         •••         •••         ... 

Balance  in  Bank  of  Bombay     ... 


t«. 


Bs.    a.    p. 
6,312    1     6 

3,880  14    6 


Bi.    a.    p. 


2,129   1    4 


Do.    in  hand 


..*         t** 


InvaHed  Funds, 
Government  Paper  of  the  Society 

Premchand  Boychand  Govt.  Loan 


Total.. .Bs. 


452    9  0 

1,251    6  0 

1,002  18  0 

472    4  11 

96  14  6 

68    8  0 

31  15  9 

363  10  4 

312     8  0 

169     0  0 

132    0  0 


704  13     10 
43    5     1 


•••#•• 


10,500  0    0 
3,000    0    0 


16,605    4  10 


748    2  11 


17,358    7    9 


13,500    0    0 


ROBERT  M.  GRAY, 

Honorary  Secretary, 
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A  yitfiUuif  of  the  Society  was  held  on   Friday,  the  10th  March 

Dr.  .1.  (icrson  «la  Cvinha,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  tlif*  last  Meeting  wcve  read  and  confirmed. 

TIjo  fullowiny  papers  were  read:  — 

(1 J  A  New  Copper-plate  grant  from  Broach  District.  By 
A.  M.  T.  Ja<:k<on',  E^•^,  M.A.,  I.C.S. 

(2)  l)(!.scription  of  a  Hoard  of  1,200  coins  of  the  Kshatrapa 
Kin<^s  (of  dates  203 — 37G  A.  D.)  found  recently  in  Kathiawar. 
Bv  lUv.  II.  II.  Scott,  M.A. 

On  the  proposition  of  the  Hon'ble  Dr.  Bhalchandra  Krishna 
Bh.'ituvadekar  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  A.  M.  T.  Jackson 
and  Kov.  II.  R.  Scott  for  the  interesting  j>aper8  they  had  contri- 
but  0(1. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Friday,  the  24th  March 

1800. 

Mr.  K.  Cr.  Dcsai  in  the  Chair. 

1'lie  Minnf.es  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Jivanji  Jamshedji  Modi  read  a  paper  on  the  Etymology  of 
the  Names  of  a  few  cities  of  Central  and  Western  Asia. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  K.  K.  Cama  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  Mr.  Modi  for  his  paper. 

A   Meetin*,'   of   the   Society   was   held   on  Thursday,  the    7th 

Sejjt«'nihi;r  1809. 

Tho  ]fouM)le  Mr.  Justice  Candy,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidentsb  in 
the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  said  they  had  met  together  to  place  on  record  the 
Society's  sense  of  the  loss  they  had  incuri-ed  in  the  death  of  their 
JViisidcnt,  tlie  late  Dr.  P.  Peterson,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  On  behalf  of 
tlic  Committee  of  the  Society  ho  asked  Dr.  Bhandarkar  to  more 
th(;  I'esoliit iun. 

Dr.  Hhaii(hirk:ir  (ln.'ii  «ii"ve'l  1  he  following  resolution: — "That 
the  Society  ])laee  on  record  its  sense  of  the  loss  it  has  sustained 
by  the  death  of  its  President,  Dr.  Peterson,  and  its  testimony  to 
his  al)i]iiies,  to  the  interest  he  took  in  its  affairs,  and  to  his  great 
^stM•vives  in  connection  with  Sanskrit  literature.  That  a  letter 
•jnclobing  a  copy   of   the  Society's   resolution   be  forwarded   to 
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Mrs.  Peterson,  with  an  expression  of  sympathy  with  her  and  her 
family." 

Referring  to  Dr.  Peterson  he  said :  Dr.  Peterson  was  brought 
ont  in  January  1873,  to  supersede  me.  I  had  been  Acting 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  Elphinstone  College  for 
four  years,  from  the  beginning  of  1867  to  the  end  of  1872.  Dr. 
Peterson  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-five  and  was  junior  to  me  by 
ten  years.  For  fifteen  years  before  I  had  been  learning  and 
teaching  Sanskrit,  while  Dr.  Peterson  could  have  been  studying 
it  only  for  about  five  years  before.  Under  the  ordinary  operation 
of  onr  sinful  human  nature,  one  would  expect  that  distrust, 
suspicion,  and  jealousy  would  have  sprung  up  between  us.  But 
such  feelings  never  for  a  moment  took  possession  of  his  heart  nor 
of  mine,  and  a  cordial  friendship  grew  up  between  us,  which  has 
continued  during  the  varied  occurrences  of  the  last  twenty-six 
years,  and  has  now  terminated  only  by  his  death,  which  occurred 
a  few  days  ago.  This  was  entirely  due  to  the  innate  nobility  of 
Dr.  Peterson's  nature  and  to  the  culture  which  his  mind  had 
undergone,  as  well  as  his  desire  to  please  and  to  be  agreeable. 
He  never  gave  himself  an  air  of  superiority,  as  is  too  often  done 
by  inferior  natures.  At  a  later  period  we  happened  to  be  engaged 
in  a  spirited  controversy  on  a  literary  question.  Such  contro- 
versies between  scholars  often  embitter  their  feelings  against  each 
other,  and  they  are  sometimes  found  not  to  be  willing  even  to  shake 
hands  with  each  other  when  they  chance  to  meet.  But  this  was 
not  the  result  of  our  controversy,  and  we  were  as  good  friends 
after  it  as  before.  Dr.  Peterson  was  Professor  and  I  his  assistant 
and  we  worked  harmoniously  together.  In  September  1874,  he 
went  on  a  year's  sick  leave  to  Europe,  and  after  his  return  was 
appointed  to  the  Deccan  College  as  Professor,  I  believe,  of  some 
other  subject  than  Sanskrit,  for  another  year.  In  November 
1876,  he  came  back  to  the  Elphlinstone  College.  There  was  a 
turning-point  in  Dr.  Peterson's  career  about  the  end  of  1881.  A 
Sanskrit  Professor  is  considerd  unworthy  of  his  post  if  he  docs 
not  carry  on  original  research  in  Indian  antiquities  and  Indian 
languages  and  literature  in  addition  to  his  teaching  work.  The 
other  Professors  in  a  College  are  at  liberty  to  do  or  not  to  do 
anything  they  like,  but  this  additional  duty  is  imposed  on  Sanskrit 
Professors.  I  do  not  complain  of  this,  and  even  in  these  days, 
when  there  is  a  greater  readiness  to  give  professorships  to  natives, 
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the  aathmities,  I  ibink,  ebould  iDBint  that  the  Sanskrit  ProlB 
flbonli]  devote  his  leisure  to  this  nork.  Since  1873  I  had  been 
doing  work  of  this  nature,  but  Dr.  Peterson  waa  not  able  to  do 
■DDch  np  to  the  end  of  1881.  Dr.  Kielhorn,  of  Pooca,  was  about  to 
retira  tta  that  oceafiion,  and  the  idea  bad  been  conceived  of  getting 
out  a  new  man  from  Germany  to  succeed  him  there;  but  eince  it 
was  conaidered  uofair  that  1  should  be  passed  over  nnother  time, 
especially  after  tbe  literary  work  that  I  had  done,  it  waa  arranged 
that  I  should  be  made  Professor  of  Orieat&l  Langnagee  in  tba 
EJphipgtone  College,  and  Dr,  Petei'son  appointed  Professor  of 
Kuglish  Literature.  Uadlhit^  plan  succeeded  the  world  would  not 
have  heard  of  Dr.  Peterson  as  a  great  scholar.  But  having  delibe- 
rately chosen  Sanskrit  studies  as  tbe  work  of  his  life,  this 
proposal  was  not  liked  by  him.  He  saw  the  members  of  Govern- 
ment and  personally  protested  agninst  it  in  a  strong  manner,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  orders  for  a  new  Professor  from  Germany 
were  countermanded  by  a  special  telegram,  and  I  was  appointed  to 
the  Deccan  College  and  Dr.  PelerBOn  remained  Professor  of  Sans- 
krit in  the  Elphiustone  College. 


THE   SEARCH    FOR    Sl.SSKRIT   IdiNUECRlPTS. 

The  Government  of  Bombay  had  for  several  years  before  been 

conducting  a  search  for  •SanxWrit  manuscripts,  and  this  work  had 
been  entrusted  to  Dr,  Biibler,  and  after  his  departure  to  Dr. 
Kielbom  mainly  and  to  me  partially.  After  Dr.  Kiclhorn'e 
departure.  Dr.  Peterson  claimed  to  be  allowed  a  portion  of  it,  and 
it  was  divided  eqoally  between  him  and  me.  In  connection  with 
this  ho  went  on  t^nr  several  times  to  (inzerat  and  Rajputand,  nnd 
examined  a  good  many  of  the  Jaina  libraries  iu  those  provinces. 
He  issued  four  reports  as  extra  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  this 
bociety-  Two  more  were  printed  at  the  Governmet  Central  Press, 
He  contributed  a  good  many  articles  to  the  Journal  of  this 
Society,  and  published  at  various  times  editions  of  tbe 
BilakSnda  of  the  U&mayana,  of  Qitopadesa,  of  Kodamhari,  nf 
Tallftbhadeva's  Subhashitavali  and  of  Sarngadhara's  Paddhati, 
In  his  introduction  to  the  edition  of  Vsllabhadeva'a  work  he  gave 
■n  alphabetical  indes  of  all  the  poets  whose  names  were  found 
alludud  to  in  Sanskrit  literature,  together  with  all  the  information 
th»t  had  till  then  been  obtained  about  them.  This  work  he  did  to 
fioninnotioD  with  tbe    l&te  Pandit  Dur^prasod,  o(  Jeypore.     An 
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analysis  of  S&rngadbara's  Paddhati  had  before  been  given  by 
Professor  Anfrecht^  bat  that  bad  only  rendered  tbe  demand  for  the 
whole  work  itself  keener.  Sarngadbara's  date  is  known,  and  from 
that  the  inference  is  easy  that  tbe  poets  from  whose  works  be  gives 
elegant  extracts,  flourished  before  him.  This  desideratum  Dr. 
Peterson  supplied  by  bis  edition.  He  also  published  annotated 
editions  of  the  Big-Yeda  Hymns  laid  down  for  the  M.  A.  Examina- 
tion and  a  band-book  for  the  students  of  the  Veda.  He  edited  a 
Buddhistic  work  entitled  Nyayabinduttka  in  connection  with  the 
Biblotbeca  Indica  of  Calcutta,  and  an  edition  of  a  Jain  work  in 
GOnQOction  with  the  same  collection  is  in  the  press.  The  first  two 
fasciculi  were  presented  to  me  by  him  only  a  few  days  before  his 
death.  You  will  thus  see,  that  tbe  original  work  done  by  Dr. 
Peterson  since  the  end  of  1881  has  been  considerable.  The  infor- 
mation that  he  gave  in  his  reports  on  MSS.  and  also  in  the  introduc- 
tions to  the  edition  of  Sanskrit  authors  is  valuable.  His  examina- 
tion of  Jaina  libraries  in  particular  has  been  productive  of  import- 
ant results.  His  works  are  referred  to  and  quoted  from  by  all 
European  scholars  who  have  occasion  to  write  on  subjects  touched 
on  by  him,  and  he  is  highly  spoken  of  by  them  all.  Professor  Ernst 
Leumann  of  Strassburg  in  the  notice  of  Dr.  Buhler*s  life  published 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Indian  Antiquary y  says  with  reference 
Dr.  Peterson  :  "Biihler  imparted  his  desire  of  discovering  or  un- 
covering all  that  is  hidden  or  unknown  in  Jaina  literature  to  Peterson, 
bis  successor  in  Bombay,  who  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able 
to  enter  sanctified  temple  libraries,  which,  in  spite  of  all  exertions, 
were  closed  to  Btihler.  Peterson  has  indeed  been  continuing 
Bubler's  work  in  the  search  for  manuscripts  very  much  to  his 
credit."  Dr.  Peterson  has  thus  been  able  to  secure  for  himself  a 
very  high  place  among  European  scholars.  Whenever  he  came 
across  a  fine  sentiment  in  a  Sanskrit  author  he  did  not  fail  to 
appreciate  it,  and  often  times  translated  it  into  English  verse  and 
compared  it  with  similar  sentiment  in  English  authors  or  in  the 
Christian  Bible.  As  he  appreciated  all  the  good  he  found  in 
Sanskrit  literature,  he  appreciated  also  whatever  good  he  found  in 
Indians.  He  was  thus  a  kind  and  sympathetic  friend  of  us  all. 
About  six  weeks  ago  he  wrote  to  me,  telling  me  that  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Boden  Professorship  at  Oxford,  and  asked  me 
to  give  him  a  testimonial,  as  T  bad  done  on  a  former  occasion  when 
be  applied  for  the  Assistant  Professorship.     1  intended  to  see  him 
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pereonftlly  and  speak  aboot  it  and  diacaas  hia  prospects  at  0x1 
generally,  bat  this  was  not  to  be.  After  my  arrival  Lere  I  heard 
of  his  serioQs  illness  on  a  Saturday,  and  beard  of  his  deatb  on  tbe 
folloning  Monday,  after  bis  mortal  remaiua  bad  been  consigned  to 
tbe  grave.  I  had  tbns  not  even  the  satisfartion  of  having'  followed 
theiu  to  their  laet  resting-place.  Dr.  Peterson  was  onr  Secretary 
for  several  years,  and  J  remember  tbat  after  be  assamed  office,  be 
changed  the  appearance  of  these  rooms  and  rendered  them  more 
attractive.  He  was  also  our  President  for  three  years.  Aa  be 
was  tbe  only  scholar  in  Bombay  who  carried  on  original  research, 
tlie  loss  occasioned  by  his  death  cannot,  at  least  at  present,  be 
made  ap,  and  not  only  on  account  of  these  special  relations  of  the 
Society  to  Dr.  Peterson,  but  on  account  of  the  simple  fact  that  be 
was  a  man  who  contributed  to  the  advance  of  Sanskrit  studies,  it 
is  but  proper  and  fitting  tbat  this  Society,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  promote  sncb  studies,  should  place  on  record  its  sense  of  the 
loss  it  has  suHtaiued  by  his  preraatare  death. 

Professor  Macmillan,  in  seconding  the  proposition,  said: — Tt 
cannot  be  eipected  that,  ignorant  as  I  nn fortunately  am  of  tbe 
great  classical  languages  of  India,  I  shonld  say  anything  of  the  late 
Dr.  Peterson's  Sanskrit  attainments,  especially  aa  Dr.  Bhandarkar 
bas  given  sncb  an  eloquent  appreciation  of  tbem.  It  is,  however, 
permissibie  for  me,  as  Dr.  Peterson's  collegne  at  the  Elphinstone 
College  for  more  than  twenty  years,  to  express  my  admira- 
tion of  him  as  an  accomplished  mtkn  of  letters,  with  a  literary 
taste  refined  by  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  all  that  has  been 
best  said  and  thonght  in  Knglish.  No  donbt  his  V]nropeau  cul- 
ture was  of  great  iinportfince  to  hira  as  an  interpreter  of  Sanskrit 
thought  to  Western  i-eaders.  Nothing  attracts  ns  so  much  to  a 
foreign  literature,  or  helps  us  to  recognise  its  merits,  so  mnch  as 
the  comparison  of  parallel  passages  proving  the  rpsemblance  in 
thought  and  expression  between  great  writers  who  have  flour- 
ished in  different  conntries  and  different  ages.  Sncb  luminona 
comparisons  Dr,  Peterson  was  specially  qualified  to  make  with 
effect  by  bis  knowledge  of  Eastern  and  Western  literature;  but 
1  wish  to  confine  my  remarks  to  his  power  as  an  English  writer 
and  his  European  cultnre.  As  a  writer  of  English  prose  I  have 
tio  hesitation  in  saying  tbat  Dr.  Peterson  stands  in  tbe  very  first 
rank  among  the  many  eminent  Englishmen  who  have  contribnted 
to  the  press  in  India.     He  had  wonderfnl  command  of   language. 
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aaid  his  writings,  whether  he  was  discnssing  literary  or  political 
qaesiions,  were  admirably  clear  and  free  from  all  affectation   and 
mannerism.     As  a  writer  for  the  press  he  was  a  master  of  differ- 
ent styles.     When  his  heart  was  engaged  in  a  political  question , 
his  style  was  powerf  al,   and  sometimes  impassioned,  but  in  the 
height  of  his  enthusiasm   he  never  failed  to  express  his  argument 
in  the  most  efEectiye  logical  form.     In  this  combination  of  enthu- 
siasm with  logic  he  resembled  Burke,  whom  he  seems  to  have 
taken  as  his  model  in  his  style,  and  also  in  his  sentiments  when 
he  wrote  upon  political  subjects.     He  had  also  the  power  of  writ- 
ing in  a  lighter  vein.     When  he  had  an  amusing  and  congenial 
subject  to  handle,  he  could  treat   it  in   a   style   of  exquisitely 
amusing  banter,  and  in  language  characterised  by  graceful   ease 
and  full  of  wit  and  humour.    Unfortunately  most  of  his  work  in 
English  prose  was  contributed  to  the   daily  press,   and  will  con- 
sequently be  lost  to  the  world.     As  far  as  I  know,  the  only  prose 
writing  of  Dr.  Peterson   that  survives  in  book  form   are  his  con- 
tributions to  our  journal,  and  his  little   book  of  simple  essays. 
The  latter  are  admirable  specimens  of  English  composition,   but 
as  many  of  them   are  written   on  hackneyed  and  common-place 
topics,  they  are  not  nearly  such  good  specimens  of  the  higher 
qualities  of  their  author's  style  as  the  articles  he  contributed  to  the 
local  press.     Whether  Dr.  Peterson  ever  wrote   any  poetry  or  not 
I  do  not  know  ;   but  there  have   been  many   poets  who  never 
wrote  any  verses,   and  certainly  by   virtue  of  his   poetic   feeling 
and  insight  Dr.  Peterson  was  a  true  poet.     His  power  of  apprecia- 
tive criticism  is  fortunately  preserved  in  a  permanent  form  in  his 
notes  on   *'  The  Merchant  of  Venice"  and  on  the  fourth  book  of 
Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury.     The  notes  in  the  latter  work  add 
a  golden  treasury  of  well  chosen  parallel  passages   to  the   Golden 
Treasury  of  Poems  collected  by  Palgrave.     He  also  had  the  happy 
gift  of  reciting  poetry  in  such  a   way  as  to  convey  to  his   hearers 
something  of  his  own  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  the  poem  he 
recited.     Our  college  students  listened  with   delight  whenever  he 
recited  to  them  his   favourite  passages  of  poetry.     I  myself  have 
come  under  the  same  spell,   and  learnt  to  appreciate  new  beauties 
in  a  familiar  Mathew  Arnold  poem  by  hearing  him  read  it  aloud* 
Perhaps  some  of  you  here  present  were  at  the  last  Scotch  dinner 
on  St.  Andrew *s  day,   and  heard  him,  in   his  eloquent  speech   on 
Bums,  recite  with  sympathy  the  lines  in   which   some   unknown 
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Scotch  poet  ezpreBBes  bis  feelingB  of  regret  lot  the  native  lu 
baa  left. 

"  From  Lhe  dim  sbailing  ic 


Hoantaias  divide  as  Had  a  world  of  m 

fiat  etill  our  hearts  are  trao,  our  iiearte  ni 

Ami  We  in  dreaius  beiiold  the  Hebridea. 


Highloud. 


I  am  sore  tliat  eacb  verees,    recited 
reBponaive  echoes   in  the  bodI  of  evt 


le  recited  them,  roused 
Scotchman  who  heard 
St.  Andrew's  dinner  was  one  of  tlie  few  occasions  on 
which  the  general  public  of  Bombay  had  an  opportunity  of  UstcQ- 


5  to  Dr.  Peteraon'B 
the  Univevsity  Senate,  and  i 
member  of  the  Corporation, 
tionalist.     Hia  retnarkB  wei 
whatever  was   Eaid    to    hin 


,  although  he  often  spoke  well  i 
I  the  Mnnicipality  when  he  was  a 
He  waa  also  a  brilliant  conveiso- 
I  conspicuously  bright  and  witty,  aud 
.  bJB  ready  intellect  always  provided 
bim  on  the  spur  of  the  inoment  with  an  appropriate  reply.  Hie 
conversational  gifts,  added  to  his  genial  eympatby  and  winning 
manners,  made  him  one  of  the  most  deligbtfal  of  companions. 
Hia  judgment  of  men  and  things  was  free  from  bittemeas,  I 
have  often  noticed  how  in  conversation  he  habitually  took  the 
part  of  anyone  whose  condnct  was  being  harshly  criticised.  This 
kindly  deposition,  as  much  as  his  brilliant  intellectual  qualities, 
endeared  him  to  the  large  number  of  frieods  who  mourn  his  Ioeb. 
E<)nally  great  will  his  loss  be  to  the  Society,  of  which  he  waa 
Preaident  daring  the  last  years  of  his  life.  Our  journals  are 
enriched  with  his  interesting  and  learned  contributions,  and  when 
he  took  the  chair  at  our  meetings,  his  courtesy  and  tact  made 
him  an  excellent  chairman.  His  combination  of  Oriental  and 
Occidental  learning  reflected  honour  on  onr  Society,  and  it  will 
be  difficult  to  fill  his  place.  I  therefore  think  it  is  incumbent  on 
UB  to  support  the  resolution. 

The  resolation  was  unanimously  carried. 


A  meeting  of   the   Society   waa   held   on   Tharsday,  the    19th 

October  1899. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Dhandarkar  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed- 
After   a   fen     preliminary    remarks     by     the    Chairman    the 

following  papers  were  read  : — 

(1)  On  the  Date  of  the  Poet  Magha.  By  K.B.Pathak,  Ea(j.,B.A. 
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(2)  A  Kusbana  Stone  Inscription  and  the  Question  about  the 
Origin  of  the  Shaka  Era.    By  D.  R.  Bhandarear,  Esq.,  B.A. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  K.  R.  Cama,  seconded  bj  Rao  Bahadur 
R.  S.  Jayakar,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Pathak  and 
Mr.  Bhandarkar  for  the  papers  contributed  by  them. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the 
80th  Noveraber  1899. 
Dr.  J.  Gerson  da  Cunha,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  Chair. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  following  papers  be  subscribed  for  from 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year : — 
Capital. 

The  Building  Edition  of  the  Scientific  American. 
Daily  Mail. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  December 
1899. 
Mr,  James  MacDonald,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  Chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
Mr.  R.  P«  Karkaria  read  the  following  paper  :— 
A  Maratha  Political  Ecclesiastic  of  the  I8th  Century  :  the  un- 
published correspondence  of  Brahmendra  Swami.    By  R.  P. 
Karkaria,  Esq. 
The  Chairman  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Karkaria  for  the 
paper  he  bad  read,  which  ^as  carried  by  acclamation. 
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Government  of  India. 
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The  Author. 
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Mysore  Government. 
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Government  of  India. 
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Mysore  Govemment. 

Pafbbs  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  Schools  of  Art  in  India  as  State. 

Institation,  1893-93. 

Government  of  India. 

Papbbs,  relating  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Educational  Service  in 

India  1B9I-97. 

Government  of  India. 

FOLICB  Befobts,  Bombay  Presidency,  1897. 

Bombay  Govemment. 
Pbocesdings,  Legislative  Council,  Bombay,  1897. 

Bombay  Govemment. 

Puitjab  University  Calendar,  1899-1900. 

Punjab  University. 

Becobds,  Botanical  Survey  of  India,  Vol.  I.,  No.  12. 

Govemment  of  India. 

Bbpobt,  Abkari  Department,  Bombay,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Govemment. 

American  Historical  Association,  1897. 

The  Association. 

American  Museum,  Natural  History,  1898. 

The  Museum. 

■  Archaeological  Survey  of  India»  1897-98. 

Bombay  Govemment. 

Archaeological  Survey  Circle,  N.  W.  P.  and  Oudh,  1898-99. 

Govemment  of  N.  W.  P. 

Bombay  Improvement  Trust,  1898-99. 

Chairman,  Bombay  Improvement  Trust. 

—  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1898. 

The  Chamber. 

■  .  Bombay  Jail  Department,  1898. 

Bombay  Government. 

— —  Bombay  Mill-Owners'  Association,  1898. 

The  Association. 

Bombay  Port  Trust,  1898-99. 

Chairman  of  the  Trust. 

Bombay  Veterinary  College  1898-99. 

Bombay  Govemment 

Chemical  Analyser  to  Govemment  of  Bombay  1898, 

Bombay  Govemment. 

Civil  Justice,  Punjab,  1898. 

Punjab  Govemment. 

■  Civil  Medical  Institutions,  Bombay,  1898. 

Bombay  Govemment. 


Ivili  PRESISNT3   TO    THE    LIBRARY. 

7*7/'.'/!  />/  Books.  Donors. 

Kki'Oi:!,  Civil  Veterinary  Department,  Bombay  Presidency,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Goyemment. 

Criminal  Justice,  Punjab,  1698. 

Punjab  Govemment. 

Customs  Department,  Sind,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Government. 
Depiirtnient  of  Laud  Records  and  Agriculture,  Bombay  Pre- 

bid.aicy,  1897-y3. 

Bombay  GoYemment. 

D'.'puty    Director     of    Agriculture,    Bombay    Presidency 

lsy7-98. 

Bombay  Government. 

Dinctor  of  Botanical  Survey  of  India,  1898-99. 

Government  of  India. 

D i spent- arics,  Punjab,  1898. 

Punjab  Government. 

Excirf*.*  Administration,  Punjab,  1898-99. 

Punjab  GoTemment. 

PJxtenial  Land  Trade,  Punjab,  1898-99. 

Punjab  Government, 
Sind  and  British  Baluchistan,  1898-99. 

Bombay  Government. 


—  Fon.'st  Administration,  Punjab,  1897-98. 

Punjab  Government. 
--  Forest  Department,  Bombay  Presidency,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Government. 

—  Government  Museum  Madras,  1898-99. 

Madras  Government. 

—  Income-tax  Operations,  Bombay  Presidency,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Government. 

Administration,  Punjab,  1898-99. 

Punjab  Government. 

—  Indian  Cotton  Duties,  Bombay  Presidency,  1898-99. 

Bombay  Govenmient. 

— . Famine  Commissiou,  1^98. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

—  Inspection  of  Mines  in  India,  1897. 

Government  of  India. 

—  Inspection  of  Mines  in  India  1898. 

Government  of  India. 

—  Internal  Trade,  Punjab,  1898-99. 

Punjab  Government. 

—  Irrigation  Revenue,  Sind,  1897-P8. 

Bombay  Government. 


PBBSENTS  TO  THE  IIBBART.  lix 

Titlea  of  Boohs.  Donors, 

Bbpobt,  Land  Records  and  Agricnltnre,  Fimjab,  1897-98. 

Punjab  Government. 

■  Land  Revenue  Administration,  Punjab,  1897-98. 

Punjab  Government. 
— ^  Local  Boards,  Bombay  Presidency,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  Lucknow  Provincial  Museum,  1898-99. 

Government,  N.-W.  P.  and  Oudb. 
Lunatic  Asylums,  Punjab,  1898. 

Punjab  Government. 

■  —  Lunatic  Asylums,  Bombay  Presidency,  1898, 

Bombay  Government. 
Meteorological  Department,  Government  of  India,  1898-99. 

Government  of  India. 

Military  Works,  P.  W.  Department,  Bombay  Presidency, 

1898-99. 

Bombay  Government. 
*— — -  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  1899. 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden. 
■    ■  Municipal  Commissioner,  Bombay,  1897-98. 

The  Municipal  Commissioner. 
'■  on  Municipal  Taxation  and  Expenditure,  Bombay  Presidency 

and  Sind,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Government. 
of  an  Arcli89ological  Tour  with  the  Burma  Field  Force. 

Punjab  Government. 

■  on  Encumbered  Estates,  Sindh,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  on  Plague  Inoculation  at  Hubli. 

Bombay  Government. 
—  on  Publications,  British  India,  1897. 

Government  of  India. 
•  on  Revision  of  the  Code  of  Regulations  for  European  Schools, 

Bengal  Presidency. 

Government  of  India. 

■  on  the  System  of  Trial  by  Jury  in  Courts  of  Sessions. 

Government  of  India. 

■  on  Working  of  Municipalities,  Punjab,  1897-98. 

Punjab  Government. 
'■  Opium  Department,  Bombay  Presidency,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Government. 
"  Police  Administration,  Punjab,  1898. 

Punjab  Government. 


Ix  PRESENTS   TO  THE  LIBRABT. 

Titles  of  Books.  Jyonors. 

Keport,  Pulice  Town  and  Island  of  Bombay,  1898. 

Bombay  Government. 
' Political  AdminiBtration,  Central  India  Agency,  1897-d8. 

Government  of  India. 
•^— —  Public  Instmction,  Bombay  Presidency,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Government. 
Railways  in  India,  1898-99. 

Government  of  India. 
— —  Railway  Department,  Bombay,  1898-99. 

Bombay  Government. 
Railways  in  India,  1897-98,  Part  II. 

Government  of  India. 
Railways  in  India,  1898-99,  Part  I. 

Government  of  India. 
'  Reformatory  School,  Yerrowda,  1898. 

Bombay  Government. 
Registration  Department,  Bombay  Presidency,  1898-99. 

Bombay  Government. 
Registration  Department,  Punjab,  1898-99. 

Punjab  Government. 
Ke vised  Settlement,  Eulu  Sub-division,  Kangra  District. 

Punjab  Government. 
Sanitary  Commissioner,  Bombay,  1898. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  Sanitary  Administration,  Punjab,  1898. 

Punjab  Government. 

■  Sanitary  Measures,  India,  1896-97. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

■  Smithsonian  Institution,  1896. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution* 

Smithsonian  Institution,  1897. 

The  Smithsonian  Institntioii. 

■  Stamp  Department,  Punjab,  1898-99. 

Punjab  GrovemmenU 
Survey  of  India,  1897-98. 

Government  of  India. 
Talukdari  Settlement  Officer,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Govemment. 
—  Vaccination,  Bombay  Presidency,  1898-99. 

Bombay  €K>veniment. 

' Punjab,  1898-99. 

Punjab  (JoTemmcnt* 


PBE8EKTS  TO  THB  LIBBABY.  Izi 

Titles  of  Books.  Donors. 

«BXP0BT,  Working  of  the  Thagi  and  Dakaiti  Department,  1898. 

Government  of  India. 

Bbtobks  of  Wrecks  and  Casualities  in  Indian  Waters,  1897. 

Government  of  India. 
•■  Bail-borne  Trade,  Bombay  Presidency,  1898-99. 

Bombay  Government, 

Bbvision  Survey  Settlement,   Mandangad  Fetha,   Dapoli  Taluka, 

Batnagiri. 

Bombay  Government. 

Bbyisiok  Snrvey  Settlement,  Bassein  Taluka,  Thana« 

Bombay  Government. 

Boll  of  Graduates  of  tbe  University  of  Glasgow. 

The  University  Oourt. 

Sacred  Books  of  the  East  described  and  examined. 

Christian  Literature  Society. 
Sacbed  Books  of  the  East — 

Vol.  43,  Satapatha  Brdhmana,  Pt.  IV,  Trans.  J.  Eggeling. 

47  Pahlavi  Texts,  Part  V,    E.  W.  West. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Sanitary  Vaccination  and  Jail  Report,  Bajputana,  1897. 

Government  of  India. 
Settlement  Beport,  Dera  Ghazikhan  District,  Punjab,  1893-97. 
Shakespeabe's  Works,  Ed.  C.  Knight.    4  Vols.  (Illustrated). 

W.  0.  Keith,  Esq. 
Shbi  Sanka.bachabya's  Miscellaneous  Works,  Vol,  I. 

Mysore  Government. 
Statement,  Trade  and  Navigation,  Bombay  Presidency,  1898-99. 

Bombay  Government. 
Statistical  Abstbact  relating  to  British  India,  1888-89  to  1897-98. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Statutes  relating  to  India,  Vol.  I. 

Government  of  India. 
Supplement  to  Administration  Beport,  P.  W.  D.,  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, 1896-96. 

Bombay  Government. 

Taittiriya  Samhita  of  the  Krishna  Yajur-Veda,  Vols.  8-9-12. 

Mysore  Government. 

Therapeutics  of  Indigenous  Vegetable  Drugs.    By  Dr.  L.  B.  Dhar- 

galkar. 

The  Author. 

Tide  Tables,  Indian  Ports,  1899. 

Government  of  India. 


Ixii  FR1E8EHT3  TO  THE  L1BBART. 

Titles  of  Books.  Donors, 

Unrepealed  General  Acts,  Goyermnent  of  India,  2iid  Edition,  Vols* 
IV  and  V  (1882-90). 

Goyemment  of  India. 
Unrepealed  General  Acts,  Goyermnent  of  India,  Vol,  VI,  1891-98. 

Goyemment  of  India. 
Wyclif*s  Latin  Works. 

The  Wyclif  Society, 
y ear-Book  of  Agricnlturc,  U.  S.,  1898. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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OFFIOlALj    LITERARY,   AND   SCIKNTIFIC.  lui 

(2)  A  Kusbana  Stone  Inscription  and  the  Question  about  the 
Origin  of  the  Shaka  Era.     By  D.  R.  Brandarsar,  Esq.,  B.A. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  K.  B.  Cama,  seconded  by  Rao  Bahadur 
R.  S.  Jajakar,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Pathak  and 
Mr.  Bhandarkar  for  the  papers  contributed  by  them. 


'  A  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  oq  Thursday,  the 
dOth  November  1899. 
Br.  J.  Gerson  da  Cunha,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  Chair. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  followiug  papers  be  subscribed  for  from 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year : — 
Capital. 

The  Building  Edition  of  the  Scientific  American. 
Daily  Mail. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  December 
1899. 

Mr.  James  MacDonald,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  Chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
Mr.  R.  P.  Karkaria  read  the  following  paper : — 
A  Maratha  Political  Ecclesiastic  of  the  18th  Century  :  the  un- 
published correspondence  of  Brahmendra  Swami.     By  R.  P. 
Karkaria,  Esq. 
The  Chairman  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Karkaria  for  the 
paper  he  had  read,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 
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NON-RESIDENT. 

Sorabji  Manekji  Cawasji,  Esq, 
C.  Biddulpli,  Esq. 

HONOKARY. 

Sir  MouicT  WiUiams. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  following  papers  were  coutributed   to   the   Society   daring  the 
year  : — 

The  Era  of  Yudhishthira,  by  Rajaram  R.  Rhagwat,  Esq, 

Cities  of  Iran  as  deKcribcd  in  the  old  rahalvi  Treatise  Shatrdiha-i- 
Iran,  by  J.  J,  Modi,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Currencies  and  Mints  under  Maratha  Rule,  by  the  Hon'ble 
Mr.  Justice  M.  G.  Ranade,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  CLE. 

A  new  Copper  Plate  Grant  from  Broach  District,  by  A.  M.  T, 
Jackson,  Esq.,  M.A, 

Description  of  a  Hoard  of  1,200  Coins  of  the  Kshatrepa  Kings 
(208-37G  A.  D.)  found  recently  in  Kathiawar,  by  Rev.  H.  B. 
Scott,  M.A. 

Etymology  of  the  names  of  a  few  Cities  of  Central  and  Weaiem 
Asia,  by  J.  J.  Modi,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Three  Interesting  Vedic  Hymns,  by  Rajaram  R.  Bhagwat^  Esq. 

On  the  Date  of  the  Poet  Magha,  by  K.  B.  Pathak,  Esq.,  B.A. 

A  Kurshana  Stone  Inscription  and  the  question  about  the  origio 
of  the  Shaka  era,  by  D.  R.  Bhandarkar,  Escj.,  B.A. 

A  Maratha  Political  Ecclesiastic  of  the  ISUi  Century.  The  un- 
published correspondence  of  Brahmendra  Swami,  by  IL  Pe 
Karkaria,  Esq.,  B.A. 

LIBRARY. 

Issues  of  Boohs, 

The  total  issues  of  books  during  the  year  were  34,741  Tolames^ 
23,774  of  new  books  including  periodicals  and  10,967  of  the  old. 
issues  during  the  preceding  year  were  32,771  volumes,  28,044  of 
books  and  10,727  of  the  old. 


OnriCIAL^   LITBRABT^   AND  SCIENTIFIC* 
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A  detailed  statement  of   the   monthly   issues,  together  with  daily 
ayerage,  exclnsiye  of  Sundays  and  Holidays,  is  subjoined. 


January 
February 
March... 
April  ... 
May    ... 
June  ... 
July   ... 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


••• 


••■ 


•«• 


••• 


••« 


••• 


••« 


•4 


••• 


••• 


•  •  • 


••• 


••• 


« • 


••« 


•  • 


Old  books. 

928 
1)51) 
868 
819 
748 
946 
1,176 
1,091 
1,064 
846 
7u7 
815 


Kew  books. 

2,043 
2,130 
2,215 
2,246 
1,810 
1,865 
2,173 
1,945 
1,723 
2,181 
1,921 
1,532 


Daily 
Average 

119 
129 
123 
128 

98 
108 
129 
117 
111 
121 
110 

98 


The  Yolumes   of   issaes  of   the   old   and  the  new  books  arranged 
according  to  classes  are  shown  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 


Classes. 


Volumes. 


•«. 


... 
.•• 
... 
*•• 

••• 


Novels,  Bomanceft  and  Tales  

Biography  and  Personal  Narratives 

MiscellaDeoas  ami  works  on  several  subjects  of  the  same  author 

Voyages,  Travels,  Geography  and  Topography 

History,  Historical  Memoirs  and  ('hronology      ,         ... 

Oriental  Literature  and  fioligion 

Transaotions  of  Learned  Societies,  Journals,  Enc.vclop8Bdias,  etc. 
Xnglish  Poetry  and  Dramatic  Works 
Politics,  Political  Economy  anil  Statist  ias 

Foreign  Literature 

Works  on  Military  Subjects       

Theology  and  Ecclesiastical  Uistory 
Natural  History,  Geology,  Chemistry,  etc. 

Metaphysics  and  Moral  Philoso[>hy         

Philology,  Literary  History  and  Bibliography  ... 

Fine  Arts  and  Architecture  

Logic,  Khetoric  and  Works  relating  to  Education 

Medicine,  Surgery  and  Physiology. 

Grammatical  Works,  Dictionaries,  etc 

Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  etc. 

wlltBllCS  '..  •*.  •••  t».  •««  «,, 

Government  Publications,  Public  Records,  etc.... 

Antiquities,  Numismatics,  Heraldry,  eto.... 

J  arispradenoe         ..  ...        ..• 

Botany  and  Agriculture      


... 
••• 

••. 
... 

•  •  • 
... 

•  •  • 


.•• 


.•• 


••• 


••  * 


•  .f 

I  •  a 

.  •• 
..• 
«.• 
.*• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 
*.• 

•  • 
..  • 
t*. 

•  •• 


The  issaes  of  Periodicals  during  1899  were 


•••         .*■         •••        ••• 


Total.. 


11,810 

1,700 
1,510 
1,048 
984 
610 
483 
459 

440 

280 

280 
264 
228 
205 
185 
178 
161 
148 
141 
141 
116 
116 
116 
43 
25 


21,796 
12,945 

34,741 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

Tho  number  of  volomes  or  parts  of  volutaes  pnrchased  and 
presented  during  the  year  was  906.  Of  this  number  666  Works 
were  purchased  and  240  were  received  as  presents^  chiefly  from 
the  Bombay  Government,  tho  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  tho 
Government  of  India  and  the  other  local  Governments*  and  a  few 
from  individual  authors  and  othet  donors* 

Among  the  works  presented,  the  one  deserving  of  special  men* 
tion  is  a  large  illustrated  edition,  by  Charles  Knight,  of  Shake- 
speare's Works  in  4  volumes,  received  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Keith,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Society. 

The  volumes  of  each  class  of  books  purchased  and  presented  are 
noted  in  the  following  table  : — 


ii.ifcfcii 


GLASSSS* 


■ented* 


••• 


••« 


••« 


... 
•«« 
*•• 

••• 


•.. 


••• 

••• 
••• 
... 
*•• 
... 
•«* 


Theology  and  EoclcsiaRtical  History 
Natural  Theology,  MetaphyidoB,  and  Moral  Fhiloeopby 
Logic,  Rhetoric  and  Works  relating  to  Education       ,^ 
Classics,  Translations  and  Works  illtLstrative  of  tho  Clastios 
Philology,  Tiiterary  History  and  Bibliography    ..« 

History  and  Chronolof^y      

Politics,  Political  Economy  and  Statistics 

Jarsprtidence  ...         ••• 

Public  Records  ... 

Biography  and  Personal  Narratives 

Antiquities,  Numistoatios,  Hcpaldry,  &c. ... 

Voyages,  Trivels,  Geography  and  Topography  ... 

English  Poetry  and  Dramatic  Works        .»,         ,„ 

Novels,  BiomancoB  and  Talcs 

Miscellaneous  and  Works  on    several  subjects  of  the  satne 
Authors        ■••         ii.         ..•         •••         ••*         .,« 

Foreign  Literature    ...         ...        *.«         ...        .«. 

Natural  Philosophy,  Mathematios,  Astronomy,  Ac. 

Fine  Arts  and  Architecture  •         ...        ... 

Science  of  War  and  Military  Subjects      

Natural  History,  Geology,  Mineralogy  and  Chemistry  ... 

Botany,  Agriculture  and  Horticulture 

Medicine,  Surgery,  Physiology,  &c. 

Encyclopaedias,  Periodical  Works,  &o. 

Dictionaries  and  Oranunatical  Works 

Oriental  Literature 


••• 


*.« 


••• 


•  t. 

..« 

•  •. 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 


.•• 


.•• 


•  •• 


•  .. 


•.. 


••• 


•«. 


ToUl... 


18 
1ft 

8 

n 

18 

85 

19 

2 

11 

71 

8 

40 

16 

208 

67 
7 

18 
0 

26 

14 
6 

10 


••• 
••• 
••• 

n 

.•• 
1 

16 

6 
121 
2 
S 
• 
6 
••• 


••• 


8 


••• 


1 
18 

1 
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NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

The  Newspapers,  Pei'iodicals  and  Jorurnals  of  Learned  Societies  suIh 
scribed  for  and  presented  to  the  Society  daring  the  year  Irefi'e — 

Literary  Monthlies 10 

XilQSvfateQi       ••.        •••        •••        •••        •••         •••        aa«     ±u 

Scientific    and    Philosophkftl    Joumak,    Transacftions     of 

Learned  Societies,  etc 30 

jieviews  •••        •••        •d*        •••        ««•        «««        ^0,    Xtj 

English  Newspapers 19 

English  and  French  Registers,  Almanacs,  Directories,  etc....    15 

Foreign  Literary  and  Scientific  Periodicals 10 

American  Literary  and  Scientific  Periodicals  ...        ^.^     10 

Indian  Newspapers,  and  Govemlnent  Gazette  44*        ...     22f 

Indian  Journals,  Reviews,  etc.  28 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  in  Noyember,  nnder  Article  XX 
of  the  Roles,  for  the  revision  of  the  <iewspapers  and  periodicals,  taken 
by  the  Society,  it  was  resolved  to  sabscribe  to — The  Building  Edition 
of  the  «' Scientific  American,"  The  <' Daily  Mail"    and  '*CapitaK" 

COIN-OABINET. 

The  accessions  to  the  Society's  Goin^Cabinet  during  the  year  Wcrcr 
88   coins.    Of  these   5   were   presented  by    the  Chief  of   Vala  in 
Kathiawar,  through  the   Secretary  to  Government,  Political  Depart* 
ment,  and  the  rest  were  received  from  different  Governments  uiMieT  thcf 
Treasure  Trove  Act.     Of  the  33  coins  added  io  the  Cabinet  17  Were 
silver^  15  copper  and  1  gold. 
They  comprise  coins  of  the  following  varieties : — 
Presented  by  the  Bombay  Government — 
2  Silver,  of  Aurangzeeb,  1  of  Akbar  and  1  of  Shah  Jehan,  fonnd 
in  the   village   of  Jafrabad,  Godhra  Talnka,   Panch   Mahals 
District. 

1  Silver,  Old  Hindu  Punch  marked,  found  in  Kalwan  Taluka, 
Nassik  District. 

Presented  by  the  Chief  of  Vala — 

5  Copper  Gupta  coins  found  in  a  spot  east  of  Vala  in  Kathiawad. 
Presented  by  the  Madras  Government — 

2  Quarter  Rupees  of  Tipu  Sultan  from  the  Erode  Taluka  of  the 

Coimbatoro  District. 
1  Gold  coin  of  Prithvideva  of  the  Kalachuri  Dynasty  of  Maha« 

kosala,  found  in  the  Ganjam  District. 
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Presented  by  the  OoTeniment,  N.-W.  P.  and  Oudh — 

2  ..Silver  ooins  of  Mftliamnd  Shall  found  in  village  fisroi,  SnlUn- 
.jnir  District,  N.-W.  P. 

3  Silver  uoins  of  Jeliangir,  and  3  of  Akbar. 

Tbc  Society  bIgo  received  during  the  yeni  the  following  objects  of 
Bntiiiuatiau  iiitcreBt:— 

Lt.-Col.  C.  T,  Peters  presented  a  brass  image  of  Burmese  Buddha 
from  Iktandalaj, 

A  present  of  tiro  copper-plato  grants,  one  (a  single  plate)  of  Urona 
Sinha,  and  the  other  (double  plates  joined  by  rings)  of  Dhruva  Sena 
II.  of  the  Valabhi  Dynasty,  was  received  from  Mr.  L.  Proetor  Sims. 
Tlic  plates  were  found  together ;  the  smaller  plate  lying  between  the 
two  plates  of  the  larger  grant,  buried  in  a  field  in  the  village  of  Bbamo- 
dra  ^follia  near  Bhaunagar.  Both  grantH  are  in  excellent  preservation 
and  easily  read.  An  interesting  [japer  on  the  platt-s,  written  by  Mr.  A. 
M.  T.  Jackson,  is  published  in  Ho,  bi  of  the  Journal  of  the  Socletj. 

The  Collector  of  Broach  forwarded  to  tlie  Society,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  (he  year,  a  Goppcr-plate  grant  consisting  of  two  plates.  Thej 
were  found  in  Xovcmber  1898  buried  about  two  feet  below  the  surface 
of  a  cart-track  in  the  village  of  Suney  Kulla  in  the  Bansot  Uahal  of 
the  Broach  l>istrict.  Along  with  the  plates  were  found  (1)  two  flat 
pieces  of  iron  2  feet  long  and  2  inches  wide,  (2)  two  similar  but  smaller 
pieces,  (3)  a  conch  shell,  (4)  a  llat  piece  of  stone  such  as  is  nsed  in 
niixinij;  spies,  (■'))  a  conical  piece  of  sfono  resembling  a  "  ling,"  (6)  a 
STiiall  iron  cylinder  kucIi  a^  is  used  in  making  a  cart  wheel.  All 
theNe,  an  well  as  the  plates,  the  Collector  has  been  good  enough  to 
present  to  the  Society,  lite  grant  is  liy  Maharaja  Snnigana  Simba. 
Mr.  >liickKOu  has  written  a  paper  on  the  plate  which  apiwars  in  So.  5fi 
of  tbo  .lourual  just  issued. 

JOfRXAL, 
No.  i)'),  being  the  2nd  number  of  Vol,  XX  of  the  Journal,  was  pnb- 
lifilioil  about  iIlu  end  of  the  year.     Besides  the  following  paper*,  it  con- 
tains abstract  <it  proceedings  of  the  Society  from  January  to  Decembffi 
and  a  li.it  of  hooka,  pamphlets,   &c.,  prenented  to  the   Society  d 
the  period,  and  a  Note  on  the  Uoynl  Society's  International  C 
of  Kcicntitio  Literature  and  on  the  Royal  Asiatio  Society's  C 
A  rrcliminnry  Study  of   the   Shinnl  < 
Cums.     By  the  B«v.  J.  £.  I 
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The  Naosari  Copi^er-plate  Charter  of  the  Gujerat  Rashtrakuta 

Prince  Karkka  I.    By  D.  R.  Bhandarkar,  Esq. 
The  Era  of  Yadhishthira.    By  Rajaram   Ramkrishna  Bhagwat, 

Esq. 
The  Cities  of  Iran  as  described  in  the  old  Pahalavi  Treatise  of 

Shatr6iha>i-Iran.    By  J.  J.  Modi,  Esq. 
Carrencies  and  Mints  under  Maratha  Rale,     By  the  Hon'ble 

Mr.  Justice  M.  G.   Rauade. 
Description  of  a  Hoard  of  1,200  Coins  of  the  Khsatrapa  Kings 

of  dates  203-876  A.  I).,   found  recently  in  Kathiawar.    By 

Rev.  H.  R.  Scott. 
The  Etymology  of  a  few  towns  of  Central  and  Western  Asia. 

By  J.  J.  Modi,  Esq. 
A  New  Copper-plate  Grant  from  Broach  District.     By  A.  M. 

T.  Jackson,  Esq. 

Three   Interesting   Vedic   Ilymns.    By  Rajaram   Ramkrishna 
Bhagwat,  Esq. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Governments,  Learned  Societies,  and  other 
InstitntioDS,  to  which  the  Journal  of  the  Society  is  presented  : — 


Bombay  Government. 

€royemment  of  India. 

Government  of  Bengal. 

Government  of  Madras. 

Punjab  Government. 

Government,  N.-W.  Provinces  and 
Oudh. 

Chief  Commissioner,  Central  Pro- 
vinces. 

Chief  Commissioner,  Coorg, 

Resident,  Hyderabad. 

Chief  Commissioner,  Burmah. 

Geological  Survey  of  India. 

G.  T.  Survey  of  India. 

Marine  Survey  of  India. 

Bengal  Asiatic  Society. 

Ag^cultural  Society  of  India. 

Literary  Society  of  Madras. 

ProYincial  Museum,  Lucknow. 

Bombay  University. 


Madras  University. 

Punjab  University. 

Mahabodbi  Society,  Calcutta. 

Government  Museum,  Madras. 

Indian  Journal  of  Education, 
Madras. 

British  Museum,  London. 

Royal  Society,  London. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland. 

Academic  Real  das  Sciences 
do  Lisboa,  Lisbon, 

Societc  de  Geographic  Commer- 
ciale  de  Bortlcaux. 

Socidte  de  Geographic  de  Lyons, 

Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences 
(Buda  Post). 

Sociodad  Goografica  de  Madrid. 

Royal  Dublin  Society. 

Society  Geographic  de  Paris. 


Izs 
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(Jnniu'ctioiit  Aoadomy  of  Arts  and 

Sciences, 
United  iStJitos  Survey. 
Kais<'rli«:lK!   Akadomie  der   Wis- 

senclmft4?n,  Vienna. 
"United  Scrvicu  Institution. 
!Minues(»ta   Academy   of  Natural 

Science, 
India  OHlce  Library. 
London  BilJe  Society. 
Vi(;nna  ( )rientalische  Museum, 
K.  A.  S<»ciuty,  Ceylon  Branch. 
U.      A.      Society,      Nortli-Cliina 

IJrancli. 
The  A>i:iti<'  Si)ciely  of  Japan. 
IJiiiMvian     Snciety    of    Art**    and 

Sciences. 
SlnishurL,^  Lihniry. 
Iiengrai)ln"eal  Society,  Vienna, 
Jiontion   Institution  of  Civil  En- 

u^ineers, 

lioyal  Geographical  Society,  Lon- 
don. 

Stilt i'^ticiil  Society,  Loudon. 

Roval  Astronomical  Society. 

Uterary  and  Phih>sophical  Society, 
Man»'he>ter. 

linperinl  Acjnleniy  of  Science,  St. 
P»*tersl»nri(, 

SnilthNonian  Institution,  Wasli- 
ini^ton. 


Royal  Society  of  Northern  Anti- 
quaries, Ooi)enhagen. 

Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

Deutsche  Morgcnlandischen 

Gesellschaft,  Leipzig. 

Literary  and  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, Liverpool. 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  Hii« 
tory. 

Musce  Guimet,  Lyons. 

Victoria  luBtitution,  London. 

Royal  Institution,  Great  Britain. 

American  Geo<^raphical  Society. 

American  Oriental  Society, 

Hamilton  AsstHMation,  America. 

Editor,  Journal  of  Comparative 
Neuroloj^y,  Granville,  Ohio, 
U.  S.  A. 

American  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 

Socicte  Asiatique,  Paris. 

Geological  Society,  London. 

Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Am- 
sterdam, 

American  Pldlological  Association, 
Cambridge. 

Royal  University, Upsala  (Sweden). 

Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia. 

University  of  Kansas,  U.  S.  A. 

Director,  Missouri  Botanieal 
Garden. 


ACCOUNTS. 

A  detailed  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  during  1899  is 
apptMuled.  It  will  he  seen  from  it  that  the  total  amount  of  suhscrip- 
li'Mis,  including'  arrears,  Ks.  <H>,  collected  during  the  year,  was 
lis.  1 1,4X7-5-4.  The  8ubscripti«>ns  receiv<»d  in  1 8 i) 8  amounted  to 
I^s.  IKOI'J-.VIO.  There  was  besides  a  sum  of  Rs.  620  received  on 
account  of  life  subscriptions  from  one  Resident  and  one  Non-Resident 
member. 
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Of  this  Rs.  600  kave  been  dalj  invested  in  Government  Securities 
in  mocordance  with  Article  XVI  of  the  Rules. 

The  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Society  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
Bs.  872-1-10. 

The  invested  fnnds  of  the  Society  amount  to  Bs,  14,100. 


Bao  Bahadur  B.  S.  Jayakar  proposed  and  Mr.  J.  Jackson  second- 
«d  that  the  Beport  for  1899  be  adopted  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management,  Honorary  Secretaries  and  the  Auditors  for 
their  services  during  the  year. 

The  proposition  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  H.  Kennard  proposed  that  the  following  gentlemen  form  the 
Oommittee  of  Management,  Honorary  Secretaries  and  Auditors  for 
1900. 

President. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Candy, 
Vice  Presidents, 


Dr.  J.  Oerson  da  Cunha. 
James  MacDonald,  Esq. 


Dr.  D.  MacDonald. 

Prof.  Macmillan,  B.A. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.   N.   G.   Chan- 

dawarkar,  B.A.,  LL.  B. 
Bev.  Dr.  D.  Mackichan,  M.A, 
A.  M.  T.  Jackson,  Esq.,  M.A., 

I.C.S. 


K.  R.  Kama,  Esq. 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  M.  G. 
Ranade,  CLE. 

Members. 

Camrudin  Amirudin,  Esq.,  B.A. 
F.  R.  Viccaji,  Esq.,  B.A.,  LL.B. 
Sir  Bhalchandra  Krishna,  Kt. 
Bev.  J.  D.  Ozanne. 
J.  J.  Modi,  Esq.,  B.A. 
K.  G.  Dcsai,  Esq. 
Rev.  B.  MacOmish, 


Honorary  Secretary, 
Rev.  R.  M.  Gray,  M.A. 

Joint  Honorary  Secretary  (Numismatics) , 
Dr.  J.  Gerson  da  Cunha. 

A  udttors, 

Darasha  Ratanji  Chichgar,  Esq. 
H.  R.  H.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 
.   Mr.  J.  S.   Sanjgire  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 
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On  tlic  proposition  of  T)r.  D.  MacDonald,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Jack- 
son ,  the  name  of  Sbams-nl-ulama  Dastur  Darab  Peshotan  Sanjana  wa» 
addod  to  tlic  Committee. 

Tlio  Uonorary  Secretary  then  proposed  the  following  alterations  in 
the  Rnle3  of  the  Society, as  arranged  by  the  Qommittee-of  Management. 

Mr.  J.  Jackson  seconded  the  proposal. 

Tho  rales  as  revised  were  then  unanimonsly  adopted. 

ARTICLE  III.— Omit  the  words  "at  noon  on  the  following  day". 

ARTICLE  VI. — Delete  as  unnecessary.     See  Article  IV. 

ARTICLE  XII.— In  line  5  for  "shall"  snbstitate  "may*'. 

ARTICLE  XV.— In  line  4  insert  ''annual"  before  "contribution". 

Delete  lines  C-8,  ''the  full that  date"  and  substitute  the  word^ 

"a  Non-Resident  member  if  elected  between  the  1st  January  and  30th 
June  !<]iall  pay  the  full  .annual  contribution,  but,  if  elected  between  the 
1st  July  and  the  31st  December,  he  shall  pay  half."  In  line  9  omit 
"but"  and  begin  a  new  sentence  with  *'The  half-yearly".  Omit  the 
words  *'  and  Resident  IMomber  elected  at  any  time  daring  a  qnarter  of 
a  year  shall  be  charged  for  the  whole  quarter", 

ARTICLE  X  VI. — Para.  2  to  run  as  follows  : — Any  one  may  com- 
pound for  his  future  subscription  as  a  Non-Resident  Member  by  the 
payment  of  a  lump  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  Rupees  which  shaH 
be  invested  in  Government  Securities.  A  Member  who  has  so  com- 
pouinhd  as  Noil- Resident,  shall,  on  becoming  a  Resident  Member^ 
subscribe  at  the  rate  of  Rupees  forty  a  year  during  the  time  he  ia 
Resident,  unless  he  becomes  a  Resident  Life-3rlember  on  a  payment  of 
throe  hundred  and  eighty  Rupees,  which  shall  also  be  iavested  in 
(iovernment  Securities. 

Ret  ween  Articles  XVI  and  XVII  insert  the  following  article: — 
Kon- Resident  Members  living  within  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  who* 
wish  to  receive  books  regularly  from  the  Society's  Library  shall,  in 
udditi<^n  to  their  annual  contribution  of  fifteen  Rupees^  subscribe  in 
advance  at  the  rate  of  liCteen  Rupees  per  annum  or  four  Bnpees  » 
fjnarler.  This  regulation  shall  be  appHcable  to  Non-Resident  Life 
!Mcmhcrs  also. 

ARTICLE  XVIII— For  ''eight  days"  in  line  2  sabetitnte  "odb 
mnntli."  In  line  G  for  the  words  *'  on  or  before  the  31st  Jannairj  er 
July  as  the  case  may  be,"  substitute '*  within  three  moiitlia bom.  tfae 
date  of  notice." 
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ARTICLE  XIX.— To  run  as  follows :— Meetings  of  the  Society 
shall  be  held  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  such 
bauness  as  may  arise,  and  of  reading  and  recording  such  communi* 
cations  as  may  be  received  by  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  XX.— Alter  lines  1-2  to  run  as  follows :— In  the  firs4 
quarter  of  the  year  on  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  the  Committee. 

In  paragraph  2,  line  4  omit  the  word  ''new'*. 

ARTICLE  XXIV.— Omit  the  last  sentence. 

ARTICLE  XXVII.— Delete. 

ARTICLE  XXVIII.— In  lines  2-3  for  the  words  ''at  least  once  ia 
every  month,  and  shall  also  when  occasion  requires"  substitute  '*when- 
ever  necessary  and  shair\ 

ARTICLES  XXXI,  XXXII,  XXXIII.— Delete. 

ARTICLE  XXXIV.— Delete  the  words  **and  subscribers". 

Between  Articles  XXXIV  and  XXXV  insert  the  following 
trticle  : — 

Books  shall  on  requisition  be  sent  to  a  Non-Resident  Member  who  is 
a  sabscriber  to  the  Library  under  rule  XVI,  the  cost  of  carriage  being 
borne  in  each  case  by  such  members,  but  it  shall  be  understood  that  in 
the  case  of  books  and  periodicals  which  have  been  in  the  Library  less 
than  six  months,  preference  will  be  given  to  the  requisitions  of  Resident 
Members. 

ARTICLE  XXXV.— Delete  the  words  "or  subscriber". 

ARTICLE  XXXVL—     „     „       „    "  or  subscriber". 

ARTICLE  XXXVII.—    „     „       „     « or  subscriber". 

ARTICLE  XXXVIIL— „  „  „  "or  five  by  a  subscriber." 
^*hj  a  subscriber  for  more  than  one  month", 

XL. — Delete  the  words  **or  subscriber." 

ARTICLE  XLI. — For  "Committee  of  Management"  substitute 
•^Secretary*'  and  add  at  the  end  "In  the  case  of  requests  from  outside 
Botnbay,  sanction  from  the  Committee  of  Management  shall  be  first 
obtained''. 

ARTICLE  XLIL— Line  6.  For  the  words  **each  monthly"  sub- 
stitute "its  next". 

ARTICLE  XLIV.— Delete  the  words  "'and  subscriber". 

ARTICLE  XLV. — Alter  to  run  as  follows  : — During  the  first 
twelve  months  after  a  new  work  has  been  added  to  the  Library,  im 
iBember  who  takes  it  out  shall  keep  it  for  mwe  than  seven  days. 

ARTICLE  XL VI.— Delete. 

ABIICLB  XLVIL— For  "or"  in  line  3  substitute  "and". 
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Dr. 


BOMBAY  BRANCH  OP  THE 

GKXKRAL  STATEMENT  of  Beceipls  and  Disbursemeni^ 


Bii  lance  ('ii  Slst  December  189S     .. 
'  Subscription  of  Resident  Members      ... 
Do.  of  Non-ResidcDt  Members 


Rs.    a.    p. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


ID  Arrears 

of  Resident  Life  Member 


o 


f  Non-Bcsident  Life  Member*  ••• 


'  Govornmont  Contribution         » 

Salo-pioceedy  i)f  Waste  papers,  &c. 
Do.  of  Journal  Nam ))crs 

Do.  of  Catalogues      ,„ 

Interest  on  Society's  GoYcrnment  Paper 


10,7d7      6  4 

600    0  0 

90    0  0 

500    0  0 

120    0  0 

4,200    0  0 

9  12  0 

246  13  0 

44  11  0 


459  15  10 


Total...  Rs 


Ra.    &     p. 
748    2    11 


17,068    9    8 


17^16  12    1 


Kxaminerl  and  found  correct. 

n.  K.  IT.  WILKINSON,    Auiit9r* 
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ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 

front  It/  January  to  31st  December  1899. 


Cr. 


Books  purchased  in  Bombay     ... 

Bexnittai^ces  to  Mepsrs.  Kef^an  Paul,  Trench, 
TrUbner  &  Co..  for  English  Newspapers, 
Perioclicals  and  Books,  £197-1-1,  equivalent 
of        


•  4* 


Subfioription  to  Newspapers  paid  in  India 
Printing   ...        .••         ..«        •••         *•• 
Printing  of  Journal  No.  54        

Binding     ...        ...        ..«        .••        .«• 

General  Charges 

Stationery. ••         ...         ...         ... 

Postage  and  Becoipt  Stamps    ... 
Shipping  and  Landing  Charges 

Office  Establishment      

Gas  Charges        

Insurance  Charges         

Government  Paper  purchased  ... 
Pension     ...         ...         ,«,         •., 

Grain  Compensation      

Balance  in  Bank  of  Bombay     ... 
Po.     in  hand  


Bs.  a.  p. 
2,846  7  0 


Ba.  a.  p« 


•I*   I*. 


•«•   ••. 


3,948  6  9 

346  14  6 

942  11  4 

537  6  0 

l,0i8  15  0 

458  14  0 

106  11  9 

81  9  9 

86  12  8 

6,126  8  0 

113  13  C 

312  8  0 

tiOO  0  0 

275  0  0 

162  0  0 


•*t 


Jnvcftted  Funds, 
Government  Paper  of  the  Society 

The  Premchand  Roychand  Fund 


Total...  Bs. 


80&    4    6 
67  13     4 


..•••• 


...    11,100   0    0 
3,000    0    0 


16,944  10    3 


872    1  10 


17,816  12     1 


Total...  Bs.! 


14,100    0    0 


ROBEBT  M.  QBAY, 
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A  fleeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  15th  March 
li)uO. 

I)r.  J.  Gerson  da  Cimha,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  J,  J.  ;Modi  read  a  paper  on  a  **  New  Medal  of  King  Bchram 
Gour  (lichram  IV.)  of  Persia,"  and  Mr.  llajaram  Ramkrishna 
Bhagwat  read  extracts  from  his  paper  **  Sanhita  of  the  Rig- Veda 
^Searched,"  Nos.  1. — III. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  K.  R.  Kama,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  Mr.  Modi  and  Mr.  Bhagwat,  for  the  papers  they  had  read. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Saturday,  the  30th  June 
1 1)00. 

The  Ilon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Candy,  the  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Uoirble  !^Lr.  Justice  Ranade  then  read  a  paper  ''Introduction 
to  the  Peshwa's  Diaries." 

^Ir.  A.  ^1.  T.  Jackson  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  paper,  suggesting 
that  an  index  to  the  papers  in  the  Peshwa's  Daftar  should  be  pre* 
pared,  and  tliat,  in  aidition  to  those  selected,  an  abstract  of  the  others 
not  selecteil,  should  be  made  for  publication. 

Ue  then  pro])osed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Justice  Ranade  for  his 
exceedingly  interesting  and  scholarly  paper,  which,  on  being  seconded 
by  Mr.  James  MacDonald,  was  carried  by  acclamation. 


A  fleeting  of  tlie  Society  was  lield  on  Thursday,  the  19th  Jaly 
1 UOO. 

Mr.  James  !Mav.- Donald,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Tlio  Cli airman  said  that,  in  speaking  very  shortly  to  the  propositioo, 
which  lie  Avas  going  to  move,  he  wished  to  make  mention  of  the  many 
activities  which  tilled  tlie  life  of  tlieir  lamented  Vice-President,  Dr.  J. 
Gersou  An  Ciinha.  The  dcc»»ased  gentleman  joined  the  Society  ai  a 
niembiT  in  187:^  the  year  in  which  the  speaker  himself  became  one  of 
it<  moniln  rs.  Sixteen  years  after,  that  is  in  1889,  he  was  appointed  a 
Joint-Seeretary  of  the  Society,  espivially  in  connection  with  Numis- 
matics, and  also  one  of  their  Vice-Presidents  in  1892.  Uis  contribationa 
-    -^^  Society,  as  they  all   knew,  had  been  valuable  and  numerona,  and 
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might  be  found  in  the  Society's  Journal.  They  testified  very  amply  to 
the  ability,  diligent  research,  and  the  versatility  of  Br.  da  Gunha, 
They  embraced  many  subjects,  including  history,  archaeology,  languages, 
and  very  specially  numismatics.  In  the  last  of  these  subjects  he  was 
perhaps  in  all  India  *^ facile  princeps,^^  He  was  informed  that  his  own 
collection,  which  had  fifteen  thousand  varieties,  was  unique  in  India,  if 
not  in  almost  any  part  of  the  world.  A  sad  incident  in  connection 
with  his  contributions  to  the  Society  was  the  fact  that  almost  within  a 
few  days  of  his  death  he  corrected  proof-sheets  of  a  work  which  he  was 
preparing  for  some  time,  on  the  origin  of  Bombay,  a  work  which,  they 
might  be  sure,  would  prove  exceedingly  interesting  to  them.  His 
modest  demeanour  and  his  amiability  every  member  of  the  Society 
irho  came  in  contact  with  him  throughout  these  years  could  testify 
to.  He  was,  in  short,  a  man  of  deep  culture,  and  ever  interested  in  the 
highest  welfare  of  the  Society.  The  Cliairman,  in  concluding,  moved 
the  following  Besolution  : — 

"  That  the  Society  places  on  record  its  sense  of  the  loss  it  has 
sustained  by  the  death  of  its  Joint- Honorary  Secretary  and  Vice- 
President,  Dr.  J.  Gerson  da  Cunha,  and  its  testimony  to  the  interest  he 
took  in  its  affairs  and  to  his  services  in  connection  with  Indian 
numismatics.  That  a  letter  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  above  Resolution 
be  forwarded  to  Mrs.  Cunha  and  her  family,  with  an  expression  of 
sympathy  with  them." 

Mr.  K.  R.  Kama  seconded  the  Resolution,  which  was  carried. 

Mr,  K.  B.  Pathak  then  read  a  paper  on  the  "Jain  Poem"  called 
RAghavapandaviya  :  a  reply  to  Prof.  Max  Miiller, 

Mr.  A,  M.  T.  Jackson  made  remarks  on  the  paper  and  moved  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Pathak.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Macmillan 
and  carried. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  23rd  August 
1900. 

Mr.  James  MacDonald,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  J,  J.  Modi  then  read  a  paper  on  "Sanjan,  a  Parsee  Town  ;  94 
miles  from  Bombay,  on  the  B.  B.  &  C.  I.  Railway." 

After  some  discussion  a  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  Mr,  A.  M.  T. 
Jackson  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Karkaria,  was  passed  to  Mr.  Modi  for 
the  interesting  paper  he  had  read. 
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A  Meeting  oC  the  Society  was  held  on  Thoraday,  the  27th  Sep- 
I   tember  IgOO. 

!Ui,  James  MacBonsId,  one  oE  the  Vice-PreBidentE,  in  the  Chair, 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  nera  real  and  confirmed, 
Mr.  K.  B,  Pathak  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Apaatamba  and  Baudha- 
I  ;ua," 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  K.  G.  Deaai,  aeconded  by  Mr.  K.  B. 

Kama,  a  rote  of  thanks  traa  passed  to  Mr.  Patbak  for  the  paper  he  fiad 

read. 


A  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Tlmrsday,  the  2! 
November  1900. 


i^^ 


The  Hon'ble  Mr.  .Justice  E.  T.  Candy,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  action    of   the   Committee  in  subscribing    for  the  Studio,  the 
Sphere,  the  Monthly  Rfview,  and  the  Doily  Mail  was  approved  of.     It 
was  agreed  to  diaconunne  the  Daily  Mnil  and  to  continue  subscribing 
to  the  o^er  three. 

The  proposals  regarding  newspapers  and  periodicals  received  from 
membera  were  placed  before  the  Meeting. 

It  was  resolved  to  add  the  following  periodicals  to  the  list  of  those 
taken  by  the  Society,  vu. : — 
Chambers'  Journal. 
Architectural  Review. 
Imperial  and  Indian  Monthly  Review. 
Journal  of  Edcicatioa. 
Bramha  Vadin. 
Hindn  (Weekly  Edition). 

In  connection  with  a   proposal  to  take   in  Le  Monde,  an  IHnai     

Prenoh  weekly,  it  was   resolved  that  the    Committee  should  chooM  A 
French  weekly  paper  to  be  taken  by  the  Society. 
It  was  resolved  to  discontinue  the  following: 
Daily  Mail, 
Crampton's  Magazine. 
Longman's   Magaz 
Building  Supplemeat  to  the  B 


lail^S 
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A  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  18th  December 
1900. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  M.  G.  Ranade,  C.I.E.,  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  V.  B.  Ketkar  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Astronomy  in  its 
bearing   on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Aryans."  $► 

The  Chairman  made  remarks  on  the  paper  and  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Ketkar,  which,  on  being  seconded  by  Mr.  K.  O. 
Desai,  was  carried  by  acclamation. 


IXXX  PRESENTS   TO   THE   LIBRART. 

JJST  OF  PRESENTS  TO  THE  LIBRART. 

(^From  January  to  December  1900.) 
T'ltlfs  of  Books.  Donors, 

A(  (  OUNTS,  of  the  Trade  by  Rail  ami  River  in  India,  1S98-99. 

Govemmout  of  India. 
Ai  IS,  Government  of  India,  1899. 

Govcmment  of  India. 

Aj)Ar  Gushasp. 

Trustees  of  the  Farsee   Panchayat. 
Admintstkation  Report,  Ajinere-Morwara,  1898-99. 

Govcmment  of  India, 

■  Report,  Baluchistan  Aj^ency,  1898-99. 

Government  of  India. 

>.  Report,  Bengal. 

Bi'.ngal  Government. 

—  Report,  Bombay  Presidency,  1898-99. 

Bombay  Government. 

.  Report,  Burma,  1898  99. 

Chief  Commissioner.  Burma. 

^— — — — ■  Report,  Hyderabad  Assigned   Districts,  1898-99. 

Resident,  Hyderabad. 

,  Report,  Madras  Presidency,  1898-99. 

Madras  Government. 

Report,     N.-W.     Provinces  and  Gudh,  1898-99. 

Govornmont,  N.-W.     Proviuoea. 

m Report,  Persian  Gulf  Jinil  Muscat,  Political  Agencies. 

1899-1900. 

Government  of  India. 
. Report,  Punjab,  1898-99. 

Punjab  Govcmment. 
Advances  and  gifts  to  Agriculturists  at  the  end  of  Famine,  1 899-1 VOO, 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
A<irj  CULT  URAL  Ledger,  Nos.  9,  10,  (1899). 

Government  of  Indiat 
Ledger,  Nos.  1,  2,  4-13,  (190O). 

Government  of  India. 
Statistics,  British  India,  1394-95—1898-99. 

Government  of  India. 

AlYiDGAB-I-ZURISANj  &C. 

Trustees  of  the  Farsee  Flaachajyat. 
AmuCAM  Mnaenm  of  Natural  History,  1899. 

The  Mnaena. 

*^  "   ■         J 
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Titles  of  Books.  Donors. 

ArchaolOgical  Survey  of  India,  South  Indian  luscriptions,  Vol.  Ill, 

Parti. 

Government  of  India. 
Aspects  of  Protestantism. 

Rev.  B.  M.  Gray. 

AsTODAN  and  Becorded  Instances  of  children  Nourished  by  Wolves  and 

Birds. 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Pancbayat. 

Ayesta  Texts  (  Prescribed  for  the  Previous  Examination.) 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Panchayat. 
Baluchistan  Code. 

Government  of  India. 

Bhavishyavi  Jindagi  (Immortality  of  Soul.) 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Panchayat. 

Birds  of  Eastern  North  America,  2  Parts. 

Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago. 

Bombay  Plague,  History  of  Plague  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  1896-99. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  University  Calendar,  1899-1900, 1900-1901. 

Bombay  University. 

Bkief  Sketch,  Meteorology  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  1899-1900. 

Bombay  Government. 

Bulletin   American   Museum  Natural  History,  1899. 

Trustees   American  Museum,  Natural  History. 

Cabsaktelli's    Philosophy  of  the  Mazdayasnian  Religion  under    the 

Sassanids. 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Panchayat. 

Catalogue,  Hindi,  Panjabi  and  Hindustani  MSS,  British  Museum. 

Trustees  of  the  Museum. 

■  Cuneiform  Tablets,  British  Museum,  Vol.  VI. 

Trustees  of  the  Museum. 

of  MSS,  Berlin  Library,  3  Vols. 

The  Berlin  Library. 

Correspondence,  between  the    Secretary    of   State    for  India  and  the 

Madras  Government  relating  to  sales  of  Laud  for 

arrears  of  Revenue,  &c. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

■  between  India  OflBce  and  Bank  of  England  relating  to 

rate  of  Interest  in  the  calculation  of  the  annuities 

for  the  purchase  of  Indian  Railways. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

— — — — -  relating  to  preventive  inoculation  against  Cholera  and 

Typhoid  in  India. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
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TitUt  of  Book*.  i>oMii. 

rLTivATioti  of  tha  Betel  Palm,  Cardunom  ud  Pqppn  in 

District 


Diciio^iARi  of  Avesta  Proper  Namei. 

TiUBteoB  of  tbe  Puaee  Fknobajat. 
KlsT  India    Accounts  and  Ettimatei,  1900-1901;  ExplwutoiT  Hanto- 
randum, 

Secretary  of  Stite  for  India, 

Financial  Statement,  1900-1901 

Tlie  Secietaty  of  State  tar  InOk. 
Education  of  Oliildran  amtrng  the  Ka^Bmi  Innians  (Qujtntbi). 

Tnuteei  of  the  PariM  Puohi^sk 
Fagtobt  Report,  Bombay  Freeideooj,  1899. 

Bombay 
Fauinb  ud  Relief  Operatioiis  In  India  ilnritig  1699-1900,  Tol.I. 

Secretary  of  State  for 
-         ■■  ■■  'in India durtiig  1S99-1900,  Vol.  It 

Secretary  of  Sta^a  for 
FiHANCE  and  Revenae  Aceonnta,  OoTemmeui  uf  ladb,  ISitS-i^S. 

GovernmL-nt  of  India. 

■Dl  of  India. 


IndS^^^^ 


FonzsTity  in  Btitiah  India. 


Graumab  and  Dictionary  of  Weatem   Pa^jabi,  by  J  Wils'> 

PaDjab  Govtirument. 
Hill  Dialects  of  tbo  Kamaan  Division. 

Director  of  I*ublic  Instrnctioii,  Bombay. 
HiBTOBi  of  Navasari  (Tawarik-i-NaTaaari]. 

TrasteGS  of  the  ParBco  I'lmchayat, 

— _  of  our  Belationi  with  the  ADdamaitese. 

Caverumfnt  of  India. 
'ofSerrioea  of  Gazetted   Officera,  Bombay    Pr^jsidency,    Jijjy 


1900. 

HisTOKi  of  the  Kings  of  Feraia. 
IdBal  Goda.    By  Dr.  W.  Sharpe. 


Bombay  OoTurumenL 

Tnutecs  of  tlie  Parsee  PancliajaU 


'J 'hi!  Anthor. 

Indkx  to  Selections  from  State  papers,  Bombay  Socrctariat.    Ud.  0.  W. 
Forest, 

Boinbuy  C'rcmmouU 
l.NDiAN  Education  Beport,  by  Dr.  J.  Slnrduch- 

ThBAaOMr. 
^         Expenditure  Commiedon,  Tol.  TL|  Final 
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Tillei  of  Booit.  Donors. 

Ihoiah  Ueteorological  Memoirs,  Vol.  XI.,  F&rt  II. 

Govemment  of  luilia. 
'  Meteorological  Memoirs,  Vol.  XII,,  Part  I. 

Governroent  of  India. 

MoBeum  Notes,  Vol.  IV.,  Wo.  6. 

TriiBlees,  Indian  Muecum. 
■■■'——  Museum  Notes,  Vol.  V.,  Nob.  1,  2. 

Truateee  of  the  Muaenm. 
■  ■■    -    Mii«ic,  by  Bh.  A,  Pingle. 

I'he  Author. 

Plague  CotnmisBion,  1898-99;  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vols.  1-3. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Weather  EeTiew,  Annual  Summary,  1899. 

Qovemment  of  India. 
IniTiATive  of  the  ATeeta. 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Panchayit. 
Ihocqlatiok  explained.     Bj  Sir  Bhalchaodra  Erislmn,  Kt, 

The  Author. 
Introdcction  to  Shah-Nameh  of  Firdousi  from  the  French,  by  J.  Mcihl. 
Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Panchayat. 
iRBia^TioN  Revenue  Bcpoit,  Bombay  PreGideocy,  1898-99. 

Boml>ay  Govern  me  nt. 

Revenue  Report,  SinUh,  1898-99. 

Bombay  Government. 
Jabthushtba  and  Bible. 

Trnst^jcs  of  the  Parsee  Panehayat. 
JODRMET  of  FriEir  William  of  Rubiuck.     (Hak.  Soc.) 

Bombay  Go7ernment. 
Judicial  and  Administrative  Statialics,  British  Inilin,  1898-99. 

Goveroment  of  India. 
Eaknamak-i-Autaksuib  FJpali&a. 

Triislecs  of  the  Parsee  Panehayat. 
Kingship  and   Priesthood  in  Ancient  Iran  and  Gajaslilk-e-Abaiisb. 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Panehayat. 
Lectcrb  on  Zoroastrianism.     By  Dr.  Nishikant. 

Trustees  of  tha  Farace  Pancliayat. 
Lkowidas  Polk.    By  W.  M.  Polk. 

The  Author. 
List  of  Archieological  Reports,  not  included  in  the  Imperial  Series  of 
such  Beporte. 

Government  of  ladiA. 
of  Antiqtiviaii  Bemains  in  U.  H.  the  Nizam's  Territortea. 

Govenunont  of  India. 
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Tllles  of  Books.  Donors. 

List  of  General  Rules  and  Orders  under  Statutes  and  General  Acts, 
British  India. 

Govemment  of  India. 

of  Pliotographic  Negatives  of  Indian  Antiquities  in  the   Indian 

Museum  and  the  India  Office. 

Government  of  India. 

of  Syriac  and  Karshuni  MSS.  British  Museum. 

Trnstees  of  the  Museum. 
Madras  Government  Museum  Bulletin,  Vol.  III.,  No.  1. 

Madras  Government. 
Government  Museum  Bulletin,  Vol.  III.,  No.  2. 

Madras  Govemment. 

University  Calendar,  1900-1901. 

Madras  University. 
Manava-Shrauta  Sutra.     Ed.  Dr.  F.  Knaner,  Part  I. 

The  Author. 
Manual  Power  Tillage  Implements.    (Bulletin,  Department  of  Land 
Records  and  Agriculture,  Bombay). 

Bombay  Government. 
Mkher  and  Jesne  Meherangau. 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Panchayat. 
Memories  of  famous  Men  and  Women  among  tho  Parsees.   (Gujarathi). 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Panchayat. 
MiiiioiRS  (ff  a  Septuagenarian.    By  R.  N.  Cast. 

Tho  Author. 
■  of  Maps  illustrating  Ancient  Geography  of  Kashmir,  2  Vols., 
by  M.  A.  Stein. 

The  Author. 
Memorandum  on  the  Organization  of  Indian  Museum.    By  B.  Watt. 

Goyemmcnt  of  India. 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden  Report,  1899. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Missouri,  Botanical  Garden. 

MoNOGRAi'ii,  Silk  Industry,  Punjab,  181)9. 

Punjab  Goveramenfu 
Mytholo(Jie  dcs  Buddhismus.    A.  Grunwcdel. 

Messrs.  Lnzac  ft  Oo. 

NiRAN'GlSTAN. 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  FanchayiKU 
Norwegian,  North  Atlantic  Expedition  Report,  Zoology,  Vol.  XXV. 

The  Expedition  Committee. 

North  Atlantic  £]^pcdition  Report,  Zoology,  VoL  XXVL 

Tho  Expedition 
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Titles  of  Boohs,  Donors. 

Norwegian,  North  Atlantic  Expedition,  1876-78,  Zoology,  Vol.  XXVII. 

The  Expedition  Committee. 
Notes  on  the  Mississipi  River. 

Bombay  Government. 

on  Vaccination,  Bombay  Presidency,  1899-1900. 

Bombay  Government. 

Ntjhismatiqle  Annamite.    (With  plates).    2  Vols. 

L*  E'cole  Fran^aise  Dbx  Tr^me-Orient. 

Original  Survey  Settlement  Rasa  Village,  Khed  Talnka,  Poona. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  Survey  Settlement,  8  Villages,  Yeola  Taluka,  Nassik, 

Bombay  Government. 
Outlines  of  Persian  History  (Persian.) 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Punchayat- 

Pahlvi  Texts,  containiug  Andarz-i-Ad&rb&d  Maras,  Kandar,  &c. 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Panchayat. 

■  Texts  I.,  by  Jamaspji. 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Panchayat. 

Texts  I.,  bv  Unwalla. 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Panchavat. 

■  Zand-i-V6haman,  Yasht  and  Pahlvi  Mino-i-Khirad. 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Panchayat. 
Pamphlets  on  Philosophy. 

F.  R.  Vicajee,  Esq. 
Paper  on  Dr.  Lustig's  Curative  Serum.    By  Dr.  A.  Mayr. 

Tlie  Autlior. 
Papers  relating  to   Improvement  of  the    Position   and   Prospects  of 
Assistant  Surgeons  in  India,  1891-99. 

Government  of  India. 
■         relating  to  transfer  of  the  Control  of  Reformatory  Schools  in 
India  from  Jails  to  Educatiooal  Department. 

Government  of  India. 
Pabliamentart  Papers  (East  India),  Use  of  Government  Churches  in 
India. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Part  taken  by  the  Parsee  Religion  in  the   formation   of  Christianity   and 
Judaism. 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Panchayat. 
Persian  Mar  Nameh  or  the  Book  of  taking  Omens  from  Snakes. 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Panchayat. 
Police  Reports,  Bombay  Presidency,  1898. 

Bombay  Government. 

Report,  Sind,  1899. 

Bombay  Government. 
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Titles  of  Books.  DonoTB. 

Pkocl::dings,  Legislative  Council,  Bombay,  1898. 

Bombay  GoTcmment. 

• Royal  Institution,  Vols.  1-8. 

The  Institution. 
Plnjar  Dispensary  Report,  1899. 

Punjab  Goremment. 

University  Calendar,  1900-1901. 

Punjab  University. 

Rajputana,  Vaccination,  Sanitary,  Dispensar}'  and  Jail  Report,  1898. 

Grovemment  of  India. 
Rating  of  Kumri  and  Tisali  Lands,  Javali  and  Satara,  Talukas,  Satara. 

Bombay  (xovemment. 
Report,  Abkari  Department,  Bombay  Presidency,  1898-99. 

Bombay  Goveniment. 
Arboriculture,  Punjab,  1890-97—1898-99. 

Punjab  Government. 

Archaeological    Survey  Circle,   N.-W.   Provinces  and   Ondh, 

l>iyiM900. 

Government  N.-W.  P. 

Archaeological  Survey  of  Western  India,  1898-99. 

Bombay  Goyemment. 
Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1899. 

The  Chamber. 

Bombay  Improvement  Trust. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Trust. 

Bombay  Jail  Department,  1899. 

Bombay  Grovermnent. 
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